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INTRODUCTION 


Purpose  of  the  Study 


In  the  tventy  years  that  have  passed  since  the  195^  Supreme 
Court    decision  concerning  desgregation  in  public  schools  there 
has  been  a  proliferation  of  research  related  to  desegregation. 
These  many  studies  have  tended  to  emphasize  the  outcomes  of 
desegregation.    Fairly  consistently  they  have  dealt  with  academic 
ach-^'evement  as  the  primary  f  idicator  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
desegregation  process.    Generally,  this  research  has  addressed  the 
occurrence  of  desegregation.  That  is,  that  an  administrative  decision 
has  been  made  and  efforts  to  implement  those  decisions  have  been 
pursued.    Little  of  that  research  has  dealt    with  the  process^ 
variables  of  desegregation  descriptions  of  the  context    in  which 
these  processes  occur. 

The  purpose  of  this  study  we->  to  identify  and  document  processes 
that  are  associated  with  effective  desegregation  in  six  school 
districts;  to  examine  the  interre^  ^.tionships  of  these  processes; 
and  to  identif;y  commonalities  amc       ^he  six  districts  which  could 
provide  guidelines  for  models  of  e.    :coive  school  desegregation. 
The  major  question  addressed  by  the  study  was:    "What  are  the  major 
status  and  process  variables  associated  with  progress  toward  ethnic 
desegregation  in  the  public  schools?" 

Background  and  Significance  of  the  Study 

Over  tne  past  two  decades  school  desegregation  has  profoundly 
influenced  the  existence  and  operation  of  numerous  public  schools, 
especially  in  southern  and  border  states.    School  districts,  in 
varying  degrees ,  have  grappled  with  the  problem  since  the  1^5^*  and 
1955  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  held  that  segregation  of  students 
by  race  in  the  public  schools  violates  the  intent  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  and  that  d'-a  school  systems  should  be  disestablished, 
"with  all  deliberatf^  iiXied." 

These  decisicvuc^  and  subsequent  ones,  have  affected  the 
equilibrium  of  maxi^y  ingraents  of  the  public,  threatening  and,  to 
some  extent,  changii^g  -the  status  quo.    Some  school  districts  chose 
not  to  consent  to  such  radical  changes  as  would  accompany  the  de- 
Segregation  process.    They  chose  to  stand  still,  believing  that 
inertia  would  solve  their  dilemma.    Or  when  face-to- face  with  reality 
most  systems  reluctantly  complied  and  a  few  sought  to  disengage 
their  operations.    Other  districts,  in  the  throes  of  threats  and 
eruptions  of  violence,  as  well  as  other  unsettling  conditions, 
yielded  quietly  with  awareness  that  they  could  never  return  to  the 
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-^r.^      :r-_^  1 1  ci  Lv  ui"  tL*?:  \.-i:r:  out  tr.^it  the  confusion  cf 

the  preser.t  v:culd  cc  short  lived. 

Until  this  decade  attempts  at  desegregation  v;ere  primarily 
i::ade  ir.  rur-^l  ar:-:  .:r.iallor  d:' strict^:  ir.  southern  and  torder  states, 
llcvrever,  Tir::...:  t::-3  last  three  year^  effcrttj  at  dese^recation 
h-iivtr  ..-    •  i ui'hnr  i^-V'  -J   li-tvj-t:;  jn  the  Gcuth  and  ether 

L^:.lj  -.wi^;..     .iiiOc:e  a-:;te:.i:^;:  :.:;Vr  ce^n  ana  will  ccntinue 

to  be  i::ore  co:r.ple>:  due  to  such  variables  as  pseudodemocratic  (but 
accepted)  patterns  of  ethnic  interaction,  size,  historic  district 
lilies,  and  transportation.    Recalcitrance,  legal  rationalization 
and  vioo-ence  have  often,  but  not  exclusively,  accompanied  the 
process  in  the  north  as  well  as  i^^  the  south. 

The  advent  of  ir.any  of  these  changes  has  resulted  in  numerous 
hypotheses  about  school  desegregation.    There  has  been  an  abundance 
of  research  produced  which  focused  on  tho  topic.    Much  of  the 
research  has  addressed  outcome  variables,  puch  as  achievement. 
Jablonsky  (1973),  identified  more  than  one  hundred  pieces  of  such 
research  done  for  dissertations  during  1965-1970.    A  large  number 
of  citations  in  her  docuiient  deal  with  outcome  variables*    A  much 
smaller  nunber  of  these  studies  include  efforts  at  describing  what 
happened  during  the  desegregation  process.    V/einl^erg  (l970),  in 
his  more  conprehensive  review  of  desegregation  re3earch,  also  verifies 
the  popularity  of  researching  those  characteristics  of  students 
as  they  emerge  from  exposure  to  and  experience  with  the  desegreation 
process.    A  review  by  St.  John  (1970),  which  focuses  exclusively 
on  the  relationships  between  ethnicity  and  school  achievement,  also 
reflects  this  emphasis. 

This  heavy  emphasis  on  the  impact  of  school  desegregation  on 
pupil  achievement  reflects  a  concern  with  the  validation  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  process  rather  than  a  concern  with  the 
elucidation  of  the  quality  of  the  process.    These  earlier  studies 
may  have  been  influenced  by  a  perceived  need  to  justify  school 
desegregation.    As  the  confujsed  nature  of  the  effectiveness  data 
has  become  more  apparent;  as  desegregcition  as  a  solution  to  the 
problems  of  equalization  of  education^J.  opportunity  is  increasingly 
questioned;  and  as  we  try  to  improve  the  quality  vifh  which  the 
strategies  of  desegregation  are  applied;  the  need  for  understanding 
the  process  and  the  various  relr  ^' onships  between  elements  of  the 
process  and  differential  outcor.._    has  Lecome  paramount.    K.ie  emergence 
of  this  need  to  understand  rather  than  to  pi-ove  effectiveness 
underscores  the  increasing  necessity  that  we  seriously  look  at  the 
situational  and  process  variables  which  are  a  part  of  ethnic  de- 
segregation of  the  public  schools. 

A  focus  on  situational  variables  reflects  a  recognition  of  the 
significance  of  the  environmental  settings  Vhich  surround  human 
behavior.     In  his  analysis  of  the  culture  of  the  schools,  Sarason 
(1971)  points  out  that  a  stage,  be  it  theatrical  or  educational, 
has  extra-individual  structured  characteristics  that  affect  the 
actors  even  though  they  are  unaware  of  these  characteristics  and 


and  their  effects.    Sarascn's  viev  reflects  the  ecological  theory 
and  methodology  developed  by  Barker  (I968),  and  his  associates 
in  their  studies  of  the  relationships  between  environments  and 
behavior.    Their  work  indicated  that  ecological  conditions  are  a 
powerful  factor  in  determining  the  behavior  of  individual  persons. 
Pettigrew  (19T0),  utilized  an  ecological    approach  in  A  Study  of 
CchocI  Iiitegratiori :    Final  'ep-.v:,  ci-iin^f  tc.Kd  need  to  rr.cve  beyor.l 
mere  background  variables,  such  as  eaucation,  religions  and  occupa- 
tional status.    His  study  simultaneously  used  ecological  and 
opinion  data  to  derive  a  contextual  basis  for  predicting  and  ex- 
plaining school  desegregation.    This  concern  with  contextual  or 
external  forces  is  also  reflected  in  an  earlier  work  by  Kenneth. 
Clarke  (1953).    Clark  suggested  that  individuals  and  groups  modify 
their  behavior  only  to  the  degree  and  in  the  direction  demanded  by 
the  external  situation  as  it  is  perceived.     In  his  article  on 
accountability,  Dyer  (1970)  identified  several  components  of  a 
pupil-change  model.    Among  these  components  are  the  educational 
process,  and  the  conditions  which  surroiind  this  process.  He 
suggests  that,  "if  a  school  staff  is  to  maximize  pupil  output  in 
any  particular  way,  it  must  be  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  inter- 
actions among  the  variables  in  the  system  and  be  given  sufficient 
information  to  cope  with  them  in  its  work."    In  addition  to  this 
emphasis  on  context  or  sxirrounding  conditions.  Dyer  stresses  a 
concern  for  anderstanding  the  school  and  its  community  as  function- 
ing social  systems.    Though  Dyer's  focus  was  on  accountability 
rather  than  on  desegregation,  it  is  based  on  the  no,: Ion  that  the 
school  is  a  social  system  as  well  as  an  educational  system.  His 
admonition  was  that  educators  and  boards  of  education  should  know 
as  much  as  they  can  about  these  systems  and  about  the  factors  that 
impinge  upon  students'  development,  they  should  use 
what  they  know  about  these  factors  to  maximize  pupil  development. 
Obviously,  the  desegregation  process  is  to  produce  the  effects 
that  are  desired  by  its  advocates,  it  must  be  accompanied  by 
knowledge  of  the  process  mechanism,  contextual  factors  and  the 
systems  of  which  they  are  components.    Hence,  it  was  the  purpose  of 
the  present  study  to  descriptively  document  processes,  and  the 
context  of  these  processes  associated  with  relatively  effective 
efforts  at  ethnic  desegregation  in  six  selected  school  districts; 
and  to  exaiiiins  interrelationships  among  these  processes  and  contexts 
in  order  to  identify  commonalities  by  which  other  effective  efforts 
may  be  designed. 

Definition  of  Terms 


Since  segregation,  integration  and  desegregation  are  terms 
which  have  colloquial  as  well  as  technical  usage  it  is  important 
that  definitional  reference  be  given.    The  definition  of  these  and 
a  f3w  additional     .rms  which  are  used  in  this  report  follow: 

Segregation  -  dualistic  social  systems  that  separate  races  in 
a  way  that  ascribes  a  higher  status  to  one  in 
compai-ison  to  the  other.    It  was,  and  is,  evident 
in  the  dual  school  system. 
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Desegregation  -  the  physical  mixing  of  the  races  without 

regard  to  the  relative  statuses  of  the  two 
groups . 

Ir!te;-rct~  i".:;  -  the  interaction  of  the  races  "based  on  nutual 
respect  and  equr^.l  statvis  ar::ong  their;. 

Tht:  pre:;.i3e  upon  which  this  study  is  built  is  that  desegre- 
gation and  integration  are  two  alternatives  to  segregation.  De- 
segregation is  envisioned  as  the  prerequisite,  or  the  necessary 
forerunner  for  integration. 

From  time-to-time  additional  terms  will  be  referred  to  that 
warrant  definition. 

Integrated  School  District  -  a  district  that  has  achieved 

cultiiral  and  structural  integration  of  all  of  its 
students,  students'  families  and  staff. 

Effective  Integration  -  a  situation  in  which  students  and  staff 
are  given  the  opportunity  to  acquire,  and  in  fact 
have  acquired,  knowledge,  skills,  and  "behavior 
patterns  necessary  to  participate  in  the  mainstream 
of  the  American  Society. 

Structural  Integration  -  ...that  situation  in  which  staff  mem- 
bers, children,  and  parents  of  all  ethnic  groups  hold 
statuses  and  play  roles  throughout  the  school  system 
that  are  equivalent  in  power  and  prestige  to  those 
statuses  occupied  by  members  of  other  ethnic  groups. 

Cultural  Integration  -  ...  a  situation  in  a  school  district  in 
which  all  the  children  have  acquired  an  unde.vstanding 
and  the  respect  for  the  history,  cultural  heritage 
and  contributions  of  all  ethnic  groups  so  that  there 
is  a  mutual  respect  and  cultural  sharing... 

Procedures    Used  in  the  Present  Study 

Since  this  is  concerned  vith  the  descriptive  comparison  of 
relatively  effective,  integrated  educational  settings,  serious 
consideration  was  given  to  the  establishment  of  criteria  that 
could  be  used  in  selecting  sites  for  the  study.    The  design  included 
the  study  of  school  districts  that  were  at  various  stages  in  the  in- 
tegration process.    These  districts  were  located  in  different 
geographic  regions  in  the  country.    Candidate  districts  came  from 
such  sources  as  state,  regional,  and  university  directors  of  de- 
segregation centers;  Title  I  directors;  the  ERIC  Information 
Retrie\'al  Center  on  the  Disadvantaged;  the  National  Center  for 
Research  and  Information  on  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  (NCRIEEO) 
files  at  Teachers  College,  Colmbia  University;  and  the  Exemplary 
Desegregation  Study  files  at  the  Educational  Testing  Service. 
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The  folioviug  criteria,  which  relate  to  students,  staff,  parents 
and  instructional  settings,  seived  as  the  basis  for  selecting  school 
districts : 

A.      Evidence  that  majority  and  minority  students  and  staff 
were  structurally  integrated  into  the  social  system  of 

the  3chool  so  that  both  held  status  and  pl.'-y  roles  that 
were  equal  in  power  an.i  prestige. 

Evidence  that  racial  and  cultural  isolation  had  ceen  reduced 
and  was  reflocbei  in  the  heterogeneity  of  academic  and 
uonacademic  activities. 

C.  Evidence  of  mutual  'znri.prstanding  and  positive  inter- 
action "between  majority  and  minori+.y  students  c.id  staff. 

D.  Evidence  of  curricular  offerings  and  material  which  re- 
flected cultural  diversity.  ; 

E.  Evidence  of  successful  academic  .achievement  by  both 
majority  and  minority  stud<?nts. 

F.  Evidence  of  comprehensive  efforts  to  offer  and  develop 
programs  aimed  at  equalizing  educational  opportunity. 

G.  Evidence  of  parent  and  community  involvement  in  the 
desegregation  process. 

Sources  of  Data  for  Each  Criterion. 

A  -  Evidence  that  majority  and  minority  students  and  staff  are 
structurally  integrated  into  the  social  system  of  the  school 
so  both  hold  statuses  and  play  roles  that  are  equal  in  power 
and  prestige. 

1.  Ethnic  composition  of  student  body  in  each  school. 

2.  Ethic  composition  of  the  staff  in  each  school. 

3.  Number  of  years  of  experience  of  individual  staff 
members  in  each  school. 

k.      Distribution  of  majority  and  minority  group  students  in 
each  class. 

a.  assignment  of  students,  based  on  test  results, 
recommendations  of  teachers,  etc. 

b.  tracking,  curriculum  groupings 

c.  special  classes,  i.e.,  EMR  classes,  disabled  readers 
classes ,  composition 
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a.      ethnic  distribur.i<jn  in  oai:ic  verjUL)  ad\.'^i;ceci 
coui^ses 

e.      ackr.c-;/?-'-' Icer'^ent  cf  pero  .;:i:-ii  choice  for  dctermm- 

aT:iju  c:'  stud;?:;"  ijchedu..e 

Iji^^^ii'iine 

a.  existence  of  uniforia  and  comprehensive  codes  of 
conduct  for  students . 

b.  evidence  that  disciplinary  actions  were  uniformly- 
applied 

c.  evidence  that  teachers  understand  and  successfully- 
coped  with  behaviors  and  life  styles  of  all 
students 

Integration  of  minority  groc^p  students  ^nto  orgcmizations 
and  activities  ox*  school  —  equal  participation: 

a.  school  efforts  to  guarantee  adequate  representation 

b.  majority /minority  student  distribution  in  school/ 
clubs,  athletics,  honor  societies 

c.  majority /minority  student  leadership  structure  in 
school  clubs,  class  officers,  athletics 

Patterns  of  student/student  and  teacher/student  interaction 

a.  seating  patterns  in  classrooms,  cafeteria,  library 

b.  ,  interaction  on  playgrounds,  in  corridors 

c.  friendship  patterns  inside  and  outside  of  school  — 
socio-metric  tests. 

d.  student/teacher  interaction  inside  and  outside 
classrooms 

Existence  of  a  philosophy  and  statement  of  goals  that 
commit  the  school  to  integrated  education 
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B  -  Evidence  that  racial/cultural  isolation  had  been  reduced  and 
was  reflected  in  the  heterogeneity  of  academic  and  non- 
ucaciemic  activicies, 

1.  Iter.s  I'-B  under  Criteria  A. 

2.  A  sense  of  fellowship  and  mutual  respect,  a^j  demonstrated 
"by  staff  and  student  planning,  exists. 

3.  Evidence  of  avoidance  of  academic  stereotyping. 

k.      Evidence  that  teachers  had  the  authority  that  enabled 
them  to  wcM'k  confidently  and  flexibly  vith  students 
of  varying  abilities  and  talents. 

C  -  Evidence  of  mutual  understanding  and  positive  interaction 
between  majority  and  minority  students  and  staff, 

1.  School  atmosphere — staff  awareness  of  the  challenges 
of  an  integrated  student  body  and  the  demonstration  of 
understanding  and  appreciation  .of  the  need  for  academ.i.c 
and  other  accomplishment. 

2.  Student  attitude  ■=!  toward  school 

a.  students'  feelings  about  staff,  school  program, 
activities,  peers  and  their  role  in  school. 

b.  existence  of  i^tudent  protest  and  conflict. 

3.  Availability  and  distribution  of  counseling  ^nd  guidance 
services  without  regard  to  race    or  color. 

D  -  Evidence  of  curricular  offerings  and  materials  reflecting 
cultural  diversity. 

1.  Evidence  of  curriculum  modification  and  curricular 
offerings  related  to  minority  experience  or  to  majority/ 
minority  relations. 

2.  Representation  of  library  materials  related  to  the  minority 
experience  or  by  minority  group  authors. 

3.  Evidence  of  varied  instructional  techniques  designed 
zo  meet  the  different  learning  styles  of  students. 

E  -  Evidence  of  successful  academic  achievement  by  both  majority 
and  minority  students. 

1.      Achievement  data  on  students  in  school. 
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F  -  Zvidence  of  cor.prehensive  efforts  tc  develop  and  offer 
progra-^.3  ained  at  equalizing  educational  opportunity. 

1.      Evidence  of  use  of  Title  I,  £SAF,  etc.,  funds  to 
develop  ccrr.pensatory  prograjnc . 

2  .       -.".  l  . 'Ji'  re.^curct^c  v::. t:*.  :::  and  cutt;i'ie  the 

school  district  to  help  devise  programs  aimed  at 
equalizing  educational  opportunity. 

3.      Attempts  at  in-service  training  aimed  at  such  program 
development . 

G  -  Evidence  of  parent  and  community  involvement  in  the  desegrega- 
tion process. 

1.  Existence  of  a  citizen's  committee,  or  advisory  committee, 
to  assist  with  desegregation  plans. 

2.  Existence  of  biracial  school  committees. 

3.  Evidence  that  parents  and  school  community    ere  kept 
informed  about  problems  and  successes  in  the  integration 
process . 

The  dynamics  which  initiated  the  integration  process  were  not 
of  concern  in  selecting  the  six  school  districts  which  were  studied. 
Whether  the  process  was  initiated  by  federal,  state  or  other  legal 
action  or  whether  the  school  district  bowed  to  community  pressure, 
or  still  yet  sought  a  change  in  the  educational  programs  and 
physical  makeup  of  their  schools  because  of  some  internal  dissatis- 
faction was  not  an  issue.    The  main  concern  was  how  the  process 
was  being  accomplished  in  the  selected  districts • 

Site  Selection. 

School  districts  that  were  at  varying  stages  in  the  integration 
process  were  used  in  the  study.    The  districts  were  selected  from  a 
cross-section  of  geographic  regions  in  the  country  and  represented 
xirban,  suburban  and  rxiral  characteristics.    Letrge  communities 
(100,000  plus),  medium  sized  (50,000  to  100,000)  and  small 
communities  (up  to  50,000)  were  selected. 

Each  candidate  district  v?as  sent  a  letter  requesting  information 
concerning  its  attempts  at  desegregation  and  inquiring  about  its 
interest  and  availability  with  regard  to  participation  in  the  study. 
Upon  receipt  of  a  response  from  each  district,  districts  which 
responded  favorably  were  matched  against  the  criteria  that,  had 
been  identified  for  selection.    A  visit  was  made  to  each  potential 
district  participant  by  the  principal  investigator  to  identify 
possible  community  contacts,    mien  it  was  determined,  from  this 
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visit,  and  the  other  collected  data,  that  a  district  vas  appro- 
priate for  inclusion  in  the  study,  arrangements  were  made  for  a 
four  or  five  member  data  collection  team  to  make  a  four  or  five- 
day  information  gathering  and  observational  trip  to  the  district. 

Preparation  for  Site  Visits, 

Consio-.criro  vith  ti^e  prescribed  uetiiods  ci*  conducting  compre- 
hensive case  studies  attention  was  given  to  detail,  planning  and 
execution  of  the  study  in  each  school  system.    Precautions  were 
taken  to  avoid  the  haphazard  collection  of  data  and  the  careless 
recording  of  information  gathered  from  a  superficial  investigation. 
In  order  to  assure  the  adequate  collection  of  useful  data  the 
data  study  were  collected  by  a  team  of  individuals  including 
educators,  administrators  and  student  research  assistants. 

In  preparation  for  the  visit  of  the  team  a  senior  staff 
person  made  a  one-day  onsite  screening  visit  to  gather  documenta- 
tion relating  to  the  school  system's  attempt  to  desegregate.  Such 
documentation  included  the  desegregation  plan,  newspaper  reports, 
administrative  reports  and  additional  information,  for  example, 
basic  demographic  data. 

A  project  coordination  was  appointed  for  each  site.  He 
was  responsible  for  calling  the  study  team  together  on  at  least 
one  occasion  prior  to  the  onsite  visit,  to  discuss  all  the 
anticipatory  aspects  of  the  visit.    The  purposes  of  the  visit  and 
the  division  of  responsibilities,  while  at  the  site,  were  discussed 
in  detail  during  this  session.    Each  data  collector  was  given  a 
set  of  materials  that  included  instruments  which  were  used  during 
the  investigation  and  a  timetable  for  each  team  member  to  return 
edited  transcripts  of  interviews,  observation  data,  and  other 
summary  materials  for  discussion.    The  following  is  a  sample 
agenda  of  the  briefing  sessions  for  the  on-site  study  teams: 

A.  Introductions  of  Team  Members 

1.    Exchange  of  Addresses  and  Telephone  Numbers 

B.  Overview  of  Site  to  be  Visited 

1.  Demographic  Information 

2.  Description  and  Chronology  of  District's 
Desegregation  Plan 

3.  Local  Newspaper  Reports  on  Desegregation  Plans 
U.    Administrative  Reports  to  Board 

C.  Discussion  of  Research  Plan(s) 

1.    Timetable  for  Visit  and  Reporting 
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3.  Instrunentation  to  be  Used  During  Visit 
I.    Ecuiprrient  Heeds  for  Visit 


a.  Key  Contacts  in  Conmunity 

b.  Procedures  for  Returning  Edited  Copy  from 
Observation 

D.    Discussion  of  Housekeeping  Details 

1.  Travel  Arrangements  (to  Site) 

2.  Method  of  Transportation  (vhile  at  Site) 

3.  Motel  Arrangements 

U.     Submission  of  Tz^avel  Plans,  Travel  Vouchers 

Site  Visits, 

The  site  visit  vas  crucial  to  the  success  of  the  study. 
It  vas  during  this  tine  that  the  crux  of  the  data  was  collected. 
Thus,  the  quality  of  the  study  vas  dependent  upon  the  intensity 
of  involvement  of  the  desegregation  study  team  vith  school  and 
community  persons  at  the  visitation  site  as  veil  as  the  adroitness 
vith  vhich  assigned  tasks  vere  conducted. 

Since  it  vas  essential  that  a  wide  array  of  coverage  be  given 
to  the  data  to  be  collected,  a  team  of  four  to  five  members  visited 
each  site.    Visits  ranged  from  three  to  five  days  depending  upon 
the  size  of  the  district,  the  team's  familiarity  vith  that  district 
and  the  availability  of  resources  vhich  vere  to  be  tapped  vhile  on 
the  site.    It  vas  the  responsibility  of  the  principal  investigator 
to  determine  the  number  of  members  on  each  study  team  as  veil  as 
the  number  of  days  the  team  spent  in  each  district. 

Each  team  member  had  the  responsibility  of  collecting  specific 
data  and  identifying  process  variables  that  affected  the  school 
programs,  parents,  teachers,  administrators  and  students.  Team 
members  vere  requested  to  assist  in  contacting  and  interviewing  a 
cross-section  of  community  persons  which  included  the  following: 

1.  Concerned  Parent  Groups 

2.  Director  of  Social  Services 

3.  Police  Chief 

U.  Newspaper  Reporter  (assigned  to  the  school  district) 

5,  Htmian  Relations  Groups 

6.  Recreation  Directors 
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7.  Government  Officials 

8.  Leaders  of  Religious  Groups 

Each  site  visit  began  with  an  introduction  of  the  study- 
team  to  the  SuDerintendent,  or  his  designate,  preferably  in  his 
office.    DurinfT  the  meeting  with  the  Superintendent  the  purposes 
of  the*  si visit  were  rcafrirmei.    The  project  cocr  Jir.ai-cr  had, 
prior  to  this  meeting,  secured  a  roster  of  the  schools  in  the 
district  and  had  recommended  the  schools  the  study  team  should 
visit.    No  fewer  than  one-third  of  the  schools  in  the  district 
were  selected  and  more  were  visited  if  time  permitted.    The  factors 
for  selection  of  specific  schools  to  be  visited  were:     (1)  location 
(2)  ethnic  composition  of  staff  and  student  body  (3)  amount  of 
change  that  had  occxxrred  in  the  school  since  desegregation. 

The  study  team  went  as  a  group  to  each  school.    Upon  arriving 
at  each  school  the  team  met  the  principal  and  established  a 
schedule  and  set  of  guidelines  to  be  followed  while  in  that  school. 
The  following  are  samples  of  proceedures  that  were  used  at  various 
grade  levels: 

Elementary  School  (Grades  K-6) 

-  Interview  the -principal 

-Interview  the  vice-principal 

-Interview  at  least  foxir  teachers  at 
varying  levels,  to  be  recommended 
by  the  principal  investigator 

-Observe  at  least  four  classrooms 
(not  the  classrooms  of  the  teachers 
who  were  interviewed). 

Junior  Hiph  School  (Grades  7-9) 

-Intervi.       le  principal 

-Interview  the  vice-principal(s) 

-Interview  six  teachers  of  varying  subjects  and 
levels 

-Interview  three  counselors 

-Observe  six  classrooms  of  different  subjects 
and  different  levels  of  difficulty 

-Hold  four  group  interview  sessions  with  forty 
students  -  ten  students  in  each  (ten  all  black 
aad  ten  all  white) 
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-Administer  a  Social  Belief  Inventoiy  and  a  Stu- 
dent Interview  Fcrri  to  all  students  in  tvo  study 
halls  (classes  can  be  selected  if  the  school  does 

net  Ivdve  study  halls). 


-Interview  the  principal 

-Interview  the  vice-principal(s ) 

-Interview  six  teachers  of  varyi  ig 
subjects  and  levels 

-Interview  three  counselors 


-Observe  six  classrooms  of  different 
subjects  and  different  levels  of 
difficulty 

-Hold  group  interview  sessions  with  forty 
students  -  two  groups  of  blacks  with  ten 
each  and  two  groups  of  whites  with  ten  each 

-Administer  a  Social  Belief  Inventory  and 
a  Student  Interview  Form  to  students  in 
study  halls.    At  least  75  students  should 
be  canvassed. 


Afternoons  and  evenings  wero  spent  interviewing  parents 
and  community  persons,  individually  and  in  groups.    These  inter- 
views were  arranged,  as  nearly  as  possible,  prior  to  the  Team's 
arrival  at  the  site.    Names  of  possible  contacts  were  secured 
from  the  Superintendent  and  from  other  leads  as  the  study  team 
intermingled  with  persons  in  the  community.  In  order  to  insure 
adequacy  in  coverage  and  consistency  in  collection  of  data  each 
investigator  was  asked  to  use,  at  a  minimum,  the  instruments 
that  appear  in  the  Appendix.    The  extent  of  usage  was  determined 
in  the  briefing  sessions  which  preceded  each  on-site  visit. 

Debriefing. 

The  project  coordinator  was  responsible  for  synthesizing  the 
collected  data  and  impressions  once  the  onsite  visit  had  been 
made.    This  person  was  ultimately  responsible  for  drafting  the 
completed  report. 

An  essential  role  played  by  the  project  coordinator  was  that 
of  assembling  the  study  team  for  the  purposes  of  collectively 
analyzing  the  data  from  each  school  district  to  determine  the  key 
process  variables  that  were  found  to  be  associated  with  quality 
integrated  education.    The  interrelationships  of  these  variables 
and  the  way  they  were  linked  to  resultant  school  programs  were 
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examined  in  debriefing  meetings.    Patterns  of  variables  in 
districts  vhere  efx'ective  vork  vas  occuring  vere  identified 
and  comparisons  vere  made  where  patterns  appeared  to  be 
associated  with  particular  situations.    Comparisons  vere  made 
to  yield  a  viev  of  prc£:rar.s  serving  comparable  ccminunities . 
C^^^'Ca:*-!.- :  -     T'       v'^  ^^1:^  char^^c or Jti-C3  of  the  school 
programs  and  student  and  staff  experiences  which  emerge  under 
varying  conditions*  The  final  report  vas  vritten,  based  on  these 
team  interactions,  defriefing  sessions  and  an  overviev  of  case 
study  materials. 
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METHODOLOGICAL  CONSIDERATIONS 


It  is  probably  not  by  accident  that  the  descriptive  case  study 
approach  to  research  in  the  area  of  desegregation  has  been  avoided* 
There  are  a  nunber  of  methodoloaical  problems  for  v;hich  existing 
research  and  evaluation  techniques  fail  to  provide  answers.  These 
problens  arc  essentially,  sar.ipling,  documentation,  analysis,  and 
general ization. 


Sampl  ing 


The  problems  in  sampling,  or  case  selection,  derive  from 
the  fact  that  case  studies  are  less  concerned  with  being  represen- 
t/itive  of  a  population  of  programs  or  events  and  are  more  concerned 
with  being  representative  of  a  particular  program.  In  this  study, 
we  did  not  seek  to  choose  school  districts  that,  collectively,  would 
accurately  represent  the  status  of  school  desegregation  in  the  United 
States.    Rather,  an  effort  was  made  to  select  school  districts  vhich 
were  in  the  process  of  conducting  effective  or  promising  programs  in 
school  desearegation.  This  process  of  selection  was  heavily  dependent 
on  information  available  to  us  and  the  biases  of  the  informants  to 
whom  we  turned  for  nomination  of  programf>.  While  it  is  likely  that 
through  the  utilization  of  our  rather  extensive  files  and  the  depen- 
dence on  the  personal  knowledge  of  "experts"  in  the  field  we  accu- 
rately identified  those  districts  that  had  developed  worthwhile  and 
effective  desegregation  programs,  it  is  always  possible,  using  this 
strategy,  that^isolated  and  unheralded  programs  go  unattended. 


In  future  research  one  aspect  of  this  sampling  problem 
could  be  tackled  by  simply  increasing  the  magnitude  of  the  study  to 
insure  that  a  large  enough  sample  of  cases  is  selected  to  provide  for 
statistical  representativeness.  However,  there  may  be  a  more  diffi- 
cult problem  here,  that  is  that  the  purposes  to  be  served  by  the 
case  study  approach  may  be  incompatible  with  the  traditional  stan- 
dards for  determining  statistical  representativeness*  Since  the  case 
study  is  designed  to  be  sensitive  to  unique  characteristics  and 
circumstances  it   may  be  inappropriate  to  require  that  it  also 
address  problems  of  "average",  mean  or  modal  conditions*  Some  inves- 
tigators, tackling  this  problem  have  sought  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem separately  by  conducting  surveys  of  Targe  randomly  selected 
samples  directed  at  addressing  questions  related  to  mean  or  modal 
conditions.  And  then,  the  case  studies  approach  has  been  utilized, 
not  to  be  representative  of  that  universe,  but  to  illustriate  spe- 
.  cific  characteristics  and  particular  circumstances  unique  to  programs 
in  that  universe.  The  study  reported  here  has  not  Included  the  broad 
survey  approach  but  has  sought,  in  a  highly  selected,  small  sample 
of  a  universe,  to  describe  programs  considered  to  be  unique  - 
interesting  or  particularly  successful. 


Documentation 


Documentation  is  concerned  with  the  accurate  and  adequate 
description  of  the  elements  and  processes  involved  in  programs  under 
study.    The  problem  here  is  again  one  of  selection  and  objectivity. 
Since  the  documentation  process  is  dependent  u)on  observers,  wg 
are  in  lava      asure  victims  of  the  Suhjocti^ity  of  the  persons 
chosen  to  observe.  To  reduce  this  influence  in  this  study,  atten- 
tion was. given  to  structuring  the  kinds  of  things  observers  were 
to  observe,  the  people  to  whom  they  were  to  talk,  and  the  circum- 
stances to  which  they  were  to  be  sensitive.  These  efforts  at  struc- 
turing interviews  and  observations  may  have  contributed  more  to  the 
uniformity  of  the  information  collected,  however,  than  to  the  eli- 
mination of  subjectivity.  Again,  in  a  repeat  of  a  similar  study, 
by  increasing  the  number  of  observers,  by  giving  increased  atten- 
tion to  observer  training,  and  not  —  through  more  careful  analysis 
and  comparisons  of  observer  reports  to  search  out  consistencies 
and  inconsistencies^  it  may  be  possible  to  increase  the  degree  of 
objectivity  brought  to  the  documentation  process.    However,  in  the 
search  for  objectivity  one  doe:,  not  want  to  loose  the  intuitive  in- 
sights that  are  largely  the  function  of  subjectivity.  Since  the 
case  study  approach  is  designed  to  try  to  capture,  not  only  fact 
but  also  meaning  and  purpose,  complete  objectivity  may  be  counter 
productive.    The  second  problem,  however,  is  that  even  if  we  were 
able  to  achieve  a  high  degree  of  observer  objectivity  there  are 
differences  between  the  realities  of  circumstances  and  events  and 
the  subjective  perceptions  of  these  events  by  those  persons  parti- 
cipating in  the  study  as  infovTiiar.ts.  in  a  study  like  this  one 
where  we  are  as  much  concerned  with  the  reality  of  events  as  we 
are  with  the  impact  of  snd  attitudes  toward  these  events  what  is 
missed  in  the  observer  approach  to  documentation  is  the  distinction 
between  the  reality  of  drcurfirances  and  participant's  view  and 
interpretation  of  thex'j  c^rc>ir>^^ic^^r)c,es  we  seek  to  objectively  record. 

A  third  problem  having  to  do  with  documentation  relates 
to  the  selection  of  material  to  be  recorded.  Again,  we  are  depen- 
dent upon  observers  but  also  are  very  much  limit(»d  hy  the  restraints 
that  resources  and  tirm  place  upon  the  documentation  process.  The 
programs  that  we  have  studied  are  on-going  programs  some  of  which 
involve  processes  which  play  themselves  out  over  months  and  years, 
yet  our  observation  and  efforts  at  documentation  are  limited  to  one 
visit  by  the  project  coordinator  and  a  three  to  five  day  visit  by 
the  study  team.  This  strategy  is  heavily  dependent  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  those  ev;nts  we  were  able  to  observe  and  become  familiar 
with,  through  brief  Interviews  and  observations,  are  reasonably 
representative  of  the  nature  of  the  continuing  program.  Again,  a 
'  more  appropriate,  useful  and  productive  approach  to  documentation 
might  be  the  placement  In  schools  of  several  "participant  observers" 
who  are  continually  involved  with  the  program*:  and  with  the  process 
of  observation.    However,  this  presents  an  additional  p^srsistent 
problem  in  the  case  study  approach:  the  contribution  that  observa- 
tional and  documentation  themselves  make  to  the  change   9f  a 
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progran.    It  is  impossible  to  place  people  in  a  dynamic  situation, 
either  on  a  short  term  or  long  term  basis  and  assume  that  they  have 
no  impact  on  the  situation.    It  is  inappropriate  to   assume  that 
their  mere  presence  does  not  in  some  way  bias  the  activity,  feelings 
and  reactions  of  people.    These  proViems  have  not  been  adequately 
solved  in  documentation  research  anci  have  not  been  addressed  in  this 
study,  l.'hat   v/G  have  are  reports  of  reasonably  conscious  field  ob- 
servers \:ho  sought  to  record  the  contcniporary  status  of  the  programs 
they  observed  and  through  retrospective  analysis  to  generate  a 
reasonably  accurate  picture  of  the  process  by  which  these  programs 
reached  their  current  status. 


Analysis 


The  analysis  component  of  the  documentation  and  analysis 
paradigm  is  a  relatively  neglected  strategy  in  field  research.  The 
task  of  course  fs  to  attempt,  to  generate,  from  descriptive  material, 
some  concepts  of  and  understanding  of  what  has  in  fact  occurred. 
Much  of  the  traditional  work  in  this  area  has  been  approached  fairly 
informally,  as  is  the  strategy  used  to  date  in  this  study.  However, 
increasingly  investigators  are  utilizing  theoretical  constructs 
which  guide  documentation  and  analyris  in  efforts  at  using  the  data 
derived  from  observation  to  illustrate  these  concepts.  These  concepts 
are  then  used  to  explain  the  evidence  gained  through  observation.  If 
our  current  efforts  at  studying  the  way  in  v/hich  school  districts 
have  responded  to  problems  of  ethnic  diversity  are  continued,  future 
efforts  at  documentation  and  analysis  v/ill  be  organized  around  con- 
cepts which  may  be  developed  based  on  the  combination  of  the  findings 
generated    from  these  pilot  studies  and  the  trends  that  may  be  iden- 
tified in  other  desegregation  research.  In  the  study,  as  reported, 
the  efforts  at  analysis  are  primarily  the  product  of  staff  debriefing 
and  brainstorming  sessions  in  which  persons  intimately  familiar  with 
the  data  on  the  six  school  districts  studied  sought  to  generate 
concepts  by  which  their  observations  could  be  categorized  or  con- 
ceptions of  processes  that  v/ere  common  to  several  districts.  The  goal 
of  analysis,  in  this  study,  was  to  generate  guidelines  by  which  future 
practice  could  be  influenced  rather  than  developing  new  theoretical 
constructs  by  which  the  current  state  of  practice  in  this  field  can 
be  explained. 


In  addition  to  these  problems  that  are  peculiar  to  the 
case  study  approach  itself  there  were  operational  problems  that  were 
encountered  in  the  course  of  this  study  which  should  be  taken  into 
account.  A  reference  has  been  made  to  the  subjective  bias  of  inter- 
viewers. It  is  important  also,  as  aforementioned,  to  discuss  the 
problems  related  to  the  subjective  bias  of  persons  being  interviewed* 
Obviously,  as  these  case  studies  are  read  one  needs  to  bear  in  mind 
that  although  we  sought  to  interview  a  variety  of  persons  in  each 
setting  and  to  reconcile  differences  between  these  interviewees  by 
representirg    varied  opinions,  they  do,  nonetheless  represent  the 
biaseSii  opinions  and  impressions  of  the  persons  encountered  in  the 
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process  of  our  observations. 


Another  operational  problem  has  to  do  v/ith  consistency  and 
and  specificity  of  the  data.  Since  the  school  districts  studied 
v/ere  selected  because  they  primarily  had  features  of  their  program 
that  v/ere  of  interest  to  us,  or  because  they  vere  noted  to  be  parti- 
culoi  ly  oucstaiidi nc'  ana  not  because  of  thei)'  liavinc;  met  any  system- 
atic criteria  with  respect  to  data  pool,  v/e  encountered  districts 
which  varied  greatly  with  respect  to  the  nature  of  the  data  available. 
Some  districts  had  kept  exceptionally  detailed  records  of  developments 
so  far.  Some  districts  had  devoted  the  time  of  their  research  and 
evaluation  staff  to  studying  and  recording  developments.  Other  dis- 
tricts had  been  primarily  concerned  with  getting  the  job  done  and 
had  considerably  less  complete  records.  As  a  result,  the  data  base, 
utilized  in  preparation  of  case  studies,  lacked  both  consistency  and 
specificity  across  districts. 

A  third  problem  encountered  had  to  do  with  the  varia- 
tions in  the  circumstances  under  which  desegregation  was  initiated, 
the  timing  of  these  processes  and  the  status  of  the  processes  at  the 
time  studied.  In  some  instances  we  were  observing  voluntary  desegre- 
gation programs  in  other   court  ordered  processes.  In  some  cases 
the  programs  v/e  observed  were  less  than  two  years  old,  in  other 
instances  programs  had  been  in  operation  three  or  four  years.  This 
lack  of  consistency  obviously  present  problems  in  interpreting  the 
data  and  in  generalizing  across  school  districts.  But,  it  also  con- 
tributes to  the  richness  of  the  study  in  that  the  variety  of  circum- 
stances under  which  the  process  has  proceeded  contributes  to  our 
appreciation  of  the  complicated  nature  of  any  major  organizational 
and  value  change  in  a  social  system. 

Despite  these  and  other  methodological  problems  it  is 
still  clear  that  if  one  is  to  understand  school  system  changes  like 
those  involved  in  ethnic  desegregation  and  ethnic  integration  in 
schools  it  is  still  clear  that  impact  and  status  studies  that  have 
dominated  this  field  are  less  useful  than  studies  that  are  more 
sensitive  to  process.  What  has  been  attempted  here  is  to  disregard 
for  the  moment,  an  examination  of  outcomes  as  reflected  in  pupil 
achievement  and  to  concentrate  on  a  description  of  what  people  and 
organizations  are  doing,  what  they  feel  about  what  they  are  doing, 
and  what  appear  to  be  the  situational  concomitants  of  the  processes 
through  which  they  move  or  function.  This  study,  which  was  funded  as 
a  pilot  study,  should  be  built  upon,  redesigned  and  continued. 
S-nce,  it  is  likely  that  from  a  larger  number  of  carefully  conducted 
efforts  at  documentation  of  developments  in  this  field  we  can  direct 
systematic  efforts  at  generating  new  knowledge  concerning  the  dynamics 
.  of  institutional  change  as  well  as  understanding  attitudinal  and 
behavior  change  of  the  members  of  those  institutions. 
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PREFACE 


In  May,  1974,  a  five  member  study  team  from  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University  spent  four  and  one-half  days  in  Birmingham,  Alabama  for  the  pur- 
poses of  (1)  collecting  information  that  describes  the  desegregation  process 
as  it  evolved,  (2)  interviewing  principals,  administrators,  teachers,  stu- 
dents and  community  leaders  relative  to  their  impressions  of  the  desegreg- 
ation move  and  its  impact,  and  observing  random  classrooms,  hallways,  caf- 
eterias and  playgrounds  at  twei^ve  selected  schools. 

Given  our  time  constraints  and  budgetary  limitations  we  systematically 
chose  twelve  schools  from  the  more  than  ninety  that  serve  the  young  people 
of  Birmingham.    Our  sample  included  schools  (1)  with  an  almost  equal  dis- 
tribution of  Black  and  White  students,  (2)  those  having  both  a  sixty  per- 
cent Black  and  White  population,  (3)  those  having  almost  an  eighty  per- 
cent Black  and  White  enrollment,  and  (4)  those  that  had  all  Black  students 
and  several  having  an  almost  all  White  student  body.    Thus,  our  sample 
allowed  us  to  view  a  microcosm  of  the  Birmingham  school  system. 

We  extend  our  gratitude  to  all  school  personnel,  students  and  commun- 
ity people  who  graciously  gave  us  a  part  of  their  time.  Special  thanks  are 
extended  to  Superintendent  Cody  who  gave  us  permission  to  come  to  Birming- 
ham, to  Dr.  Matherson  who  coordinated  our  work  and  paved  the  way  for  our 
kind  of  reception,  and  to  Dr.  Goodson  who  spent  the  four  and  one-half  days 
with  us  providing  transportation,  introducing  us  and  keeping  us  on  a  rigid 
schedule. 
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CHAPTER  I 


BACKGROUND 


Description  of  Town  and  Demographic  Data 

In  the  1840 's  iron  ore,  coal  and  limestone  were  found  in  a  midlands 
region  of  Alabama  called  Jones  Valley.    By  1860  plans  had  been  made  to 
intersect  a  railway  connection  in  this  valley  between  Chattanooga  in  the 
North  and  Montgomery  in  the  South  in  order  to  exploit  these  vast  mineral 
deposits.     The  Civil  War  broke  out  and  delayed  these  railway  ties  until 
1870.    A  year  later  the  area  surrounding  this  junction  was  purchased  by  a 
private  corporation,  the  Ely ton  Land  Company.    Plots  were  established  and 
put  up  for  auction.    Additional  spaces  were  reserved  for  churches,  parks 
and  streets.     The  Land  Company  also  decreed  that  the  city  to  be  built 
would  be  called  Birmingham  in  honor  of  "the  best  workshop  in  all  of 
England." 

In  December,  1871,  the  city  received  its  charter  and  was  inhabited  by 
approxitnately  1,000  people.    During  the  succeeding  100  years  its  popula- 
tion has  grown  to  more  than  300,000  and  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
major  industrial  and  medical  center  of  the  South. 

When  one  thinks  historically  of  Birmingham  thoughts  of  slavery,  in- 
humane actions  against  Blacks,  police  dogs,  fire  hoses,  civil  rights 
marches,  and  the  bombing  of  a  church  in  1962  where  four  little  Black  girls 
were  killed  are  evoked.     It  is  the  city  that  the  late  R^v.  Dr.  Martin 
King,  Jr.  called  "the  most  segregated  city  in  America."      These  events 
happened,  and  are  truths  of  Birmingham's  past. 

One  can  easily  advance  the  opinion  that  the  treatment  of  Black  citi- 
zens up  through  the  mid-ninetea:i  sixties  was  directly  related  to  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  a  majority  of  the  community  and  the  political  leadership 
It  is  more  difficult  to  speculate  about  the  internal  feelings  and  attitudes 
of  the  general  populace  at  present  -  it  is  conceivable  that  these  old  atti 
tudes  persist  with  many  -  but  a  brief  description  of  Birmingham's  demograp) 
and  political  leadership  over  the  prst  ten  years  suggests  that  in  relation 
to  its  past  it  no  longer  deserves  the  reputation  it  gained  in  the  late 
1950 's  and  early  1960's. 


4he  data  included  in  this  section  are  primarily  taken  from  reprints  of 
articles  appearing  in  the  March  28,  1972,  edition  of  the  New  York 
Times,  the  June  10,  1972,  edition  of  the  Birmingham  Post,  Birmingham, 
England  and  from  an  information  packet  compiled  by  Dr.  W.C.  Matherson 
of  the  City  School  System. 

\he  New  York  Times,  March  28,  1972. 
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Perhaps  the  turning  point  in  the  minds  of  the  people  was  prompted  by 
1962  church  bombing.    For  by  1967  the  first  Republican  mayor  ever  was 
elected.    By  1971  two  Black  men  had  been  elected  to  the  city  council  as 
well  as  a  White  female  and  two  White  male  liberals.    Since  that  time  the 
governing  body  of  the  city  has  been  composed  of  a  moderate-liberal  major- 
ity.   One  of  the  first  acts  performed  by  this  new  body  was  to  appoint  the 
city's  first  Black  judge.    A  Black  and  White  group  of  leaders  was  formed 
into  a  community  affairs  committee.    They  are  credited  for  eliminating 
the  dual  lines  of  progression  for  Blacks  and  Whites  in  the  steel  industry. 

The  political  leadership  of  Birmingham  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
living  conditions  in  the  city  for  its  citizens  and  to  bring  in  revenue. 
This  point  is  viewed  as  critical  since  we  have  witnessed  the  decay  and 
bankruptcy  of  many  major  cities  and  a  number  of  smaller  ones  over  the  past 
ten  years.    Quite  often  problems  of  White  migration  to  the  suburbs  and  the 
transition  of  cities  into  an  ethnic  minority  and  a  poor  economic  population 
has  been  hailed  as  a  major  factor  contributing  to  this  decay,  which  has 
consistently  been  linked  to  forced  integration.    In  spite  of  being  subjected 
to  similar  conditions,  Birmingham  has  achieved  a  higher  level  of  economy 
and  prestige  subsequent  to  desegregation.    This  progress  is  viewed  as  re- 
markable when  one  considers  the  violent  stance,  taken  by  the  community  in 
the  late  1950 's  and  early  1960's. 

During  the  late  50 's  and  early  60 's  Birmingham  was  in  an  economic  de- 
pression due  to  progressing  automation  in  the  steel  industry.    By  contrast, 
since  the  late  1960's,  the  city  "has  completed  twenty  sanitary  sewer  projects, 
filled  thiry- three  open  ditches  and  storm  sewers,  built  three  railroad  over- 
passes, installed  8,800  new  street  lights,  torn  down  2,173  abandoned  dwellings, 
opened  nineteen  new  recreational  facilities, .. .invested  $556,000  in  youth 
activities,... has  helped  fund  the  new  Metropolitan  Development  Board,  and 
has  begun  a  rehabilitation  program  for  jailed  prisioners."3    Most  of  this 
work  was  achieved  because  the  voters  passed  a  50  million  dollar  bond  issue 
for  public  improvements  in  1968,  the  largest  in  the  city's  history.  By 
1972  building  permits  had  increased  from  $52  million  in  1968  to  $110  million 
due  to  outside  companies  deciding  to  move  or  open  branches  here. 

Also  in  1972,  twenty- three  industrial  plants  were  closed  because  they 
had  contributed  to  an  especially  foul  period  of  air  pollution.    These  com- 
panies then  announced  they  were  undertaking  expensive  measures  to  combat 
pollution. 

Recently,  several  ^ttillion  dollars  of  construction  has  beeri  spent  in 
the  building  of  several  large  hotels  and  two.  skyscraper-like  office  buildings. 

Birmingham's  prosperity  is  obvious  -  the  research  team  flew  into  a  new 
airport;  stayed  in  a  new  hotel  overlooking  the  new  $35  million  civic  center; 
walked  along  the  newly  refurbished  main  street  with  its  wide,  grassy,  tree 
and  bench  lined  median  while  gazing  into  the  beautiful  buildings  on  each  side 


%eprint  from  the  Centennial  edition  of  Birmingham  Magazine,  December,  1971. 


of  the  street;  and  drove  past  69,000  seat  Legion  Field,  the  home  of  a  new 
professional  football  team  beginning  in  the  fall  of  1974. 

Many  feel  that  Birmingham  will  come  to  be  known  as  an  educational  and 
medical  center  rather  than  as  a  steel  town.     Presently,  the  seven  higher 
education  institutions  are  attracting  professionals  who  probably  would  not 
have  thought  of  coming  here  ten  years  ago.     The  University  of  Alabama  in 
Birmingham  is  becoming  a  major  institution  in  its  own  right  and  presently 
employs  the  second  largest  number  of  people  in  the  city,  U.S.  Steel  is  first. 
The  University  Medical  Center  has  come  to  be  known  as  one  of  the  nation's 
best  in  its  study  and  treatment  of  the  heart.     Projections  suggest  then  when 
this  center  is  expanded  it  will  be  the  most  prestigious  of  its  kind  in  the 
country. 

Back  in  1972  the  University  of  Alabama  in  Birmingham,  with  only  a  ten 
percent  Black  enrollment,  elected  a  Black  student  as  its  president.  During 
the  week  of  our  field  study  Alabama  State  University,  a  predominantly  Black 
school,  conferred  honorary  doctorates  on  both  Ralph  Abernathy  and  Governor 
Wallace  at  their  commencement  exercises. 

Although  Birmingham's  future  seems  bright,  it  acknowledges  that  there 
are  problems  yet  to  be  dealt  with.     Some  priorities  include:     a  more  pro- 
fessional police  force,  increased  measures  for  public  safety,  and  a  natural 
expansion  of  city  limits.     Birmingham  has  experienced  a  flight  to  the  sub- 
urbs by  Wl.ite  citizens;  by  1972  the  city  population  had  decreased  by  40,000. 
Much  of  the  land  surrounding  the  city  limits  is  owned  by  the  steel  industries 
and  they  have  been  instrumental  in  delaying  annexation.    Were  annexation 
possible,  more  taxes  would  be  paid  by  the  industries  as  well  as  the  people 
living  in  those  areas  who  would  then  be  required  to  pay  the  city's  occupa- 
tional tax.     Including  Birmingham  and  its  suburbs  the  population  exceeds 
700,000. 

Because  of  its  racial  and  cultural  progress  Birmingham  was  ramed  an 
All  American  City  in  1971. 

See  following  inserts  for  a  more  comprehensive  listing  of  demographic 
data  relative  to  census  information  and  public  school  information. 

Description  of  the  School  District  Prior  to  Present  Desegregation 

As  desegregation  has  been  in  progress  since  1963,  during  x^hich  time 
three  plans  have  been  employed,  only  a  brief  statement  is  necessary  to  de- 
scribe the  school  disc:rict  prior  to  1963. 

Up  to  1962  Birmingham  operated  a  dual  school  system.     That  is,  all 
White  studenu.s  went  to  designated  White  schools  and  all  Black  students 
attended  designated  Black  schools.     The  teaching  staffs  were  divided  in  the 
same  manner.     Of  course  the  principals  were  of  the  same  race  as  the  schools 
were  designated.    At  the  central  administrative  level  there  were  no  Blacks 
filling  a  superintendent  or  assistant  superintendent's  position.    A  Black 
did  act  as  Director  of  Negro  schools.     In  essence,  Birmingham  was  a  house 
completely  divided  along  racial  lines. 
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Community  housing  was  similarily  divided.     There  were  some  large 
areas  with  Black  residents  while  there  were  smaller  '^pockets''  of  Blacks 
adjacent  to  I^ite  housing  areas.      In  order  to  serve  both  Black  and 
White  students  separately  one  might  have  found  a  large  or  regular  sized 
school  for  Black  children  in  a  heavily  populated  Black  residential  area. 
But  it  was  also  common  to  find  a  small  four  to  six  room  building  put  up 
and  staffed  by  four  to  six  teachers  Black  "pocket"  housing  area.  Thus, 
much  care  was  taken  to  prevent  integration  of  children  in  public  schools. 
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City  Government  and  the  School  Board 


Before  describing  the  three  desegregation  plans  it  is  well  to  describe 
the  structure  and  organization  of  the  city  government  and  its  relation  to 
the  school  board  as  each  of  these  bodies  played  a  vital  role  in  the  desegre- 
gation movement. 

Ten  years  ago  there  were  three  commissioners  who  ran  the  city.     It  was 
during  the  time  of  the  most  violent  racial  conflicts  that  these  individuals 
and  their  system  of  government  began  to  decline.     Leadership  changes  then 
began  and  a  new  form  of  government  was  initiated-municipal  government  which 
resulted  in  a  bi-lateral  power  structure  of  a  mayor  and  city  council.  These 
new  leaders  were  described  as  social  progressives  who  strived  for  equal  treat 
ment  for  both  races.     The  current  mayor  was  one  of  the  early  members  of  the 
city  council  that  decided  to  open  the  schools  under  the  first  desegregation 
plan  in  spite  of  the  ensuing  conflicts  which  were  anticipated. 

It  has  been  indicated  earlier  that  by  1971  there  were  two  Black  males 
on  the  city  council  and  a  White  female.     The  council  appoints  school  board 
members  to  overlapping  five  year  terms.    At  present  there  are  three  White 
board  members  and  two  Black.    A  Black  male  is  currently  serving  his  second 
term  and  a  Black  female  is  in  her  first.    Due  to  the  fact  that  board  members 
are  appointed  by  a  progressive  city  council  it  is  obviouj  that  school  board 
decisions  also  take  on  a  liberal  flavor. 

The  First  and  Second  Desegregation  Plans 

The  desegregation  plan  adopted  in  1963  was  the  result  of  a  voluntary 
action  taken  by  the  school  board.     The  table  below  illustrates  the  proposed 
plan  to  desegregation  two  grades  per  year  and  the  number  of  Black  children 
who  attended  heretofore  white  schools.    This  plan  was  implemented  during 
the  school  years  1963-64  to  1966-67. 

TABLE  1 

Black  Students  Enrolled  in  Predominantly  White  Schools;     1963-64  -  1966-67 

Black  Enrollment  In  White  Schools 


School  Year 

Grades  Desegregated 

Elemen  tary 

Secondary 

Total 

1963-64 

1-12 

2 

3 

5 

1964-65 

1-11-12 

2 

7 

9 

1965-66 

1-2-9-10-11-12 

7 

50 

57 

1966-67 

1-2-3-8-9-10-11-12 

115 

246 

361 

Table  2  is  a  listing,  by  school,  of  the  number  of  Black  students^ 
who  entered  predominantly  White  schools  from  1963-64  to  1966-67.  This 
table  as  well  as  the  one  above  indicates  that  the  movement  to  desegrate  * 
did  not  receive  much  impetus  until  the  third  year.    There  was  no  move 
to  send  White  students  to  Black  schools. 
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Phillips 
Ramsay 
West  End 
Woodlawn 


1 

2 


3 
1 


10 
13 
3 
6 


u  / 

33 
52 
24 

24 


Total  High 


50 


246 


Elementary  Schools 


Brovm 
Bush 
Eagan 
Ely ton 
Graymon  t 

Jones  Valley  Elem. 

Kennedy 

Lee 

McArthur 
Norwood 
Powell 
Pratt 

Elyton  Charlanne  PH 
Total  Elem. 
Grand  Total 


1963-64 


2 
5 


1964-65 


2 
9 


1965-66 


7 
57 


1966-67 

1 
13 

1 
14 

42 

19 
1 

13 
4 

2 
1 

 1_ 

115 
361 


Table  3  is  provided  to  show  the  percentage  of  Black  students  »3i£?rolled 
in  predominantly  White  schools  during  the  1965-66  and  1966^-67  school  years. 
Note  that  in  1965-66  only  .17%  of  the  Black  students  attendee  predominantly 
White  schools,  1.05%  in  1966-67. 

The  originally  proposed  plan  for  desegregation  was  nullified  by  a  dis- 
trict court  order  requiring  Birmingham  to  utilize  the  "Freedom  of  Choice 
Plan"  in  the  1967-1968  school  year.    This  second  plan  lasted  through  the 
1969-70  school  year. 

il-li 
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Birmingham  is  a  partially  desegregated  school  system.  The  above  mentioned 
luasons.  White  flight  and  private  schools,  accounts  for  much  of  this  25%. 
In  addition,  remember  that  three-quarters  of  the  city  housing  is  involved 
in  a  transition  phase  where  Black  families  are  moving  into  formerly  White 
neighborhoods.  These  facts  are  included  without  the  intent  of  either  in- 
dicting or  justifying  the  large  percentage  of  all  Black  schools,  but  to 
indicate  that  mobility  seems  to  be  such  a  factor  at  present  that  the 


The  court  odcr  decreed  that  the  parents  of  all  students  under  fifteen 
years  of  age  and  not  yet  in  the  ninth  grade  would  be  allowed  to  select  the 
school  of  their  choice  for  their  child  to  attend.     Students  in  the  ninth 
grade  or  above  and  of  fiteen  years  of  age  could  select  the  school  they 
wished  to  attend.     By  this  plan  no  Black  or  White  student  was  required  to 
select  a  school  of  a  racial  composition  other  than  his  own.    Ir  addition, 
no  staff  were  to  lose  their  employment,  be  discriminatorily  icassigned  or 
demoted  as  a  consequence  of  this  court  order.    Another  stipulation  required 
that  all  schools  that  remained  open  would  be  of  equal  quality.  Periodic 
reports  to  the  court  in  order  to  demonstrate  compliance  was  required  of  the 
board  of  education.     (A  transcript  of  this  decision  is  found  in  Appendix 
A.)    Although  no  specific  instructions  were  given,   the  court  recommended 
that  staff  desegregation  begin  and  that  more  than  one  member  of  the  minor- 
ity race  (white  or  black)  be  assigned  to  the  newly  desegregated  faculty. 

(See  Appendix  B  for  a  copy  of  the  Feeedom  of  Choice  form  including 
a  listing  of  all  Birmingham  schools.) 

TABLE  3 

 Total  Enrollment  Figures  for  1965-66  and  1966-67  

Total  enrollment  White  and  Black 
Enrollment  in  predominantly  White  schools 
Enrollment  in  Black  schools 

Total 

Blacks  enrolled  in  predominantly  White  schools 
Blacks  enrolled  in  the  i^ystem  (33,904  +  57)  or 
%  Blacks  in  predominantly  White  schools        57  - 

33,961 


68,121 
34,217 
33,904 

68,121 

57 

33,961 
.17% 


FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR  1966-1967 

Total  enrollment  White  and  Black  =  68,023 

Enrollment  in  predominantly  White  schools  =  33,968 

Enrollment  in  Black  schools  34,055 

Total  68,023 

Blacks  enrolled  in  predominantly  White  schools  =  361 

Blacks  enrolled  in  the  system  (34,055  +  361)  or  «  34,416 

%  Blacks  in  predominantly  White  schools      361  =  1.05% 

34,416 
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TABLE  h 


Black  Students  Enrolled  in  Predominantly  White  Schools  During  Preedom  of 

Choice  Plan 


HIGH  SC 40015 

1967-66 

l95d-69 

1909-70 

Banks 

8 

3 

6 

Ensley 

181 

122 

no 

Glenn 

7 

19 

20 

Jones  Valley 

190 

150 

140 

Phillips 

237 

461 

662 

Ramsay 

203 

222 

263 

West  End 

71 

72 

103 

Woodlawn 

93 

97 

115 

Homebound 

—  — 

8 

7 

Total  High 

990 

1,16*^ 

i,U26 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

1967-6a 

19oa-69 

1969-70 

Avordale 

2 

Baker 

7 

5 

5 
✓ 

Barrett 

6 

7 

13 

Brown 

Ik 

16 

20 

Bush 

185 

202 

Gomer 

18 

6 

Dupuy 

60 

2h 

155 

Eagan 

117 

312 

El:  ton 

168  ■ 

160 

Fairmont 

U3 

Gate  City 

1 

29 

123 

* 

Gibson 

12 

23 

Glen  Iris 

k8 

85 

'133 

Gorgas 

k2 

56 

60 

Graymont 

kkk 

527 

Huffman 

3 

InglenoDk 

16 

39 

63 

Jackson 

10 

17 

72 

Jones  VsLLley 

100 

132 

162 

Kennedy 

52 

67 

52 

Lakeviev 

51 

85 

121 

Lee 

kk 

55 

63 

M:Arthur 

328 

677 

Minor 

5 

12 

North  Birmingham 

7 

17 

51 

North  Roebuck 

6 

13 

Norwood 

7 

■  33 

In 

Powell 

37 

77 

111 

Pratt 

165 

359 

iioi. 

• 

Robinson 

1 

3 

South  East  Lake 

1 

If 

Wilson 

1 

2 

6 

Wylara 

hi 

52 

81* 

Ihmebound 

8 

6 

Speech  and  Hearing 

k 

12 

17 

Tptal  Elementary 

1,88U 

2,631^ 

3,786 

Grand  Total  . 

2, 87^1 

3,793 

5,212 

Table  4  Indicates  the  number  of  Black  students,  by  school,  enrolled 
in  predominantly  Wliite  schools  during  implementation  of  the  freedom  of 
choice  plan.     The  increase  in  Blacks  attending  White  schools  took  a 
notable  rise  during  this  time  compared  to  that  of  the  earlier  plan.  In 
1966-67  there  were  361  Black  students  attending  predominantly  White 
schools  compared  to  2,874  in  1967-68,  thus  indicating  an  increase  of 
approximately  nine  hundred  percent.    By  1969-70  there  were  5,212  Black 
students  attending  predominently  White  schools. 

During  the  first  year  of  freedom  of  choice  Birmingham's  pupil  count, 
as  compared  to  the  enrollment  of  exactly  one  year  before,  was  doT.m  1,231 
of  which  157  were  Black.    As  1,074  fewer  White  students  were  in  attendance 
1966-67,  it  seems  that  the  exodus  to  the  suburbs  had  begun.    Since  we 
cannot  affirm  that  other  factors  did  not  contribute  to  a  flight  from  the 
city,  the  previous  statement  should  be  interpreted  with  caution. 

Table  5  illustrates  tnat  status  of  faculty  integration  during  these 
three  school  years.    A  quick  glance  reveals  that  Black  faculty  members 
moved  to  predomlnaritly  White  schools  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  White 
teachers  to  Black  schools.     Specific  reasons  for  this  disparity  were  not 
revealed.     However,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  all  transfers  were  voluntary. 
(See  Appendix  C  for  a  copy  of  Superintendent's  letter  to  staff  requesting 
transfers.     Also  see  Appendix  D  for  a  copy  of  a  report  on  efforts  to  in- 
tegrate staffs  submitted  to  the  court  by  the  Board  of  Education.  Appendix 
E  shows  a  copy  of  "Targets  for  the  School  year  1968-69"  toward  staff  in- 
tegration by  the  school  board) . 

Table  6  shows  the  status  of  integration  in  the  Birmingham  Public  schools 
as  of  March,  1969. 

TABLE  5 

Faculty  Desegregation  Under  Freedom  of  Choice  Plan 

 1967-68   1968-69  1969-70  

High    Elem.    Total    High  Elem.    Total    High    Elem.  Total 

Black  Teachers  in 
Predominantly  White 

Schools  11         20       31         22         89       111       23       103  126 

White  Teachers  in 
Predominantly  Negro 

Schools  3  -         3         11         38         49       25         51  76 
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TABLE  6 

Status  of  Integration  in  Birmingham  Public  Schools  in  March,  1969 


ITEM 


No.     Schools  98 

No.     Schools  with  Integrated  Student  Bodies  43 

No.     Schools  with  Integrated  Faculties  80 

No.     Students  in  Schools  with  Integrated  Faculities  58,443 

No.     Students  in  Schools  with  Integrated  Student  Bodies  28,731 

Percent  of  Teachers  as  Members  of  Integrated  Faculities  87.4% 

Percent  of  Students  as  Members  of  Integrated  Faculities  87.3% 
Percent  of  Students  as  Members  of  Integrated  Student  Bodies  47.0% 

No.     of  Blacks  in  Formerly  All  l^ite  Schools  4,092 

No.     of  Whites  in  Formerly  All  Black  Schools  3 

No.    of  Schools  without  Integrated  Faculities  18 

No.     of  Schools  without  Integrated  Student  Bodies  55 


To  summarize  Table  6,  we  find  that  less  than  half  of  the  schools  had 
integrated  student  bodies  by  the  end  of  the  freedom  of  choice  plan;  approx- 
imately 90%  had  integrated  faculities  as  well  as  approximately  90%  of  the 
students  being  in  schools  with  integrated  faculities.     These  figures  do 
not  indicate  the  extent  to  which  students  within  these  schools  were  exposed 
to  a  teacher  of  a  different  race.    An  estimate  is  that  such  opportunity  for 
exposure  was  minimal  given  the  small  number  of  faculty  member  employed  in 
schools  where  they  represented  a  racial  minority. 
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CHAPTER  II 


Development  and  Description  of  Current 
Desegregation  Plan 

In  1969  the  United  States  District  Court  held  freedom  of  choice  to 
be  Inadequate  for  the  disestablishment  of  dual  r:chool  systems  and  directed 
Birmingham  to  submit  a  plan  to  the  court,  to  be  effective  during  the 
1970-71  school  year,  which  primarily  called  for  the  use  of  zone  assignments 
to  end  the  dual  system.    The  school  board  was  also  Instructed  to  collaborate 
with  the  U.S.  Office  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  In  the  preparation  of 
such  plan  and  to  direct  their  efforts  toward  student  and  faculty  assignments, 
facilities,  athletic  and  other  school  activities  in  order  to  make  a  conver- 
sion to  the  status  of  a  unitary  system.    Busing  was  hot  a  factor  in  this 
directive  as  Birmingham  employed  no  school  transportation  system. 

The  designated  collaborator,  representing  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education, 
was  the  Auburn  University  Center  for  Assistance  to  School  Systems  with 
Problems  Occasioned  by  Desegregation.    Jointly  they  developed  the  plan  that 
was  submitted  to  the  court  on  December  30,  1969.    In  an  interview  with  an 
assistant  superintendent  it  was  revealed  that  in  addition  to  the  select 
eight  member  panel,  these  individuals  worked  on  the  plan  in  conjunction 
with  members  of  the  NAACP  and  the  Justice  Department  prior  to  presenting 
a  document  to  the  court.    A  summary  of  the  proposed  plan,  which  was  approved 
by  the  court  with  modifications,  follows. 

Student  Assignments.    Birmingham  continued  to  employ  the  same  organiz- 
ational structure  consisting  of  elementary  schools  (grades  1-8)  and  high 
schools  (grades  9-12).    Eight  previously  all  Black  elementary  schools  were 
closed  and  the  remaining  76  divided  into  attendance  areas,  and  one  previously 
all  Black  high  school  was  closed  and  the  city  divided  into  13  high  school 
attendance  areas.    A  provision  was  provided  for  majority-to-minority  student 
transfers  at  both  levels;  such  right  to  transfer  dependent  on  the  capacity 
of  the  receiver  school.    An  additional  provision  allowed  high  school  students 
to  transfer  to  a  school  offering  a  particular  curriculum  that  was  unavailable 
in  his  designated  school  zone.    Twelfth  graders  were  allowed,  if  their 
parents  desired,  to  continue  in  the  school  they  attended  in  1969-70  in 
1970-71.    Finally,  a  small  number  of  students  from  the  county  were  allowed 
to  continue  in  particular  city  schools. 

Faculty  and  Staff  Assignments.    The  board's  intention  was  to  assign  staff 
so  that  25-33  1/3%  of  each  school's  faculty  would  be  in  the  racial  minority. 

Buildings  and  Facilities;  Construction  and  Site  Selection.    The  plan  pro- 
posed 18  improvement  projects  for  elementary  schools  and  six  projects  for 
high  schools  in  order  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  a  unitary  school  system. 

School  Activities.    The  plan  merely  provided  for  a  merger  of  all  school 
sponsored  functions,  i.e.  athletics,  clubs,  leadership  groups,  etc..  Insuring 
equal  opportxinities* 

Minor  modifications  were  suggested  by  the  court  but  most  were  eventually 
ruled  inappropriate  and  concurred  with  the  school  board's  proposal* 
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(See  Appendix  F  for  a  full  copy  of  the  court  decision.  Memorandums  from 
the  Superintendent's  office  and  the  Division  of  Personnel  relative  to  the 
reassignment  of  faculties  are  found  in  Appendices  G  and  H). 

Of  interest  at  this  point  is  to  view  total  enrollment  figures  of  the 
Birmingham    Public  Schools  from  1960  to  1973  in  order  to  compare  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  prior  to  the  first  desegregation  plan  with  enrollment 
figures  throughout  the  implementation  of  all  three  plans.     Table  7  shows 
the  total  student  enrollment  in  the  Birmingham  Public  Schools  from  1960  to 
1973  according  to  race.     From  1960  to  1962  the  White  population  remained 
relatively  stable  while  the  Black  population  showed  an  increase  of  approx- 
imately 1,300.    With  the  beginning  of  the  first  plan  in  1963  the  l^ite 
enrollment  dropped  by  about  850  while  the  Black  enrollment  increased  by  more 
than  600.     At  this  time  there  were  approximately  2,500  more  Whites  than 
Blacks  in  the  Public  School  System.     In  1967,  the  beginning  of  freedom  of 
choice,   the  Black  population  outnumbered  the  White  by  more  than  1,000.  By 
the  end  of  the  freedom  of  choice  option  the  iJlack  students'  enrollment  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  White  by  almost  4.000.     During  the  current  plan  White 
enrollment  has  decreased  by  more  than  7,500  over  the  four  years  while  the 
Black  enrollment  has  dropped  by  less  than  200.    Total  figures  over  the  13 
year  period  indicate  a  relatively  stable  Black  population,  varying  by  less 
than  3,000,  with  an  overall  gain  of  almost  1,000.    On  the  other  hand,  since 
the  first  desegregation  plan,  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  White  en- 
rollment.    Over  the  13  year  time  span  White  enrollment  has  dropped  by  approx- 
imately 17,000.    With  a  combined  racial  attendance  count  we  ^xnd  a  total 
school  enrollment  in  1973  of  15,700  less  than  in  1960.     In  1960  the  White 
enrollment  accounted  for  53%  of  the    total,  whereas  in  3^73  they  accounted 
for  only  38%  of  the  total  enrollment.     The  greatest  drop,    in  White  enroll- 
ment coincide  with  the  current  plan,  forced  desegregation.    X'Jhere  these  stu- 
dents have  gone  is  undetermined;  however,  it  is  felt  that  many  moved  to  the 
predominantly  White  suburbs  while  others  attend  one  of  the  many  private 
schools . 

Table  8  and  9  show  enrollment  figures  over  the  13  year  period  according 
to  elementary  and  high  school  levels.     Considering  that  the  ratio  of  grades 
in  the  elementary  schools  is  2-1  compared  to  the  high  schools  we  see  that 
the  attendance  drops  were  comparable  at  both  levels.    Again,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  other  factors  combined  with  school  desegregation  could 
easily  account  for  a  part  of  this  withdrawal  of  Whites  from  the  public  schools 
i.e.  escaping  from  the  occupational  tax,  construction  of  freeways  eliminating 
housing  property,  etc.     In  view  of  these  other  possible  factors  one  still 
simply  must  assume  that  forced    integration  in  1970-71  continues  to  be  the 
prime  reason  for  the  dramatic  decrease  in  White  enrollment  over  the  past 
four  years. 

Some  of  our  field  investi^^ators  carefully  studied  a  map  of  the  school 
district  that  identified  the  schools  as  they  functioned  under  the  dual 
school  structure  which,  in  addition,  had  the  new  attendance  zones  super- 
imposed on  the  surface.    By  comparing  formerly  all  Black  schools,  in  terms 
of  size  and  locar.ion,  with  those  still  open  and  the  racial  coirposition  of 
each,  it  is  highly  visible  that  Birmingham  is  in  a  transition  phase  in 
housing  patterns  over  almost  three-fourths  of  the  city.    The  eastern  end 
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of  the  ^±ty  limits  remains  primarily  a  White  community,  whereas  the 
center  of  the  city  is  heavily  populated  by  Blacks  and  the  western 
section  is  rapidly  becoming  a  Black  community •    It  should  be  pointed 
out  again  that  although  it  would  seem  that  many  of  the  city's  wealthier 
residents  have  left,  the  city  has  become  more  prosperous •    Perhaps  the 
business  centers,  recreation  areas,  and  entertainment  attractions  are 
continuing  to  pull  in  the  money  from  suburbanites  although  they  no  longer 
live  within  the  city  boundaries •    This  seems  to  te  an  extremely  Important 
factor;  otherwise,  the  future  of  Birmingham  would  be  precarious, 

TABLE  7 

Total  Student  Enrollment  for  Birmingham  Public  Schools;    1960  to  1973 
YEAR  WHITE  BLACK  TOTAL 


1973 

20,934 

33,907 

54,841 

1972 

23,659 

34,440 

58,099 

1971 

26,246 

33,990 

60,236 

1970 

28,236 

34,168 

62,404 

1969 

31,406 

35,145 

66,551 

1968 

32,504 

34,679 

67,183 

1967 

33,800 

34,814 

68,614 

1966 

34,750 

34,970 

69,720 

1965 

35,657 

34,957 

70,614 

1964 

36,33? 

35,449 

71,782 

1963 

37,202 

34,839 

72,041 

1962 

37,645 

34,207 

71,852 

1961 

37,515 

33,821 

71,336 

1960 

37,610 

32,959 

70,569 
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TABLE  8 

Total  Student  Enrollment  in  Birmingham  Public  High  Schools:    196O  to  1973 


YEAR  WHITE  BLACK  TOTAL 


1973 

7,206 

10,816 

18,022 

1972 

7,965 

10,833 

18,798 

1971 

8,7lU 

10,I;69 

19,183 

1970 
1969 

9,169 

9,939 

19,108 

10,0l;3 

9,708 

19,751 

1968 
1967 

10,055 

9,lU7 

19,202 

10,109 

9,0l;I; 

19,153 

1966 

I0,32l| 

8,905 

19,229 

1965 

10,I;70 

8,723 

19,193 

196U 

11,383 

9,322 

20,705 

1963 

ll,6U3 

8,965 

20,608 

1962 

11,368 

8,327 

19,695 

1961 
i960 

10,89U 

7,869 

18,763 

9,900 

6,6I;l 

16,51^1 

TABLE  9 


Total  Student  Enrollment  in  Birmingham  Elementary  Schools:    196O  to  1973 


YEAR 

WHITE 

BLACK 

TOTAL 

1973 

13,728 

23,091 

36,819 

1972 

15,691^ 

23,607 

39,301 

1971 

17,532 
19,067 

23,521 

Ul,053 

1970 
1969 

2l;,229 

l;3,296 

21,363 

25,1^37 

I;6,800 

1968 

22,I;I;9 

25,532 

U7,98l 

1967 

23,691 

25,770 

U9,I;6l 

1966 

2l;,I;26 

26,065 

50,U9l 

1965 

25,187 

26,23!; 

5l,U2l 

196^1 

21;,  950 

26,127 

51,077 

1963 
1962 
1961 

25,559 

25,871; 

31  Ms 

26,277 

25,880 

52,157 

26,621 

25,952 

52,573 

i960 

27,710 

26,318 

5l;,028 
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A  final  point  to  consider  here  is  the  issue  of  faculty  reassignments . 
Table  5  (see  chapter  1)  indicated  that  in  the  last  school  year  of  Freedom 
of  Choice,  1969-70,   there  were  23  Black  teachers  in  predominantly  White 
high  schools  and  25  White  teachers  in  predominantly  Black  high  schools; 
in  addition,  there  were  103  Black  teachers  in  predominantly  White  elemen- 
tary schools  and  51  White  teachers  in  predominantly  Black  elementary 
schools.     The  school  board,  in  its  effort  to  integrate  faculties  under  the 
unitary  plan,  attempted  to  place  equal  ratios  of  Black  and  White  teachers 
in  each  school.  (See  Appendices  G  and  H) •    An  absolute  equal  racial  ratio 
has  not  been  realized  but  the  movement  toward  its  achievement  has  been 
positive  over  the  four  years  of  the  current  plan  (See  Appendix  I  for  stu- 
dent and  Leacher  membership  counts  from  1970-71  through  1973-74  according 
to  school). 

Table  10  shows  the  number  of  White  and  Black  teachers  employed  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  levels  since  1970-71. 


TABLE  10 


Number  of  Black  and  White  Teachers  1970-71  to  1973-74 


High 

School 

Elementary 

School 

Total  < 

Grand  Total 

Year 

Wht. 

Blk. 

Wht. 

Blk. 

Wht. 

Blk. 

1970-71 

440 

407 

735 

808 

1,193 

1,215 

2,408 

1971-72 

439 

425 

726 

744 

1,232 

1,199 

2,431 

1972-73 

430 

421 

762 

764 

1,192 

1,185 

2,377 

1973-74 

438 

415 

687 

742 

1,125 

1,157 

2,282 

The  above  table  iaiicates  a  relatively  stable  ratio,  nearing  the  goal 
of  employing  50%  of  each  race.    Over  thr,  four  years  we  see  that  at  the 
high  school  level  there  has  consistently  been  more  White  than  Black  teachers 
and  the  reverse  has  persisted  at  the  elementary  level. 
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CHAPTER  III 


Process  Leading  Toward  Implementation 

The  school  board  appointed  committees  to  articulate  the  desegregation 
plan  to  the  community.     Community  leaders,  administrative  and  faculty  per- 
sonnel served  on  all  the  various  committees.     It  was  reported  that  the  commun 
ity  leaders  went  to  all  sections  of  the  city  to  hold  "Rap-Sessions"  with 
the  people  in  the  various  neighborhoods.     In  many  instances  this  approach 
helped  in  the  transition  to  desegregation. 

Local  newspapers,  churches  and  civic  organizations  pitched  in  and 
supported  the  implementation  of  the  desegregation  plan.     The  Black  news- 
paper strongly  supported  the  move;  while  the  White  press  was  favorable,  it 
justified  its  stance  by  proclaiming  that  such  was  the  law  and  it  must  be 
complied  with.     It  was  reported  that  many  potential  problems  were  squelched 
by  this  same  rationale.     In  essence,  desegregation  would  be  put  into  effect 
in  spite  of  protests,  such  was  the  law. 

It  is  essential  to  understand  the  importance  of  the  prevailing  notion 
that  there  was  no  alternative  to  the  desegregation  plan  -  compliance  was 
the  only  option.     In  the  absence  of  alternatives,  those  who  were  dubious 
and  potential  agitators  remained  neutral  and  no  significant  issues  arose 
to  be  used  as  a  vehicle  around  which  to  rally  opposition. 

In  the  phases  of  information  giving  and  preparation  of  the  community, 
staff,  and  students  there  was  an  absence  of  community  involvement •  Decisions 
and  plans  were  set  at  the  highest  level  and  all  information?  was  released 
internally;  there  was  no  external  input. 

Preparation  of  Staff,  Students  and  Community 

To  properly  service  the  faculties,  staffs,  students  and  parents  of 
a  community  and  system  this  large  in  preparation  for  desegregation  is 
obviously  a  task  of  monumental  proportion.     In  the  discription  which 
follows  of  the  human  relations  program  that  was  implemented,  the  reader 
will  see  that  too  few  were  directly  effected.     Federal  aid  was  granter^ 
to  help  carry  out  the  human  relations  activities.     (A  time  chart  iden- 
tifying the , activities  that  were  proposed  and  implemented  during  1970-71 
follows) . 

The  pre-desegregation  in-service  human  relations  training  invol^^ed 
individuals  from  four  population  groups  and  was  held  during  June  of  1970. 
Consultants  from  Auburn  University  helped  in  the  design  and  implementation 
of  these  workshops. 

The  first  training  program  included  approximately  125  principals, 
supervisors  and  program  directors.     These  individuals  were  exposed  to 
group  techniques  and  worked  toward  the  identification  of  potential  prob- 
lems and  a  means  to  deal  with  such  problems.     (See  Appendix  J-1  for  an 
outline  of  activities). 
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The  second  in-service  program  included  approximately  500  staff  members 
from  the  89  schools;  they  were  designated  as  the  School  Leadership  Group 
and  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  coordinating  human  relation  programs 
at  the  building  level.     (See  Appendix  J-2  for  an  outline  of  activities). 

A  third  workshop  was  designed  for  100  high  school  students  representing 
the  13  high  schools.     This  workshop  was  directed  toward  the  development 
of  activities  to  facilitate  interracial  understanding.     Some  were:    a  plan 
for  welcoming  and  orienting  new  students;  making  posters  and  slogans,  wr5  ing 
songs,  poems  and  jingles  to  create  better  interracial  understanding  among 
students.     (See  Appendix  J-3  for  an  outline  of  workshop  activities). 

A  final  workshop  was  conducted  for  approximatley  200  P.T.A.  members  and 
P.T.A.  council  officers.     These  sessions  were  oriented  toward  learning  to 
work  together,  how  to  prepare  communities  to  accept  change,  strategies  for 
breaking  down  racial  barriers,  and  exposure  to  teachers  who  had  made  a 
successfiil  transition  in  schools  where  they  represented  a  minority.  (See 
Appendix  J-4  for  an  outline  of  workshop  activities) . 

A  final  pre-school  activity  in  human  relations  was  conducted  in  August, 
1970.     Over  a  five  day  period  pr  »grams  were  conducted  in  individual  schools. 
The  nature  of  these  activities  varied  according  to  the  preferences  of  the 
leaders  at  the  building  level.     (See  Appendix  J-5  for  an  outline  of  pro- 
fessional activities). 
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CHAPTER  IV 


Programs  and  Practices  Incident  to 
Desegregation 

As  discussed  In  the  second  chapter,  the  primary  goal  In  Birmingham 
was  to  develop  a  unitary  school  system.    This  Included  a  plan  to  1)  zone 
students  so  that  practically  all  schools  would  be  desegregated,  2)  re- 
assign teachers  so  that  approximately  a  third  of  each  faculty  would  be 
represented  by  the  racial  minority  (either  Bliack  or  Wilte),  and  3)  that 
all  student  activities,  clubs  and  athletics  would  be  a  a  unitary  offering. 

As  a  consequence  of  devising  attendance  zones  nine  formerly  all 
Black  schools  were  closed,  eight  elementary  and  one  high  school.    For  the 
most  part  those  schools  were  the  smaller  ones  that  had  serviced  the  small 
pockets  of  Blacks  living  adjacent  to  White  neighborhoods.    However,  since 
1970  two  of  those  schools  have  been  reopened  due  to  an  annexation  and 
population  shift. 

The  vast  flight  of  Whites  to  the  suburbs  and  the  enrollment  of  others 
in  private  schools  has  already  been  described  and  illustrated  by  a  table 
showing  student  enrollment  by  race  since  1960  in  Chapter  II,  Also, 
Appendix  I  shows  enrollment  by  race  since  1960  in  Chapter  II.  Also, 
Appendix  I  show  enrollment  figures  by  school  since  the  inception  of  the 
unitary  plan.    The  obvious  question  is:     To  what  extent  are  the  Birmingham 
T^ublic  Schools  now  desegregated?    Table  II  indicates  student  enrollment 
figures  taken  from  an  attendance  report  of  October,  1973. 

TABLE  11 

Black  Enrollment  in  Birmingham  Public  Schools  by  Percent;    October,  1973 


Number  having  Black  Students  er^  oiled  within  the 
Indicated  Percent  Ranges  


Percent  Range 

High  Schools 

Elementary  Schools 

0-25% 

2 

20 

26-50% 

2 

12 

51-75% 

4 

4 

76-100% 

5I 

422 

1.  T\/o  had  100%  Black  enrollment. 

2.  IV/enty-one  had  lOOZ  Black  enrollment. 

Since  twenty-three  schools  have  All  Black  enrollments  we  find  that 
25%  of  the  schools  are  not  desegregated,  thus,  in  a  technical  sense. 
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Birmingham  is  a  partially  desegregated  school  system.    The  above  mentioned 
luasons.  White  flight  and  private  schools,  accounts  for  much  of  this  25%. 
In  addition,  remember  that  three-quarters  of  the  city  housing  is  involved 
in  a  transition  phase  where  Black  families  are  moving  into  formerly  White 
neighborhoods.    These  facts  are  included  without  the  intent  of  either  in- 
dicting or  justifying  the  large  percentage  of  all  Black  schools,  but  to 
indicate  that  mobility  seems  to  be  such  a  factor  at  present  that  the 
school  board  is  rendered  unable  to  desegregate  all  schools  through  a  zone 
plan.     In  any  event,  the  dual  school  system  ceased  to  exisL  in  1970-71. 
However,  the  table  indicates  a  better  representation  of  racial  distributions 
at  the  elementary  level,  perhaps  due  to  their  being  more  conveniently 
located  than  the  high  schools.    Whereas  59%  of  th»j  o.lementary  schools  have 
more  than  a  50%  Black  enrollment,  69%  of  the  high  schools  have  more  than 
a  50%  Black  enrollment.    Recall  that  it  is  possible  for  a  nigh  school  stu- 
dent to  transfer  to  a  school  out  of  his  zone  if  it  offers  a  curriculum 
that  is  not  offered  in  his  zoned  school.    Another  means  employed  to  obtain 
a  transfer  is  for  the  parents  to  obtain  a  medical  or  psychological  recommend- 
ation that  their  child's  physical  or  emotional  he«7 th  requires  that  he/she 
be  placed  in  a  different  school. 

Administration  and  Faculty  Ratios 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  II,  Birmingham  chose  to  sissign  faculty  members 
at  equal  ratios  in  each  school.    Table  10  clearly  indicated  an  unequal  but 
positive  effort  at  achieving  this  goal.    In  many  instances  there  is  an 
uneven  assignment  of  teachers  at  the  various  schools.    When  such  is  the 
case  an  effort  is  roade  to  comply  with  the  policy  of  filling  the  odd  position 
with  a  teacher  of  the  same  race  as  the  majority  of  students  at  that  school. 
Teacher  enrollment  figures  from  1973-74  indicate  that  this  policy  is 
probably  followed  at  the  elementary  level  but  not  at  the  high  school  level. 
It  was  indicated  that  in  instances  where  teachers  were  needed  in  special 
academic  areas,  but  no  acceptable  applicant  was  available  from  the  preferred 
race,  exceptions  were  made.    It  was  reported  that  this  had  presented  no 
problems.    Principals  are  assigned  to  schools  based  on  their  being  of  the 
same  race  as  the  majority  of  the  students;  so  are  clerical  workers.  Although 
some  principals  resigned,  this  act  created  no  problems  or  loss  of  jobs.  No 
data  was  secured  that  permitted  us  to  verify  that  all  principals  are  currently 
assigned  according  to  the  policy  statement. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  move  to  a  unitary  school  system  there  were  no 
minority  assistant  superintendents,  just  a  Director  of  Negro  Schools.  Cur- 
rently there  are  a  few  at  the  assistant  leve,\  and  in  supervisory  positions. 
No  specific  data  is  available. 

When  teachers  were  reassigned  a  few  never  reported  to  work  while  others 
reported  to  their  former  schools.    Since  there  was  no  way  to  legally  contest 
the  reasslgnments  most  reported  to  their  new  assignments  within  a  few  days. 
Some  teachers  who  proved  it  a  hardhslp  were  reassigned,  usually  to  a  school 
where  they  were  in  the  racial  minority.    Transfers  were  allowed  if  the 
teachers  would  accept  assignments  to  schools  where  they  would  be  in  the 
minority.    Attrition  has  been  no  problem  as  there  are  plenty  of  applications 
on  file  at  the  personnel  office. 
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Although  we,  as  a  research  team,  cannot  report  on  the  equity  in  re- 
ssigning  teachers  based  on  an  equal  distribution  of  quality  throughout 
.he  system,  we  can  report  that  in  one  all  Black  elementary  school  that 
we  visited  all  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade  teachers  were  social  studies 
specialists.    Whether  this  was  an  exception  or  a  frequent  practice  was 
undetermined. 


Grouping  Patterns 

Grouping  patterns  were  observed  in  several  ways.     In-class  observa- 
tions allowed  us  to  count  the  enrollment  by  race,  .and  interviews  with 
teachers,  students,  principals  and  counselors  permitted  us  to  ask  if 
students  were  ability  grouped  and  whether  they  were  allowed  to  choose 
their  courses  at  the  high  school  level. 

At  the  elementary  school  level  29  teachers  and  9  principals  were 
Interviewed.    Amazingly,  77%  of  the  teachers  said  ability  grouping  was 
utilized,    only  22%  of  the  principals  admitted  to  this  practice.  The 
teachers  said  that  they  grouped  children  most  often  in  reading  and  less 
frequently  in  math.    Primarily,  the  basis  for  grouping  was  the  use  of 
scores  from  standardized  achievement  tests.    Those  teachers  who  did  not 
group  students  were  generally  first  grade  teachers.    A  few,  as  well  as 
most  principals,  said  that  ability  grouping  had  been  used  previously  but 
had  not  seemed  to  serve  a  useful  function  and  had  been  discontinued. 

What  could  have  been  a  reason  for  the  above  discrepancy  lies  in  how 
teachers  and  principals  migfit  have  interpreted  the  term  ability  grouping. 
Our  observations  generally  indicated  a  good  mixture  of  students  in  class- 
rooms, racially.    Perhaps  students  are  assigned  to  classrooms  hetergeneously 
by  the  principal  but  the  teachers  group  within  this  general  heterogeneous 
assignment  for  particular  subjects. 

Seventh  and  eighth  grade  students  in  the  elementary  schools  take  sub- 
jects just  as  high  school  students  do.    Although  their  math  and  reading 
teachers  generally  refer  to  each  class  as  having  relatively  higher  or 
lower  abilities,  they  tend  to  view  the  students  as  having  a  rather  heter- 
ogeneous pattern  of  abilities.    At  this  level  the  students  have  no  choice 
of  courses,  all  are  required  and  the  curriculum  is  not  diversified. 

Table  12  shows  the  number  and  percentages  of  Black  and  White  students 
in  the  elementary  classes  we  observed.    The  figures  reflect  the  students 
present  in  each  classroom  during  our  observations,  not  the  total  enrollment 
figures.    Only  twenty  classrooms  are  included;  two  schools,  one  with  an 
all    Black  and  the  other  an  all  White  enrollment,  are  omitted.  Thus 
Table  12  includes  observations  In  7  elementary  schools  across  most  grades. 
Notice  that  the  ratios  of  Black  and  White  students  vary  a  great  deal  but 
reflect  the  microcosm  of  racial  distributions  we  chose  In  our  satnple. 

At  the  high  school  level  all  schools  used  a  type  of  ability  grouping 
known  as  tracking.    However,  tracking  was  more  In  terms  of  offering  cur- 
riculum that  was  appropriate  for  each  of  the  three  diploma  programs  - 
Academic,  General  and  Business.    The;  general  opinion  was  of fared  that  most 
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TABLE  12 

Racial  Distributions  of  Elementary  School  Classrooms  Observed 
Grade        Total  No.     No.  White      Percent  l^ite        No,  Black        Percent  Black 


Level 

Students 

Students 

Students 

Students 

Students 

2 

14 

0 

00% 

14 

u 

100% 

2 

21 

5 

24% 

16 

76% 

2 

20 

15 

75% 

5 

25% 

3 

21 

4 

19% 

17 

81% 

3 

30 

17 

57% 

13 

43% 

3 

21 

5 

24% 

16 

76% 

4 

18 

17 

94% 

1 

16% 

4 

24 

14 

58% 

10 

42% 

4 

25 

11 

44% 

14 

56% 

5 

21 

6 

29% 

15 

71% 

6 

28 

22 

79% 

6 

21% 

6 

25 

18 

72% 

7 

28% 

7 

20 

10 

50% 

10 

50% 

7 

99 

0 

xo 

7 

24 

11 

46% 

3.3 

54% 

8 

26 

15 

58% 

11 

42% 

8 

21 

9 

43% 

12 

57% 

8 

25 

5 

20% 

20 

80% 

Sp.Ed. 

13 

10 

77% 

3 

23% 

Sp.Ed. 

10 

6 

60% 

A 

40% 

(A)    This  class  was  for  low  readers  in  a  76%  Black  School. 
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students  entered  high  school  with  an  understanding  of  which  program  they 
would  eventually  enter  based  on  their  awareness  of  their  abilities.  The 
ninth  grade  served  as  a  final  opportunity  for  students  to  recognize  their 
abilities  and  make  a  decision  as  to  which  diploma  program  they  would  pur- 
sue.   Since  students  are  enrolled  in  English  and  Math  classes  at  the  ninth 
grade  level  according  to  achievement  test  scores  and  teacher  recommendations, 
it  would  seem  that  those  wishing  access  to  the  college  preparatory  program 
are  predetermined  to  a  great  extent  prior  to  the  tenth  grade  in  that  they 
have  been  placed  in  classes  deemed  commensurate  with  their  ability.  There 
is  much  research  evidence  that  suggests  students  become  aware  of  and  inter- 
nalize feelings  of  academic  ability  from  the  level  of  their  placement,  thus 
many  must  be  locked  into  the  general  or  business  programs  during  the  ninth 
grade.    The  term  tracking  is  applied  with  reference  to  the  three  diploma 
programs  in  that  the  curriculum  content  varies  with  each  program  and  is 
designed  to  correspond  to  the  substance  required  for  focus  in  each. 

One  of  the  high  schools  we  visited  had  an  approximately  50/50  racial 
ratio,  one  all  Black  and  one  95%  White.    Since  observations  and  information 
collected  in  the  two  latter  cases  were  devoid  of  racial  findings  they  are 
excluded  in  the  remainder  of  this  discussion. 

In  the  high  school  with  an  approximately  equal  racial  distribution  it 
was  found  that  an  estimated  20%  of  the  students  were  in  the  business  pro- 
gram, 50%  in  the  general  program  and  35-38%  in  the  academic  program.  Some 
estimates  obtained  through  interviews  suggested  that  no  more  than  5%  Black 
students  are  in  the  academic  curriculum.    Also  classes  in  ROTC  and  food  are 
almost  all  Black  while  classes  in  Trigonometry,  Physics  and  Chemistry  are 
almost  all  White.     Interview  data  also  indicated  that  there  are  more  Blacks 
in  basic  courses  (general  curriculum)  than  Whites. 

Given  the  above  information  we  can  conclude  that  by  a  process  of  selec- 
tion through  the  use  of  grouping.  Black  students  are  disproportionately 
placed  in  lower  tracks  and  remain  there,  at  least  in  this  school.    And  also, 
being  aware  of  their  placement  in  lower  tracks.  Black  students  select  a  gen- 
eral or  business  program.    Such  a  procedure  is  doing  very  little  to  offer 
Black  students  an  opportunity  to  experience  an  education  that  would  en- 
courage them  to  seek  access  to    vocations  offering  the  material  comforts  and 
rewards  associated  with  middle-class  American  ideals. 

We  must  also  conclude  that  the  five  classrooms  we  visited  in  this  high 
school  were  filled  with  students  in  the  general  program  (see  Table  13  below), 
based  on  the  percentages  of  Blacks  and  Whites  observed. 

In  our  observations  of  general  classroom  seating  arrangements  we  found 
that  Black  and  White  students  were  not  segregated.    However,  in  the  few 
classrooms  where  we  observed  reading  groups  (primarily  at  the  elementary 
level)  we  saw  much  evidence  of  resegregation. 

It  should  be  noted  that  disproportionate  racial  representation  in 
higher  and  lower  tracks  and  in  reading  and  math  groups  does  not  seem  to 
be  intended  as  an  act  of  resegregation.     Similar  procedures  were  followed 
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TABLE  13 

Racial  Distributions  of  Students  Observed  in  One  Integrated  High  School 


Total  No.    No.  White      Percent  White    No.  Black    Percent  Black 


Class 

Students 

Students 

Students 

Sludents 

Students 

Eng.  Lit. 

24 

9 

37% 

15 

63% 

Soc .  S  tud . 

26 

15 

58% 

11 

42% 

Geometry 

27 

14 

52% 

13 

48% 

Algebra 

17 

9 

53% 

8 

47% 

Library 

23 

9 

39% 

14 

61% 

(A)     For  our  purposes  the  library  is  a  learning  setting  equivalent  to  that 
of  a  classroom.    The  ^- ;;ri2."l:cant  observation  here  was  that  all  of  the  students 
had  completely  segxp^ys-tci  themselves  by  race  in  their  seating  and  interaction. 


in  schools  having  ail  Black  and  all  White  student  bodies. 


CURRICULUM 

In  the  area  of  curriculum  modifications,  which  accompanies  desegregation, 
there  was  no  apparent  structure  nor  were  guidelines  provided.    There  was 
marginal  evidence  of  supplying  texts  with  multi-ethnic  characters  and  themes 
and  a  few  high  school  courses  were  primarily  oriented  toward  Black  History. 
Two  observations  of  critical  importance  were  made  at  the  elementary  level. 

(1)  There  is  a  tremendous  disparity  across  schools  in  the  quality  of  facil- 
ities and  instructional  materials;  for  the  most  part  textbooks  are  very  old. 
It  seemed  that  the  greater  the  minority  enrollment  the  greater  the  disparity. 
The  superintendent,  who  is  relatively  new,  recognizes  this  problem  and  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  disparity  in  the  allocation  of  funds. 

(2)  Such  contrasts,  as  mentioned  above,  are  permitted  with  relative  frequency 
because,  in  general,  eleraentary  schools  in  Alabama  are  not  required  to  be 
accredited  by  a  regional  evaluation  association.    However,  a  movement  toward 
accreditation  is  now  in  progress.     In  order  for  the  elementary  schools  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  accrediting  board,  all  must  pass  minimal  stan- 
dards in  terms  of  instructional  supplies  and  materials,  in-service  plans, 
long  range  .<>ducational  goals,  staff  development,  adequate  space  for  maximum 
enrollment,  etc.    By  undergoing  the  process  of  accreditiation  the  elementary 
schools  will  have  to  meet  acceptable  standards  and  thus  upgrade  the  overall 
level  of  their  quality.    Therefore,  an  equalizing  effect  will  have  to  come 
and  funds  will  have  to  be  allocated  on  a  needs  basis. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

Participation  of  Black  and  White  students  in  extra-curricular  activities 
was  examined  at  the  7th,  8th  and  high  school  levels.    All  data  collef i: J 
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through  interviews  with  students,  teachers  and  principals.    Thus  the 
following  description  is  impressionistic  rather  than  absolute. 

At  the  elementary  school  level  the  only  activities  identified  were 
sports  related,  with  the  exception  of  class  elections  reported  in  one 
school.     In  the  case  of  the  latter  the  principal  decreed  that  -lass 
officers  would  be  racially  mixed.    The  general  feeling  was  expressed  that 
more  attention  should  be  given  to  establishing  activities  that  promote 
social  experiences  for  Black  and  White  children. 

The  extent  to  which  school  .   .iletic  teams  played  each  other  was 
approached  ambiguously.     It  seems  that  teams  do  play  each  other  on  ar 
interschool  basis  but  this  program  is  more  related  to  initiation  at  the 
building  level  than  as  a  result  of  central  administration  policy  or  planning. 
There  are  no  elementary  school  football  teams.    These  are  provided  through 
the  Parks  and  Recreation  program.    It  was  interesting  to  note  that  in  two 
schools  having  a  55%  White  enrollment  one  had  two  Black  and  the  other  had 
three  Black  members  on  the  basketball  team  while  in  a  55%  Black  school 
there  was  only  one  White  basketball  team  member.    This  observation  reflects 
the  trend  in  schools  having  more  or  less  of  one  race  than  the  other  with 
regard  to  basketball.     Track  teams  are  racially  mixed.     Soccer  and  badminton 
are  predominantely  White.    One  school  having  a  55%  White  enrollment  had  no 
Blacks  on  the  softball  team.    Another  school  having  a  55%  White  enrollment 
but  a  Black  female  coach  had  very  few  White  girls  on  the  volleyball  team. 

Our  observations  and  interview  data  suggest  that  the  majority  race 
predominates  athletic  teams  and  the  race  of  the  coach  also  has  a  great 
influence  on  a  team's  racial  make-up. 

In  the  high  school  having  less  than  5%  Black  students  the  following  was 
reported.    There  are  no  Blacks  on  the  basketball  or  football  teams.  There 
are  no  Black  cheerleaders.    The  track  team  has  a  few  Black  members.    It  was 
indicated  that  a  few  Black  boys  went  out  for  basketball  but  didn't  mak^  the 
team.    There  are  a  few  Black  students  on  the  yearbook  committee  and  in  the 
dramatics  club.    Also,  a  few  Blacks  are  on  the  Teen  Board  -  a  cooperative 
program  where  students  work  and  model  clothes  in  department  stores-  Another 
finding  was  that  no  Black  students  hold  a  student  council  office  or  are 
officers  in  clubs. 

Reporting  or  extra-curricular  activities  in  the  high  school  with  an 
approximately  50/50  racial  distribution  (actually  more  Blacks  than  Whites) 
should  be  prefaced  by  stating  that  one  should  not  generalize  the  following 
findings  to  other  integrated  high  schools  in  Birmingham  as  they  differ 
greatly  in  their  demography.    This  school,  for  exanple,  was  formerly  all 
white  and  has  made  a  transition  from  having  a  highly  regarded  academic 
reputation  to  one  having  a  qualitative  reputation  below  the  mean.  Many 
Black  families  have  moved  into  the  school  zone  while  the  poor  White 
families  have  remained.    Thus  the  economic  strata  in  this  school  population 
is  predominately  representative  of  the  lower-middle  income  level. 

This  high  school  has  a  Black  student  body  president.    Clubs,  organiza- 
tions and  athletic  teams  that  are  racially  mixed  included  the  Y-Teen  group. 
Driver  Education  Club,  Cheerleaders,  Rocket  Club,  Junior  Red  Cross  (officers 
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mixed  also),  Choir  (mostly  White),  ROTC  (70%  Black  but  has  White  officers). 
Honor  Society  (2/3  White),  Shop  Club  (mostly  White,  an  unusual  finding). 
Drama  Club  (predominantly  Black),  football  and  baseball  teams.     The  Pep 
Club  and  basketball  team  are  all  Black* 


Social  and  Friendship  Patterns 
of  Faculty,  Staff,  and  Students 

Data  reported  in  this  section  gleaned  from  interviews  with  principals 
and  teachers.     Interview  leads  only  required  the  respondents  to  express 
their  perceptions.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  data  pool  was  comprised 
of  12  principal  interviews  and  40  teacher  interviews. 

Student  Interaction 

At  the  elementary  school  level  the  principals'  impressions  greately 
coincided  with  our  observations;  namely,  that  children  mixed  well  in  the 
classrooms  and  on  the  playground  but  not  in  the  cafeterias.    The  following 
are  some  examples  of  typical  responses: 

"Kids  don't  even  think  Black  and  White  this  year."  and 
"They  may  segregate  in  the  cafeteria,  but  they  do  intermis 
on  the  playground." 

Principals'  observations  at  the  two  desegregated  high  schools  follow: 

"Almost  no  mixing  extra  curricularly"    (attributed  to  the  fact 
that  Blacks  have  not  chosen  to  participate),    and  "I'm  especially 
proud  of  the  way  students  here  basically  conducted  themselves  and 
the  way  they  get  along." 

The  29  elementary  teachers  tended  to  give  positive  comments  on  the 
student's  interaction.    However,  as  a  whole,  their  observations  did  include 
a  wide  range  of  responses.    The  comments  cited  below  illustrate  their  answers 
and  it  should  be  noted,  there  was  no  tendency  for  Blacks  or  Whites  to  express 
any  point  of  view  that  could  be  attributed  most  often  to  either  race. 

"I  see  Blacks  and  Whites  walking  down  the  hall  together." 
"White  children  will  nominate  Black  children  for  class  offices 
but  the  reverse  is  not  true." 

"Some  White  boys  imitate  the  dress  style  of  popular  Black  boys." 
"This  week  is  'Good  Citizen  Week'.    My  class  elected  a  Black  girl 
and  a  White  boy." 

"The  students  interact  quite  well.  Black  students  argue  a  lot 
among  themselves.  White  students  occasionally  call  the  Blacks 
'nigger'." 

"Children  play  together  and  eat  together." 

"Small  children  bring  prejudices  from  home.    Many  White  children 
don't  want  to  play  with  Black  children." 

Teacher  opinions  at  the  senior  high  level  seemed  to  be  more  positive 
and  general  in  content.    They  made  comments  such  as: 
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"They  group  themselves  along  racial  lines  but  they  get  along 
very  well.'' 

"Student  interaction  is  good  and  very  much  improved." 
"There  are  always  exceptions  but  students  get  along  well  in 
this  school.    However,  they  tend  to  polarize  themselves." 

To  summarize,  with  respect  to  our  sampling  of  teachers  and  principals 
from  a  few  schools,  it  appears  that  students  do  interact  in  the  classrooms 
and  on  the  playgrounds  better  than  in  the  lunchrooms.    And  at  the  social 
level  they  tend  to  group  among  themselves.    It  was  reported  that  more  open 
expressions  of  prejudice  appear  at  the  earlier  grades  as  a  result  of  home 
prejudice  being  brought  to  school.    And  everyone  seemed  to  feel  that  racial 
interaction  has  continued  to  progress  in  a  positive  direction;  however,  it 
is  noted  that  the  word  friendship  was  excluded  from  the  comments  offered  in 
response  to  patterns  of  racial  interaction  among  students. 


Staff  Interaction 

With  only  a  few  exceptions  almost  all  principals  and  teachers  felt  that 
racial  interaction  among  staffs  was  good  in  the  respective  schools  but  that 
such  interaction  did  not  extend  beyond  the  school  itself.    It  was  reported 
that  in  one  school  there  had  been  family  parties  including  both  races  and 
mixed  baby  showers.    At  therlr  assigned  schools  teachers  are  reported  to  work 
well  professionally,  but  at  trro  of  the  buildings  Black  and  White  teachers 
have  gradually  come  to  use  separate  lounges.    Only  one  interviewee  indicated 
that  teachers  in  her  school  had  little  professional  interaction.    It  is 
apparent  that  although  more  than  95%  of  the  principals  and  teachers  viewed 
staff  relationships  as  good  there  is  a  great  deal  of  variance  expressed  in 
the  content  of  the  word  good.    Our  impression  is  that  Black  staff  are  more 
willing  to  extend  the  current  status  of  racial  interaction  than  are  the 
Whites,  and  as  a  result  of  -the  present  conditions  Blacks  seem  more  uncom- 
fortable and  disenchanted  with  the  nature  of  the  Interaction. 

It  was  also  learned  that  for  the  most  part  teachers  and  students  of 
the  same  race  tended  to  have  better  interaction  than  cross-racially. 

In  addition  to  asking  about  staff  interactions,  principals  and  teachers 
were  asked  what  their  schools  do  to  promote  racial  Interaction  amonf  them- 
selves and  students.    A  vast  majority  said  their  schools  did  "nothlug." 
A  few  suggested  that  racial  Interaction  took  place  through  athletic  teams 
and  clubs  which  had  been  in  existence  before  desegregation.    Only  one  school 
indicated  that  through  assemblies  directed  toward  the  theme  of  character 
building  had  there  been  any  sudi  efforts,  and  this  at  the  student  level. 
An  additional  few  indicated  that  interracial  relations  should  develop  through 
experience  and  that  intentionally  designed  programs  are  often  counterpro- 
ductive. 


Equality  of  Student  Discipline 

Since  an  important  aspect  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity  is  that 
of  the  right  to  be  treated  equally  as  human  beings,  the  study  team  sought  to 
collect  the  impessions  of  advisors,  principals,  teachers,  counselors  and 
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students  relative  to  the  consistency  or  inconsistency  of  disciplinary 
measures  as  applied  to  students       each  race. 

It  is  noted  that  the  boy's  advisor  in  the  most  integrated  high 
school  of  our  study  stated  that  one  more  White  than  Black  student 
had  been  suspended  during  the  school  year.    This  information  was  not 
collected  at  the  elementary  school  level. 

It  seems  that  there  are  no  specific  guidelines  or  codes  of  stu- 
dent conduct  established  for  the  entire  system.    Therefore,  varying 
degrees  of  conduct  codes  exist  among  the  schools.    As  a  consequence 
of  desegregation  administration  of  corporal  punishment  has  become  a 
system-wide  policy.     That  is,  only  principals  may  administer  paddlings 
at  the  elementary  level,  n>  longer  are  teachers  able  to  render  this 
type  of  punishment.    At  the  high  school  level  the  boy's  advisors  are 
given  the  same  authority. 

Teacher?  on  Discipline 

Teachers  were  asked  whether  discipline  and  conduct  codes  were 
applied  consistently  across  races. 

In  all  instances  the  high  school  teachers  felt  that  students  were 
treated  equally  and  fairly  (this  applies  in  both  Black  and  White  teacher 
interviews).    At  the  well  integrated  high  school  teachers  indicated  that 
discipline  problems  were  sent  to  the  student  advisors;  problems  are  not 
racial,  fights  most  often  occur  within  races;  and  older  students  create 
more  problems.     In  the  predominantly  White  high  school,  teachers  commented 
that  treatment  of  students  is  fair;  discipline  codes  are  applied  equally; 
the  degree  of  discipline  depends  on  the  incident,  e.g.  boys  are  suspended 
for  smoking,  girls  are  usually  given  detention  for  the  first  offense; 
vandalism  and  heavy  drugs  are  usually  the  biggest  problem  with  White  boys; 
discipline  is  primarily  left  to  the  classroom  teacher,  then  to  the  student 
advisors,  and  at  the  highest  level  to  the  principal;  Black  students  present 
no  unusual  problems.    At  the  all  Black  school  teachers  reported  the  follow-- 
ing:    discipline  problems  tend  to  be  personal,  not  racial,  e.g.  Black 
students  who  give  trouble  to  White  teachers  also  give  trouble  to  Black 
teachers;  sometimes  White  teachers  have  discipline  problems  with  Black 
students;  and,  if  White  teachers  are  too  nice  they  have  difficiilty  dis- 
ciplining Black  students. 

Some  random  samples  of  teacher  comments  on  student  discipline  a""  the 
elementary  school  level  follow:    "White  teachers  have  difficulty  in  axs- 
ciplining  Black  kids,,"  "There  is  too  much  favoritism  for  Blacks,"  "Not 
much  of  a  problem  for  me,  but  problems  with  discipline  have  increased 
since  corporal  punishment  was  forbidden,"  "White  stuJents  require  direct, 
immediate  attention. . .Black  students  need  a  lot  of  help  in  coping  with 
home  problems,"  "Discipline  is  more  difficult  with  Blacks.    I  can't  com- 
pensate for  home  instilled  behavior." 

Counselors  on  Discipline 

Counselor  responses  are  only  represented  at  the  high  school  level 
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as  there  were  no  elementary  counselors  in  the  schools  the  study  team 
visited.    Comments  showed  little  variance  across  schools.    Some  were: 
"Blacks  feel  Whites  get  preferential  treatment  in  terms  of  discipline," 
"There  are  few  racial  problems,"  "The  ninth  graders  seem  to  have  an  ad- 
justment problem,"  "There  are  no  problems  between  students  and  teachers  - 
not  even  White  teachers  and  Black  students.     I  have  not  seen  White 
teachers  afraid  of  Black  students,"  "Drugs  predominate  in  this  area." 

Students  on  Discipline 

A  group  of  Black  and  White  students  in  each  of  the  three  high  schools 
and  in  two  of  the  elementary  schools  were  asked  whether  rules  and  discipline 
were  equally  enforced  at  their  respective  schools.     In  general  the  students 
indicated  equal  treatment.    However,  views  were  not  always  consistent. 
The  high  school  students  gave  the  following  responses:     "Black  students 
get  away  with  stuff  the  White  kids  would  be  suspended  for,  e.g.  fighting 
in  the  cafeteria,"  "Drugs  is  the  biggest  problem  and  it's  getting  worse," 
"Advisors  should  advise  not  give  out  discipline,"  "There  are  quite  a  few 
pregnant  girls  and  pot  smoking,  but  the  situation  is  getting  better  than 
last  year,"  "A  few  Black  and  White  teachers  have  problems  disciplining 
students,  it's  an  individual  teacher  thing." 

Students  interviewed  in  the  elementary  schools  gave  answers  similar 
to  those  of  the  high  school  students  -  when  asked  about  equality  of  dis- 
cipline they  tended  to  talk  about  behavioral  problems  more  than  the  dis- 
ciplinary action.    Some  examples  of  their  responses  follow:    "There  are 
some  Black-White  fights  but  they're  not  racial  fights,"  "Both  the  Black 
and  White  students  call  each  other  names  but  Miss  "Smith"  makes  them 
apoligize,"  "There  are  lots  of  fights  between  Blacks  and  Whites,"  "Some 
Black  students  say  that  White  teachers  are  always  hollering  at  Blacks  - 
But  that  is  not  true." 

Advisors  on  Discipline 

Beys'  and  girls'  advisors  in  each  of  the  three  high  schools  were 
asked  about  the  nature  of  discipline  administered  to  the  students  and  their 
view  of  how  fair  such  disciplinary  actions  were  received  by  students  of 
both  races.     Some  responses  follow:    "This  year  I  get  a  lot  of  coopera- 
tion from  Black  students,  they  accept  their  punishment  alone  with  everyone 
else.    Last  year  they  were  looking  to  see  if  they  were  going  to  be  treated 
fair,"  "The  major  discipline  problems  have  to  do  with  students  cutting 
classes,  or  being  considered  insubordinate  to  teachers.    There  are  con- 
stant comments  about  a  child  being  disrespectful  over  very  minor  affairs. 
Teachers  seem  to  push  too  hard  on  insignificant  issues,"  "Truant  cases 
are  the  greatest  problem,"  "The  students  don't  care  for  science  and  English 
and  take  it  out  on  these  teachers.    In  the  science  department  the  problem 
is  mostly  between  the  Black  students  and  the  White  teacher,"  "The  major 
problem  is  that  the  Black  girls  are  belligerent  and  the  matriarchial  system 
is  the  cause,"  "This  year  we  can  talk  about  problems  without  it  being  racial 

Principals  on  Discipline 

The  following  are  examples  of  typical  comments  by  principals  on  stu- 
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dent  discipline.    They  are  so  homogeneous  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
separate  responses  of  elementary  school  principals  from  high  school 
principals.     "Discipline  is  nondiscriminatory.    The  girls  are  more  of  a 
problem  than  boys.     Black  girls  are  less  submissive  than  White  girls. 
The  majority  of  the  problems  are  non-racial  fist  fights.  Black  or  Black 
and  White  on  White.    Mixed  fights  don't  appear  to  be  over  racial  matters," 
"Major  discipline  problems  result  from  outsiders,  18-21  year  olds,  who 
are  not  in  school.     There  is  a  problem  in  not  being  able  to  police  the 
grounds,"  "My  biggest  problem  is  class-cutting.    My  teachers  are  becoming 
too  lax  and  not  caring  about  the  whereabouts  of  kids,"  "Not  only  is  i^ 
true  that  many  Whites  cannot  handle  Black  kids,  but  it  is  also  true  of 
Black  teachers.    However,  I  do  think  that  more  Whites  have  that  problem 
than  Black  teachers,"    "The  major  problems  are  cutting  class  and  smoking 
cigarettes,  there  is  only  a  trace  of  drugs  and  drug  problems  are  not  a 
concern  since  it  doesn't  happen  on  school  property,"  "Most  of  my  problems 
are  trifleness,  like  talking  in  class.    And  most  problems  came  from  kids 
just  moving  into  the  district.     One  or  two  teachers  have  sent  dispropor- 
tionate numbers  of  Blacks  in  for  misbehavior.     I  talked  to  the  teachers 
about  it,"  "We  have  no  big  racial  problems  as  far  as  integration.  I'm 
determined  that  children  treat  each  other  with  respect.     I'm  a  Christian 
and  I  demand  that  everyone  be  treated  with  respect,"  "We  do  have  some 
problems...!  believe  in  building  a  behavioral  contract  with  a  child  after 
talking  to  that  child.     On  the  third  time  the  child  is  brought  into  the 
office,  he  gets  paddled.     We  will  refer  the  child  to  the  Board  only  in 
extreme  cases.     Visiting  teachers  are  usually  very  effective." 


SPECIAL  FUNDED  PROGRAMS 

Special  funds  were  provided  for  the  human  relations  training  pro- 
gram for  the  1970-71  school  year  which  has  been  described  elsewhere  in 
this  study. 

In  addition,  Birmingham  Public  Schools  receives  Title  I  funds  to 
support  educational  programs  directed  at  children  with  special  educational 
needs.     On  page  XXXIV  and  XXXV,  the  1972-73  report,  submitted  by  the 
Birmingham  School  District,  is  provided  to  describe  the  nature  of  those 
services  provided  with  Title  I  funds.     If  other  specially  funded  programs 
exist  within  the  district  they  were  not  identified. 

Student  Achievement 

The  recent  past  has  produced  evidence  that  many  factors  other  than 
innate  intellectual  potential  influence  student's  performance  on  stan- 
dardized achievement  tests.     Page  XXXVI  represents  an  example  of  how  one 
educator  in  Alabama  has  attempted  to  account  for  some  of  these  "other" 
variables  when  comparing  Alabama  student  achievement  results  with  that  of 
the  national  norm  sample.    Note  that  four  variables  control  economic 
status  while  the  other  accounts  for  the  ratio  of  Whites  and  Blacks.  It 
is  well  known  that  income  level  of  individuals  and  communities  is  highly 
related  to  social  status  and  opportunities  for  upward  mobility;  also, 
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SUMMARY-  REPORT  OF  TITLE  I  PROJECT,  ESF.'\,  P. 89  -  10 


1972  -  1973 


Name  and  address  of  Local  Educational  Agency 


Telephone  number: 


Birmingham  Public  Schools 


323-8521 


2015  7th  Av  nue,  North 


Ext.  245-"246-247 


Birmingham^  Alabama  35203  

Brief  Title:        Services  for  Children  with  Special  Educational  Needs 

Cost:  $1,880,932,00 

Number  of  Participants:      8^374   ^  

Grade  Levels  Included:       K  -  11  ^  

Brief  description  of  approved  Title  I  activities  designed  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  educationally  deprived  children  participating  In  this  project: 

Birmingham's  Title  I  project  is  an  umbrella  type  program  with  a  number  of 
different  components  designed  to  meet  needs  of  pupils  from  pre-school  through 
eleventh  grade  high  school,    ^'hough  the  various  component  parts  differ  specifi- 
cally In  emphasis  and  in  techniques  used  to  accomplish  their  particular  purposes 
they  share  a  co;mnon  two  fold  goal  of  enabling  disadvantaged  learners  to  acquire 
and  Improve  academic  skills  and  to  develop  habits  and  attitudes  needed  to  cope 
more  effectively  with  everyday  problems. 

During  the  1972-73  school  year,  20  kindergarten  classes,  each  staffed  by  a 
certificated  teacher  and  an  aide,  enrolled  371  pupils.    At  the  end  of  the  year, 
scores  on  the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test  fell  in  the  A-C  categories  for  63% 
of  the  pupils. 

Readiness  classes  developed  for  the  immature  6-year  old  child  provide  a  year 
of  experiences  and  activities  designed  to  "ready"  the  child  for  th»:t  formal 
first  grade  the  following  year.    381  pupils  were  enrolled  in  25  classes.  End 
of  year  testing,  using  the  Metropolitan  Readiness  Test,  indicates  that  86%  of 
.the  children  had  scores  falling  in  the  A-C  category  and  on  this  basis  should 
be  successful  In  first  grade. 

The  developmental  reading  program  in  which  4043  pupils  from  grades  2-8  parti- 
cipated supplements  the  regular  reading  program  and  provides  an  opportunity 
for  poor  readers  to  have  individualized  instruction  at  their  own  reading  level. 
The  51  teachers  located  in  52  schools  have  an  average  load  of  approximately 
80  pupils  who  are  seen  in  groups  ranging  from  10  to  20.    Pre  and  Post  testing 
using  appropriate  forms  of  the  Metropolitan  Residing  Tests  show  a  mean  gain  for 
all  pupils  of  .9  in  Word  Knou'ledge,  1.0  in  Reading  and  .9  in  Total  Reading. 
At  the  high  school  level,  663  pupils  were  cxnrollcd  in  grades  9-11.  Extremely 
disabled  readers,  with  long  histories  of  frustration  and  failure,  410  of  this  . 
jroup  present  for  Pre  and  Post  testing  began  the  year  with  a  mean  grade  score 
of  4*8  in  Vocabulary  (California  Test  of  Basic  Skills)  and  4.6  in  Compreh'^nsion. 
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End  of  the  year  mean  scores  were  5,3  and  4,8  respectively.     Progress  as  measured 
by  achievc:nent  tests  has  been  poor.    However,  data  included  in  case  studies  v;ritten 
by  teachers,  and  questionnaires  completed  by  students,  reflect  changes  in  attitude 
vhlch  arc  significant  but  which  cannot  be  measured  objectively.     650  9th  and  10th 
grade  pupils  in  5  schools  were  enrolled  in  the  Writing  Lab  Program.    Progress  as 
reported  by  pupils  and  teachers  was  significant.    Skills  developed  in  the  Writing 
Lab  enabled  pupils  to  meet  subject  matte/  requirements  in  other  areas  more  effective- 
ly, thus  improving-  grades  and  attitudes  tf^ard  school  and  learning  in  general. 

The  Basic  Skills  program  provides  a  "growing,  place"  for  boys  and  girls  lost  and 
stunted  in  the  regular  classroom  who  have  more  than  the  average  number  of  learning, 
emotional  and/or  social  problems.    These  youngsters  get  individual  help  in  basic 
reading,  numbers,  and  communication  skills  for  approximately  one-half  day  in  the 
Basic  Skills  room.     The  remainder  of  the  day,  they  "travel"  with  their  peers  and 
another  group  of  disadvantaged  problem  learners  come  to  the  Basic  Skills  room.  This 
year  570  pupils  in  grades  1-8  participated  in  this  program  in  18  schools.    The  mean 
gain  in  Total  Reading  for  313  students  in  grades  3-8  present  for  Pre  and  Post 
testing  using  CT3S,  was  .7. 

Mathematics  improvement  is  a  goal  in  the  Basic  Skills  program  at  elementary  level 
and  in  the  Mathematics  program  in  high  school.    The  .mean  grade  score  gain  in  Total 
Arithmetic  (CTBS)  for  304  Basic  Skills  pupils  in  grades  3-8  was  .6.     450  pupils  in 
6  schools,  working  with  -6  teachers  and  2  teacher  assistants,  participated  in  the 
high  school  math  program.     Students  came  to  the  Hath  Lab  for  assistance  with  work 
which  they  could  not  handle  adequately  in  the  regular  Math  class.     Pveview,  practice, 
reinforcement  and  support  on  an  individualizec  basis  enabled  a  number  of  these 
pupils  to  return  to  the  regular  class  and  perform  successfully.    A  median  raw  score 
gain  of  3.4  on  Cooperative  Arithmetic  tests  administered  Pre  and  Post  was  reported 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

PAL,  a  cross  age  tutorial  program  developed  for  pupils  in  grades  3-5  and  staffed  by 
7th  and  Sth  grade  students  working  under  the  direction  of  5  supervising  PAL  teachers 
serving  26  schools,  enrolled  392  tatorees  and  402  tutors.     On  Pre  and  Post  testing, 
using  the  Slosson  Oral  Reading  Test,  the  me.?n  gain  for  tutorees  was  1.1. 

SOS,  another  cross  age  tutorial  program  in   ..lich  older  disabled  readers  helped 
younger  disabled  readers »  thus  differing  from  PAL,  in  which  older  able  readers  assist 
younger  pocv-  readers,  enrolled  249  pupils,  131  younger  and  118  older.    Mean  grade 
score  gain  on  SORT  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  100  pupils  Pre  and  Post  tested  was 
1.2  for  the  younger  pupils  and  1.0  for  the  cider.    Four  teachers  working  in  8 
schools  served  the  pupils  in  this  program. 

Support  personnel  undergird  and  provide  services  to  assist  the  various  components 
of  the  program  in  r(?iaching  their  goals >    The  elementary  counselors  working  in  55 
Title  I  schools,  administered  5303  individual  mcutal  tests  (495  Binet  -  4808  Slosson), 
They  reported  having  2322  c*:  Md  conferences,  1119  parent  conferences,  and  3321  con- 
ferences with  teachers.     The  tT'j  Title  1  nurses  reported  screening  1667  children  for 
visual  acuity,     781  h^aiing  iiests  were  given*    They  referred  118  pupils  to  clinics, 
made  53  follow-up  visits  and  had  conferences  with  students  and  teachers  concerning 
student  her^lth  problems. 

More  than  one  thousrind  contacts  are  reported  for  the  two  Title  I  visiting  teachers. 
These  contacts  include  initial  and  foliou-up  home  visits,  conferences  with  teachers 
and  with  pupils.     In  addition  to  working  with  attendance  and  conduct  problems,  the    •  j 
visiting  teachers  assisted  poverty  lev.^l  families  in  securing  food,  clothing  and 
transportationc 


ALABAMA  EDUCATION  STUDY  COMMISSION  (AESC) 


REPORT  ON  STUDENT  PER^^ORMANCl  AND  PER  CENT  OF  EXPECTANCY 


Comments  from  Dr.  B.  D.  Whetstone,  as  reported  in  the  Birmingham  News 
of  7/31/73: 

While  Dr.  Whetstone  was  working  on  the  AESC  report,  he  attended  several 
nationwide  education  conferences,  at  which  considerable  concern  was 
expressed  that  achievement  test  scores  are  to  a  great  extent  a  reflectipn 
of  a.person*s  economic  and  social  background. 

"The  evidence  was  pretty  strong  that  high  test  (scores)  were  made  in 
school  systems  where  the  students  were  from  families  with  higher  economic 
and  social  status.    In  fact,  the  tests  not  only  reflected  what  the  schools 
had  done  but  what  the  parents  had  done  for  the  child." 

Several  states  were  building  into  the  test:  scores  socio-economic  factors 
if  they  appeared  to  be  affecting  student  perf ormanc .    Whetstone  became 
interested  and  decided  to  do  the  same  for  Alabama.     "I  boiled  down  from 
about  twenty-five  possible  factors,  five  that  definitely  seemed  to  be 
influencing  the  Alabama  scores.      These  included: 

the  wealth  of  the  community,  based  on  assessed  evaluation  of  property; 
the  amount  of  income  tax  paid  by  the  area  served  by  the  school  system; 
the  percentage  of  the  population  earning  more  than  $10,000  annually; 
the  percentage  of  the  population  earning  $3,000  or  less  annually; 
'     and  the  white-black  ratio." 

He  used  a  mathematical  formula  to  determine  how  much  each  factor  reduced 
or  increased  test  scores  and  came  up  with  an  "expectancy  table,"  which 
showed  how  a  school  should  be  ranked  in  comparison  with  the  national  norm 
considering  the  ntimber  of  strikes  against  It  for  attaining  that  norm. 

Whetstone  feels  raw  achievement  test  data  often  puts  school  systems  "in  a 
bad  light  when  actually  they  are  doing  an  extraordinary  job,  considering 
the  odds  with  which  they  have  to  work." 

"I  think  it's  been  conclusively  proven  that  the  schools  can  bring  achieve- 
ment test  scores  up  only  so  far.    The  lest  has  to  be  done  by  raising  the 
economic  status  of  the  community*" 
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especially  in  the  Southern  region,  that  traditionally  the  color  of  a  man's 
skin  has  imposed  a  great  inhibiting  impact  on  his  economic  and  social  oppor- 
tunities.   Therefore,  the  following  page  should  be  considered  with  a  respect- 
ful regard  for  its  validity  when  looking  at  Birmingham  Achievement  scores. 

It  has  already  been  described  that  Birmingham  has  a  reasonably  sood  mun- 
icipal income  in  spite  of  a  vast  exodus  of  upper  income  White  families,  that 
many  White  children  in  Birmingham  attend  private  schools,  school  funds  are 
unevenly  allocated,  and  that  the  city  is  becoming  heavily  populated  with 
minority  citizens.    Given  these  conditions  one  could  easily  predict  that  as 
a  whole  student  achievement  is  below  the  national  norm,  and  that  within  the 
city  itself  the  predominantly  Black  schools  would  yield  lower  achievement 
results  than  predominantly  White  schools. 

The  second  insert  indicates  the  expected  performance  levels  of  Alabama 
students  on  the  California  Achievement  Test  at  the  8th  and  11th  grades,  based 
on  the  results  of  the  study  reported  on  the  page  preceding  it.    For  example, 
the  national  norm  for  8th  graders  would  be  about  8.1  in  Reading,  Language 
and  Mathematics  subtests.    However,  for  Alabama  students  the  average  norms 
on  these  three  subtests  are  6.7,  6.5  and  6.7.    These  figures  indicate  that, 
given  the  income  and  minority  status  of  Alabama,  Alabama  students  who  per- 
form more  than  one  grade  level  below  the  national  norm  are  still  doing  as 
well  as  could  be  expected  given  their  status  as  citizens  of  Alabama. 

A  summary  sheet  is  provided  that  shows  the  results  of  the  8th  grade  stu- 
dents on  the  Reading  Comprehension  section  of  the  California  Achievement  Test 
taken  in  September  of  1973. 

Also  included  is  a  summary  of  all  8th  grades  showing  the  average  of  all 
subtests  of  the  California  Achievement  Test  by  school  and  their  rank  compared 
to  each  other.    These  summaries  were  distributed  to  each  elementary  schoo^_. 
Upon  close  inspection  one  finds  that  the  average  of  all  subtests  ranked  from 
1  to  20  is  9.20  to  7.17.    These  average  results  are  higher  than  that  expected 
of  students  in  Alabama  as  a  whole.    Seven  of  these  schools  have  all  White 
enrollments,  ten  have  more  than  90%  White  enrollment,  two  have  80-90%  White 
enrollment  and  one  has  a  70%  White  enrollment.    Three  of  the  all  Black  schools 
ranked  from  29  to  39,  the  highest  average  being  6.50  which  is  about  what  is 
expected  in  Alabama.    Eighteen  other  all  Black  schools  and  twelve  having  90% 
or  more  Black  enrollments  ranked  from  40.5  to  74  and  had  average  results  from 
6.04  to  4.44.    Clearly  then,  these  achievement  results  indicate  that  greater 
percentages  of  minority  students  in  schools  is  related  to  lower  achievement. 
Information  was  not  secured  to  suggest  that  family  income  levels  are  in  fact 
highly  related  to  the  levels  of  students'  performance  although  one  could 
easily  speculate  that  such  is  the  case.    Also,  one  could  suggest  that  zoning 
has  done  litte  to  distribute  students  in  a  manner  that  has  provided  better 
educational  opportunities  for  the  poor  and  minorities.    Two  more  observations 
can  be  inserted  here:     (1)  The  unequal  apportioning  of  school  budgets  could 
be  a  factor  that  accounts  for  some  of  the  lowest  achieving  schools  being  so 
equipped  that  the  teaching  materials  are  inadequate,  and  (2)  as  a  number  of 
minority  persons  indicated  in  interviews,  that  the  best  Black  teachers  had 
been  assigned  to  predominantly  White  school  and  the  poorest  White  teachers 
has  been  assigned  to  predominantly  Black  schools. 
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CALIFORlTIA  ACHIEVEIIEUT  test,  CrJVDE  S,  SEPTEISEn  1973 


AVERAGE  OF  SUBTESTS  BY  SCHOOL 

The  flrrt  column  gives  the  name  of  the  school*    The  second  column  Is  the 
average  grade  placement  score  of  all  of  the  subtest  grade  placements  for 
each  school:    Reading. Vocabulary,  Reading  Comprehension,  Ilathematlcs: 
Computation^  ilathematlcs:  Concepts,  Language:  Ilcchanlcs,  Usage  and  Struc- 
ture, and  Spelling,    The  third  column  provides  the  rank  of  the  school  on 
the  achievement  test  compared  with  other  elementary  schools  in  Birmingham 

national  Woi*m:  8.1 

Ilote:    The  average  grade  scores  for  Robinson  School  and  Central  Park 
School  include  the  8th  grade  enrichment  classes  in  those  schools. 


• 

Average  of 

School 

all  Subtests 

Rank 

Arthur 

7.87 

13 

Avondale 

7.77 

15 

Bahcr 

6.34 

33 

Barrett 

6.80 

25.5 

Brovm 

7.91 

12 

Bush 

6.85 

24 

Callo\7ay 

5.47 

46.5 

Center  Street 

6.04 

40.5 

Central  Pkrk 

8.04 

fl 

Christian' 

8.60 

2 

Comer 

7.95 

Counclll 

4,61 

71 

Curry 

6.24 

37 

Davis 

5.30 

57 

Dupuy 

5.64 

45 

Eagan 

5.47 

46.5 

Ely ton 

6.42 

32 

Fairmont 

6.80 

25.5 

Fairviev; 

7.81 

14 

Fin ley  Avenue 

4.80 

66 

Gate  City' 

5.72 

44 

Gibson 

■  6.60 

28 

Glen  Iris: 

7.00 

Going 

S.41 

5 

Gorges 

6.31 

35 

Graymont 

5.34 

55 

Green  Acres 

7.47 

18 

llemphill 

6.30 

36 

mi 

5.41 

52 

llolinan 

7.74 

16 

Eudson 

4.81 

65 

64 
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BXRMINGHAM  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
GUIDANCE  DEPARTMENT 

READING  SKILLS  OF  EIGHTH  GRADE  STUDENTS  IN  THE  BIRMINGHAM  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
AS  SHOWN  ON  THE  READING  COMPREHENSION  SECTION  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 

Date  of  Test:         September  1973 
National  Grade  Placement:  8.1 
Mean  Grade  Equlvalen^  of  Birmingham  City  Students:  6t7 


The  frequency  distribution  of  scores  made  by  8th  grade  students  In  the  Birmingham 
Public  Schools  on  the  Reading  Comprehension  section  of  the  California  Achievement 
Tests  show  that: 

lo  71  percent,  or  3,468  students,  were  reading  below  the  national  norm 
for  8th  grade  pupils.  . 

2.  1,675  students,  or  34  percent  (more  than  one-third  of  the  8th  grade 
students  enrolled  In  the  Birmingham  Public  Schools)  were  reading  on 
a  4th  grade  level  and  below. 

3.  9  percent,  or  422  students,  were  reading  at^  8th  grade  level. 

4.  21  percent,  or  1,013  students,  were  reading  above  8th  grade  level. 

Total  number  of  8th  grade  students  In  the  Birmingham  City  Schools  who  took  the 
Reading  Comprehension  section  of  the  California  Achievement  Test  In  September  1973 
4,903. 
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Average  of 

School 

all  Subtests 

Rank 

Huffman 

8.56 

3 

6.77 

27 

»Jarlt*5ori 

V»  F^*^  \Ji  1 

5.22 

59 

Jonpfl  VaI 1 pv 

5.7A 

42.5 

31 

Kingston 

5.32 

56 

6.20 

38 

7.12 

21 

Levis 

4.70 

69 

Lincoln 

5.11 

61 

McArthur 

5. AO 

53 

McCaw 

5.17 

60 

McElwaln 

9.20 

1 

Minor 

7.17 

20 

Nortili  Blrmlnch^m 

5.00 

63 

North  Roebiiclc 

7.93 

11 

Northslde 

4.07 

75 

Nonjoorl 

5.42 

SO 

Oliver 

5.74 

42.5 

pAt*  t*Pl*ROn 

5.42 

50 

PrtuH  pr 1 V 

5.02 

62 

Pnupl 1 

5.37 

54 

Pratt 

4.70 

69 

Price 

7.37 

19 

Prlnpp  trin 

4.98 

64 

PutnAin 

8.47 

4 

Rl^clns 

4.55 

72 

Rllev 

AVJLxc  y 

6.50 

29 

XiiOwAI 

8.16 

7 

Srott 

6.04 

40.5 

Sherman  Helchts 

6.12 

39 

Shields 

5.42 

50 

Smith 

7.95 

9.5 

South  East  Lake 

7.69 

17 

SdauIcHhs 

4.70 

69 

Toggle 

5.28 

58 

Tuxedo 

4.44 

74 

Washington 

4.78 

67 

Uest  Center  Street 

6.48 

30 

i/hatley 

4.50 

73 

V^llkerson 

5.45 

48 

Wilson 

6.88 

23 

8.17 

6 

6.32 

34 

JKC 
4/1/74 


66 
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The  following  insert  entitled,  Comparison  of  Three  Reading  Programs 
Used  in  the  Birmingham  Public  Schools,  1972-1973,  gives  a  summary  of  first 
grade  students'  deviation  IQ's  and  their  reading  achievement  as  measured  by 
the  Gates  MacGinities  Reading  Test.    Presumably,  this  summary  is  intended 
in  some  way  to  illustrate  the  effectiveness  of  the  three  reading  programs, 
although  the  summary  sheet  fails  to  indicate  such.     It  should  be  pointed 
out  that  those  classes  using  the  Ginn  360  program  were  from  schools  having 
a  percentage  of  W-^.k  students  ranging  from  55%  to  100%.    According  to  the 
8th  grade  results  t^reviously  reported,  these  schools  ranked  from  38  to  57 
as  compared  to  other  elementary  schools.    The  classes  using  the  Harcourt 
Brace  program  and  living  the  highest  IQ's  and  mean  percentile  reading  score 
were  represented  by  two  all  White,  one  90%  White,  one  90%  Black  and  one  all 
Black  school.    The  eighth  grade  rankings  of  the  three  predominantly  White 
schools  were  9,  11,  and  18.    Only  one  of  the  Black  schools  appeared  in  the 
eighth  grade  rankings  and  it  was  number  50.    Those  classes  using  the  Scott 
Foresman  series  were  also  heavily  weighted  with  White  pupils,  however,  in- 
cidence of  White  pupils  was  less  than  in  those  classes  using  the  Harcourt 
Brace  program  where  there  were  five  schools  which  were  70%  or  more  White 
and  three  schools  which  were  80%  or  mors  Black.     It  appears  that  these  IQ 
and  achievement  results  probably  are  biased  by  economic  and  racial  variables 
such  that  their  comparison  is  useless  in  terms  of  evaluating  reading  programs. 

All  other  achievement  and  r antal  abilities  results  are  included  in  the 
following  pages.     Since  they  were  given  in  each  school  in  the  district  suffice 
it  to  say  that  these  results  reflect  a  59%  Black  participation  in  the  elemen- 
tary grades  and  69%  Black  participation  in  the  high  schools.    As  these  results 
are  reported  well  they  can  serve  the  role  of  being  self-explanatory. 
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BimiNGUAM  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

guidance:  department 


COMPARISON  OF  THREE  READING  PROGRAMS 
USED  IN  THE  BIRI4INGHAM  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  1972''1973 


Reading  Programs: 

1.  Ginn  360  Program 

2.  Har court  Brace  Bookmark  Program 

3.  Scott  Foresman  System 

Tests  Administered: 

2.    Otis-'Lennon  Mental  Ability  Test,  Primary  II  (for  the  first  half  of 

Grade  1),  given  in  October  1972m 
2.    Gates-MacGinitie  Reading  Test,  Primary  A  (for  Grade  1) ,  given  first 

week  of  May  1973. 

Vocabulary,  15  minutes 
Comprehension,  25  minutes 

Variables: 

1.  Quality  of  instruction  (skill  of  teacher) 

2.  Background  of  students  (readiness  for  1st  Grade) 

3.  Number  of  students  in  class 

4.  Test  administration  and  scoring: 
a.    Teacher  preparation 

Accuracy  in  scoring  and  in  converting  raw  scores 


SUMMARY: 


Name  of  Program 

Number  of 

Number  of 

Median 

Median 

Mean 

X-ile   -.• -vi 

Classes 

Students 

DIQ*  of 
Students 

Composite 
Standard 
Score  on 
Reading 
Test** 

Composite 
Standard 
Score  on 
Reading 
Test** 

for  Meari'W 
Compositef^ 
Standard  M 
Score  . 

Ginn  360 

11 

294 

87 

41 

42.1 

 ■     Ml    ^"  Vft^ 

Harcourt  Brace 

9 

251 

97 

50 

48.8 

-  ■  • ;     •  :  ••  ■;^'.'«^ 

■  -  ' 

■  46 

Scott  Foresman 

20 

491 

95 

48 

47.6 

*Based  on  the  Otis^Lennon  Mental  Ability  Test  i^^^^^ 
**Gates^MacGinitie  Reading  Test  68  ■■'""J'^tM^m 


CRITERIA  FOR  SELECTION  OF  LOCAL  RIGHT 
TO  READ  PILOT  SCHOOL  SITES 


(J)    Evidence  that  many  students  in  the  Birmingham  Public  Schools  have  a  reading 
problem  is  shotm  by  results  of  th.^  city^wide  testing  programs.  According 
to  test  scores,  third  grade  students  ii)  May  1973  on  the  average  were 
reading  some  seven  months  below  tAe  national  norm;  11th  grade  students  on 
the  average  in  October  1972  were  reading  two  years  below  the  national 
norm. 


Name  of  test 

Grade 

Date  of 

Actual 

Grade 

Deviation 

• 

• 

Test 

Grade 

Equivalent  for 

from 

Placement 

Paragraph 
Meaning  (or 

Reading 
Comprehensi on 

National 
Norm 

Metropolitan  Reading 
Test 

3 

May  1973 

3.8 

3.1  (Median) 

■ 

-0.7 

California  Achieve^ 
ment  Test 

4 

April  1973 

4.7 

3.6  (Mean) 

-2.2 

Stanford  Achievement 
Test 

5 

April  1973 

5.7 

4.4  (Mean) 

-2.3 

Stanford  Achievement 
Test 

6 

April  1973 

6.7 

5.2  (Mean) 

Stanford  Achievement 
Test 

7 

April  1973 

7.7 

5.9  (Mean) 

"1.8  1 

California  Achieve^' 
ment  Test 

8 

Oct,  1972 

8.1 

6.7  (Mean) 

-2.4//;:vt)^i 

■►.-•^;•'X!'>j.'^^;  j 

California  Achieve^ 
ment  Test 

11 

Oct.  1972 

11.1 

9.1  (Mean) 
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PEADWG  SKILLS  OF  FOURTH  GRADE  STUDENTS  J;V  THE  BlFI'llNGUm  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
AS  Shown  on  the  Reading  Comprehension  Section  of  the  California  Achievement  Test 

Date  of  tests     April  1973 
National  Grade  Placement:  4.7 
Mean  Grade  Equivalent  of  Birmingham  City  Students:  3.6 


The  frequency  distribution  of  scores  made  by  4th  grade  students  In  the  Birmingham 
Public  Schools  on  the  Reading  Comprehension  section  of  the  California  Achievement 
Test  shoTf^s  that: 

J.    60  per  cent/  or  2,685  students,  scored  below  the  national  nom  for  4th 
grade  pupilSm 

If 514  students f  or  34  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  4th  grade  pupils 
who  took  the  test,  scored  2nd  grade  or  below  on  the  test. 

2.    15  per  cent,  or  678  students,  scored  at^  the  4th  grade  level. 

5.    25  per  cent,  or  1,097  students,  scored  above  the  4th  grade  level. 

Total  niunber  of  4th  grade  students  in  the  Birmingham  City  Schools  who  took  the 
Reading  Comprehension  section  of  the  Calif or/Ua  Achievement  Test  in  April  1973s 
4,460.  '  • 
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FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES 
READING  COMPREHENSION  SECTION  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 

Birmingham  Public  Schools 
FOURTH  GRADE.  J^RIL  1973 


Frequency  distribution  of  scores,  showing  the  number  and  per  cent  of  students 

scoring  at  each  grade  levi^ls 

Grade  Level  Number  of  Students  Per  Cent  of  Students^ 

Below  1st  Grade  52  ^ 

1st  Grade  320  -    '  7 

2nd  Grade  1A42  26 

1,171  26 
678  ^5 


3rd  Grade 
4th  Grade 
5th  Grade 
6th  Grade 
7th  Grade 


526  12 
221  5 


153  3 
8th  Grade  and  197  ^ 

above 


TOTAL 


4,460  ^00 
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READING  SKILLS  OF  EIGHTH  GRADE  STUDENTS  UJ  THE  BimiNGHM  PUBLIC  SO. 
AS  Shown  on  the  Reading  Cattprehension  Section  of  the  California  Achievement  r, 

Date  of  tests    October  1972 
National  Grade  Placement:  8,1 
Mean  Grade  Equivalent  of  Birmingham  City  Students*  6.7 


The  frequency  distribution  of  scores  made  by  8th  grade  students  in  the  Birmingham 
Public  Schools  on  the  Reading  Comprehension  section  of  the  California  Achievement 
Tests  shows  that: 

2.    70  per  cent,  or  3,604  students,  were  reading  below  the  national  norm 
for  8th  grade  pupils. 

1,678  students,  or  32  per  cent  (almost  one  third  of  the  8th  grade  students 
enrolled  in  the  Birmingham  Public  Schools)  were  reading  on  a  4th  yrade 
JeveJ  and  belcrw. 

2.  8  per  cent,  or  430  students,  were  reading  at  8th  grade  level. 

3.  22  per  cent,  or  1,144  students,  were  reading  above  8th  grade  level. 

Total  number  of  8th  grade  students  in  the  Birmingham  City  Schools  who  took  the 
Reading  Comprehension  section  of  the  California  Achievement  Test  in  October  1972x 
5,178. 
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FREQUE^iCY  DISTRIBUTIOS  OF  SCORES 

READI:JG  CPyPREFIENSmV  SECTION!  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 

Bixmingham  Public  Schools 
Eighth  Grade,  October  1972 

Frequency  distribution  of  scores,  showing  the  numbei:  and  per  cent  of  students 
scoring  at  each  grade  level: 

Grade  Level                         Number  of  Students  Per  Cent  of  Students 

Below  2nd  Grade                                     78       .  2  ' 

2nd  Grade                                       397  « 

3rd  Grade                                       413  8 

4th  Grade                                       790  25 

5th  Grade                                       723  14 

6th  Grade                                       457  9 

7th  Grade                                       741  24 

8th  Grade                                     430  ■  8 

9th  Grade                                       383  7 
10th  Grade  381 

nth  Grade                                       154  3 

12th  Grade                                        99  2 

13th  Grade                                   127  3 


XOTAL 


5,178  100 
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BIRMINGHAM  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
GUIDANCE  DEPARTMENT 


ANNUAL  REPORT  REGARDING  THE  OTIS-LENNON  MENTAL  i\BILITY  TESTS 
GIVEN  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS  ^URING  SCHOOL  YEAR  1972^73 

The  Otis'-Lennon  Mental  Ability  Test,  Forms  J  and  K,  was  made  available 
to  high  school  counselors  to  be  used  tor  aptitude  testing  of  pupils  in  three 
semesters •    This  was  put  on  an  optional  basis  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
individual  school.    Twelve  of  the  high  schools  took  advantage  of  this  testings 
The  total  number  tested  was  4,594,    The  tests  were  administered  by  the  high 
school  counselors  and  raw  scores  converted  into  IQ  scores  by  the  staff  of  the 
Guidance  Department.    Test  results  were  recorded  in  duplicate;  one  copy  was 
sent  to  the  individual  school  and  one  copy  kept  for  our  files. 

The  attached  sheets  give  the  results  of  the  tests  in  tabular  form.  The 
median  scores  of  the  schools  (in  alphabetical  order)  are  as  follows: 


SCHOOL 

MEDIAN 
•  IQ 

GRADE  TESTED 

Banks 

101 

C<lo%  LOh'Ae) 

9 

Carver 

81 

9 

Ensley 

96 

9 

Ensley 

95 

10 

Glenn 

87 

9 

Hayes 

80 

9 

Huffman 

106 

9 

Jones  Valley 

89 

9 

Parker 

83 

CM\  6kclc) 

9 

Phillips 

85 

9 

Ramsay 

90 

9 

West  End 

89 

9 

* 

Western 

82 

(ail  (Skcf^) 

9 

Woodlawn 

.     78   Did  not  administer 

test  this  year 

RE/iDlNG  SKILLS  OF  TENTH  GRADE  STUDENTS  IN  THE  DIRMIMGHAM  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
As  Shown  on  the  ReadlnR  Comprehension  Section  of  the  California  Achleveraent  Test 

Date  of  Test:    April,  1973 

National  Grade  Placement:  10.7 
Meat  Grade  Equivalent  of  Binningham  City  Students:  8.2 


The  frequency  distribution  of  scores  made  by  10th  grade  students  in  the 
Birmingham  Public  Schools  on  the  Reading  Comprehension  section  of  the  California 
Achievement  Test  shows  that: 

1*    68  percent,  or  3,005  students,  were  reading  below  the  national  norm 
for  10th  grade  pupils.- 

(a)  1746  students,  or  39  per  cent,  V7ere  reading  on  a  6th  grade  level 
and  belov> 

(b)  866  students,  or  19  percent  of  the  tenth  grade  students,  had 
scores  which  were  on  a  Ath  grade  level  or  below. 

2.  9  per  cent,  or  420  students,  were  reading  at^  10th  grade  level. 

3.  23  pef  cent,  or  1,017  students,  had  scores  above  the  lOch  grade  level. 

Total  number  of  lOth  grade  students  In  the  Birmingham  Public  Schools  who 
took  the  Reading  Comprehension  Sectloti  c!c  the  California  Achievement  Test  in 
April  1973  -  Total  4,442. 

79 
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READING  SKILLS  OF  ELEVENTH  GRADE  STUDEIJTS  IN  THE  BIPMimiim  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ' 
As  Shown  on  the  Reading  Comprehension  Section  of  the  California  Achieverrient  Test 

Date  of  test:    October  1972 
National  Grade  Placement:  JI.J 
Meai}  Grade  Equivalent  of  BixMngham  City  Students:  9.1 


The  frequency  distribution  of  scores  made  by  11th  grade  students  in  the  Birmingham 
Public  Schools  on  the  Reading  Comprehension  s:ection  of  the  California  Achievement 
Test  shows  that: 

1.  71  per  cent,  or  3,019  students,  were  reading  below  the  national  norm 
for  11th  grade  pupils. 

1,352  students,  or  32  per  cent  (almost  one  third  of  the  11th  grade  pupils 
enrolled  in  the  Birminr       Public  Schools)  were  reading  on  a  6th  grade 
level  and  below.  •  • 

627  students,  or  15  per  cent  of  the  11th  grade  students,  had  scores  which 
were  on  a  4th  grade  level  or  below. 

2.  6  per  cent,  or  277  students,  were  reading  at  lltn  grade  level. 

3.  23  per  cent,  or  978  students,  had  scores  above  the  2  ade  levels 
Total  number  of  11th  grade  students  in  the  Birmingham  City  Schools  who  took  the 
Reading  Comprehension  Section  of  the  California  Achievement  Test  in  October  1972 z 
4,274. 


81 
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EKLC 


FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION  OF  SCORES 
READING  COMPREHENSION  SECTION  OF  THE  CALIFORNIA  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST 

Birmingham  Public  Schools 
ELEVENTH  GRADE,  OCTOBER  1972 


Frequency  distzibution  of  scores,  showing  the  nml}er  and  per  cent  of  students 
scoring  at  each  grade  level: 

Grade  Level  Nxmber  of  students  Per  Cent  of  Studen 


BelorT  2nd  Grade 

7 

Less  than 

^nci  Grade 

■  77 
/J 

9 
m 

3rd  Grade 

253 

€ 

4th  Gra  de 

294 

7 

5th  Grade 

374 

9 

ijvh  Grade 

351 

$ 

7th  Grade 

377 

9 

8th  Grade 

360 

9 

9th  Grade 

485 

11 

10th  Grade 

445 

nth  Grade 

k'j  7 

€ 

12th  Grade 

384 

9 

13th  Grade 

594 

14 

TOTAL 

4,274 
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CHAPTER  V 


PERCEPTIO'    .  y\fxJ.TUDES  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  iv.'.riCIPANTS  TOWARD  PLAN, 
'^rjGRAMS  AND  PRACTICES 


Chapter  V,  like      apter  IV    is  concerned  with  programs  and  practices 
-'•^cidant  tv  dejvC  :;re.i  ;^  on  but  wich  a  greater  emphasis  on  perceptions  of 
^^culty,  staff  aud  sr.vients.    This  section  is  more  directly  concerned  with 
^h^ir  impressions  of  now  informed  they  were  of  the  latest  plan,  their  rol^, 
^^d  how  :he  plan  iv     ^"^leen  implemented. 


The  Plan 

^achers  ^  Perceptions 

Forty  teacher:  he  12  schools  included  in  this  study  were  inter- 

viewed, 29  at  the  c  ry  school  level  and  11  at  the  high  school  level, 

^ince  their  degree  .volvement  in  the  zoning  plan  had  little  relation  to 

St'ade  level  or  elementary  or  secondary  status,  this  interview  data  is  re- 
Pc^tted  as  a  single  group.     The  questions  asked  and  the  responses  are  listed 
^^Uow: 

1.  How  were  you  involved  in  the  desegregation  plan? 
Not  involved^  affected  by,  or  just  reassigned  -  30 
Volunteered  to  go  to  another  school  -  4 

Not  here  at  the  time  -  2 

Attended  human  relations  workshops  -  2 

Got  a  reassignment  because  of  extensive  travel  -  2 

Faculty  meetings  as  preparation  for  desegregation  -  1 

2.  What  problems  resulted  as  a  consequence  of  desegregation? 
No  response  -  4 

Nothing  happened  here  -  16 

White  teachers  refused  to  leave  their  prior  schools  -  2 

There  has  been  a  decrease  in  student  academic  ability  -4 

Enrollment  has  decreased  -  2 

A  high  turnover  of  White  teachers  -  2 

Students  now  take  advantage  of  the  teachers  -  1 

We  have  no  music,  art  or  library  -  1 

There  was  intense  racial  animosity  -  1 

White  teachers  think  Black  kids  can't  learn  -  1 

The  poorest  White  teachers  were  sent  here  -  1 

There  are  language  barriers  between  mixed  teachers  and  students  -  1 

White  teachers  had  stereotypes  of  Black  children  -  1 

Few  White  college  graduates  apply  for  jobs  in  Birmingham  -  1 

The  faculty  is  more  divided  than  the  community  -  1 

White  teachers  didn't  waut  to  accept  Black  teachers  as  professionals 
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3.  What  were  some  of  the  major  concerns  of  the  parents? 
Not  aware  of  any  or  had  no  contact  -  29 
Arbitrarity  assigning  of  teachers  at  a  50-50  ratio  -  2 
Fear  of  student  hostility  toward  Whites  -  1 

Black  parents  feared  that  White  teachers  would  not  try  to  help 

their  children  -  1 
Black  parents  feared  their  children  would  get  hurt  -  1 
Racially  mixed  children  using  the  same  bathrooms  -  1 
Lower  SES  White  parents  objected  the  most  -  1 
Just  r.Vxing  children  was  a  problem  -  1 

White  parents  ^:earecl  that  contact  with  Blacks  would  socially 
contaminat«c  their  children  -  1 

Parents  came  to  sit  in  my  class  to  see  if  I  was  fair  and  com- 
petent -  1 

Parents  questioned  the  ability  of  Black  teachers  -  1 

Some  Wliite  parents  sent  insulting  notes  to  Black  teachers  -  1 

4.  What  were  some  of  the  major  concerns  of  the  local  community? 
Not  aware  of  anv    none  here,  and  no  response  -  38 

Private  schools  were  opened  -  1 
One  school  was  picketed  -  1 

5.  What  does  the  school  do  to  promote  racial  interaction? 

Either  all  White  or  all  Black  school,  nothing  and  no  response  -  35 

It  is  lef u  to  the  individual  classroom  to  do  something  -  1 

A  few  rap  sessions  and  one  studer/  banquet  -  1 

Conducted  a  character  building  program  -  1 

Try  to  do  something  in  faculty  meetings 

(an  all  Black  student  enrollment)  -  1 

Try  to  get  parents  com^idLtted  to  PTA  -  1 

These  responses  support  the  information  reported  elsewhere  in  this  document 
which  indicated  that  the  articulation  of  the  pain  was  primarily  one-way, 
from  the  administrative  level,  that  the  parents  were  more  Involved  m 
teachers  through  thv.  rxaighborhood  meetings,  that  only  a  few  teachers  were 
Involved  in  the  human  relations  program,  that  little  has  been  done  at  the 
Individual  school  level  to  improve  race  relations,  and  that  those  Interviewees 
who  were  most  outspoken  did  suggest  a  variety  of  problems  existed  but  have 
resulted  in  very  few  physical  or  forceful  consequences. 


Counselors  *  Perceptions 

The  six  high  school  counselors  who  were  interviewed  indicated  that  they 
were  somewhat  familiar  with  the  desegregation  plan.    They  had  become  familiar 
with  the  plMt  primarily  through  conversations  with  colleagues  and  newspaper 
and  radio  Information.    They  too  indicated  that  teachers  had  been  involved 
in  the  plan  on  a  selective  basis  and  that  a  few  of  the  schools  had  sent 
representatives  to  be  Involved  in  its  development.    The  major  teacher  concerns 
were  directed  toward  potential  conflicts  with  students  of  the  opposite  race; 
administrators  Indicated  that  they  would  support  the  teachers  in  order  to 
tone  down  this  concern.    The  administration  responded  to  commuQity  concerns 
by  conducting  neighborhood  rap  sessions  and  through  the  PTA  ©eeJtiage.n    A  few 
said  that  expressed  concerns  were  ignored  by  the  district  school  ci;£lcial8. 
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All  agreed  tl  at  their  schools  are  essentially  doing  nothing  special  to 
facilitate  integration. 

Community  Persons'  Perceptions 

Although  attempts  were  made  to  arrange  some  group  interviews  with 
parents,  these  efforts  were  unsuccessful.     The  general  rational  was  given 
that  parents  had  invested  so  much  energy  during  the  past  decade  over  this 
issue  that  the  prevailing  attitude  is  to  now  accept  desegregation  and  to 
withdraw  as  much  as  possible  from  its  discussion.     Thus  the  only  interview 
data  collected  from  the  community  level  comes  from  three  Black  spokesmen, 
two  affiliated  with  the  NAACP  and  the  third  a  minister. 

Most  of  the  discussion  centered  around  conflicts,  sit-ins,  demonstra- 
tions, etc  that  occured  during  the  early  1960's.     However,  some  information 
was  obtained  that  is  directed  toward  the  current  plan  and  its  effectiveness. 
A  summary  of  these  findings  follows: 

It  was  agreed  that  during  the  time  of  the  zoning  plan  the  rough  days 
werr  a  thing  of  the  past.     During  the  drawing  up  of  the  zoning  plan  there 
was  some  degree  of  concern  expressed  by  Black  parents  over  the  arbitrary 
establishment  of  zone  lines  that  created  inconvenient  distances  for  their 
children  to  travel.    White  parents  expressed  a  concern  that  the  quality  of 
the  schools  would  diminish  after  they  were  integrated. 

In  terms  of  their  expression  of  current  concerns  these  t>^ree  individuals 
revealed  a  variety  of  issues  and  spoke  of  cliam  with  varying  f       ^es  of  in- 
tensity.    The  following  concerns  will  be  categorized  according  to  the  speaker. 

Number  1  -  "I  don't  seem  to  hear  them  (Black  parents)  talking  about  a 
whole  lot  of  things.     They  are  concerned  about  drop-oi'ts  '         tudents  becoming 
disenchanted  with  schools.     Some  Wh.ite  teachers  have  .*t  1  '        relate  to 

Blacks  and  some  aren't  trying.     Som^.  dcn't  want  to  be  in  :         ainarutly  Black 
schools.     They  appear  to  be  unhavpy  and  L^ey  take  it  out  oti  the  Black  students. 
The  predominantly  Black  schools  are  gettix^g  poor  Khit^  teaci-.ars.    On  the  other 
hand,  the  predominantly  Black  schools  s.re  losing  sojie  of  their  bes;;  teachers 
to  White  schools.    All  of  this  is  a  part  of  the  drop-out  prubleai.' 

"The  State  still  has  not  been  effectr^ve  in  setting  iv)^  :  Mi;*an  r^^lations 
programs.    They  are  still  resisting  and  iootdragging.     Bir;ii:^,nghatt  is  ready  to 
go,  but  the  State  is  still  prohibiting  certain  things-."' 

"It  looks  like  the  Black  principal<;'  Iiands  are  tied  ?g^hen  It  comes  to 
dealing  with  White  teachers." 

"Blacks  are  excluded  form  many  social    ituaticns  and  r.t  lerj;  h^yre  been 
taken  out  of  the  schools.     Some  issres  have  concerned?  n:a/^orett       md  the 

election  of  all  Wliite  class  officers  in  „_  and     ^ 

high  schools." 

"The  PTA  is  integrated  but  not  taki:;t;  ;iiiy  bold  stops  to  deal  with  tie 
school  problems." 

ri  ^ 
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He  felt  that  a  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  two  Blacks 
on  the  Board  of  Education  who  are  aware  of  the  problems.    Be  ause  of  their 
presence  the  situation  has  been  helped.    He  continued  to  say,  with  respect 
to  the  two  Black  city  council  members,  "We  have  a  few  people  in  legitimate 
places.     That  makes  the  situation  look  a  little  hopeful."    Also  he  mentioned 
another  hopeful  sign,  Operation  Birmingham,  which  has  e         proportions  of 
Blacks  and  Whites  who  deal  with  some  of  the  problems  of    .\ .  city.  When 
asked  about  the  new  superintendent,  he  responded,  "I  don't  know  too  much 
about  him.     I  read  about  Ms  new  program.     I  am  kind  of  skeptical  about  it. 
They  are  concerned  about  Blacks  teaching  Whites.    As  3ong  as  Blacks  were 
teaching  Blacks,  everything  was  allowed." 

Number  2  -  This  Interviewee  also  spoke  of  the  inequf.ty  of  transferring 
the  best  Black  and  poorest  White  teachers.     In  addition  he  said  that  with 
respect  to  parent  concerns,  such  concerns  depend  "on  the  area  in  which 
schools  are  located  rnd  the  kinds  of  staffs  that  are  there.    There  are  some 
communities  with  very  few  problems"  (e.g.  some  are  less  hostile,  the  princip i 
is  '"air  and  honest,  the  tea  h  r.-i  realize  this  is  the  law  and  they  may  as  wel- 
accen  t  it).    He  indicated  r'a^^t       had  ot?£a  well  received  as  a  speaker  in  a 
predominantly  White  school*     lie  also  s:      that  when  Black  kids  were  demon- 
strating at  a  high  school  the  principal  caTlr:^  him  to  help  get  the  kids  back 
in  class;  a  grievance  list  was  drawn  up  incl  they  went  back  In.    He  further 
stated  that  "Most  problems  occur  when  it  Ib  hot  wehater  and  during  election 
time,"  and  that  there  should  be  some  ratio  established  at  each  school  for  a 
percentage  of  students  equal  to  the  minority  enrollment  to  participate  in 
clubs,  offices,  activities,  etc. 

"Black  kids  in  the  high  schools  are  very,  very  belligerent.    They  resent 
White  teachers  and  carry  a  chip  on  their  shoulders.    We  have  to  get  them  to 
behave  for  Whites  as  they  do  Blacks.    There  are  only  a  few  occasions  when 
there  are  problems  with      ites  not  respecting  Black  teachers." 

"There  are  going  to  be  more  plans  around  designing  the  curriculum  of 
individuals  around  what  their  future  plans  are"  (kids  that  want  to  go  to 
college  will  get  college  prep  courses,  etc.).    "They  will  have  Inservice 
workshops  to  train  teachers  to  more  adequately  deal  with  students  around 
their  needs." 

Number  3  -  He  expressed  concerns  over  the  drop-out  rate  of  Black  stu- 
dents and  the  transferring  of  the  best  Black  and  poorest  White  teachers. 
Along  this  line  he  said,  "Black  teachers  knew  the  problems  of  Blacks  and 
inspired  tt^^  to  achieve-    Whereas,  White  teachers  try  to  denigrate  Black 
sudents  and  compare  them  with  mlddi^-'^^lass  Whites.    Many  Blacks  thought  that 
Wliite  teacherc^  were  better  qualifi'^?       cause  of  their  preparation  and  educa- 
tion.   Now»  they  know  that  this  is         a  f  ream."    Also,  "Black  educators  have 
lost  esteem  in  Black  neighborhoods  since  Blacks  now  have  r:o  go  across  the 
tracks  to  school.    White  teachers  are  so  concerned  abotiu;  making  it  through 
the  day  that  they  are  teaching  Blacks  that  the  system  is  work»;ag  for  them 
as  well  as  for  Whites.    So  a  lot  of  Blacks  are  finishing  and  bacomlng  dis- 
illusioned when  they  find  that  the  opportunities  are  not  there.'' 

"There  are  many  concemS:>  bu:  little  action  because  there  is  a  lack  of 
power.    In  the  past  there  was  only  lay  power  (boycotts,  demonstrations). 
But  this  only  stitnulated  the  establishment  (police)  to  counter  with  more 
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weapons.     Also  the  Black  lay  demonic traLors  are  disillusioned;  they  see  no 
progress;  they  ar    still  making  minimum  wriges.     The  Black  leaders,  however, 
are  satisfied,     l^ites  are  now  apk)ointing  Black  leaders  (cooptation)  ,  but 
only  to  powerless  boards  and  commissions.    Our  only  hope  is  in  the  new 
leaders  returning  from  colleges,  army,  etc.    Also,  the  middle-class  Black 
who  now  is  making  a  decent  wage  may  f.c:el  that  he  is  comfortable  ai..  doesn't 
want  to  'rock  the  boat'.    Whites  have  very  cleverly  allowed  for  Bricks  to 
move  into  very  wealthy  neighborhoods  as  a  device  to  coopt^    Race  is  used 
as  a  device  to  exploit  the  poor." 

Ecu  1^:  The  Plan  Working 

Counselors  and  teachers  were  asked:     "In  general,  how  successful  would 
you  say  the  integration  efforts  have  been  in  your  school?"    Samples  of  their 
answers  follow: 

Counselors: 

"The  desegregation  plan  is  working  in  Birmingham  and  in  the  

school  as  well. " 

"St       It  interaction  and  rapport  is  good  to  a  certain  extent.  Groups 
tent  to  pull  together  in  a  natural  way.    With  the  faculty  it  is  pretty  good 
but  there  is  still  a  pulling  away." 

"Blacks  are  not  represented  much  in  school  leadership  positions  or  extra- 
cur^^ '  culars. " 

"There  are  good  student-teacher  relationships." 

"I  think  that  students  in  grade  ten  and  above  are  not  place  in  classes 
where  they  can  make  a  good  living." 

"Uptown  (central  administration)  gives  little  support  at  the  individual 
school  level." 

Teachers 

Thirty-four  of  the  teachers  interviewed  indicated  that  the  plan  was 
working  well,  fine  or  good.     The  other  six  responded  that  It  was  either  not 
working  or  was  "so-so."    Examples  of  positive  and  negative  responses  follow: 

Positive 

"It  works  fine,  but  I  don't  always  like  it.     Education  u-     m^:  ^  .et  the 
standards  it  once  did,  but  I  don't  ^ant  to  go  back  to  SGgr*?pir. 

"This  is  a  good  school,  and  the  principal  is  working  hard       Iceep  ±t 
that  way.     It's  ^  pleasure  to  be  here." 

"It's  working  well,  there's  lots  of  intii^raction. " 
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"Things  are  going  smooth^'y,  there's  a  normal  emotional  climate,  but 
the  academics  are  falling." 

Negative 

"My  daughter  went  to  a  school  where  she  was  in  a  small  minority  and 
made  good  grades  but  she  becane  withdrawn  due  to  an  adverse  social  climate. 
It  won't  work  unless  you  have  integrated  housing." 

"Tli^  instructional  level  has  really  declined  due  to  poor  quality  of 
students  and  teachers." 

"I  have  'caught  35-36  years  in  Birmingham.    These  are  the  worst  cultured 
and  belligerent  of  all  the  children  I've  taught." 

"The  school  is  still  in  a  position  of  coping  with  change." 

"In  the  three  years  Black  students  have  caused  it  to  work  through  demon- 
strations and  have  demanded  that  they  be  given  things  and  they  have  gotten 
them. " 

Key  Factors  in  Success  of  Plan 

Counselors  and  teachers  aMke,  who  indicated  the    plan  was  working  well, 
consistently  suggested  three  factors  that  had  led  to  successful  desegregation 
(1)  The  initial  preparatory  sessions,   (2)  a  good  understanding  between  the 
principal  and  teachers  with  respect  to  the  kind  of  support  the  staff  could 
expect,  and  (3)  the  PTA  and  other  student  organizations  are  becoming  integrat 
enough  to  include  the  concerns  of  all  people. 

Improving  the  Plan 

Parents  and  teachers  were  asked  to  suggest  reconimendations  that  they 
would  make  if  the  integration  process  were  to  be  done  again.    The  fw  parent 
comments  were  already  presented  in  a  previous  section.    Briefly,  thay  said 
that  there  need  to  b^^  r^ore  Black  administrators,  a  better  apportionment  of 
the  higher  quality  ar*d  poorer  teachers  of  each  race,  and  that  attitudes  of 
White  teachers  t. award  Black  students  neods  improvement. 

A  few  teachers  said  that  Binaingham  did  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
and  offered  no  recommendations.    However,  most  did  offer  suggestions;  a  few 
of  those  follow: 

The  response  most  frequently  given  was  like  this  one,  "I  would  start 
in  the  first  and  second  grades  and  slowly  add  the  others." 

"We  should  be  integrated  with  a  significant  number  of  I^lte  students; 
the  Black  students  lose  by  not  having  cultural  contact  with  Whites." 

"I  would  change  the  zoning  procedures  and  conr.ider  that  a  student  could 
go  to  any  school  he  chooses  as  loug  as  the  school  was  not  overcrowded." 
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"The  biggest  gripe   ^or  Black  faculty  is  the  fact  that  many  of  them 
fij-e  better  qualified  for  supervisory  positions  than  many  of  the  UTiites 
Vho         put  in  those  positions.*' 

"In  the  integrated  schools  there  are  no  Black  principals.  The  sit- 
Uati°^  needs  to  be  changed/' 

"Teachers  weren't  prepared  properly,  psychologically,  A  lot  of  in- 
security resulted  from  the  Board  telling  you  your  assignment  at  the  last 
iiiinute/' 

"There  is  needed  a  concerted  effort  for  more  teachii  g  materials  and 
teaching  methods  to  promote  a  better  understanding  among  races," 

"There  should  ue  more  attempts  to  correct  l^ite  parent  misconceptions 
^to"^  Blacks  that  has  filtered  down  to  their  children," 

"Make  it  a  rule  that  parents  would  have  to  spend  at  least  one  full 
d^y  in  the  school  with  their  child." 

"Special  classes  should  be  provided  in  each  school  for  especially 
and  high  achievers.     It  is  unfair  to  the  teacher  for  too  wide  a  spread 
in  -lities," 

"Large  classes  should  be  avoided  at  all  costs." 

"V/e  need  more  information  meetings  -  just  to  discuss  styles  of  learn- 
tngy  culture  and  knowledge  about  different  experirnces, " 

Social  and  Friendship  Patterns 

The  preceding  chapter  gave  some  attention  to  the  social  and  friendship 
t^atterns  of  stuvients  as  perceived  by  the  principals,  teachers  and  counselors 
Here>  student  respon^   s  are  given.     Some  of  these  are  suinmi.'  :ized  while 
Oth^^^s  are  verbatim.     A  total        15  students  from  three  elementary  schools 
Vers  interviewed  and  thirty  from  the  high  schools.     Equal  proportions  of 
Slack  and  l^/hite  students  were  interviewed;  they  were  from  the  6th  to  the 
l2th. 

£v^inentary  Stude^^ts  -  l^ite 

There  was  a  general  consensus  that  all  have  Black  friends  but  there 
is  uo  mixing  outside  of  school.     One  boy  said  that  he  didn't  like  a  Black 
Ooy  in  his  class  becnuG?  he,  "tells  lies  and  ±z  dishonest,"    Another  White 
boy  itientioneu  that  a  Black  boy  had  visited  his  house  and  it  was  O.K.  - 
^^en  his  mother  spoke  to  him.    A  few  White  girls  felt  that  they  would  be 
Upset  if  a  Black  boy  sat  next  to  them,  their  parents  would  be  especially 
Upset.    Ai  -:'tlier  White  boy  6.aid  that  he  was  the  only  VJhite  on  the  basketball 
team;  he  laughingly  said  that  he  was  a  token  Ifnite  and  was  treated  kindly 
by  the  other  players.     Other  interviewees  f e-l  t  ths.r.  it  was  important  for 
Bl£ick  and  kliite  studex^trj  to  be  in  school  toj^.iiiher  because  it  would  help 
thei^  g®t  along  when  they  became  adults. 
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Elemencary  Students  -  Black 


For  the  most  part  th    Black  students  confirmed  the  general  negative 
view  VHiites  have  of  them,     ru^  example,  one  child  said,  "The  I^ite  stu- 
dents are  O.K.  but  they  think  they  are  better  than  we  are."    Another  said, 
"We  have  lots  of  arguments.    A  White  girl  called  me  a  nigger,"    A  student 
said  there  are  lots  of  fights  between  Blacks  and  Whites,  but  not  many 
between      icks  and  Blacks  or  Whites  and  Whites.    Most  students  indicated 
that  the  i>everse  was  true.    Also  most  said  that  Black  and  White  students 
separate  themselves  in  the  cafeteria,  on  the  playground  and  at  activities. 

HiRh  School  Students  -  White 

In  general,  the  majority  of  Whi^e  interviewees  seemed  to  resent  the 
fact  that  Black  students  were  in  their  s  chool  and  participating  in  activ- 
ities.    In  the  most  desegregated  high  sciiool  it  seemed  that  competition 
from  Blacks  was  the  major  issue,  while  in  the  high  school  with  only  a  few 
Blacks  the  negative  attitudes  seemed  to  be  based  specifically  in  prejudice. 
Those  who  were  not  against  Blacks  being  in  the  schools  were  strongly  in 
favor  of  desegregation,  there  appeared  to  be  no  middle  ground  opinions 
expressed.     One  student  declared,  "Blacks  now  demand  two  of  everything, 
two  homer.oming  queens,  one  Black  and  one  White;  we  must  now  have  a  Black 
majorette."    At  the  same  time  a  girl  was  obviously  upset  that  a  Black  girl 
had  not  been  selected  as  a  majorette  even  though  she  was  the  best  of  all 
those  who  tried  out. 

There  is  no  interracial  dating  at  either  of  these  two  schools.  One 
Black  boy  has  par tier  attended  by  Whites  but  there  is  no  mixed  dancing. 
Others  claimed  to  have  close  Black  friends  but  did  not  visit  their  homes. 

Some  random  comments  follow: 

"I  mean  everyone  would  be  a  lot  happier  if  Blacks  and  Whi  es  went  to 
their  own  school.     I  mean  I  like  them  now  but  why  do  Blacks  and  Whites 
have  to  come  together;  if  they  wanted  to,  they  just  would." 

"Integration  is  alright  but  I  don't  1^ -e        Se  forced  into  it." 

Speaking  of  student  governrr   at  offices,  a  White  boy  commented,  "It's 
ridiculous  to  give  a  colored  persoi   an  office  like  that  and  a  sense  of 
power.     This  is  a  White  school  and  the  Whites  should  run  it."    A  girl 
responded,  '*I  don't  think  it  matters  unless  that  person  hates  White  people 
and  I  don't  think  that's  true  of  most  colored  people  here."    The  same  boy 
answered  that  he's  prejudiced  a  1  feels  it  is  the  general  attitude. 
Another  student  disagreed  by  saying  that  he  felt  it  was  nearer  to  being 
half  are  and  half  aren't. 

"If  they  moved  info    y  nei^^hborhood,  I  would  move  out." 

"They  just  sit  ba^k  on  welfare  and  take  money  from  the  Federal  Gove"f-n- 
ment." 

"It  doesn't  matter  how  a  Black  treats  me,  I  just  couldn't  be  friends 
with  one.     My  father  says  that  I  say  it  too." 
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"M^-  father  use  to  say  that  too — but  he  doesn't  any  more." 


The  students  also  expressed  a  fear  of  Black  students  because  they 
felt  they  are  violent.     In  addition,   they  said  Blacks  stick  together 
and  so  do  \fliite:j:,   they're  "almost  obligated  to  do  so."    linally,  some 
Whites  compalined  that  they  had  to  attend  "Black"  programs  during  Black 
History  Week  and  on  Martin  Luther  King  Day. 

High  School  Students  -  Black 

The  social  and  friendship  attit  ides  of  Black  students  toward  White 
students  are  illustrated  by  the    following  comments. 

"Some  of  them  are  O.K.  but  some  of  them  are  prejudiced,  about  half 
and  half." 

'We  have  some  Whi^e  friends.     I  have  one."    Only  one  other  student 
said    hey  had  a  \^ito  friend.     Some  said,  "I  don't  have  one." 

"There  is  separation  between  the  Blacks  aad  Whites."    Students  in  one 
school  said  that  students  segregate  themselves  by  race  in  the  cafeteria 
with  the  exception  of  one  table.    These  students  also  said  that  the  Blacks 
and  l^ites  had  separate  proms  because  they  could  not  compromise  on  naming 
a  band,  place,  price  or  time. 

"I  don't  htink  you  should  get  too  close  to  these  people  (White  students) 
All  they  do  is  tolerate  you  and  then  behind  your  back  they  talk  about  you." 

"I  get  together  in  groups  tc  talk  about  class  stuff;  otherwise,  I  don't 
havr-  '-.o  I'fhite  friends." 

Lven  the  attitudes  previo  sly  expressed  by  Whita  students,  it  appears 
as  if  those  attitudes  are  pejccdve-l  by  t'ri^  Black  o Ludca ts  and  they  respond 
according  in  affect  and  in  social  circumstances. 

Attitude  Toward  School  and  Teachers 

The  same  studen^^s  who  responded  to  the  previous  section  also  responded 
to  questions  relativ.,   to  their  feeli  3s  about  their  school  and  teachers. 

Elementary  Students  -  White 

Students  from  two  of  the  three  schools  said  that  they  liked  their 
school.     Those  who  viewed  their  school  in  a  negative  fashion  did  so  in 
a  joking  way  as  if  it  were  too  pathetic  to  be  taken  seriously  as  a  school; 
for  example,  it  had  no  library  and  the  textbooks,  foi  the  most  part,  were 
ten  yejirs  old.     xhey  also  felt  that  their  teachers  were  poor  and  the  prin- 
cipal was  incompetent.    All  expressed  pnxiety  over  not  b^-ang  properly  pre- 
pared for  high  school.     (Note:     Th7.  s  school  was  indeed  the  most  depressing 
and  poorly  equipped  of  all  those  our  research  team  v:^'3ited). 

Students  from  both  of  the  other  school.*^  indicated  a  dislike  for  the 
dress  codes.    Also,  both  had  a  new  princip£.l;  one  was  like  better  w».an 
the  predecessor,  the  other  less.    Both  groups  said  that  their  teachers  were 
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one  ol'  the  better  aspects  of  the  school'  .     Generally,   two  factors  accounted 
for  the  liking  of  teachers  -  offering  a  variety  of  activities  and  a  per- 
sonal regard  for  the  student  -    They  indicated  that  Black  and  \^ite  teachers 
treated  them  fairly.    However,  like  the  group  that  disliked  their  school, 
both  of  these  complained  about  having  old  textbooks  and  old  library  books. 

Elementary  Students  -  Black 

The  general  impressions  of  the  Black  interviewees  was  the  same  as  ""hose 
of  the  White  groups  -  two  favorable,  one  unfavorable.    All  groups  expressed 
that  the  White  students  were  O.K.  but  thought  they  were  better  than  Black 
students.    They  also  felt  that  teachers  were  more  strict  with  Black  students. 
However,  all  liked  their  teachers  with  only  a  few  exceptions  not  related  to 
race.     Only  one  group  liked  the  r  principal. 

High  School  Students  -  White 

Both  groups  expressed  that  their  schools  were  pretty  good.     One  said  that 
half  the  students  who  went  to  college  had  to  be  placed  in  remedial  classes. 
The  other  group  said  that  tht:  teachers  didn't  seem  to  care  much  about  the 
students.     One  group  said  the  school  had  run  down  with  an  influx  of  Black 
students  who  ''tear  stuff  up."    Both  felt  that  Blacks  get  away  with  behavior 
that  Whites  would  be  suspended  for  doing.     In  one  school  the  counselors  were 
perceived  as  busy  workers  doing  scheduling,  etc.  while  in  the  other  they 
were  more  personally  oriented.     Both  felt  a  lack  of  contact  of  students  with 
the  principal.    Thev  felt  that  some  older  Black  and  VJhlte  teachers  showed 
prejudice  toward  students.     Students  in  one  school  said  they  got  along  better 
.  ith  Black  teachers  than  White  teachers.     Some  Black  teachers  don*  ir  understand 
White  students  and  are  viewed  as  too  strict,  just  tying  to  show  ofi  their 
authority  over  White  boys,  but  most  are  O.K. 

High  School  Students  -  Black 

The  students  interviewed  in  the  all  Black  high  school  were  not  pleased 
with  the  educational  experiences  they  were  given.    They  also  felt  that  they 
were  being  treated  like  younger  children.     One  White  teacher  was  viewed  as 
being  especially  poor,  even  if  he  taught  White  students.    However,  there 
was  some  feeling  expressed  that  the  school  was  O.K. 

Some  comments  about  the  school  in  general  follow. 

"It's  alright.    They  need  more  Blacks  in  school..    Then  we'd  have  Black 
football  players,  cheerleaders  and  majorettes." 

When  asked,  "What's  wrong  with  White  majorettes  and  footuall  players?" 
the  reply  was,  "They  don't  represent  me.    I  have  nc   fer lings  for  them  what- 
soever.    I  don't  even  go  to  the  basketball  games.     The  only  reason  I  go  tc 
the  football  games  is  because      jlay  in  the  band." 

"I  don't  like  it.    Everybody's  prejudiced  to  me." 

"If  there  were  more  Black  students  over  here  we  could  have  more  programs 
like  Blar'c  ^'istory  Week." 
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"I  think  it'a  a  good  school  but  there  are  adjustments  that  need 
to  be  made... like  our  lunchroom,  the  food  they  serve  is  supposed  to 
be  healthy  but  it  don't  look  healthy." 

Both  groups  said  they  dislike  their  principals.     \^nien  asked  what 
kind  of  support  he  gave  them  they  unanimously  answered  **none.** 

The  following  comments  were  made  about  the  teachers. 

**My  history  teacher        prejudiced  all  the  way." 

"We'll  come  out  better  with  a  White  teacher  than  a  Black  teacher." 

"Black  teachers  expect  more  of  us  than  a  White  teacher." 

"I  got  this  teacher  (Black),  she  will  let  a  White  get  away  with 
anything  but  let  a  Black  do  it  she's  all  upon  your  back  telling  you 
what  you  should  do  and  shouldn't  do." 

"'i.hey  have  some  understanding  teachers  up  here  and  this  year  they 
n.?.ve  Ine  best  counselors  we've  had  in  a  good  while." 

"It's  the  older  teachers  who  cause  the  trouble  (Black  and  White)." 

\>Jhen  speaking  of  gooc'  and  bad  teachers  the  common  response  was^lik 
this  one,  "it's  not  a  color  thing,  some  are  good  and  some  are  bad.  ' 


Interview  with  the  Superintendent 


It  seems  appropriate  to  conclude  this  chapter  with  a    summary  of 
an  interview  with  the  superintendent.    During  the  time  of  our  field 
study  he  had  held  his  present  position  for  less  than  one  year.    He  said 
that  the  major  factors  that  led  ^   m  to  accept  his  assignme-t  evolved 
around  the  progress  Birmingham  had  made  over  the  past  decade  and  the 
sincere  concern  and  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  town  fathers  and 
school  board  toward  making  tne  public  school  system  one  of  high  quality. 

Some  of  his  impressions  of  the  effectiveness  of  Birmingham's  deseg- 
regation plan  follow.     In  terms  of  race  relations  he  feels  that  a 
breaking  doim  of  racial  stereotypes  has  begun.     In  the  area  of  faculty 
desegregation    there  has  been  considerable  progress.    And,  from  all  in- 
dications, the  various  communities  seem  to  be  accepting  desegregation 
passively.     Although  the  schr^l  system  is  not  very  well  balanced  with 
respect  to  -.tudent  enrollment,  he  feel  that  the  system  may  be  as  balanced 
as  it  can  be  due  to  the  characteristics  of  the  district  itrelf,  i.e. 
housing  patterns;  shifting  population  from  city  to  county;  White  fligl  : 
uneven  growth  within  the  city;  decline  in  the  stud.it  population  due  to 
highway  and  airport  construction,  and  a  declining  birth  rate.     He  also 
feels  that  the  achievement  has  generally  declined  and  the  quality  of 
the  school  system  has  gone  down,  yet  there  has  been  littl-  pressure  to 
improve  in  these  areas. 
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He  also  pointed  out  some  problems  that  currently  exist.     Some  of 
the  building  lacilities  are  in  a  state  of  disret^air,  especially  in  the 
poorer  neighborhoods.    The  annexation  of  a  few  surrounding  areas  is 
needed.     And  the  allocation  of  monetary  resources  is  unequally  dis- 
tributed amo; ^  the  schools. 

Som^  major  priorities  were  also  summarized  -  n  comprehensive  re- 
organize,   on  of  the  district,  from  the  administrative  level  on  do\m; 
encourageing  individualization  of  student  instruction;  and  introducing 
a  plan  of  continu  us  internal  assessment.     Some  of  these  priorities 
are  stated  more  specifically  in  outline  form  below. 

I.     Improve  Quality  of  Instruction  in  all  the  Schools  for  all  the  Students. 

A.  Accredit  the  Elementary  Schools. 

Establishing  libraries  in  all  schools,  including  s  ^ff,  books 
and  equipment,  reducing  pupil-teacher  ratios;  creating  an  elemen- 
tary guidance  program;  and  increasing  amount  of  per  pupil  expendi- 
ture. 

B.  Establish  an  extensive  staff  training  program. 

To  provide  10  days  of  training  for  one-half  the  professional 
staff  each  year. 

C.  Establish  a  "Mini-grant"  program  to  support  teacher  innovations. 

D.  Provide  adequate  time  for  teachers  to  plan  instruction  by  varying 
the  length  of  the  student's  day. 

E.  Reduce  clerical  work  of  teachers  thereby  freeing    time  for  in- 
struction. 

II.     Achieve  a  Mastery  of  the  Basic  Skills  by  all  Pupils. 

A.  Istablish  a  Kindergarten  for  all  five-year  olds  who  qualify 
under  Federal  ESEA,  Title  I  Guidelines. 

B.  Incrf^ase  tht  amount  of  time  devoted  to  basic  skills  instruction 
for  those  children  who  have  difficulty  with  mastery. 

C.  Increase  teacher's  abilities  to  teach  the  basic  skills. 

D.  Establish  a  special  program  for  third  graders  who  have  not  mastered 
the  basic  skills  to  the  2nd  grade  and  6  month  level. 

E.  Establish  "Continuous  Progress  Ins trucLi^n"  as  the  main  instruc- 
tional philosophy  in  the  school  syr-tetr?. 

III.     Provide  a  Curriculum  and  Instruction  Program  Appropriate  to  Young 
Adolescents  by  Establishing  Middle  Schools. 
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IV.    Modify  the  Curriculum  of  the  High  Schools  to  Increase  the  Range  of 
Opportunities  and  Relevance  to  Modern  Society. 

A.  Upgrade  and  extend  the  Career  Education/Vocation  Education  pro- 
grams available  to  students. 

B.  Establish    "Service  to  Others'*  as  a  recognized  part  of  the  high 
E chool  curriculum. 

It  vas  observed  caat  all  these  recoraraendations  are  appropriate  and 
needed.    We  were  extremely  impressed  with  the  knowledge,  intellectj  and 
enthusiasm  of  this  man* 
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collaborator,  the  Auburn  University  Center  for  Assistance  to  School  Sys- 
tems with  Problems  Occasioned  by  Desegregation.    Also,  member  of  the 
NAACP  and  the  Justice  Department  assisted  in  developing  the  plan  before 
it  was  submitted  to  the  court. 

The  proposed  plan  was  divided  into  four  major  parts  that  were  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  II  and  are  repeated  below: 

Student  Assignments >      Birmingham  continued  to  employ  the  same  organ- 
izational structure  consisting  of  elementary  schools  (grades  1-8)  and 
high  schools  (grades  9-12).    Eight  previously  all  Black  elementary  schools 
were  closed  and  the  remaining  76  divided  into  attendance  areas,  and  one 
previously  all  Black  high  school  was  closed  and  the  city  divided  into  13 
high  school  attendance  areas.    A  provision  was  provided  for  majority- 
to-minority  student  transfers  at  both  levels;  such  right  to  transfer  de- 
pendent on  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  school.    An  additional  provision 
allowed  high  school  students  to  transfer  to  a  school  offering  a  particular 
curriculum  that  was  unavailable  in  his  designated  school  zone.  Twelfth 
graders  were  allowed.  If  their  parents  desired,  to  continue  in  the  school 
they  attended  in  1969-70  in  1970-71.    Finally,  a  small  number  of  students 
from  the  county  were  allowed  to  continue  in  particular  city  schools. 

Faculty  and  Staff  Assignments.     The  board's  intention  was  to  assign 
staff  so  that  25-33  1/3%  of  each  school's  faculty  would  be  in  the  racial 
minority. 


Buildings  and  Facilities;  Construction  and  Site  Selection.    The  plan 
porposed  18  improvement  projects  for  elementary  schools  and  six  projects 
for  high  schools  in  order  to  facilitate  the  achievement  of  a  unitary  school 
system* 

School  Activities.    The  plan  merely  provided  for  a  merger  of  all  school 
sponsored  functions,  i.e.  athletics,  clubs,  leadership  groups,  etc.,  in- 
suring equal  opportunities. 

Minor  modifications  were  suggested  by  the  court  buc  at  a  later  hearing, 
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parents  by  delivery  to  the  pupil  with  adecjuato  procedures  to  insure 
the  delivery  of  the  notice.    The  text  for  the  explanatory  letter 
and  choice  form  jhall  essentially  conform  to  the  sample  letter  nnd 

choice .  form  appcnlcd  to  this  decree.  •  .  . 

^.  ..i^^  r-^nls^n?\+-orv  Letter  and  Choice  Forn^ 


1.  v^-- 


most  \;ere  ruled  inappropriate  and  the  court  concurred  with  the  school 
board' G  proposal. 


As  the  school  district  had  not  bused  students  prior  to  submitting  .the 
new  plan,  busing  was  not  an  issue. 

The  reassignment  of  teachers  resulted  in  minor  resistance,  primarily 
with  Whites,  but  no  one  lost  a  job  as  a  consequence;   those  who  left  the 
system  did  so  voluntarily.     Principals  and  administrators  .too  were  re- 
assigned and  did  not  lose  employment. 

Attrition  of  VThite  students  began  in  1963  and  196^  and  had  reached 
8,500  by  the  end  of  freedom  of  choice.     Sivice  1970  an  additior=il  8,500 
have  left.     With  such  a  rapid  and  substantial  loss  of  students  and  the 
subsequent  shifting  Black  population,  it  has  been  impossible  to  hieve^ 
complete  desegration  with  a  zone  plan.     Thus,  more  than  15%  of  the  public 
schools  now  have  either  an  all  Black  or  all  White  enrollment. 

Birmingham  -"^i  t:y  School  District  —  A  Comparative 
Oesegrefia  tion  Study  Si te 

Birmingham  Ci  t>-  School  District  was  selected  to  participate  in  this 
study  becaMse  it  was  identified  from  a  collection  of  resource  data  as  a 
district  that  developed  and  implemented  a  conflict-free  (the  current  plan) 
and  effective  plan.     Also,  it  is  located  in  the  southern  region  and  is 
reflective  of  a  large  school  system,  both  criteria  for  comparative  pur- 
poses.    The  major  purpose  of  the  project  was  to  identify  districts  that 
has  been  effective  and  successful  in  their  attempts  at  desegregation  and 
to  describe  the  processes  that  led  to  its  effectiveness  and/or  success. 

Seven  criteria  and  accompanying  indicators  were  used  to  assess  the 
degree  to  which  a  district  was  effective.  The  following  is  a  matching 
of  the  findings  in  Birmingham  against  these  criteria. 

Criteria  I.     Evidence  that  majority  and  minority  students  and  staff 
are  s tT'^cturally  integrated*  into  the  social  system  of 
the  sc/^col  so  both  hold  statuses  and  plan  roles  that  are 
equal  it:  po'^er  and  prestige. 

C-1 

Indicators  —  1.     Compcsition  of  the  student  body  in  each  school  — 

As  earlier  indicated,  Birmingham  is  a  partially  de- 
segregated school  system  with  more  than  25%  of  the 
school  being  all  Black  or  all  White  in  enrollment. 
This  finding  is  not  unusual  in  larger  urban  cities. 
Of  the  89  schools  only  four  had  racial  distributions 
within  the  6O%-40%  range,     kost  often  distribution 

^Structural  Integration  (definition  used  by  the  California  State  Department 
of  Education) . .^that  situation  in  which  staff  member,   children  and  parents 
of  all  ethnic  groups  hold  statuses  and  play  roles  throughout  the  school 
system  that  are  equivalent  in  power  and  prestige  to  those  statuses  occupied 
by  member  of  other  ethnic  groups. 
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ranges  were  80%  or  more  of  either  race  in  a  par- 
ticular school. 

2.  Ethnic  composition  of  staff  in  each  school  — 
The  Black/White  staff  ratio  of  50%  each  in  each 
school  is  well  within  the  expected  range.  There 
are  a  few  more  Black  than  Vniite  teachers  in  the 
system.    Also,  there  are  more  Black  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools,  but  more  Vniite  teachers  in  the 
high  schools.     This  difference  was  justified  in 
terms  of  the  availability  of  certified  subject 
specialists.     Information  on  principals  was  not 
obtained. 

3.  Distribution  of  majority /minority  group  students 

in  each  class  —  The  court  did  not  mandate  the  dis- 
tribution of  students  within  each  school  nor  across 
classes.     Observations  in  elementary  school  class- 
rooms indicated  that  each  class  had  distribution 
comparable  to  that  of  the  school  at  large.  Classes 
observed  in  the  one  well- integrated  high  school  also 
reflected  good  distributions.     However,  it  was  in- 
dicated that  classes  in  ROTC  aad  foods  were  primar- 
ily Black  while  classes  in  trigonomentry,  physics 
and  chemistry  were  almost  all  White.     It  was  also 
found  that  homogeneous  grouping  for  reading  caused 
some  resegregation  at  the  elementary  level,  and  that 
tracking  at  the  high  school  level  resulted  in  a  vast 
majority  of  Black  students  being  in  the  general 
diploma  program. 

4.  Discipline  -  Students,  teachers,  principals,  advisors 
and  counselors  generally  agreed  that  discipline  was 
equally  administered. 

5.  Integration  of  minority  group  members  into  organiz- 
ations and  activities  of  school  -  Organizations  and 
activities  at  the  elementary  level  were  meager. 
Student  participation  seemt^d  to  be  based  on  the 
racial  ratios  in  a  given  school,  or  by  the  ethnicity 
of  the  coach.     It  was  indicated  here,  as  well  as  at 
the  high  school  level,  that  nothing  specific  was 
being  done  to  encourage  more  student  participation. 
Most  elementary  activities  are  sports  related.  One 
school  hfd  racially  mixed  class  officers  as  decreed 
by  the  principal. 

The  high  school  having  less  than  a  5%  Black  enroll- 
ment only  had  Black  members  participating  in  one 
athletic  area,  urack.     Blacks  in  clubs  are  few  and 
limited.     At  the  best  integrated  high  school  most 
teams  and  activities  were  relatively  well  integrated; 
exceptions  were  the  all  Black  Pep  Club  and  basketball 
team  and  the  predominantly  White  choir. 
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6.     Patterns  of  s tudcn ts/s tuden t  interaction  0  -  Few 
friendships  were  reported,  almost  none  at  all 
beyond  the  school  grounds.     Blacks  were  frequently 
resented  in  the  high  schools.    There  was  little 
mixture  in  the  cafeterias  or  libraries.  There 
was  interaction  in  the  classrooms  and  on  the  play- 
grounds.    The  school  made  little  provision  for 
social  interaction . 


Criterion  2.     Evidence  that  cultural  racial  isolation  has  been  re- 
duced and  is  reflected  in  the  heterogeneity  of  academic 
and  nonacademic  activities. 


C-2 

Indicators  ~  1.     (In  addition  to  all  the  above  indicators)  A  sense 

of  fellowship  and  mutual  respect,  as  demonstrated 
by  staff  and  student  planning  exists  —  All  obser- 
vations and  marginal  interview  data  indicated  that 
the  planning  function  was  maintained  by  the  teachers. 
Neither  observations  nor  interviews  were  long  enough 
or  great  enough  in  number  or  adequately  tap  this 
criterion . 


2.  Evidence  of  avoidance  of  academic  stereotyping  — 
Teachers  at  the  elementary  level  stereotyped  more 
on  economic  and  social  variables  than  on  race;  how- 
ever, iihe  lower  socio-economic  students  were  Black. 
At  the  high  school  level  students  select  a  course 
cf  study  that  tracks  them.    Again  those  in  the  gen- 
eral track  were  greatly  saturated  by  Blacks.     If  we 
can  say  stereotyping  was  in  effect,  it  was  so  in- 
directly. 

3.  Evidence  that  teachers  have  the  authority  that  en- 
ables them  to  work  confidently  and  flexibly  with 
students  of  vaiy   g  abilities  and  talents  -  Obser- 
vations indica:  d  that  teachers  have  the  authority 
and  flexibility  t;  work  with  students  of  varying 
abilities,  but  ouxy  a  few  did  so.    Teachers  appeared 
to  be  rigid  traditionalists  who  could  benefit  from 
staff  development  in-service  programs  directed  toward 
this  isfiue.     A  few  teachers  relied  less  than  most 

on  the  outdated  tcstbooks  and  attempted  to  make  the 
subject  content  r-alevant  and  on  a  personal  level. 

Criterion  3.    Evidence  of  mutual  understanding  and  positive  interaction 
between  majority  and  minority  students  and  staff. 


Indicators  —  1.     School's  atmosphere  -  All  of  the  schools  had  a 

peaceful  aura  during  our  visits.    At  the  same  time 
there  were  no  indicators  of  brotherly  los;e  to  be 
seen.    The  situation  is  best  described  as  peaceful 
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coexistence.     Interviewees  could  not  recall  any 
racial  incidents  over  the  past  year  and  only  two 
over  the  past  four  years. 

2.  Student  attitudes  -  With  the  exception  of  one 
school  the  students  generally  said  their  schools 
were  fine  or  good. 

3.  Counseling  and  guidance  services  -  These  services 
were  available  to  both  races.     Individual  counselors 
were  viewed  as  either  good  with  records,  transcripts, 
advising,  etc.  while  others  were  viewed  as  more  per- 
sonally oriented.     Black  and  White  students  alike 
held  this  view  and  it  included  counselors  of  both 
races . 

Criterion  4.     Evidence  of  Curriculum  offerings  and  materials  reflecting 
cultural  diversity. 

C-4 

Indicators  —  1.     Curriculum  offerings  related  to  minority  experience 

or  to  majority/minority  relations  -  Nothing  uniform 
has  been  done  by  the  district  to  incorporate  minority 
experiences  into  the  general  offerings  although  the 
majority  of  students  are  Black.    Textbooks  are  old 
and  very  little  multi-ethnic  materials  were  in  the 
classrooms  or  libraries.     Nothing  seems  to  be  done 
besides  the  celebration  of  Black  History  courses 
in  the  high  schools. 

2.  Library  volumes  related  to  the  minority  experience  — 
This  area  was  not  ivestigated  intensively.     The  little 
data  we  secured  suggested  that  such  materials  were 
minimal. 

3.  Evidence  of  varied  instructional  techniques  designed 
to  meet  the  different  learning  styles  of  students  - 
All  instruction  was  either  traditional  or  in  homogeous 
grouping.    Teachers  were  aware  of  learning  differences 
but  had  no  idea  how  to  assess,  understand  or  teach 

to  them . 

Criterion  5.     Evidence  of  successful  academic  achievement  by  both  major- 
ity and  minority  students. 

C-5 

Indicators  —  I.    Achievement  Data  on  Students  in  school  -  All  achieve- 
ment data  collected  indicates  that  the  White  students 
(at  least  those  in  the  school  having  White  majorities) 
perform  higher  and  the  reverse  is  true  of  Black  students. 
Generally,   their  achievement  is  separated  by  the 
equivalent  of  two  grade  levels. 
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Criterion  6.     Kvidcnce  of  comprehensive  efforts  to  develop  and  offer 
programs  aimed  at  equali7,ing  educational  opportunity. 


C-6 

Indicators  —  1.     Evidence  of  Title  I,  ESAP  or  other  funds  to  develop 

compensatory  programs  -  Many  special  funds  were 
provided  for  students  from  grades  K-11  and  special 
funds  were  secured  to  conduct  human  relations  in- 
service  workshops. 

2.  Evidence  of  the  use  of  resources  within  and  outside 
the  school  district  to  help  devise  programs  aimed 
at  equalizing  educational  opportunity  -  Early  in 
the  human  relations  programs  resources  from  Auburn 
University  were  called  upon.     Evidence  of  other 
resources  were  minimal. 

3.  Attempts  at  in-service  training  aimed  at  program 
development  -  Other  than  the  human  relations  training 
there  was  no  evidence  of  attempts  to  improve  programs 
through  \ n-service  procedures  . 

Criterion  7,     Evidence  of  parent       '  community  involvement  in  the  de- 
segregation process. 

C-7 

Indicators  —  '       Existence  of  a     "tizen's  committee,  or  advisory  com- 
mittee,  to  ass         /ith  desegregation  plans  -  The  only 
committee  estab^x^ued  was  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
rap  sessions  in  various  neighborhoods  prior  to  the 
implementation  of  the  plan  in  order  to  articulate  the 
new  plan  and  to  disspell  rumors. 

2.  Evidence  of  bi-racial  school  committees  -  No  committees 
existed  at  the  schools  visited. 

3.  Evidence  that  parents  and  school  community  are  kept 
informed  about  problems  and  successes  in  the  integra- 
tion process  -  School  news  as  reported  by  the  news- 
papers and  radio  are  the  major  methods  for  keeping 
parents  and  communities  informed.     The  degree  to  which 
the      media  were  utilized  was  not  ascertained. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


"INTEGRATION"  IN  RETROSPECT 


Some  Concluding  Observations 

Jane  Mercer,  a  Sociologist  at  the  University  of  California  at 
Riverside,  California,  uses  in  her  studies  of  school  district's  de- 
segregation a  five  stage  policy  loodel  designed  to  determine  where  on 
the  segregation  to  integration  continuum  a  district  falls.     Since  her 
model  has  implications  for  this  paper  it  is  briefly  described  below: 

Stage  5  -  Moving  Toward  Integration:     Philosophic  Stance—Equality 
of  educational  output,  cultural  pluralism. 

Stage  4  -  Comprehensive  Desegregation:     Philosophic  Stance—Schools 
should  have  the  same  ethnic  proportiori5  as  the  district's 
population,  students  should  have  equality  of  educational 
opportunity — the  latt;er  defined  in  terras  of  input,  same 
teachers,  schools  and  texts. 

Stage      -  Token  Desegregation:     Philosophic  Stance—District  no  longer 
denies  responsibility  to  desegregate,  it  alters  boundaries, 
builds  new  schools,  moves  toward  open  enrollment  and  uses 
as  the  underlying  theme  freedom  of  choice. 

Stage  2  -  De  Facto  Desegregation:     Philosophic  Stance — The  Board  of 
Education  does  not  have  the  responsibility  to  change  a 
pattern  that  it  did  not  cause.     The  main  theme  is  the  neigh- 
borhood school. 

Stage  1  -  De  Jure  Desegregation:    Philosophic  Stance — It  is  not  the 

legal  responsibility  of  the  Board  to  desegregate.    The  ques- 
tion is  raised  as  to  whether  the  responsibility  belongs  to 
the  state  or  to  the  district. 

The  Birmingham  School  District,  prior  to  19j3,  was  at  Stage  1  of  the 
model.    From  1963  to  1968,  under  the  freedom  of  choice  plan,  the  district 
was  at  a  point  some  where  between  Stages  2  and  3.    Currently,  it  is  this 
writer's  opinion,  the  district  is  operati-    between  Stages  3  and  A,  closer 
to  4.     This  opinion  may  be  viewed  as  too  -  ^^^eral  by  some,  but  due  to  the 
following  qualifications  it  is  felt  that  Birmingham  deserves  this  rating. 
In  the  first  place,  like  most  models.  Mercer's  Stages  contain  descriptors 
extensive  enough  for  a  district  not  to  be  able  to  meet  all  the  criterion 
at  one  stage  but^  at  the  same  time,  meet  some  criteria  at  a  more  advanced 
stage.     In  addition,  as  a  comparative  study,  smaller  districts  character- 
istically find  it  more  manageable  due  to  si-^:e  and  manpower  to  make  rapid 
advances  through  a  stage  model.     Finally,  the  model  itself  can  be  more 
restrictive  than  its  original  intent,  and  therefore,  doesn  t  make  appro- 
priate allowances  for  districts  operating  at  a  different  level  of  criteria 
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Ln  terms  of  the  Stage  3  criteria,  Birmingham  lias  lonv;  accepted  the 
stance  that  ic  was  their  responsibility  to  desegregate.     It  has  changed 
its  boundaries,  closed  some  inadequate  facilities  and  improved  others 
in  order  to  disestablish  a  dual  school  system.     Although  it  expresses  a 
philosophy  of  open  enrollment,  it  was  derragraphically  impossible  to 
desegregate  all  schools  in  197'J,  an  observation  concurred  with  by  the 
court.     Acting  under  the  orders  of  the  court,  a  zoning  plan  was  produced 
which  would  have  desegregated  almost  every  school  had  the  parents  complied 
and  maintained  their  housing  sites.     Also,  under  the  sanction  of  the  court, 
busing  was  not  considered  appropriate  because  the  system  had  no  busing 
program  and  the  city  is  so  large  that  desegregation  of  schools  in  some 
communities  other  than  by  busing  was  and  is  an  impossible  task.  Therefore, 
under  the  existing  constraints,  Birmingham  attempted  a  program  of  Com- 
prehensive Desegregation  as  it  was  able  to  do  so.     An  additional  factor 
that  best  lies  in  the  Comprehensive  Desegregation  category  is  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  desegregated  the  staffs.    Opinions  suggest  that  this 
was  not  (lone  in  an  equitable  manner  but,  nevertheless,  all  students  £re 
in  schools  with  completely  destagregated  teaching  staffs. 

Some  of  the  Mercer  criteria  are  difficult  to  interpret  consistently. 
One  such  criterion,  at  Stage  4,  is  that  students  should  have  equality  of 
educational  opportunity.     At  one  level  one  might  correctly  observe  that 
even  in  the  most  homogeneous  of  educational  settings  the  opportunities 
afforded  children  at  the  indivifiaal  level  show  great  variance.    At  another 
level,  the  one  in  force  in  Birmingiiam,  equal  opportunity  means  that  at 
the  building  level  all  students  have  access  to  the  same  materials,  facil- 
ities and  cc;iiparable  teachers.     In  this  sense  there  is  equal  opportunity. 
At  the  same  time  there  were  observed  discrepancies  in  quality  and  budgetary 
allocations  across  schools.     In  this  sense,  opportunities  are  not  equal, 
but  not  directly  because  of  the  race  of  the  students.     If  one  were  to  in- 
terpret equal  opportunity  in  accord  with  the  current  educational  jargon, 
the  position  would  be  that  all  students  should  be  taught  individually  and 
through  techniques  appropriate  to  a  variety  of  learning  styles,  be  they 
related  to  race,  culture,  income  level,  etc.     This  position  is  an  ideal, 
not  a  technologically  practical  ability.     But  up  to  the  current  investiga- 
tion Birmingham  has  not  recognized  this  view  as  an  objective  and  for  that 
reason  should  be  rated  between  Stages  3  and  4. 

Another  consideration  when  using  the  Mercer  model  to  explain  or  discuss 
the  status  of  ^  district's  desegregation  plan  is  that  one  must  refrain 
from  assuming  that  all  segments  of  the  community  are  at  the  same  point  on 
the  continuum.     It  is  conceivable  that  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  dis- 
trict administration  could  be  at  a  more  advanced  stage  or  level  of  under- 
standing, operation  and/or  acceptance  than  parents,  other  persons  in  the 
community  or  even  members  of  the  professional  staff  in  the  district.  This 
is  often  true  because  of  obligations  placed  on  boards  of  education  and  school 
administrations  as  legal  entities  to  desegregate  or  otherwise  rectify  sone 
ill  that  might  hereto''  re  have  been  perpetuated.     An  indicator  of  such  a 
discrepancy  is  vividly  illustrated  by  the  White  withdrawal  from  the  public 
schools  to  the  surrounding  county  and  private  schools. 

Ore  of  the  warmest  feeli^.gs  the  study  team  was  left  with  was  the  poten- 
tial for  improvement  within  the  Mercer  model  in  Birmingham.     In  spite  of 
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many  observations  of  ineffective  education  the  new  leadership  and  rhe  pro- 
posed priori  tie?,  for  improvements  are  incredibly  well  founded  and  conceived. 
If  the  expected  educational  quality  accompanies  these  proposed  modifications 
one  could  easily  speculate  that  children  will  return  from  the  private  and 
county  schools.    Another  vitally  important  factor  is  the  soundness  and 
liberal  leadership  of  the  municipal  government  which  goes  hand-in-hand  with 
education  in  Birmingham. 


Final  Remarks 

The  data  in  this  report  were  gleaned  from  prepared  documents,  formal 
and  informal  observations,  and  from  structured  and  unstructured  interviews. 
As  a  study  team  of  five  spent  five  days  in  only  12  of  the  91  schools,  this 
report  is  by  no  means  exhaustive.    Many  constraints,  primarily  time  and 
money,  prevented  a  more  thorough  study.    However,  the  team  attempted  to 
collect  the  most  relevant  data  and  report  it  in  such  a  fashion  that  others 
might  learn  and  benefit  from  the  story  of  Birmingham. 
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APPENDIX  A 
Court  Decision  Requiring  the 
Implementation  of  Freedom  of 
Choice  in  1967-68 
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in  THE  U:/ITED  STAVES  DJSTI^ICT  COURT  FOR  THK  NORTIl£R>J 
'district  of  ALABAMA,     SOUTHHR^^  DIVISION 

i^wiofr  AR:-:sTRo::a,  et  al,  | 

Plaintiffs  i 

CIVIL  ACTIONT 

NO.  9678  ^^>Oiti 
BCA.^D  0?  EDUCAVIOM  0?  THS  {  • 

CITY  0?  di:::ii:;gh;::j>  jEFrEr!So:F  u^.-o 

COirWTy,  ALABAMA,  ET  AL,  I  '^'^^     " 'y?? 

Defendants  |  ^m^'^^^ 

In  conforniity  v:ith  the  nand?,te  of  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit,  sitting  en  banc. 
In  the  case  of  United  States,  ot  z\       Jefferson  County 
Board  of  Sducatlor.,  ot  al  (M?>rch  29,  1967) j  the  decree  of 
this  cOa entered  herein  on  July  28,  196^j  is  hereby 
araendea  and  corrected  to  read  as  follov^s: 


CORRECTED  DECREE 
It  is  ORDERED,  ADJUDGED  and  DECREED  that  the 
defendants,  their  agents,  officers,  employees  and  successors 
End  all  those  in  ^."♦'Ive  concert  and  participation  with  thcni, 
be  and  they  are  permanently  enjoined  from  discriminating  on 
the  basis  of  race  or  color  in  the  operation  of  the 
Birminsham  Public  School  Systcn,    As  set  out  more  particularly 
In  the  body  of  the  decree,  they  shall  take  affirmative  action 
to  disestablish  all  school  segrecatlon  and  to  eliminate  the 
effects  of  the  dual  school  system: 
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^PEED  OF  DESEG^XG^TIO:I 
Commencing  with  the  1967-60  school  year/  in  accordance  with 
this  decree,  oil  grades,  including  kindergarten  grades,  shall  be 
desegregated  and  pupils  assigned  to  schools  in  thc^«  grades  without 
regard  to  race  or  color,  .    •  . 

»  •  •  ••• 

EXERCISE  OP  CKOICB 

.  The  follov/ing  provisions  shall  apply  to  all  grades: 

(a)  l?ho         Exercise  Choice.    A  choice  of  schools  may  be 
exercised  by  a  parent  or  other  adult  person  serving  as  the  student's 
parent.    A  student  may  exercise  his  o\m  choice  if  he  (1)  is  exercis- 
Sag  a  choice  for  the  ninth  or  a  higher  grade,  or  (2)  has  reached 
the  age  of  fifteen  at  the  tine  of  the  exercise  uf  choice.    Such  a 
choice  by  a  student  is  controlling  unless  a  different  choice  is 
exercised  for  hira  by  his  parent  or  other  adult  person  serving  as 
his  parent  during  the  choice  period  or  at. such  later  time  as  the 
student  exercises  a  choice.    Each  reference  in  this  decree  to  a 
Btudent's  exercising  a  choice  means  the  exercise  of  the  choice,  as 
appropriate,  by  a  parent  or  such  other  adult,  or  by  the  student 

— himself. 

(b)  Annual  Exercise  of  Choice.    All  students,  both  white 
and  Negro,  sha?!  be  required  to  exercise  a  free  choice  of  schools 
annually.  • 

(c)  Choice  period.    The  period  for  exercising  choice  shall 

lUy  15  toy  31  • 

comnicnce  H^:,«l,  1957  and  end  r(ii):*XL,  1957,  and  in  subsequent  years 

shall  commence  March  1  and  end  March  31  preceding  the  school  yeaif^ 
.  for  Which  the  choice  is  to  be  exercised.  No  student  or  prospect iyq 
'   student  who  exercises  his  choice  within  the,  choice  period  shaXl >a  ; 

given  any  preference  because  of  the  time  within  the  period  when 

such  choice  was  exercised. 


(d)    Mnndntorv  R::orcir.<?  of  Chnico,    A  fiiilurc  to  ciccrcico 
a  choice  v.utliin  the  choice  jjcriod  shall  not  preclude  any  r.tudcnc 
from  exercising  a  choico  at  any  tirr.:?  before  he  comr.enccs  school 
for  the  year  v;ith  respect  to  v/hich  the  choice  apx^lies,  but  such 
choice  may  be  subordinated  to  the  choices  of  students  v/ho  e>:crcis< 
choice  before  the  expiration  of  the  choice  period.    Any  studont  wl 
has  not  exercised  his  choice  of  school  v/ithin  a  week  after  school 
opens  shall  be  assigned  to  the  school  nearest  his  homs  where  space 
Is  available  under  standards  for  determining  available  space  v/hicl 
shall  be  applied  uniformly  throughout  the  system. 

(c)     public  Notice,    On  or  v/ithin  a  v;eek  before  the  date  tl 
choice  period  opens ,  the  defendants  shall  arrange  for  the  conspicii 
ous  publication  of  a  notice  describing  the  provisions  of  this  decx 
in  the  nev;spapar  most  generally  circulated  in  the  conununity.  The 
text  of  the  notice  shall  be  substantially  similar  to  the  text  of 
the  explanatory  letter  sent  home  to  parents.     Publication  as  a 
legal  notice  v;ill  nv.t  be  sufficient.    Copies  of  this  notice  nust 
also  be  given  at  that  time  to  all  radio  and  television  stations 
located  in  the  community.    Copies  of  this  decree  shall  be  posted 
in  each  school  in  the  school  system  and  at  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Education. 

(f)     Mailing  of  Kxplanatorv  Letters  and  Choice  Forms.  On 
the  first  day  of  the  choice  period  there  shall  be  distributed  by  .; 
first-class  mail  an  explanatory  letter  and  a  choice  form  to  the  '  M 
parent     (or  other  adult  person  acting  as  parent^  if  known  to  thef-:v; 
defendants)  of  each  student,  together  v;ith  a  return  envelope 

■  "■'}:}}^ 

addressed  to  the  Superintendent,  Should  the  defendants  satisfacibd 
rily  demonstrate  to  the  court  that  they  arc  unable  to  comply  with| 

■  '  '  M. 

the  requirement  of  distributing  the  explanatory  letter  and  choici'l 

.  -  y.  -^^ 

form  by  first-class  mail,  they  shall  propose  an  alternative  ntctlio^ 
vhich  viill  maximize  individual  notice,  i.c^^  personal  notice  t^im^ 


parents  by  delivery  to  the  pupil  with  ndec-uatc  procedures  to  insure 
the  delivery  of  the  notiec.    The  text  for  the  explanatory  letter 
and  ehoico  form  -.hall  essentially  eonform  to  the  sample  letter  and 
ehoico.fona  appcnled  to  this  decree.  •  .  . 

(g)  p^-t-T-,-.  r.  piVr.  of  the  E::^■l='»^^^o^r»  T.r>»ter  and  Chojcc  Forn. 
Extra  copies  of  ths  tjiplanatory  letter  and  choice  form  shall  be 
freely  available  to  parents,  students,  prospactivo  students,  and 
the  general  public  at  each  school  in  the  system  and  at  the  office 
of  the  SuF-rintendent  cf  Education  during  the  tiir.es  of  the  year 
when  such  schocls  are  usually  open. .  .  '  •  • 

(h)  Content  of  Choice  Forn.    Each  choice  form  shall  .set 
for^:h  the  name  and  location  and  the  grades  offered  at  each  school 
and  ir.ay  require  of  the  person  exercising  the  choice  the  name, 
address,-  age  of  student,  school  and  grade  currently  or  most  recently 
attended  by  the  studen-.:,  the  school  chosen,  the  signature  of  ens., 
parent  or  other  adult  rerson  serving  as  parent,  or  where  rppropviate 

--the  signature  of  ::he  student,  and  the  "idenUty  of  the  person  sign- 
ing.   No  statement  of  reasons  for  a  particular  choice,  or  any 
othw-r  information,  or  any  v/itness  or  other  authentication,  way  ba 
required  or  requested,  without  approval  of  the  court. 

(i)    Roturn  of  Choice  Form.    At  the  option  of  the  person 
completing  the  choice  form,  the  choice  may  be  returned  by  mail,  in 
person,  or  by  messenger  to  any  school  in  the  school  system  or  to 
the  office  of  the  Superintendent. 

(j)    fy^^i^'^"-  r,Af  nr.  offjcial  Form.    The  exercise  of  choice  - 
„»y  also  be  made  by  the  submission  in  like  manner  of  any  other 
writing  which  contains  information  sufficient  to  identify  the 
student  and  indicates  that  he  has  made   ;  choice  of  school. 

(jt)    fhoice  ForiTtr.  nindinn.'    VJhen  a  choice  form  has  once 
been  submitted  and  the  choice  period  ha^  orpired,  the  choice  is  | 
binding  for  the  entire  school  year  and  may  not  bo  changed  ciiccpt  '^g 


in  cases  of  parents  rr.aking  dilfcrcnt  choices  frora  their  children 
unclc-r  IhL-  ccnOitiorii.  not  forth  in  paragraph  II  (a)  cf  this  decree 
on<3  in  exceptional  cases  v/hc):e,  absent  the  consideration  of  race, 
G  change  ic  educationally  called  for  or  v:here  co^ipslling  hardship 
lo'chov/n  by  the  student,  A  change  in  family  resilience  frora  one 
neicihborhood  to  another  shall  be  considered  an  c>:ceptionv7l  cnso  • 
for  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 

(1)     Preference  in  Assicrnmcnt,     In  assigning  students  to  . 
cchoolr.,  no  preferences  shall  be  given  to  any  student  for  prior 
attendance  at  a  school  and,  e:ccept  v;ith  the  approval  o::  court  in 
extraordinary  circumstances ,  no  choice  shall  be  denied  for  any 
.reason  other  than  overcrowding.     In  case  of  overcrov:ding  at  any 
school,  preference  shall  be  given  on  the  basis  of  the  proximity 
of  the  school  to  the  homes  of  the  students  choosing  it,  v/ithout 
regard  to  race  or  color.    Standards  for  determining  ovcrcrov.-aing 
shall  be  applied  uniformly  throughout  the  system. 

(ra)     Second  Choice  v/hero  First  Choice  is  Denied.  Any 
student  v;hose  choice  is  denied  must  be  promptly  notified  in  v;ritia 
and  given  his  choice  of  any  school  in  the  school  system  serving  hi 
grade  level  v;here  space  is  available.    The  student  shall  have  sevc 
days  from  the  receipt  of  notice  of  a  denial  of  first  choice  in  . 
v^h'^^h  to  exercise  a  second  choice.  •  '      ■  ..-^-^k 

(n)  Transportation^  Where  transportation  is  generally  pri 
vided,  buses  must  be  routed  to  the  maximum  c::tent  feasible  in  li^! 
of  the  geographic  distribution  of  students,  so  as  to  serve  each  ;g| 
student  choosing  any  school  in  the  system.  Every  student  choociwc, 
cither  the  formerly  white  or  the  formerly  Negro  school  ncarosti-t^ 
jresidonce  must  be  transported  to  the  school  to  which  he  is  assigiw 
under  these  provisions,  whether  or  not  it  is  his  first  choice^ 
that  school  is  sufficiently  distant  from  his  home  to  make  himv^j^ 
eligible  for  transportation  under  generally  applicable  tranr.i>o^^ 
tion  rules.  112  ■  '"^j^^^l^^ 


(o)    Offici.-iln  not  to  Tnfluonco  CTioicc.    At  no  time  shall 
any  official,  tcr.chcr.  or  cn-.ploycc  c£  tue  cchool  cyctcr-.  influence 
any  porcnt,  or  other  adult  peraon  serving  as  a. parent,  or  any 
student,  in  the  e^rercice  of  a  choice  oi  favor  or  penalize  any  per- 
son beca.-.se  of  a  choice  made.    If  the  defendant  school  board  employs 
professional  guidance  counselors,  such  persons  shall  base  their  ^ 
guidance  and  counselling  on  the  individual  student's  particular 
personal,  academic,  and  vocational  needs.    Such  guidance  and  coun- 
selling by  teachers  as  well  as  professional  guidance  counsellors 
shall  be  available  to  all  students  v;ithout  regard  to  race  or  color. 

(p)     Protection  of  Personr.  Exercisincr  Choice.    Within  their.  . 
authority  school  officials  are  responsible  for  the  protection  of 
persons  exercising  rights  under  or  othorv;ise  affected  by  this  decree. 
They  shall,  without  delay,  take  appropriate  action  v;ith  reg.ird  to 
any  student  or  staff  meTiber  vho  interferes  with  the  succeci^lwa 
operation  of  the  plan.    Puch  interference  shall  include  harassuicnt, 
intimidation,  threats,  hos^le  v;ords  or  e;cts,  and  similar  behavior. 
The  school  board  shall  not  publish,  allow,  or  cause  to  be  published, 
the  names  or  addresses  of  pupils  cnercising  rights  or  otherwise 
affected  by  this  decree.    If  officials  of  the  school  systenv  are  not 
able  to  provide  sufficient  protection,  they  shall  seek  whatever 
assistance  is  necessary  from  other  appropriate  officials. 

III. 

PROSPECTIVE  STUDEMTS 
Each  prospective  new  student  shall  be  required  to  exercise'  . 
a  choice  of  schools  before  or  at  the  time  of  enrollment.    All  s"ch  ■ 
students  known  to  defendants  shall  be  furnished  a  copy  of  the  pre-  | 
scribed  letter  to  parents,  and  choice  form,  by  ctail  or  in  person,  J| 
on  the  dnte  the  choice  period  opens  or  as  soon  thercafterafter  as 
■   the  school  system  learns  that  ho  plana  to  enroll.    *mere  there  is 
no  pre-rcgictration  procedure  Cor  newly  entering  students,  copies,:,^ 
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of  the  choice  forno  chall  bo  rvailnblc  at  the  Office  of  the  Suporin- 
tendon t  c.nO.  at  oiich  school  tiurir.g  the  tir.o  the  school  is  usually 
open,  ' 

IV. 

TiVU:SFEP.S  *  *  • 

(a)  Trannxovs  for  5;tvK??nt?;.^    Any  student  shall  have  1:he 
right  at  the  beginning  of  a  now  term,  to  transfer  to  any  school 
from  %;hich  he  v,-as  e;;cluclccl  or  v.ould  otherwise  to  excluclecl  on  account 
of  his  race  or  color;  .  v  ■ 

(b)  Transfers  for  SrociGl  Hcec(s,    Any  student  who  requires 
a  course  of  stuOy  not  offered  at.  the  school  to  which  hQ.has  been 
arsigned  way  be  permitted,  upon  his  v;rittcn  application,  at  thc^- 
beginning  of  any  school  term  or  scmestci:/  to  transfer  to  another  . 
school  whivh  offers  courses  for  his  special  needs, 

(c)  Transfers  to  Sptcial  Clnssos  or  Schools,    If  the  de- 
fendants operate  and  maintain  special  classes,  or  schools  for  physi-r 
cally  handicapp2d,  mentally  retarded,  or  gifted  children,  the  V; 
fendants  nay  assign  children  to  such  schools  or  classes  on  a  basis  : 
related  to  the  function  of  the  special  class  or  school  that  is 
other  than  freedom  of  choice.    In  no  event  shall  such  assignments 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  race  or  color  or  in  a  manner  which  tends  ^ 
to  perpetuate  a  dual  school  system  based  on  race  or  color.  V 

■  ' 

SERVICES,  FACILITIES^  ACTIVITXM  AND  PHOGRAWS  , 


Ho  student  shall  be  segregated  or  discrininato<!:  against  on^ 
account  of  race  or  color  in  any  service,  facility,  activity,  or^i|| 
program  (lnclt;V?ing  transportation,  athletics,  or  other  c::tracurr|^ 
cular  activity)  thnt  m:iy  be  conducted  or  sponsored  by  the  schoolv^^^ 
^yhich  he  is  enrolled.  A  student  attending  school  for  th6  £ixstp^ 
time  on  a  desegregated  basis  may  not  be  subject  to  any 
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clicquolif icQtion  or  v;aitinc/  period  for  pc\rticip:ition  in  activities 
and  prograroc,  including  nthlotics,  v;hich  nicjht  otVicrwisc  apply 
because  he  is  a  transfer  or  ncv/ly  assigned  student  except  that  such 
tra;ns£erccs  shall  be  subject  to  longstanding,  non-racially  based  . 
rules  of  city,  county,  or  state  athletic  acsoci^itions  dealing  with 
the  eligibility  of  tr.insfcr  students  for  athletic  contests.    All  i 
school  use  or  school-sponsored  use  of  athletic  fields^  ntsetingr  rooras 
and  all  other  school  related  services,,  iacilities,  activities,  and 
programs  such  as  ccrruT\C'nc-eri3nt  e::crcisos  aj:d  parent-teacher  meetings 
vhich  are  open  to  persons  othar  than  enrolled  students,  shall  be 
open  to  all  persons  v;ithout  regard  to  race  or  color.    All.  special 
educational  programs  conducted  by  ths  defendants  shall  be  conducted 
vithout  regard  to  race  or  color. 

•  VI. 

SCHOOL  EQUALie-ATIOIT 
—  (a)    Inferior  Schoolr.,    In  schools  heretofore  maintained  for 
Negro  students,  the  defendants  shall  take  prompt  steps  necessary  to 
provide  physical  facilities,  equip.T^ent,  courses  of  instruction,  and 
instructionftl  laatcrials  of  quality  equal  to  that  provided  in  schools 
previously  maintained  for  v;hite  students.    Conditions*  of  overcrowd- 
ing, as  determined  by  pupil-teacher  ratios  and  pupil-clas.sroom 
ratios  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible,  be  distributed  evenly  between  ; 
sehools  formerly  naintained  for  Megro  students  and  those  formerly 
maintained  for  white  students.    If  for  any  reason  it  is  not  feasible  ? 
to  improve  sufficiently  any  school  formerly  maintained  for  Negro 
students,  v.'hcre  such  iDproveiT.ent  \;ould  otherv;isc  be  required  by  thi^'^ 
paragraph,  such  school  shnll  be  closed  as  soon  as  possible,  •  and 

students  enrolled  in  the  school  shall  be  roassigntJd  on  the  basis  of 

'  -  •  -^^^ 

freedom  of  choice,  •  By  October  ot  each  yciar,  defendants  shall  repdr^^l 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  pupil-teacher  ratios,  pupil-classroora  ■■'';^<m 


ration,  and  pcr-pupil  cxp'^n':Uturc3  both  as  to  operating  a*;d  capita! 
ir.prcvc:r.cnt  cost*;,  and  shall  cutliriO  tho  steps  to  be-  LuXen  auQ  cho 
time  v/ithin  vhich  thoy  shall  accomplish  tlic  equalization  of  such 
'schools, 

(b)    Rcrcclial  Program;:,    The  defendants  shalx  provide 
remedial  education  programs  v/hich  permit  students  attending*  or-vho 
have  previously  attended  segregated-  schools  -to  overcome  past  in- 
adequacies in  their  education. 

• 

VII. 

NHT  COi;STRUCTICN 
The  de£cnd.^nts,  to  the  extent  consistent  v;ith  ths  proper 
operation  of  the  school,  system  as  a  \;hole,  shall  locate  any  ncV*** 
school  and  substantially  expand  any  existing  -schools  with  thz 
objective  of  eradicating  the  vestiges  of  the -dual  systct^u- 

VIII,  -  "       •  , 

FACULTY  AIID  STAFF 
C'^J  '^'^ ^- --^  ■-■''^  >'  EmPlo vm:>n t >  Race  or  color,  shall  not  b*:  a  factJ 
ill  tlr^  hi'iriVig,  a.^^ignment,  reassignir.ent,  pronotion,  deuoticn,  or 
^isi{iij:"srtl  oi  teachers  and  other  professional  staff  n^rbers,  include 
ing  student  teachers,  except  that  race  may  bs  tal;cn  into  account  £i 
the  purpose  of  counteracting  or  correcting  tho  effect  of  the  scgre 
gifted  assignment  of  faculty  and  staff  in  the  dual  system,  Tcfi^chciti 
principals,  and  staff  members  shall  be  assigned  to  schools  so  tK?ife 
i^.c-  faculty  and  staff  is  not  composed  cr.clusivcly  of  members  of  ozii 

race,    V^hercver  possible,  teachers  shall  be  assigned  so  that  Korcsl 

•-■•'•V' 

than  one  teacher  of  the  minority  race  (v.'hite  or  Kcgro)  shall  be -onl 
a  desegregated  faculty.  Defendants  shal.\  taho  positive  and  aff^ria- 
tivc  steps  to  accomplish  the  desegregation  of  their  school  facui;g|| 
and  to  achieve  substantial  desegregation  o£  faculties,  in  ao  wany^^ 
the  schools  as  possible  for  the  1007-03  nchool  year  uotwlthctiii^i^ 


that  teacher  contracts  for  the  1S67-63  or  1S)53-G9  school  years  may 
have  already  been  signed  and  approved.    The  tenure  of  teachers  in 
the  system  shall  not  be  used  as  an  excuse  for  failure  to  cowply 
with  this  provision.    The  defendants  shall  establish  as  an  objective 
that  the  pattern  if  teacher  rssigna:cnt  to  any  particular  school  not ^ 
be  identifiable  as  >.iilorcd  i:or  a  heavy  concentration  of  either 
Necfro  or  white  pupils  in  the  school. 

(b)  Dismissals.    Teachers  and  other  professional  staff 
mcitibers  may  not  be  discrininatorily  assigned,  dismissed,  demoted^  ;J 

'or  passed  over  for  retention,  •  promotion,  or  rehiring,  on  the  ground 
of  race  or  color.    In  any  instance  v;here  one  or  nore  teachers  or 
otusr  professional  staff  nsnbers  are  to  be  displaced  as  a-  result  of  • 
desegregation,  no  staff  vacancy  in  the  school  systenv  shall  be  filled  " 
through  recruitmsnt  from  outside  the  system  unless  no  such  displaced 
staff  member  is  qualified  t^  fill  the  vacancy.    If,  as  a  result  of  | 
desegregation,  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  .in  the  total  professional  . 
staff  of  the  school  system,  the  qualifications  of  ail  staff  mspbers  r 
In  the  system  shall  be  evaluated  in  selecting  the  staff  meriber  to 
be  released  without  consideration  of  race  or  color.    A  report  con- 
tainivig  any  such  proposed  dismissals,  and  the  reasons  therefor, 
shall  be  filed  v;ith  the  Clcr:c  of  the  Court,  serving  copies  upon 
opposing  counsel,  \;ithin  five  (5)  days  after  such  dismissal, 
demotion,  etc.,  as  proposed. 

(c)  past  Assicrrmcnts.  The  defendants  shall  talce  steps  to  ""'^-^ 
assign  and  reassign  teachers  and  other  professional  staff  members  ''0, 
to  eliminate  the  effects  of  the  dual  school  system.  •  ■  jJS^ 

-  ■  "    ■  ■  •  '   ■  -'M 

EBPOUTS  TO  THE  COURT 
(1)    Renort  on  ctioico  Period.    The  defendants  shall  serve     ■  -f? 

, —   '   'S''M 

upon  the  opposirg  parties  and  file  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  PJV  i 
or  before  r:nyc:is,  1957,  arT^x3cn:*i3Xx:b3fo3;Qcxjwi»5<l&t^*^^^^^  ^^^^ 


subsequent  yeair  on  or  before  June  1,  o  report  tabulating  by  race 
the  nunCpcr  o£  choice  applicitioac  and  trana£cr  applications  re- 
ceivecl  for  enrollment  in  each  grade  in  each  school  in  the  system, 
and  the  nurabcr  of  choices  and  transfers  granted  and  the  number  of 
denials  in  each  grade  of  each  school.    The  report  shall  also  state 
any  reasons  relied  upon  in  denying  choice  and  shall  tabulate,  by 
school  and  by  race  of  student,  the  number  of  choicr^s  and  transfers 
denied  for  each  such  reason. 

In  addition,  the  report  shall  shov/  the  percentage  of  pupils 
actually  transferred  or  assigned  from  segregated  grades  or  to 
schools  attended  predominantly  by  pupils  of  a  race  other  than  the 
race  of  the  applicant,  for  attendance  during  the  1S55-S7  school  yc 
v;ith  comparable  data  for  the  1SS5-6S  school  year.     Such  additional 
information  shall  be  included  in  the  report  served  upon  opposing 
counsel  and  filed  v»ith  the  Clerk  of  the  Court. 

(2)     Report  After  School  Opening.    The  defendants  shall,  ir 

addition  to  reports  elsewhere  described,  serve  upon  opposing  ccuns 

on  or  bcCorc  October  let 
and  file    with  the  Clcrl;  of  the  Court  vart;hi:;i:c:13.:<d<i.ys:  after  the 

opening  of  schools  for  the  fall  semester  of  each  year,  a  report 

setting  forth  the  follov/ing  information: 

<i)     The  name,  address,  grade,  school  of  choice 

and  school  of  present  attendance  of  each  student  v.*ho  has 

withdravm  or  requested  v/ithdrav;al  of  his  choice  of  school 

or  v/ho  has  transferred  after  the  start  of  the  school  year, 

together  v;ith  a  description  of  any  action  taken  by  the^    ; /^^^ 

defendants  on  his  request  and  the  reasons  therefor.  . 

<ii)    The  number  of -f acuity  vacancies,  by  school,  . 

that  have  occurred  or  been  filled  by  the  defendants  sincc^:^J|| 

.'■'■'■'■■^ 

the  order  of  this  Court  or  the  latest  report  cub:nitted ^ v-^'^^i^ 

:M 

pursuant  to  this  sub-paragraph.    This  report  shall  state 
the  race  of  the  teacher  employed  to  fill  each  such    ■.' ■ '^if^M 


vacancy  and  indicate  v/hcthcr  such  teacher  is  ncv;ly 
employed  or  v/as  transferred  from  within  the  system. 
The  tabulation  of  the  number  of  transfers  v/ithin  the 
system  shall  indicate  the  schools  from*  v.hioh  and  to 
vhich  the  transfers  were  made.    The  report  vhall  also 
set  forth  the  number  of  faculty  meri^bsre  of  each  race  . 
assigned  to  each  school  for  the  current  year. 

(iii)    The  number  of  students  by.  race^  in  each 
grade  of  eaph  school.  ^  . 

EXPLAKATORY  LETTER 

(School  System  Kame  and  Office  Address) 

{Date  Sent) 
•  * 

Pear  Parent; 

All  grades  in  our  school  system  will  be  desegresjated  ne::t 
year.    Any  student  who  v/ill  be  entering  one  of  -these  grades  ne::t 
year  may  choose  to  attend  any  school  in  our  system*  rcjirdless  of 
whether  that  school  was  formerly  all-v/hite  or  all-Kegro,    Tt  does 
not  matter  \;hich  school  your  child  is  attending  this  year.  You 
snd  your  child  may  select  i^ny  school  you  v/^sh. 

Every  student,  v;hite  and  Kegro,  must  mal;e  a  rhoice  of 

schools.    If  a  child  is  entering  the  ninth  or  higher  grade,  o^  if 

the  child  is  fifteen  yeats  old  or  older,  he  may  make  the*  choice 

himself.    Othen^ise  a  parent  or  other  adult  serving  as  parent  must  i^^^ 

"  *  '  '     ■   / 

sign  the  choice  form.    A  child  enrolling  in  the  school  system  f or  j 

the  first  time  must  nnUc  a  choice  of  schools  before  or  at  the  time  i^rig 
of  his  enrollment. 

Tlie  form  on  \.»hich  the  choice  should  be  made  is  attachecV  tp  - 
this  letter.    It  should  be  coiwpleted  and  returned  by  June  1,  1937;  |^|| 
You  way  nail  it  in  the  enclosed  envelope,  or  deliver  it  by 
■«ssengc»r  or  by  hand  to  any  school  principnl-or-to  the  Office  p^^^ 


the  SuporintcnOcnt  at  any  timo  bct\.ccn  Hoy  1  and  June  1.    ITo  one 
way  require  you  to  return  your  choice  iTorcn  before  June  1  and  no 
preference  is  c/ivon  for  returning  the  choice  form  early. 

No  principal,  teacher,  or  othrr  school  official  is  permit 
to  influence  anyone  in  in:tl:ing  a  choice  or  to  require  early  retur 
of  the  choice  form.  ITo  one  is  pornittcd  to  favor  or  penalize  cn 
student  or  other  person  because  of  a  choice  padc.  A  choice  once 
made  cannot  be  changed  except  for  serious  hardship.  .  ' 

No  child  v;ill  be  denied  his  choice  unless  for  reasons  of 
overcrov;ding  at  the  school  chosen,  in  i.-hich  case  children  living 
noarest  the  school  v;ill  have  preference. 

-  Transportation  v;ill  be  provided,   if  reasonably  possible, 
no  matter  \;hat  school  is  chosen.     (Delete  if  the  school  system 
does  not  provide  transportation.] 

Your  School  Board  and  the  school  staff  vill  do  everything 
can  to  see  to  it  that  the  rights  of  all  students  arc  protectect 
2ind  that  desegregation  of  cur  schools  is  carried  out 
successfully. 

Sincerely  yours. 
Superintendent. 


CHOICE  Fomi 

This  form  is  provided  for  you  to  choose  a  school  for  your 
child  to  attend  next  year.  You  have  30  days  to  make  your  choice. 
It  does  not  matter  vhich  school  your  child  attended  last  year,  i 
.find  does  not  matter  v/hethcr  the  school  ycu  choose  v/as  forncrly 
a  vhitc  or  flegro  school.  This  form  n^ust  be  nailed  or  brought  toll 
the  principal  of  any  school  in  the  system  or  to  the  office  of  thp 
Superintendent,  [address],  by  June  1,  lOG?*  A  choice  is  requivcd 
^or  jach  child,  '  .•  .^Vr  *' 


Home  o£  child  .   •  

(Last)        .  (Firct)  (Middle) 

Address  

name  of  Parent  or  other 

adult  serving  *is  parent  

If  child  is  enter  in;"  first  grade,  date  of  birth: 

(Month)  (Day)  .  (Year) 

Grade  child  is  entering  

School  attended  last  year   

Choose  one  of  the  following  school.-;  by  marking  an  X  beside  the 
name. 

Name  of  School  Grade  Location 


Signature 
Date 


To  be  filled  in  by  Superintendent: 

1 

School  Assigned  


Done,  this  fchc  8th  dny  of  Kay,  1967« 

M   S^ybourn  H.  tynnc 
.  Chief  Jud£c« 


1    In  cubseguent  years  the  dates  in  both  the  explanatory  letter 
nnd  the  choice  forn  should  be  changed  to  conforta  to  the  choice 
period. 


APPENDIX  B 
Notification  of  and  Application  for 
The  Exercise  of  the  Freedcm  of  Choice 
Option 


ill 

m 


m 


TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  THE  niRI-UKClLVM  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
MIOSE  RESIDE.-.'CES  ARE  IN  TilE  RlWIIKCilA"'  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
UNDER  THE  SUPEllVISIO:]  OE  THE  CITY  OF  BIRMIN'GH/\M 
BOARD  OF  EDUCATION,  THE  PARENTS  OF  SUCH  STUDENTS, 
IIIE  TEACHERS  AND  OTHER  SCHOOL  PERSONNEL: 


.The  follov:ing  Desegregation  Plnn  nursiiant  to    \c  Court  Order  and  Decree, 
Civil  Action  No.  9678,  signed  by  Judge  Seybourn  1!.   .,ynnc  and  filed  May  8,  1967," 
will  be  continued  for  the  school  year  1S68-69.    The  following  information  is 
made  available  for  public  notice  in  accordance  with  the  requirements.  ' 

• 

All  grades  in  our  school  system  will  be  desegregated  again  next* year.  Any 
student  who  will  be  entering  one  of  these  grades  next  year  may  choose  to  attend 
any  school  in  our  system,  regardless  of  whether  that  school  was  formerly  all- 
white  or  all-Negro.     It  does  not  matter  v/hich  school  your  child  is  attending 
this  year.    You  and  your  child  may  select  any  school  you  wish. 

Every  student,  white  and  Negro,  must  make  a  choice  of  schools.    If  a  child 
is  entering  the  ninth  or  a  higher  grade,  or  if  the  child  is.* fifteen  years  old 
or  older,  he  may  make  the  choice  himself.    Otherwise  a  parent  or  other  adult 
serving  as  parent  must  sign  the  choice  form.    A  child  enrolling  in  the  school 
syscem  for  the  first  time  must  make  a  choice  of  schools  before  or  at  the  time 
of  his  enrollment. 

The  form  on  which  the  choice  should  be  made  will  be  attached  to  the  letter 
to  be  sent  to  the  parents  on  March  1,  1968.     It  should  be  completed  and  returned 
by  March  31,  1^68-    You  may  mail  it  or  deliver  it  by  messenger  or  by  hand  to  any 
school  principal  or  to  the  Office  of  the  Superintendent  at  any  time  between 
March  1  and  March  31.    Nc  one  may  require  you  to  return  your  choice  form  before 
March  31  and  no  preference  is  given  for  returning  the  choi-ee  form  early. 

No  principal,  teacher,  or  other  school  official  is  permitted  to  influence 
anyone  in  making  a  choice  or  to  require  early  return  of  the  choice  form.  No 
one  is  permitted  to  favor  or  penalize  any  student  or  other  person  because  of  a 
choice  mad?-    A  choice  once  made  cannot  be  changed  except  for  serious  hardship. 

No  child  will  be  denied  his  choice  unless  for  reasons  of  overcrowding  at 
the  school  chosen,  in  which  case  children  living  nearest  the  school  will  have 
preference. 

YOUR  FITLL  COOPERATION  IN  EXERCISING  A  CHOICE  DURING  THE  MONTH  OF  MARCH 
WILL  ENABLE  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TO  MAICE  ADEQUATE  PLANS  FOR  THE  OPENING  OF 
SCHOOLS  IM  SEPTEMBER.     PARENTS  OF  PROSPECTIVE  FIRST  GRADERS  ARE  ENCOURAGED  TO  • 
MAKE  A  CHOICE  IN  ^L\RCH  ALSO. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Raymond  Christian 


Superintendent 


Desegregation 
Form  1-68 


BIRMINGHAM  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
2015  7th  AvcnuG,  North 
P.  0.  Drawer  114 
Birmingham,  Alabama  35202 


March  1,  1168 


Dear  Parent: 

All  grades  in  our  school  system  will  be  desegregated  again  next  year. 
Any  student  may  choose  to  attend  any  school  in  our  system,  regardless  of 
whether  that  school  was  formerly  all-white  or  all-Negro.     It  does  not  matter 
which  school  your  child  is  attending  this  year.    You  and  your  child  may  select 
any  school  you  wish  for  the  year  1968-69  which  begins  September  3,  1968. 

Every  student,  white  and  Net^ro,  must  make  a  choice  of  schools.     If  a 
child  is  entering  the  ninth  or  a  higher  grade,  or  if  the  child  is  fifteen 
years  old  or  older,  he  may  make  the  choice  himself.    Otherwise  a  parent  or 
other  adult  serving  as  parent  must  sign  the  choice  form.    A  child  enrolling 
In*  the  school  system  for  the  first  time  must  make  a  choice  of  schools  before 
or  at  the  time  of  his  enrollment.    This  includes  new  first  graders. 

The  form  on  wh: ch  the  choice  should  be  made  is  attached  to  this  letter. 
It  should  be  completed  and  returned  by  March  31,  1968.    You  may  mail  it,  oc 
deliver  it  by  messenger,  or  by  hand,  to  any  school  principal,  or  to  the  Office 
of  the  SuperintenHent  at  any  time  between  M^r*"^  1  and  March  31.    No  one  may 
require  you  to  return  your  choice  forra  betc^?  ^larch  31  ana  no  preference  is 
given  foL  returning  the  choice  form  early  within  the  choice  period. 

No  principal,  teacher,  or  other  school  official  is  permitted  to  influence 
anyone  in  making  a  choice  or  to  require  early  return  of  the  choice  form.  No 
one  is  permitted  to  favor  or  penalize  any  student  or  other  person  because  of 
a  choice  made.    A  choice  once  made  cannot  be  changed  ex  ept  for  serious  hard- 
ship. 

No  child  will  be  denied  his  choice  unless  for  reasons  of  overcrowding  at 
the  school  chosen,  in  which  case  children  living  nearest  th^  school  will  have 
preference.    A  student  whose  first  choice  is  denied  may  make  a  second  choice. 

Your  School  Board  and  the  school  staff  will  do  everything  we  can  to  see 
to  it  that  the  rights  of  all  students  are  protected. 

YOUR  FULL  COOPERATION  TN  EXERCISING  A  CHOTCE  DURING  THE  MONIH  OF  MMCll  HILL 
ENABLE  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  TO  MAKE  ADEQUATE  PLANS  FOR  THE  OPENING  OF  SCHOOLS 
IN  SEPTEMBER.     PARENTS  OF  PROSPECTIVE  FIRST  GRADERS  ARE  ENCOL^\GED  TO  MAiCS  A 
CHOICE  IN  MARCH  ALSO. 


-Sincerely  yours. 


Raymond  Christian 
.Superintendent 


ll-iOl 


APPENDIX  C 
Superintendent's  Letter  to 
Staff  Requesting  Transfers 


RObcnr  c.  artmur 


  --fL^  Board  of  Education 

DONALD  U.NCWSOM      MR  5.  5  AM.  P.  PMC  L  PS  J^^^J  JlOJ.^  iJJ  ^^1^  Vfc,        BIRMINGHAM,  ALABAMA  3520 

OFFICE  OF  SUPL.  INTENDCNT  Junel9,    1968  323.852! 

To  Principals,  Teachers,  and  Registrars  in  the  Binningham  Public  Schools: 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  has  ordered  the  Birminsham  Board 
of  Education  to  desegregate  the  staffs  of  all  sc!iools  in  the  system.  Since  the  Board  has 
no  choice  in  this  natter,  it  is  inquiring  of  each  staff  raenber  as  to  his  or  her  williagne: 
to  accept  a  transfer  or  assiga-ncnt  to  a  school  in  Diminghan  which,  in  the  past,  has  been 
attended  by  pupils  and/or  staffed  by  members  predoiainantly  of  the  race  other  than  his  or 
her  own. 

Insofar  as  possible,  the  Board  plans  to  place  teachers  who  volunteer  to  change  so  that  tw< 
or  more  teachers  of  the  minority  race  will  be  in  a  school.  The  Board  does  not  wish  to  oal 
lnvoluntar>-  assignments.  However,  unless  the  Board  obtains  a  sufficient  number  of  volunt( 
or  expressions  of  willingness  to  accept  such  assigaments ,  it  may  be  ordered  to  make  involi 
tary  assigaiients . 

The  Board,  therefore,  solicits  your  cooperation  and  requests  that  you  fill  out  the  infonai 
tlon  requested  below  i\nd  return  it  to  the  Personnel  Office  over  your  signature  (in  the 
enclosed  stamped  self-p.ddxessed  envelope).    Your  immediate  attention  and  reply  ptp  urt:ed 
so  that  the  Board  ^,'?y  :ne£.t  iLs  deadline  in  making  its  report  to  the  court. 

With  appreciation, 

Rayiiond  Christian,  Superintendent 

1.  Would  you  be  willing  to  accept  a  transfer  or  assignment  (for  the  school  year  beginning 
In  September  196S)   to  a  school  in  Birmingham  which,  in  the  past,  has  been  attended  by 
pupils  and/or  staffed  by  members  predominantly  of  the  race  other  than  your  own? 

CIRCLE  ONE;  YES  NO 

2.  IF  the  Board  were  ordered  to  make  involuntary  transfers  and  assignments,  and  you  were  ' 
so  assigned,  would  you  accept? 

CIRCLE  ONT.;  YES  NO        '  v 

-k  it  -k  -k  -k  -k  i; 


SIGNATURE  OF  EMPLOYEE 


RACE   SLK  DATE 


APrROXlM.\TE  TOTAL  YE.VRS  IN  TllIS  SYSTETl 
PRESENT  SCHOOL  (1963-69) 


PRESENT  GRADE,  SUBJECT,  OR  JOB    128 


//  (PLEASE  RETURN  ONE  COPY  -  KEEP  ONE  COPY) 


APPENDIX  D 
A  Report  to  the  Court  on  Staff 
Integration  as  of 
June  21,  1968 


129 


niii:nMciiAM  ruiu.ic  schools 

A  REPORT  TO  Till:  COUi;T  OM  STAFF  INTFCf^^U'lON  AS  OF  JUNF.  21,  1968 


Pursuant  to  Lbc  Court  Order  of  Mny  8,  1967,  an  intensive  effort  was 
made  by  the  Administrative  Staff  to  Induce  teachers  to  teach  in  schools  where 
the  staff  norabcrs  were  predominantly  of  the  opposite  race.  During  the  summer 
months"  of  1>*»V,  Mr.  Claude  McLain,  Mr.  N.  P.  Ardillo,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Matherson 
interviewed  some  200  people. 

As  a  result  of  these  intervicv/s,  31  Negro  tc«achers  were  assigned  to 
predominantly  white  schools  and  four  white  teachers  were  assigned  to  NegkO 
schools.     These  teachers  wore  assigned  to  eight  white  high  schools^  three  Negvo 
high  schools,  and  three  white  elementary  schools. 

Student  teachers  were  placed  in  cooperation  with  the  collej^es  and 
universities  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis.     Twenty-six  Negro  student  teachers 
from  Alabama  A  &  M  College  were  placed  in  predominantly  white  schools.  Five 
white  student  teachers  from  the  University  of  Alabama  were  placed  in  predomi- 
nantly Negro  schools.  . 

STEPS  TAKEN  IN  PREPARING  FOR  THE  SCEIOOL  YEAR  196S-'69  UIIICII  BEGINS  SEPTEMBER  1968 
(J/^UARY  1,  1968  UP  TO  AND  THROUGH  JUNE  21,  1968) 

1.     Every  new  t?acher  applicant  interviewed  for  employment,  both  Negro  ^nd  white, 
was  asked  this  question;     *'Will  you  accept  an  assignment  in  an  opposite  race 
school  where  tbi^  stafl  mc*nibcrs  are  predominantly  of  the  op])Osite  race?"    It  is 
estimated  that  so:nc  450  pooplc  were  int:ei"vi ewed  in  this  manner.     Thesr^  iatervicv,s 
were  conducted  by  Mr.  Claude  McLain  ,  Dr.  W.  C.  Matherson,  Mr.  N.  P.  Ardillo,  and 
Mr.  James  Goodson. 

2*     As  a  result  of  these  interviews,  26  white  applicants  expressc;,  a  willingness 
to  teach  in  a  school  wliere  tno  staff  members  are  predominantly  of  the  CtJ,>rjsite 
race.     All  26  of  these  applicants  were  sent  contracts. 

Thirty--five  No.s;ro  applicants  who  expressed  a  willingness  to  teara  in  schools 
where  the  staff  members  are.  predominantly  of  the  opposite  ^ace  are  being  nssiv^nod 
to  teaching:  positions  as  they  become  avaiiable,  takin     into  considcrati'^a  the  fact 
that  volunteers  within  the  system  will  be  assigned  bciore  the  nsCd  for  rdditionnl 
new  Icacliers  can  be  determined,  and  giving  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  over- 
all enrollment  of  the  school  system  is  declining,  thus  necessitating  fewer  teachers 
for  next  year  than  were  employed  this  year. 

3.     Beginning  in  M.iy  1968,  Dr.  Raymond  Christian,  Superintendent,  invited  each 
principal  in  the  sciiool  system,  both  white  and  Negro,  to  send  three  to  five  tcarhor 
from  his  school  to  meotinj',5'.  to  be  held  in  the  Board  of  Education  building,  .r.0  tliat 
ho  porsonnlly  mij^hf  o\plnin  to  thorn  the  intent  of.,  the  .Tofforson  Decree  i.^pocirieany 
ar.  it  relator:  to  staff  dost^.irt'v-.atioti .     JIo  made  a  direct  appeal  to  all  ^il?  peoplo 
uho  aLtondoJ  those  mooting,:;  to  cetu^iJor  teaching  in  a  school  whore  staff  members  J; 
are  prodomin.intly  of  thf  opiu^^jtite  raoo. 

Couf ert-notrs  wore  held  as  follows  in  the  Board  of  EJucatic  a  b«!'.  iding: 
HnJlc  No.  Present 

Tuesday,  May  21  63  ^ 

Wednesday,  May  22  83     *  * 

Friday,  May  24.  85 

Tuesday,  May  28  84 

Wednesday,  M.iy  29  _82 
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In  order  to  c<^t  this  message  to  all  staff  members.  Dr.  Christian  asked  the 
school  roprcscntativcs  to  go  back  and  give  the  same  information  they  had  received 
to  the  ocl.or  staff  members  in  tho.ir  schools. 

All  41''  persons  were  invited  to  give  this  matter  serious  consideration  and 
to  express  their  willincnoss  to  transfer.    They  were  asked  to  give  their  decisions 
to  cither  Mr*  McLain  ,  Dr.  Matheri;on,  Mr.  Ardillo,  or  Mr.  Goodson. 
4*    Aj  a  result  of  the  Superintendent's  personal  appeal  to  these  417  people 

(a)  Thirty-one  Negro  teachers  and  four  white  teachers  volunteered  to 
teacli    in  schools  where  the  staff  members  are  predominantly  of 
the  opposite  race. 

(b)  These  35  teachers  will  be  reassigned  for  the  school  year  beginning 
September  196S  to  schools  where  the  staff  ciembers  arc  predominantly 
of  l\.e  opposite  race. 

5.  In  another  effort  to  acquaint  all  the  teachers  with  the  Jefferson  Decree  and 
to  induce  thorn  to  consider  teaching  in  schools  where  the  staff  members  are  pre- 
dominantly of  the  opposite  race,  questionnaires  were  mailed  (first  class  mail 
with  an  enclosed  stamped  self-addressed  return  envelope)  to*  2,672  principals, 
teachers,  and  registrars.     They  were  asked:     "Would  you  be  willing  to  accept  a 
transfer  or  assignment  (for  the  school  year  beginning  Iti  September  1968)  to  a 
school  in  Birmingham  wiiich,   in  the  past,  has  been  attended  by  pupils  and/or 
staffed  by  members  predominantly  of  the  race  other  thaa  your  own?"    and,  "TF 
the  Board  were  ordered  to  make  involuntary  transfers  and  assignments,  and  you 
were  so  assigned,  would  you    accept?"     (See  copy  attached).     Further  reports 
will  be  made  as  to  replies  received. 

Although  the  teachers  who  have  already  expressed  a  villingness  will  be  assigned 
to  a  school  attended  predominantly  by  pupils  opposite  to  the  race  of  the  teacher, 
until  all  replies  arc  received  and  attitudes  expressed,  it  is  impracticable  at 
this  time  to  make  definite  assigninents  in  regard  to  a  particular  school  or  grade. 

6.  In  day-to-Jay  interviews,  a  continous.  effort  is  being  made  to  get  new 
applicants  to  teach  in  schools  x>/here  the  staff  members  -are  predo.ninantly  of  the 
opposite  race. 

7.  A  number  of  very  fine  workshops  are  being  held  duri-ng  the  summer  at  the 
Board  of  Education  building  in  which  teachers  of  both  r^ccs  arc  participating 
In  the  preparation  of  curriculum  guides,  instructional  oaterials,  etc.,  for  the 
school  year  1968-69. 
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TARGETS  I-OR  TIIH  SCHOOL  YEAR  1968-69 


It  is  the  intention  of  the  Birrainyham  Board  of  Education  to  comply 
with  the  Jefferson  Decree, 

(a)  It  plans  to  have  one  or  more  teaclicrs,  and  two  or  more  where  possible, 
In  each  school  in  Birmingham  whore  the  staff  members  are  predominantly 

•  of  the  opposite  race, 

(b)  It  plans  to  continue  its  program  of  interviewing  with  a  view  to  "  . 

persuading  teachers  to  teach  in  schools  whore  the  staff  members  are  

predominnnLly  of  the  opposite  race, 

(c)  It  intends  to  assign  as  many  teachers  to  schools  where  the  staff  members  ? 
are  predominantly  of  the  opposite  race  as  available  positions  permit, 
realizing,  of  course,  that  teachers  will  be  assigned  in  their  major  area 
of  competency, 

(d)  Student  teachers  will  continue  to  be  assigned  in  cooperation  with 
colleges  and  universities  based  on  the  racial  composition  of  the  college'; 
or  university  classes, 

(e)  A  list  of  substitute  teachers  of  both  races  will  be  supplied  to  all 
schools, 

(f)  Throughout  the  school  year  as  vacancies  occur  due  to  resignations,  deaths 
moving  out  of  the  city,  etc.,  continuing  efforts  will  be  made  to  assign 
teachers  co  schools  where  th    staff  members  are  predominantly  of  the 
opposite  race.  •  • 

The  Board  of  Education  feels  that  progress  is  being  made  in  staff 
Integration.    The  number  of  teachers  who  are  willing  to  teach  in  opposite  race 
schools  is  increasing  significantly  and  as  success  is  evidenced  in  the  over-all  ^ 
program  of  staff  integration,  it  will  make  it  easier  to  increase  the  number  of 
people  who  will  make  these  changes  willingly  in  the  future. 

It  now  looks  as  if  more  than  125  teachers  will  be  teaching  in  schools 
where  the  staff  members  are  predominantly  of  the  of)posite  race.   -This  represents 
a  marked  increase  over  the  first  year  in  which  the  program  was  put  into  operation.: 


Raymond  Christian 
Superintendent 


APPENDIX  F 
Court  Decision  Containing  guidelines 
For  the  Establishment  of  a  Unitary- 
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UNITED  CTATRS  DIIJTRICT  COUUT  FOR  TIIC 

HORTiiEiiN  di:;tuict  or  al.\dama,  soutiugiin  division 


DVJIGIIT  AWISTRONG,  Gt  al.. 

Plaintiffs, 
UlUTI-n  STATCf.  or  ATIERICA, 

Pla.'ntif  f-Intcrvcnor, 

TIIK  Da\RO  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITY 
OF  DIKMItlGll^Ul,   JEFFERSON  COUNTY, 
ALABAim,  et  al.,  . 


Defendants. 


CJVIL  ACTION 
NO.  9670 


FILED  IN  CLCr;rS  OFFICE 
NORiiiERN  Olsrmcr  of  auoama 


JUN191970 


WILLIAM  E.  DAVIS 
CLCHK,  U,  C.  DISiTKlCT  COUriT. 


FINDINGS  OF  FACT,  CONCLUSIONS 
OP  LAV?  AND  FINAL  JUDGMENT 


FINDINGS  OF  FACT 
The  defendant  Board  of  Education  of  tho  City  of  Birmingham, 
Alabataa,  has  been  operating  a  freedom  of  choice  plan  of  de:.:  jrc- 
gation  under  the  model  decree  prescribed  in  United  States  v. 
Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education,  380  F.2d  385  (5th  Cir^  1967). 
In  conformity  with  the  mandate  of  the  United  States.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  Fifth  Circuit  in  United  States  v.  Board  of  Education 
of  the  City  of  Dirminnham,  417  F.2d  846  (5th  Cir.  1969),  and  United 
States  V.  Jefferson  County  Board  of  Education,  417  F,2d  834  (5th 
Cir.  1969),  holding  freedom  of  choice  to  be  inadequate   for  the 
disestablishment  of  dual  school  systems  and  directing  the  considera- 
tion of  zone  assignments,  the  defendant  board  on  September  5,  1969, 
was  ordered  to  prepare  and  file  on  December  30,  1969,  plann  tc  dis- 
establish the  dual  school  system  in  the  City  of  Birmingham  effective 
for  the  beginning  of  the  1970-1971  school  term.    Also  in  accordance 
with  the  requirement  of  United  rtnton  v.  Joffcrson  county  Board  oC 
Education,  nupra,  and  the  later  decision  of  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court 


tract.  419  r.2d  1211  (1009),  the  bociirO  wa;;  inr:l:rucL<ul  to  rcquout 
tlio  Office  o£  Ii<Iucal-ion  oC  the  Unili.d  fiLcttca  DcjKirtmont:  of  lienltli^ 
F.duCv-.Lion  und  M'.ilLurM  to  co] laburcitc  in  the  prcjjacation  of  the 
plDiir;  and  to  direct  :;ucli  plc\nc  to  ctudciit  und^Caculty  acsicjnmont,  . 
facilities,  athletic  and  ctlicr  scliool  activitie:;,  and  ccliool 
location  and  con.'; traction  ac-iviticc  to  the  end  of  achieving  con- 
vercion  to  a  unitary  i>yr;teia.     Tranr:portation,  v/hich  in  the  reiaaining 
area  in  which  the  elimination  of  racial  identification  is  required  ' 
by  5:.lnrf3oton  and  by  the  Suprc?mc!  Court 'r;  decicion  in  Grocn  v\ 
County  School  Po:n:cT  of:  N::V7  ;:cnt  ronntv,   391  U.S.  430  (1960),  is 
not  a  factor  here  rince  LiriTiinglic^.m  has  no  school  transportation 
By stem. 

Pursuant  to  that  order  the  board  requested  the  Office  of 
Education  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  to 
collaborate  in  preparation  of  the  plan,  and  it  v/as  agreed  the 
Office  of  Kuucution  that  such  ecllaboration  v/ould  be  v/ith  its      •  .  . 
designee,  the  Auburn  University  Center  for  Assistance  to  School 
Systems  with  Problems  Occasioned  by  Desegregation •    The  school 
board's  plan  v/as  developed  oyer  a  period  of  several *months  with 
xull  participation  and  collaboration  by  personnel  of  the  Auburn 
Center,    The  plan  as  prepared  by  the  school  board  and  the  Auburn 
Center  was  filed  on  December  30,  1969,  as  directed  by  the  court's 
order. 

•  scHOor,  no.M:D  vtjku 
The  school  board  plan  is  divided  into  five  major  parti:  re- 
lating to  student  accignr.tants,  porccniv-l  (including  faculty  and 
staff  assignnients) ,  buildings  and  facilities  (including  nev/  con- 
struction and  site  acquisition),  school  r.ctivitics  (including- 
atihlcticr}  and  other  extracurricular  octiviticn),  and  proposals 
for  dissemination  of  infornation  and  tochniciuoiJ  to  aid  in  ir.iplo- 


Mntation  of  tlio  x>]an. 

Stm7r>nt  Ar:!;3cinm.'^nt:n,    The  nirmiughcim  ncliool  cyr^Lcm  hit; tori- 
cully  lias  u:;ccl  ou  Pr-I  oryaniiiotional  curucturo  con£;i;:tiiKj  of 
elementary  r;chool::  (Qradcc  3.-C)  and  hlc,]i  scIiooJl;'  (<ji:adrj:t  9-1.1), 
and  the  pl::n  retains  this  i;tructurc.    Tlio  enrollment  in  the  Dirm- 
ingham  cchoolG  for  the  19(»9-1970  school  year  totaled  6G#174 
students,  consistincj  of  19,0^3  liigh  school  students  and  16,511 
elementary  school  students.    The  racial  composition  of  the  1969- 
1970  enrollciftcnt  vas  31,252  v:hitcr;  and  34,922  i:egrooc,  of  which 
9,991  v/hitca  aiid  9,072  i^ccjrovn  v/ere  in  high  sclicols  and  21,261 
vhites  and  25,250  liegrocs  v/c?re  in  elementary  schools.  During 
the  1969-70  school  year  the  school  board  operated  84  elementary- 
schools  and  14  high  school::.    The  Birmingham  school  system  does 
not  provide  transportation  for  either  elementary  or  high  school 
students,     it  is  proposed  by  the  school  board  plan  that  eight 
previously  all  black  elementary  schools  will  be  closed  and  the 
city  divided  into  76  clciticriwjry  school  attendance  areas  and  that 
one  previously  all  black  high  school  will  be  eliminated  and  the 
city  divided  into  13  high  school  attendance  areas.    For  the  ele- 
mentary schools  the  attendance  areas  proposed  by  the  school  board 
are  those  shown  on  the  board's  revised  elementary  school  map  intro 
duced  in  evidence  as  defendants*  exhibit  13;  for  the  high  schools 
tho  proposed  attendance  areas  are  those  sho\>m  on  the  board's  re- 
vised high. school  map  in  evidence  as  defendants'  exhibit  12.  Tho 
plan  also  includes  majority-to-minority. transfer  provisions  for 
both  elementary  and  high  schools,  with  the  right  to  transfer  limit 
by  the  capacity  of  tlio  scl:ool  to  which  transfer  is  sought.  For 
high  school  students  (but  not  for  elementary  sc;:ool  students)  tho 
plan  providea  additionally  for  curriculum  transfers  v/hen  a  course 
6£  fitudy  is  not  av^^ilablc  in  a  student's  attendance  area  but  is, 
available  in  another  area  and  will  x>crmit  tv;elfth  graders  whose 


4.  . —  -.^  v.^«A*w  WW  uwiii^xucu  jkn  tu«  xy/u-^x  scnooi  year  their 

schooling  nt  tho  onmo  school  attended  by  them  in  19G9-70.  The 
plan  also  will  pcrinit,  durincj  tho  1970-71  school  year  only,  a 
.    small  number  of  students  residing  in  Jefferson  County  who  attended 
certain  Dirmingham  schools  in  1969-70  to  continue  attending  those 

•  ♦ 

echools. 

Faculty  and  Staff  Assignments.    The  board  intends  to  assign 
personnel  so  as  to  achieve  "a  range  of  25  to  33^/3%  of  all  teachers 
to  work  in  schools  where  their  race  is  in  the  minority." 

Buildings  and  Pncilities;  Construction  and  Site  Soloctlon. 
The  plan  states  that  the  school  board  will  use  its  present  alacili- 
ties  and  will  "construct  new  facilities,  and  acquire  new  sites  in 
accordance  v^ith  its  policy  to  establish  a  unitary  school  system^" 
With  respect  to  school  construction  and  site  selection  the  plan 
enumerates  and  describes  18  projects  for  elementary  schools  and 
6ix  projects  for  high  schools  which  are  necessary  to  the  overrall 
effectiveness  of  the  unitary  plan,     it  was  nade  known  at  the  hearing 
that  the  board  proposes  to  modify  its  plan  with  respect  to  site 
expansion  for  Parker  High  School.    Under  the  plan  as  modified  the 
board  will  acquire  1^/2  blocks  of  property  east  of  barker's  present 
site  across  4th  Street  North  (instead  of  the  block  north  of  the 
present  site  as  stated  in  the  plan)  and  also  will  acquire,  if  the 
funds  are  made  available  by  the  next  bond  election,  ^/2  block  of 
property  north  of  the  present  site.     (A  map  of  the  property  to  be  * 
acquired  was  introduced  as  defendants'  exhibit  10.)    All  other 
parts  of  the  plan's  construction  and  site  acquisition  program  will 
remain  unchanged. 

School  Activ:.tics.    The  plan  provides  for  the  merger  of  and 
equal  opportunities  in  all  school  activities,  including  athletics 
ftnd  athletic  contests,  school  sponsored  clubs,  school  sponsored 
Xoadcrship  groupa,  and  other  school  sponsored- functions. 


Tho  plaintiffs  filed  no  objection's  or  proposed  modifications 
to  the  school  board  plan.    At  tho  hearing  on  June  5-9,  1970,  it 
vas  shown  that  the  plaintiffs  had  no  objections  to  any  portion  of 
tho  school  board  plan  except  (1)  its  provision  for  p^Drsonncl  assign*^ 
mcnts  and  (2)  its  provision  for  the  continued  attendance  during  tho 
1970-7r  school  year  of  229  Jefferson  County  residents  at  Jones 
Valley  High  School  pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  the  Jefferson 
County  and  Dirminghara  boards  of  education,    Tho  plaintiffs  were   '  •• 
in  accord  with  the  school  board  in  regard  to  student  assignments  *  ' < 
and  school  construction  and  sites. 

The  United  States  as  plaintiff-intervcnor  on  January  12^  1970, 
filed  a  motion  setting  forth  specific  and  limited  suggestions  for  • 
modification  of  the  school  board  plan*    These  suggestions  originally 
included  proposals-    for  the  pairing  of  two  high  schools  and  12  ele- 
mentary schools.    Subsequently  aid  at  the  hearing  on  June  5-9#  1970, 
tho  original  objections  or  suggestions  of  the  United  States  v/ere 
substantially  narrowed  to  consist  of  only  the  following:   (1)  With 
respect  to  student  assignments  in  elementary  schools  the  only 
changes  suggested  v  ^re  proposals  for  tho  pailring  of  the  Tuxedo  and 
Bush  schools  and  the  pairing  of  the  Gibson  and  Kingston  schools. 
(2)  With  respect  to  student  assignments  in  high  school  the  only 
change  suggested  by  the  United  States  was  that  the  zone  line 
dividing  the  attendance  areas  for  the  Enslcy  and  Western  (Olin) 
high  schools  be  draWn  as  shown  on  defehdants^  exhibit  5  instead 
of  as  shown  on  the  school  board's  revised  high  school  attendance   .  • 
area  map  (defendants*  exhibit  12)  •     (3y  With  respect  to  tho  pro-  ..^ 
posals  in  the  school  board  plan  for  school  construction  the  Unitcd>[| 
states*  objection,  which  was  limited  to  the  proposed  improveroents^|g| 
for  Parker  High  School^  was  that  construction  and  site  locati.on 
*for  Parker  might  servo  to  minimizo  doscgrcgation*  •  (4)  With  rcsBN^ 


to  tacmty  and  scati;  ussigniocnus  tnc  unxtica  states,  as  Uia  tno 

•  ■  •  -I'X 

plalnti£fs,  urged  that  the  plan  should  incorporate  the  provision 
for  faculty  and  staff  assignments  prescribed  by  the  Fifth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  in  Sinrfloton  v.  Jnchnon  rutnicipal  Soparato  nchool 
District,  supra,  419  F.2d  at  1217-10.     (5)  v;ith  respect  to  attend- 
ance by  non-residents  the  United  States*  position  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  plaintiffs  as  stated  above  relative  to  the  229  Jefferson 
County  students  attending  Jones  Valley  High  School  in  the  1970-71 
school  year.  ^  •  • 

The  evidence  v/hich  v/as  presented  at  the  hearing  on  objections  : 
to  the  plan  held  by  tlie  court  on  June  5-9,  1970,  v/as  confined  to 
the  several  issues  in  controversy  raised  by  the  United  States'  sug- 
gestions as  subsequently  narrowed  and  outlined  above. 

A  UNITARY  SYSTEM 

The  plan  and  the  evidence  taHen  with  respect  to  the  limited 
areas  of  disagreement  have  been  viewed  in  the  light  of  the  standards 
for  disGJstablishmont  of  dual  schools  and  for  conversion  into  a  . 
.unitary  school  system  as  set  forth  in  Alexander  v.  Holmes  Countv 
Board  of  Education,  396  U.S.  19  (1969),  and  Singleton  v.  Jackson 
Municipal  Separate  School  District,   supra,  with,  recognition  that 
each  school  system  must  be  judged  on  its  own  facts.     In  view  of 
the  suggestions  in  United  States  v.  Jefferson  Countv  Board  of 
Education,  417  F.2d  834,  836-37  (5th  Cir.  1969)  ^  that  "the  develop?- ^ 
ment  of  such  a  [disestablishment]  plan  in  each  system  can  be  readi.1^;^ 
accomplished  by  local  effort v^ith  c9nsideration  to  be  giv^n  to 
the  views  of  "plaintiffs  .  •  .  represented  by  Negro  law^/ers  who 


reside  in  the  Birmingham  area  and  are  familiar  with  the  school 
systems  and  the  neighborhood  patterns,     the  court  also  has  been 


mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  plaintiffs  arc  in  harmony  with  the  v 
board  plan  in  every  respect  except  faculty  asslgnmonts  and  nttond'^'vl 


anco  at  Birmingham  schools  by  a  few  Jefferson  County  residents/  / 


ERIC  • 


The  United  Skates  itscll;,  furthermore^  made  only  limited  suggcctioS 

for  changes    n  the  board  plan  and  its  witncos  agreed  that  ••in  many 

areas  the  plan  was  indeed  quite  good."    The  speeifie  suggestioni;  ox 

objections  which  were  made  and  as  to  which  evidence  was  presented 

■ 

will  be  examined  below. 

Student  Assignments  in  Elementary  Schools,    The  only  elemental 
school  attendance  areas  as  to  which  there  was  any  dispute  were 
those  for  Kingston    and  Gibson  and  for  Bush  and  Tuxedo.    The  schooj 
board  plan  proposes  that  students  be  assigned  to  these  schools  in.^ 
accordance  with  the  zone  attendance  areas  as  drawn  for  these  schop! 
on  the  board's  ........     ^d  map  for  elementary  schools  (defendants* 

exhibit  13).    The  v  ia  ntiffs  concurred  in  the  school  board's  pro-  ^ 
posal*    The  UniI:o;T  states  suggests  the  pairing  of  Kingston  and 
Gibson  schools  (with  grades  1-4  attending  Kingston  and  grades  5-8 
attending  Gibson)  and  the  similar  pairing  of  Tuxedo  and  Bush  schoo: 
•    While  recognizing  that  the  United  States'  proposal  would  conr 
stitutc  a  departure,  for  only  4  of  the  7G  elementary  schools,  frcai 
the  8-4  organizational  structure  existing  in  the  system,  the  goverj 
ment's  witness  (who  visited  Birmingham  approximately  one  day  only  : 
for  examination  of  its  schools)  statccf  that  a  4-4-4  organizational 
structure  had  been  used  in  some  systems  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.    However,  there  was  substantial  and  convincing  evidence 
through  testimony  of  educators  and  traffic  engineers  familiar  witrhj 
the  Birmingham  schools  and  traffic  conditions  that  the  pairing  0%| 
these  sdiools  as  proposed  would  be  educationally  unsound  for  a  "^^gj^ 
number  of  reasons;  that  it  would  result  in  a  severe  increase  in  |^ 
the  exposure  of  these  children,  for  whom  no  school  transportation|| 
:  is  provided,  to  traffiq  hazards  and  accidents;  that  it  would  re-f|: 
suit  in  additional  costs  caused  by  duplication  of  facilities  aniJi 

"  "■•;.'^*-.\^t« 

.*  instruction  and  by  necessary  changes  in  physical  plant;  and  th«i|^^ 
tho  uso  o£  a  difforcnt  organisational  structuipc 


would  create  adminintrative  problems.    Moreover,  the  propoyed  'yi^ 
special  treatment  of  only  4  of  the  76  schools  could  affect  adversely  , 
the  acceptability  of  and  results  achieved  under  the  entire  plan 
throughout  the  cystcm.    As  against  these  considerations^  it  is 
evident  that  the  degree  of  additional  mixing  in  the  system  as  a 
whole  which  might  be  achieved  by  the  proposed  pairing  would  be  small 
indeed.   "Three  of  the  4  schools  for  which  pairing  is  proposed  are 
already  mitred.     It  may  be  n  ted  also  that  the  predominantly  black 
character  of  Tuxedo  and  Buch  schools  under  the  board's  plan  is  thov 
re:;ult  of  black  or  pi^odominptely  black  federal  housing  projects, 
a  condition  for  v/hich  neither  the  school  board  nor  the  former 

•'■■,•'■4 

system  of  dual  schools  is  responsible. 

It  is  concluded  from  all  of  the  evidence  on  this  issue  that 
the  pairing  of  these  4  schools  proposed  by  the  United  States  is 
not  justified  in  viG\7  of  the  resultant  educational,  safety,  and 
other  problems  as  compared  with  the  minimal  amount  of  additional  : 
mixing  which  it  would  'achieve  and  would  not  ba  consistent  with 
the  "proper  operation  of  the  school  system  as  a  whole."  United 
States  V.  Board  of  Public  ins^rnrtion  of  Polk  County,  395  F.2d  66, 
(5th  Cir.  1968).    The  school  board's  proposed  attendance  areas  for   .  | 
the  Kingston,  Gibson,  Bush  and  Tuxedo  schools  therefore  will  be  -| 

approved.  •  :  -^M 

'  ■  ■  ■■•-"■SI 

•  The  court  accordingly  approves  the  attendance  areas  for  student 

.-•■...•  ?^ 

assignments  in  elementary  schools  (grades  1-8)  as  shown  on  the  schc>o^ 
board's  revised  map  for  elementary  schools  (defendants*  exhibit  13yi\|^ 
■  fitiulcnt  Assionments  in  Hioh  Schools.  The  school  board  proposes-^ 
the  assignment  of  students  to  Ensley  and  Western  (Olin)  High  School^;||| 
in  accordance  with  the  attendance  areas  shown  pn  the  board's  re- 


vised  high  school  zone  map  (defendants'  exhibit  12)  ^  The  pla 
agree  with  the  board's. proposal;, :  The.  UnitcC^atob,  o^^ 


il 


as  shown  on  tlio  map  of  tho  Enulcy  area,  introduced  as  defendants*  -  ■ 
exhibit  5*  .  • 

Both  of  these  schools  also  will  be  desegregated  under  the 
board's  proposed  attendance  areas.    The  evidence  revealed  that 
tho 'government's  'proposed  zone  line  would  cause  severe  overcrowdii 
of  the  capacities  of  ti  e  non-vocational  facilities  of  Western  (01; 
whereas  the  board's  revised  zone  lino  would  be  substantially  con- 
sistent with  the  capacities  of  both  schools.    Western  (Olin)  is 
conii>osed  of  tv;o  separate  buildings,  a  non-vocational  building  and 
a  vocational  building,  and  ^:he  capacity  of  the  non-vocational  buii 
is  limited.     It  was  shown  that  the  government's  proposed  zone  lini 
would  result  in  a  substantial  increase  at  Western  (Olin)  in  the  . 
niunber  of  students  v;ho  would  elect  non-vocational  studios,  thorebj 
causing  the  overcrowding  of  its  non- vocational  capacity.    The  boai 
plan  achieves  the  maximum  amount  of  desegregation  consistent  v/ith 
proper  educational  practices  and  administration.  ■ 
The  court  accordingly  approves  the  attendance  areas  for  stude 
assignments  in  high  schools  (grades  9-12)  as  shown  on  the  school 
board's  revised  map  for  high  schools  (defendants'  exhibit  12). 

School  Construction  and  Site  Selection.  Among  the  construe- 
tion  projects  set  forth  in  the  school  board's  plan  is  the  proposed 
construction  for  Parker  High  School,  consisting  of  the  replacement; 
of  a  part  of  the  old  buildings,  remodeling  part  of  the  existing 
facilities,  and  the  expansion  of  the  site  as  stated  in  the  roodi^/:| 
fied  proposal  of  the  board  as  stated  at  the  hearing  and  describciil 
above.  The  plaintiffs  are  in  agreement  with  the  reconstruction  ;|| 
of  Parker  as  proposed  in  the  sdiool  board  plan  and  as  thus  modi-  I 

.      •    •  •  •  '''^ 

fied.    The  United  States,  Which  has  objected  only  to  the  Parker 

■-•  ■ 

construction  project,  believes  the  proposed  construction  and  sitcsll 

■  ■  M'i^S 

location  of  Parker  will  serve,  to  minimize  desegregation  and;  ai3^4^^ 


presently  planned  does  not  meet  tho  requirements  of  United  St»nt&i 


Mm 


1967),  and  Unitod  StnUon  v,  noard  of  Public  Conntruction  of  Polk 
Coitnty,  395  F.2d  66  (5tn  Cir.  1960). 

The  propriety  of  redonstfucting  Parker  at  its  present  site 
was  first  questioned  by  the  United  States  in  early  1969.    After  a 
hearing  in  February  19t9  in  which  some  evidence  regarding  Parker 
was  adduced,  the  school  board  was  directed  by  the  court  to  study 
and  submit  a  report  concerning  the  school  construction  progrcun. 
A  study  then  was  made  by  the  board  staff,  with  participation  by'.. 
inembe:rs  of  the  board,  to  determine  whether  there  was  any  alter- 
native to  the  proposed-  construction  of  barker  which  would  achieve 
greater  desegregation.    From  this  study  and  the  evidence  developed  . 
at  the  hearing  on  June  9,  1970,  it  was  siiovm  that  the  school  board 
did  seek  to  find  alternatives  to  the  reconstruction  of  Parker  which 
would  be  consistent  with  the  proper  operation  of  the  school  system 
as  a  whole.     It  is  readily  apparent  that  some  high  school  facility 
is  necessary  to  serve  the  students  living  in  the  Parker  area.  •  Be- 
cause of  the  concentration  of  Negroes  and  the  presence  of  only  a 
few  whites  in  the  surrounding  areas  it  simply  is  not  possible  to 
locate  a  high  school  facility  at  any  place  whicli  could  properly 
serve  these  students  and  ai:  the  same  time  a9hieve  an  increase  in  . 
the  degree  of  desegregation.    The  elimination  of  Parker  at  its 


present  site  not  only  would  achieve  no  greater  desegregation  in  the  3| 


surrounding  areas,  but  it  also  would  cause  overcrowding  of  other 


:  :m 


high  schools.    Moreover,  the  acquisition  of  a  new  site  would  be  so  <,M' 


expensive  that  the  remaining  funds  would  be  insufficient  for  con-^ 
struction  of  a  building.    The  existing  plant  for  Parker  unqucstiori^b! 
is  inadequate  and  needful  of  replacement,  the  board's  efforts  to 
provide  these  students  with  a  proper  facility  already  has  been  r^^^^j 
delayed  more  than  1/2  years  by  the  objection  of  the  United  States,;; 


and  the  acquisition  of  another  site  and  construction  there  wouia^|| 


require  another  4  ycara  of  delay.    The  .court  concludes  from  all^^fl 

of  the  evidence  that  the  construction  for  Parker  aa  proposed  by 
•  •  •  •      •  ' 

the  board  will  further  desegrecjation  to  the  extent  possible  and 
consistent  with  the  proper  operation  of  the  school  system  as  a 
whole,  when  judged  in  light  of  the  capacity  of  existing  facilities 

0 

the  resic:2nce  of  the  students,  and  the  alternaiivQ  titcs  available 
The  school  board's  proposed  construction  and  expansion  of *  the  site 
will  therefore  be  approved.    No  objection    has  been  made  as  to 
any  of  the  other  construction  projects  set  forth  in  the  school'* 
board's  plan  and  they  also  will  be  approved. 

The  court  therefore  approves  the  construction  program  on  page 
9  and  10  of  the  school  board  plan  includii^g  the  proposed  recon- 
struction  of  Parker  High  School  .on  its  site  to  be  expanded  through 
the  board's  acquisition  of  \^/2  blocks  of  property  east  of  the 
present  site  across  4th  Street  North  (block  6  of  the  north  half 
of  block  7  of  the  North  Smithfield  Survey)  and  its  further  acquis! 
tion,  contingent  on  funds  being  made  available  in  the  next  bond  : 
election,  of  1/2  block  of  property  (the  north  half  of  block  9  of 
the  North  Smithfield  Survey)  north  of  the  present  site. 

With  respect  to  all-  future  school  construction  programs,  site 
acquisitions,  and  consolidations  additional  to  that  described  in 
and  made  a  part,  of  the  school  board  plan^  the  school  board  will  ; 
be  goyerned  by  the  following  provision  X'^Gscribed  in  Singleton  v; 
Jackson  Municipal  Sept-^rate  School  District,  supra,  419  F.2d  at  ISiJLl 


SaiOOL  COKSTRUCriO:^  AND 
.  SITE  SELECTION 


©145 

ERIC  : 


All  school  construction,  school  consoli-* 
dation,  and  site  selection  (including  the  location 
of  any  temporary  classrooms)  in  the  system  shall  be 
done  in  a  manner  which  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
^ho    dual  school  structure  once  this  desegregation 
^  plan  is  implemented. 

Faculty  and  fitaCC •Assignnionta.    The  United  States  requests 

for  faculty  and  staff  assignments  the  board  plan  be  changed  tq^jj^j^ 

-  ii*122 :  vl&o  ■  tQJC  .aooighmontiit 'based v:'onr:lbi0 
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the  board's  acquisition  of  1^/2  blocks  of  property  east  of  the 

present  site  across  4th  Street  North  (block  6  of  the  north  half 

of  block  7  of  the  North  Smithfield  Survey)  and  its  further  acquis!^ 

tion,  contingent  on  funds  being  made  available  jn  the  next  bond  1 

election,  of  1/2  block  of  property  (the  north  half  of  block  9  of 

the  North  Smithfield  Survey)  north  of  the  present  site,  •  | 

With  respect  to  all-  future  school  construction  programs,  site  I 

acquisitions,  and  consolidations  additional  to  that  described  in 

and  made  a  part.  o£  the  school  board  plan«.  the  school  board  will  'A 

be  governed  by  the  following  provision  ^jrescribed  in  Singleton  v»  ! 

Jackson  Municipal  Sop«-^rato  School  District,  supra,  419  P,2d  at  1211^ 

SaiOOL  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
.  SITE  SELECTION 


All  school  construction,  school  consoli-* 
dation,  and  site  selection  (inclvuling  the  location 
of  any  temporary  classrooms)  in  the  system  shall  be 
done  in  a  manner  which  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
the    dual  school  structure  once  this  desegregation 
plan  is  implemented. 


ii-122 


Faculty  and  Staff  Assinn^onto,    The  United  States  requests  thi 
for  faculty  and  staff  assignments  the  board  plan  be  changed  tq^f^^ 
vide  fb£  aooigmM 


ERJC. 
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1217-10.    Tho  plaintiffs  agree  with  the  poaition  of  the  United 
States. 

Althouyh  evidence  prei^ented  at  the  hearing  caste  doubt  on 
the  ability  of  the  school  board  to  achieve  the  ratio  -prescribed 
by  Singleton  for  the  *  1970-1971  school  year  and  indicates  that  imple- 
mentation of  that  ratio  in  the  Birmingham  system  woula  result  in 
significant  losses  of  experienced  and  qualified  teaching  personnel 
and  in  misassignments  of  teachers  to  the  detriment  of  the  system's 
educational  progreims,  the  decisions  of  tho  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  have  made  it  clear  that  the  provisions  for  desegregation 
of  faculty  and  staff  as  set  forth  in  Singleton  must  be  incorijorated 
uniformly  in  the  plans  of  all  school  stystems  in  the  Fifth  Circuit. 

See,  e.g,^  Valley  v.  Rapides  Parish  School  Board,    F.2d    {5th 

Cir^,  IJo.  29237,  decided  March  6,  1970);  United  States  v.  Board  of 

Education  of  Baldv/in  County,    F*2d    (5th  Cir.^  No.  28880^ 

decided  March  9,  1970);  Davis,  et  al  v.  Board  of  School  cormissioners 

.    of  Mobile  County,  ct  al,    F.2d    (5th  Cir.,.  No.  29332,  decided 

June  8,  1970) . 

Accordingly,  and  in  conformity  with  the  mandate  of  the  deci- 

sions  of  the  Fifth  circuit  Court  of  Appeals^  this  court  must  require 

that^  in  lieu  of  the  provision  at  page  8  of  the  school  board  plan 

for  assignment  of  personnel,  the  plan  shall  incorporate  the  folla.^ringv■;:;^ 

provision  prescribed  by  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Single**  g 

ton  V.  Jackson  Municipal  Separate  School  District,   supra;  •  *  ^} 

DESEGREGATION  OF  FACUI/TY 
'  •  AND  OTIIER  STAFF  .   •  .  .  -3 

The  School  Board  shall  announce  and  implement  ;X 
the  following  policies:  .  ^ 

1.      The  principals,  teachers,  teacher-aides  and 
If  other  staff  who  work  directly  v/ith  children  at  a 

school  shall  be  so  assigned  tliat  in  no  case  will 
tho  racial  composition  of  a  staff  indicate  that  a 
school  is  intended  for  Negro  students  or  whlto 
students.    The  district  shall  assign  the  staff 
11-123         describcdj  iibivo  so  that^^  t^    ratio  of  Ncg^  '|?^ 


teachers  in  each  school,  and  the  ra^io  oC  other 
ota££  in  each,  arc  substantially  the  same  as  each 
ouch  ratio  is  to  the  teachers  and  other  staff, 
respectively,  in  the  entire  school  system •  The 
school  district  shall,  to  the  extent  neccs:;nry  to 
carry  out  thin  dasecjregation  plan,  direct  members 
of  its  staff  as  a  condition  of  continued  employment 
to  accept  nevr  assignments. 

Z.      Staff  members  v;ho  work  directly  with  children, 
and  professional  staff  who  v;ork  on  the  administrative 
level  will  be  hired,  assigned,  promoted,  paid,  demoted, 
•dismissed,  and  otherwise  treated  v;ithout  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

3,      If  there  is  to  be  a  reduction  in  the  number  of 

prinicipals,  teachers,  teachers-aides,  or  other  pro-  *'* 

fessional  staff  employed  by  the  school  district  which 

will  result  in  a  dir^missal  or  demotion  of  any  such 

staff  members,  the  staff  member  to  be  dismissed  or 

demoted  must  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  objective 

and  reasonable  non-discriminatory  standards  from 

among  all  the  staff  of  the  school  district.  In 

addition  if  there  is  any  such  dismissal  or  demotion, 

no  staff  vacancy  may  be  filled  through  recruitment 

of  a  person  of  a  race,  color,  or  national  origin 

different  from  that  of  the  individual  dismissed  or 

demoted,  until  each  displaced  staff  member  who  is 

qualified  has  had  an  opportunity  to  fill  the  vacancy 

and  has  failed  to  accept  an  offer  to  do  so. 

"Demotion"  as  used  above  includes  any  rc-assign- 
ment  (1)  under  which  the  staff  member  receives  less 
pay  or  has ' less  responsibility  than  under  the  assign- 
ment he  held  previously,    (2)  which  requires  a  lesser 
degree  of  skill  than  did  the    as;;ignment  he  held  pre- 
viously* or  (3)  under  which  the  utaff  member  is  asked 
.  ^  to  teach  a  subject  or  grade  othe,i;  than  one  for  which 
he  is  certified  or  for  which  he  has  had  substantial 
experience  whithin  a  reasrbnably  current  period.  Jn 
general  and  depending  upon  the  subject  matter  involved, 
five  years  is  such  a  reasonable  period. 

Transfers  and  Attendance  Outside  System  of  Residence.  The  sc 
board  plan  also  will  incorporate,  the  model  provision  prescribed  b]/ 
Singleton  v.  Jackson  Municipal  Separate  School  District,  419  P#2d;| 
at  1218-19,  relating  to  the  attendance  outside* the  system  of  resid 
The  plan  already  provides  that,  with  certain  enumerated  minor  exr*| 
ceptions,  the  Dirmingham  system  will  not  accept  non-resident  pupil 
from  other  school  systems  during  the  1970-71  school  year.  *  Tho  cei^ 
ceptions  provided  for  by  the  board  plan  relate  to  (1)  .twelfth  gita^^ 
pupils  who  attended  Dirmingham  schools  in  the  eleventh  grar^o  duxil 


only  tho  1970-71  ochool  year  of  certain  Jcffcroon  County  rcoidcnta  | 
in  .two  Uirmincjhnm  s-hools  pursuant  to  an  exchange  agreement  of '  long 
standing  bctv,;ccn  the  Birmingham  and  Jefferson  County  Boards  of 
Education  (estimated  to  include  only  229  eleventh  and  twelfth  graders 
at  Jones  Valley  High  School  and  52  students  at  Sherman  Heights 
Elementary  School).    No      rty  objects  to  the  first  exception  or  to  ' 
the  students  at  slierman  Heights,  but  both  tho  United  States  and  the  ^: 
plaintiffs  contend  that  the  Singleton  provision  governing  attendance 
outside  the  system  of  residence  prevents  the  attendance  during  tha  .'f 
1970-71  school  year  of  the  fev/  Jefferson  County  residents  at  Jones 
valley  High  School.    This  contention  is  predicated  not  on  the  effect 
of  such  attendance  <.n  ^iyegregation  in  the  Birmingham  system  but  , 
rather  on  its  eftcc;  on  desegregation  in  the  Jefferson  County  system. 
The  court  howevar  is  unable  to  conclude  from  the  evidence  that  the 
Birmingham  school  board  must  discontinue  for  the  1970-71  school       .  ' 
year  its  acconCTodation  of  tlio  Jefferson  County  student*;  at  Jones 
Valley  because:   (1)  there  was  no  evidence  presented  in  this  ease 
that  these  students'  enrollment  at  Jones  Valley  in  1970-71  would 
reduce  desegregation  in  the  Jefferson  County  system;   (2)  these 
students  are  transported  by  the  Jefferson  County  school  system  by 
bus  to  the  two  Birmingham  schools  and  appropriate  relief,  if  neees3arir| 
could  be  obtained  from  that  system;  and  (3)  it  does  not  appear  that  "I 
the  continued  accommodation  of  these  few  students  for  the  limited  1 
period  of  the  1970-71  school  year  could,  have  any  appreciable  effect  ^'l 
on  desegregation  of  cither  system.  ^11 
The  court  apprbves  the  provisions  of  the  school  board  plan  for  H 
transfers  (to  which  no  objection  was  made),  and  the  plan  also  will  'M 
be  deemed  to  incorporate  the  following  provision  prescribed  by  tha 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Sincrleton; 

•  .  11-125 


;  MTTEMDANCC  OUTSIDB  SYSTEM       :  '  '  '  •"'•''^'^'■'^''W^ 

OF  RliSIDKNCE  '  ■''J 

If  the  school  dictrict  yrants  t    insfcrs  to 
students  living  in  tlic  dictrict  .lor  chcir  attendance 
at  public  schooli;  outside  tho  district,  or  if  it 
permits  transfers  into  the  di:;trict  of  students 
who  live  outside  the  dictrict,  it  shall  do  so  on  a 
non-diccriininatory  basis,  except  that  it  shall  not 
consent  to  transfers  v;here  the  cunmlativp  effect, 
will  reduce  desegrecation  in  either  district  or  re- 
cnforcc  the  dual  sch")ol  systeu,  *  ,        •  . 

Other  ^rovicions  of  the  Plan>    All  other  provisions  of  tho 
board's  plan  are  approvnci^  no  objections  to  them  having  been  made 
by  any  party  and  it  appearing  to  the  court  that  they  are  designed*  •> 
to  achieve  and  promote  the  conversion  to  a  unitary  school  system.  V- 

It  is  apparent,  and  the  court  so  concludes,  that  the  school 
board  plan,  as  modified  in  the  particulars  to  which  reference  is 
made  above,  establishes  a  unitary  system  of  public  schools  in  all 
respects. 

CONCLUSION  OF  lAW  •  .  ^ 

The  plan  outlined  in  the  section    of  this  opinion  headed  ••A 
Unitary  System"  constitutes  a  unicary  public  school  sy&Lcra  for -the: 
City  of  Birminghcuu,  Alabeuwa,  school  district 

FINAL  JUDGMENT  * 
It  is  ORDERED,  ADJUDGED  and  DECREED  by  the  Cdurt  tha1:V*  - 
1.      The  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Birminghcim,  Alabawa 
.  and  its  officers.,  agents,  servants  and  employees  shall  henceforth  ; 
operate  a  unitary  school  systfem  as  described  in  the  section  of  thd| 
foregoing  Findings  of  Fact  headed  "A  Unitary  System."  .THe'boundarl;; 
of  the  student  attendance  areas  shall  be  as  described  and  shown  oaS 
the  school  board *s  revised  attendance  maps  for  hicjhschools  (defendii! 
exhibit  12)  and  elementary  schools  (defendants'  exhibit  13)  rc-  -jl 
epectivcly.  .     •  .'■■.•-'-^ 

2*  .   Tho  assignment  of  students  and  of  faculty  and  staff  In  §^ 

.      •  •  ;'r^ 

accordance  with  tho  foregoing  plan  for  "A  Unitary  System'^  shall  boi,^ 


and  thereafter. 

:    3.      On  November  1,  1970,  the  Doard  of  Education  of  the  City 
of  Birmingham,  Alabama,  v;ill  file  in  the  office  of  tl*<^  clerk  of  this 
court  a  report  containing  the  information  specified  in  Appendix  A 
hereto  concornincj  students,  faculty,  transfers,  attendance  outsida 
system  of  residence,  and  construction,  and  the  court  "ill  retain 
jurisdiction  to  rcvicv;  the  progress  of  desegregation. 
Done,  this  the  day  of  June,  1970. 


^  ^    CHIEF  JUDGL-^ 


Tho  rci^ortc  to  the  Court  shall  include  the  Collo\/ing 
information: 

•  1. 

(a)  Tlie  number  of  students  by  race  enrolled  in  the  school 
district;  •                      •        '  ^ 

(b)  Tho  number  of  students  by  raeo  enrolled  in  oaeh  school 
of  the  district.  -     *    .  ^ 

«•  : 

(a)  '  The  number  of  full  time  teachers  "by  race  in  the  district?  "I'k 

(b)  Tho  number  of  full  time  teachers  by  race  in  each  school 
in  the  district; 

(c)  The  ntimber  of  part  time  teachers  by  race  in  the  district,  -fj,. 

III. 

State  the  number  of  interdistrict  transfers  granted^  the  race 
of  the  students  who  were  granted  such  transfers,  and  the  school 
district  to  v/hich  transfers  were  allwed. 

IV.  .  -''j. 

•Describe  all  intradistrict  transfers  requested,  granted,  denied^ ; 
together  with  the  reasons  therefor,  the  race  of  the' student  involved /J 
and  the  school  to  which  and  from  which  the  transfer  wass  requested, 

.      .      '  :  ^  •     ■     V.  ■   '       •  .  ; 

-State  the  additional  courses  added  to  each  school  pursuant  to  S4 
item  2,  page  1,  of  the  scliool  board  plan,  and  the  reasons  for  adding ^| 

such    courses,  •  .  .  \  .■. 

•  ■   ■  ■ .  '-^^ 

VI.  »       .  .  ,  •; 

Describe. any  present  or  proposed  construction  or  expansion  ot,)fj^iM 


facilities,  and  the  effect  of  such  construction  on  the  desegregation^ 


of  the  school  system,  151 
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APPENDIX  G 
Procedure  for  Compliance  with  Federal  Court 
Order  Regarding  Faculty  Assii^nment 
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9ionr.Rr  c,  Arthur 


O.  It.  PHAR£S 
DONALD  L.  N^WSOM 


MRS.  SAM  P.  PHELPS 
CLYDE  S.  KIRBY 


EKLC 


OFFICE  OF  SUPERINTENDENT 


-s^-  — ■ — X  i~ 


Board  of  Educ. 

p.  O.  ORAWCK  tl4 

Birmingham.  Auadamx 

323.BS2I 


2. 


The  primary  purposes  of  all  "  

at  each  school  to  assLrc^  ^ f '^^'^^li^ing  number  of  personnpT  ^ 

central  o CP-  '  ^  conunittee  composed  of  ^  assigned  stafj 

Principals,  Administrative  Assi<:^.n^  ^ 

J-tinerant  teachers  wm  h  Counselors,  special  n.r-o 

On       u  related  Considerations 

^riT«""-'""--"^a^:/:r-^-^/°r"-     ..one.  „;u-^ 

.t!i-r'"''-  procedure  °iU  add  o^h  '""^^^^^^^^  fi«t  for  such  re!  y; 

6.    Personnel  already  working  i„      u  , 


3. 


4. 


APPENDIX  H 
Teacher  Transfers 
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TEACHER  TRAMSFMRS 


The  pr^nctice  followed  by  tlic  Pcr!;ounel.  Dcpartinont  of  the  Biirnilnj^'.lKnn  Ro.ird 
of  Education  is  coar;istaut  with  the  iuand:iLo  ar,  act  forth  in  tlie  C(»uct  ordi:r 
dntcd  June  19,  1970. 

De&cgre.^nt ion  of  Faculty,  nnd  otl>cr  Staff  (Pa(;c  12), 

1.  Toe  principals,  teachers,  teachur-aidos  and  other  stnff  who  work 
directly  with  the  children  at  a  scliool  shall  be  so  assigned  that  in  no  carjo 
will  the  racial  composition  of  the  staff  indic%nte  tluit  a  school  i::  inteiuleil 
for  Ne{;ro  students  or  white  students.     The  district  shall  assif^n  I  h«j  atafC 
described  above  so  that  the  ratio  of  Neyro  to  wliite  teachers  in  cfoh  school, 
and  the  ratio  of  other  staff  in  each,  are  substantially  the  same  z-s  each  s\K-h 
ratio  is  to  the  teachers  and  otlier  staff,  respectively,  in  the  entire  school 
system.    The  school  district  sliall,  to  the  extent  necorjsary  to  carry  out  this 
desef,rega tior  plan,  direct  members  of  its  staff  as  a  condition  of  continued 
employment  to  accept  new  assignments. 

2,  Staff  members  who  work  directly  v/ith  children,  and  professional  staff 
who  work  on  the  administrative  level  will  be  hired,  assigned,  proiuoued,  ptsid, 
demoted,  dismissed,  and  otherwise  treated  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

Also:     Section  355  of  Chapter  V  of  the  Rules  and  Regulations  and  Tolicies 
of  the  Birmingham  Public  ScLjoIs  reads  as  follows: 

Section  355  -  Transfers  of  Teacher  -  Any  teacher  on  continuing  service  ftatn^. 
upon  the-  rccoiui.-.ouJacion  of  tlio  super inLcnJont  and  the  .Tpprovdl  of  Lite:  eiupioyi:,^ 
Uoard  of  Education,  may  be  transferred  for  any  succeeding  year  from  one  posici.*:: 
school  or  grade  to  another  by  being  given  written  notice  of  such  intention  to 
transfer  by  the  employing  board,  except  that  such  transfer  shall  bo  without 
loss  of  status  or  violation  of  Contract,  and  such  transfer  may  not  be  for 
political  or  personal  reasons. 

PROCEDURES:  ,    .         .  • 

1.  The  transfer  of  a  teacher  can  be  considered  only  when  it  conforms  first, 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  total  school  program. 

2.  All  requests  for  transfers  must  be  made  in  writing  by  the  teacher  requesting 
the  transfer  giving  his  reason,  showing  how  the  transfer  will  conform  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  total  school  program. 

3.  Any  teacher  or  other  personnel  has  the  rlglit  to  request  a  transfer. 

A.    The  decision  to  effect  the  requested  transfer  will  be  made  by  the 
Superintendent  and  his  staff  with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

5.  All  requests  for  transfers  should  be  in  the  office  of  Personnel  before 
June  1.     However,  some  consideration  might  be  given  to  requests  made  forty-five 
days  prior  to  the  opening  of  school. 

6,  The  teaclier  requesting  the  transfer  will  be  notified  in  writing  if  the 
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trnnsfcr  lo  npprovc-d. 

The  followinc  lists  the  prica-itlcn  uiulcv  which  n  transfer*  i«  com; U\cri:<\ . 

1.  The  best  interest  of  the  total  school  proi«ram. 

2.  Tcccher's  training  ^nd  experience  in  the  area  of  request, 

3.  Ability  of  the  Personnel  Division  to  fill  position  vacated  if  transfer  i 
made.  . 

A,  Seniority  of  teachers  requesting  transfer  to  the  position. 

When  a  teaching  position  becomes  available  because  of  retirement,  rcsif^nati 
leave  of  absence,  etc.  the  following  practice  is  followed. in  filling  Lhci 
position. 

1.  The  principals  of  the  schools  involved  in  the  teacher  transf4;r  and  plaoi 
arc  consulted  so  thatrafiy  change  in  faculty  will  be  made  in  the  best  intero 
of  the  pupils. 

2.  Tiie_quaJ.iJJ.cd_teach.or^^^^  lUrmin-,ham  ^cliool^ 
whOi^.l>ecn  .transferred  j\-om  the  school  to  another .  school  to       j  sfy  .the 
c^oWLxcquircments.j^ill       offered  .the  position. 

3.  If  he  refuses,   the  position  will  be  offered  to  the  other  qualified  teach 
who  had  bo7n  lr,-n.sforred  from  the  5:ch.ool  to  s/^tisfy  the  court  o-'dor  in  t.hi 
order  of  their  service  in  the  Birmingham  Schools. 

A.  If  no  other  qualified  transferred  teachers  arc  available  from  tlic  scliool 
then  the  poriLion-will-bcoffcrcd. .to  .transferred  teachers  from  schools  in  t 
fldjoining-arjia^uiitiJL-thCL-posltion.is  filled. 

5.  If  i-o  qualified  transfer  teacher  is  available,  a  new  teacher  will  be  hir 
for  tliC  position. 
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trnnsfcr  in  npprovcd. 

The  following  Uses  the  prica-itlcn  uiulcv  which  n  trausfci*  i«  cod.'ji.dorcd . 

1.  The  best  interect  of  the  cotfil  school  proi«ram. 

2.  Tciichcr's  trninins  ^nd  experience  in  the  nren  of  request:. 

3.  Ability  of  the  Personnel  Division  to  fill  position  vacated  if  traruifcr  i 
made.  . 

A.  Seniority  of  teachers  requcstinc  tranr^fcr  to  the  position. 

When  a  teaching  position  becomes  available  because  of  retirement:,  re.si?^n:rt£ 
leave  of  absence,  etc.  the  following;  practice  is  followed. in  fillins  Lhci 
position. 

1.  The  principals  of  the  schools  involved  in  the  teacher  transfi^r  and  plaoi 
arc  consulted  so  thatrafiy  change  in  faculty  will  be  made  in  the  best  interc 
of  the  pupils. 

2.  U^e_quaJ.iJJ.cd_teach.o^^^^  lUrmin-,ham  Soliool;z 
whOi^.l>ecn  .transferred  j'rom  the  school  to  another,  school  to        j  sfy  .the 
c^oWLxcquircments.j7ill..b^  offered  .the  position. 

3.  If  he  refuses,   the  position  will  be  offered  to  the  other  qunfi.fLcd  teach 
who  had  bo7n  tr,-n.sforred  from  the  5:cb.ool  to  s/^tisfy  the  court  o-dor  in  t.hi 
order  of  their  service  in  the  Birmincham  Schools. 

4.  If  no  other  qualified  transferred  teachers  arc  available  from  tlic  scliool 
then  the  poriLion^will-bcoffcrcd. .to  .transferred  teachers  from  schools  m  t 
fldjoininR-arjia^uiitiJL-thCL^posltion.is  filled. 

5.  If  vo  qualified  transfer  teacher  is  available,  a  new  teacher  will  be  hir 
for  tlio  position. 
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Enrollment  Reports  for  Birmingham  Public 
Schools  from  1970-71  through  1973-7^. 

These  reports  include  a  breakdown  of 
student  enrollment  and  faculty  compos- 
ition according  to  individual  school. 
Each  report  vas  submitted  in  September 
of  the  indicated  school  year  and  reflects 
the  initital  status  of  enrollment  and 
staff  assignments  subsequent  to  the 
reporting  of  each  to  individual  schools. 
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1.  •  (J/\JiT^< 

/ 


(a)  Ihct  number  of  :;1.iuKmU5;  by  r;icc  (!nro]lcJ  in  tbe 
:        r.cboo]  disitricl:.     Princiiul:;'  lU^porl  'J-lA-70. 


IJliitc         Nocro  Total 

Birninr,ban  School 

Dintrict  27,96?.       3/i,081  C2,0/i3 


(b)     The  number  of 

students  by 

race  enrolled 

in  each 

&cliooI  of  the 

district . 

Sehool 

White 

Negro 

Total 

Bonhs  nir,h 

101 

1,566 

Carver 

1 

1.36„3 

1,364 

Hnsley  lliph 

1,268 

369 

1,637 

Glenn  llijjh 

378 

360 

738 

Hayes  Hi£',b 

37 

1,338 

1,375 

Huffman  Hifih 

1,456 

13 

1,469 

Jones  Valley  High 

799 

204 

1,003 

rarkcr  llirh 

0 

1,783 

1,783-  V. 

Phillips  IIi£h 

431 

1,264 

1,695 

Rannay  Ilir.b- 

568 

604 

1,3.72 

Vest  End  Ili.f;h 

"98A 

.  763 

1,747 

Western  Hich 

1 

1,345 

1,346 

Voodla\7n  llii;h 

1,700 

459 

2,359 

Total  High 

• 

9,088 

9,966 

3.9,054 

F.3cncntavv 

• 

Av^ndale 

506 

155' 

661 

Baker 

Barrett 

764 

167 

931 

Brown 

733 

A3 

lid 

Bryant 

.•  7 

201 

208 

Bush 

367 

223 

590 

Calloway 

0 

48S- 

488 

Center  Sti-Cu!t 

•  3 

786 

789 

Central  Tark 

569 

3 

572 

Christian 

A91 

0 

491 

Co:uer 

305 

27 

432 

Counc.ill 

0 

1,026 

1,026 

Curry 

729 

.301 

B30 

Davis 

0 

480. 

480 

Dupuy 

75 

323 

398 

Eapan 

52 

•  286 

338 

F.ly  tv->n 

137 

361 

47S 

School 

White* 

Kef,ro 

Total 

Fnirnont 

212 

69 

281 

Knirvieu 

300 

0 

300 

Finlcy  Avenue 

5 

403 

408 

Gate  City 

A31 

251 

682 

Cil>i;on 

562 

59 

621 

Clou  Iris 

im 

202 

6]1 

Goinc 

1,089 

0 

1,089 

Gor{;ns 

159 

123 

282 

Grzi>nnont 

178 

426 

604 

Green  Acre*; 

590 

0 

598 

llcmpliill 

•  /•09 

105 

514 

mil 

0 

478 

478. 

lloliuan 

328 

90 

418 

lIud;:on 

0 

1,795 

1,795 

Huffman 

655 

1 

656 

In{;lcnook 

630 

.  181 

811 

Jaclcnon 

390  ■ 

576 

966 

Jones  Valley  Elera. 

236 

228 

464 

Kennedy 

205 

119 

324 

Kingston 

3  . 

725 

728 

Lalccvieu 

212 

•  185 

397 

Lane 

0 

105 

105 

Lee 

451 

147 

598 

Lewis 

3 

1,295 

1,298 

Lincoln 

0 

.  900 

900 

Martin 

0 

475 

475 

McArthux 

31 

563 

594 

McCaw 

0 

711 

711 

McEltijain 

631 

0 

631 

Minor 

310 

0 

310 

Moore 

0 

205 

205 

North  Biminshan 

206 

260 

466 

North  Roebuck 

835 

34 

869 

Northside 

53 

287 

340 

Nonv'ood 

320 

•  163 

483 

Oliver 

C 

403 

403 

Parental 

•  15 

15 

30 

Patterson 

.  .  k\ 

248 

289 

Powdcrly 

27 

559 

586 

Powell 

137 

138 

275 

Pratt 

44 

.  471 

515 

Price 

A39 

0 

439 

Princeton 

27 

142 

169 

Putnam 

/i58 

0 

458 

Rif:(;ins 

0 

209 

209 

Riley 

2 

413 

415 

Robinson 

472 

66 

538 

Scott 

.3 

416 

419 

She -man  Jlciclits 

0 

205 

205 

Shields 

'  11 

•  629. 

640 

Siai  th 

893 

0 

e<)n 

South  East  LaUu 

642 

0 

642 
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I.     (b)  Continued 


oCilOOX 

Dili  t  n 

Total 

1 

077 

Til  vf  •tin 

0 

386 

3S6 

0 

l,0/il 

l.OAl 

West  Center  Street 

3 

272 

275 

Whntlcy 

50 

736 

786 

0  ■ 

670 

670 

Wilson 

*  297 

107 

A0/» 

VJv'l  run 

325 

161 

A86 

Speech  6  Hearing 

31 

10 

/i9 

Total  Elementary 

18,87A 

2/., 115 

/'.2,989 

Grnnd  Total 

27.962 

3^1, 081 

62,043 

160 
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11. 

(a)    The  number  of  full  time  teachers  by  race  in  the  district: 


White         Kecro  ToCal 


Blrmincham  School 

.     District  -1,193         1,215  2,A08 


•(b)    The  number  of  full  time  teachers  by  race  in  each  school 
in  the  district: 


DCIlvJU  J. 

White 

Negro 

Total 

42 

25 

67 

v«irver  rii.{^ii 

22 

38 

60 

Pi><:lf»v  Hi  c^h 

41 

28 

69 

29 

.  lA 

A3 

HavoQ  Hich 

22 

'  39 

61 

Mil  f  ^miii    Hi  o\y 

38  , 

25 

63 

«loncs  Vcii.i.t-y  nj-jjU 

25 

17 

A2 

22 

55 

77 

irnxiJuxps  iiJ.£,ti 

52 

•  28 

80 

KuXiiSa^  tk^^^^i 

27 
• 

22 

49 

V/cst  i:«nci  /»itjr' 

44 

20 

74 

western  rii^n 

20 

50 

70 

56 

36 

92 

Total  High 

A40 

A07 

847 

Elementary 

24 

Avondale 

13 

11 

7 

5 

12 

Barrett 

zo 

12 

32 

Broxoi 

15 

9 

24 

Bryant 

•  A 

6 

10. 

Bush 

14 

8  • 

22 

Calloway 

8 

16 

24 

Center  Street 

9 

•  18 

''.7 

Central  Park 

11 

7 

18 

Christian 

10 

6 

16 

Comer 

9 

5 

14 

Council I 

13 

22 

35 

Curry 

17 

10 

27 

Davis 

7 

15 

22 

Dupuy 

6 

8 

14 

Eaf.nn 

5 

6 

11 

Elyton 

9 

6  : 

•  15 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 
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Fairmont 

5 

9 

Fairvicw 

5 

9 

Flnlcy  Avenue 

5 

1^ 

•  • 

Gate  City 

20 

8 

28 

Gibson 

20 

o 

Glen  Iris 

15 

10 

25 

Going 

18 

15 

33 

• 

Gorgas 

7 

4 

11 

Graymon  t 

6 

14 

^A 

20 

Green  Acres 

11 

9 

/O 

Hemphill 

13 

*> 

7 

OA 

20 

■J* ; 

Hill 

5 

1«> 

20 

Holinan 

/ 

1 A 

Hudson 

ly 

Oil  • 

Huffman 

l3 

o 

8 

O  1 

21 

• 

Inglenook 

18 

10 

oo 

28 

• 

Jackson 

18 

13 

31  • 

Jones  Valley 

10 

8 

18 

Kennedy 

7 

4 

11 

Kingston 

9 

16 

25 

Lakeview 

mm 

7  . 

6 

1  o 

13 

•                    •  ■'■ 

Lane 

2 

2 

Lee 

11 

8 

19 

-<»•_'. 

Lewis 

13 

.  Oft 

/.A 

Lincoln 

9 

3^ 

i 

Martin 

6 

11 

1  o 

17 

•  • 

McArthur 

7 

14 

21 

McCaw 

9 

17 

26 

McElwain 

13 

7 

OA 

20 

Minor 

6 

3 

A 

9 

Moore 

.  2 

c 

5 

/ 

North  Birmingham 

11 

o 

o  . 

l7 

[  • 

North  Roebuck 

16 

1  A 
10 

i:6 

Norrhside 

4 

8 

12 

Norwood 

8 

9 

17 

■ 

Oliver 

6 

10 

lo 

Parental 

0 

1 

1  ^ 

■ 

Patterson 

9. 

5  • 

t%  * 

■;'t;j>V 

Powderly 

it?' 

1  c 

oi 

Zl 

' ; 

Powell 

•  4 

Pratt 

6 

13 

19 

•                .         '  :X.\ -v. 

Price 

7 

8 

15 

'  -'-■■'^ 

Princeton 

3 

6 

9 

■■  ■  ■ 
•  "V 

Putnam 

10 

6 

16 

S 

RlgCi^ - 

3 

5 

8 

.  ■• 

Riley 

6 

11 

17 

■  M 

Robinson 

16 

6 

22 

II. 


Scott  6         .    10  16 

Sherman  lloichts  3    •  6  9 

Shields  6    .  18  24 

Smith  17  11  28 

South  East  Lake  11  9  20 

TucElc  U  23  34 

Tuxedo                          -5  13  18 

Washin^Tton  12  29  41 

West  Center  Strci.  "4  6  10 

Whatlcy.  9  18  27 

.Wilkcrson                    -9  13  22 

Wilson  9  7  16 

Wylnm  H  7  18 


Homcbound           *  ^  ^  I 

Elyton-Charlanne  PH  6  0  6 

Lakcvicw-Spch.  &  Hear.  18  0  18 

Lewis    PH  0  2  2 

Slossficld-Spch.  &  Hear.   0   6   6 

Total  ElemGntary  753  "  808  1,561 

Grand  Total                    *'  1,193  i;215  2,408 
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(a)    Tlic  nunibcr  of  ntiwlciU.';  by  racn  CMirollccI  Jii  the 
.scl»ool  dJ.^;LrJ.cL.     J'rincJpals*  l{t|iorLG  9-10-71. 


White 

Nc(;ro 

Total 

Birnaiif;bn»n  School 

DJi;trict 

26,076 

33,671 

59,747 

(b)    The  number  of 

students  by 

race  enrolled  in  oai 

fschool  of  the 

dir.trl.ct . 

School 

Wldte 

Kcpro 

Total 

Banks 

l/»]6 

151 

1,567 

Carver 

10 

1,334 

1,344 

Ensley 

1,248 

416 

"  1,664 

Glenn 

300 

451 

751 

Hayes 

27 

1,283 

1,310 

Huffman  High 

1,727 

18 

1,745 

Jones  Valley  High 

688 

285 

973 

Parker 

0 

1,662 

1,662 

Phillips 

270 

1,375 

1,645 

Ramsay 

543 

429 

972 

West  End 

833 

906 

1,739 

Western 

0 

1,385 

1,385 

Wood lawn 

1,634 

613 

2,247 

Homcbound  High 

14 

6 

20 

Total  High 
* 

8,710 

10,314 

19,02' 

ElcintnLary 

Artlu:'- 

496 

0 

496 

Avondale 

463 

lAl 

606 

Baker 

253 

44 

297 

Barrett 

679 

163 

842 

Bro^m 

621 

29 

650 

Bryant 

7 

171 

178 

Bush 

302 

223 

525 

Calloway 

0 

608 

608 

Center  Street 

9 

712 

721 

Central  Park 

593 

6 

599 

Chri.stian 

449 

0 

449 

Conor 

334 

26 

360 

Councill 

0 

948 

948 

Curry 

632 

149 

7«1 

Davis 

1 

459 

460 

Dupuy 

21 

349 

370 

65 

t:>4 

Elylon 

3  24 

313 

437 

Fairmont 

178 

72 

250 

Falrview 

268 

II-WI 


1.     (b)  Continued 


School 

Uliitc 

Ncj'.ro 

Total 

Finloy  Avemie 

2 

'  350 

352 

C;iLi:  City 

377 

299 

676 

Gib.'if*** 

580. 

51 

631 

Gl«!n  iris 

339 

200 

539 

Coins 

546 

0 

546 

Corr. 

156 

112 

268 

Gi*ayim>nt 

368 

370  . 

538 

Green  ^crcs 

574 

0 

574 

Hemphill 

414 

100 

514 

Hill 

0 

483 

483 

Holiunn 

323 

102 

425 

Hudson 

0 

1,500 

1,500 

Hi>r  iiman 

593 

1 

594 

Incltv.iook 

550 

192 

742 

Jackson 

167 

835 

1,002 

Jones  Vnlley 

209 

234 

443 

Kennedy 

215 

102 

317 

Kincston 

12 

662  * 

674 

Lakevicw 

135 

192 

327 

Lee 

401 

135 

536 

Lewis 

2 

1,283 

1,285 

Lincoln 

0 

837 

837 

Martin 

2 

386 

388 

McArthur 

25 

515 

540 

McCaw 

0 

651 

651 

McElvaia 

595 

0 

595 

Minor 

307 

3 

310 

Moore 

0 

189 

189 

North  Birminr.hom 

122 

302 

424 

North  Roebuck 

780 

41 

821 

Northsidc 

66 

295 

161 

Norwood 

216 

294 

510 

Oliver 

0 

383 

383 

Parental 

16 

12 

28 

Patterson 

22 

228 

250 

Povderly 

13 

576 

589 

Powell 

124 

117 

241 

Pratt 

34  . 

549 

583 

Price 

454 

4 

458 

Princeton 

38 

128 

166 

Putn.nn 

439 

0 

439 

Rippins 

0 

206 

206 

Riloy 

3 

41f> 

421 

Rohluiion 

483 

176 

659 

Scot  t 

1 

3^8 

389 

Shontiaii  lloicIiLs 

0 

128 

12S 

Shields 

13 

570 

583 

Smith 

585 

0 

S65 

South  lilast  Lake 

622 

0 

f<2Z 

11-142 
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I.     (b)  Continued 


Scliool 

Wliltc " 

Total 

2 

788 

790 

0 

369 

369 

kVish.'  rijjton 

0 

998 

998 

Ue?it  Center  Street 

0 

253 

253 

Wliatley 

37 

736 

773 

Hilkerson 

0 

620 

620 

Wilson 

2B9 

113 

402 

V:rir,ht 

Wk 

0 

/i6A 

Kylnm 

308 

161 

•  A69 

Uomebound 

5 

2 

7 

Speech  a.id  Hearing 

Al 

16 

57 

Total  Elemcntnry 

17,366 

23,357 

40,723 

Grand  Total 

26,076 

33,671 

59,747 

11-143 


1971-72 

(o)    Hic  number  of  full  time 

Birminr.^unn  School 
District 

<b)    The  number  of  full  time 
in  the  district: 

School 

Banks 

Carver 

Ens ley 

Glenn 

Mayes 

Huffman 

Jones  Valley 

Parker 

Phillips 

Ramsay 

West  End 

Western 

Wood lawn 

Total  High  School 

Elementary 

Arthur 

Avondale 

Baker 

Barrett 

Brown 

Bryant 

Bt  h 

Calloway 

Center  Street 

Central  Park 

Christian 

Comer 

Councill 

Curry 

Bovis 

Bupuy 

Eagnn 

Elyton 

Fairmont 

Fair view 

Finley  Avenue 

Gate  City 

Gibson 

Glen  Iris 

Going 

Corgas 


ERJG. 


teachers  by  race  in  Che  district 
WHITE         NEGRO  TOTAL 

1232  1199  2431 

teachers  by  race  in  each  school 


.  White         Negro  Total 


34 

33 

67 

28 

28 

56 

35 

34 

■  69 

21 

.  20 

41 

30 

30 

60 

37. 

37 

74 

23 

22 

45 

36 

40 

76 

41 

35 

76 

23 

22 

45 

39 

38 

77 

36 

40 

76 

55 

47 

102 

425 

864 

8 

8 

16 

10 

10 

20 

6 

5 

11 

14 

14 

28 

11 

10 

21 

4 

5 

9 

10 

9 

19 

12 

13 

25 

11 

13 

24 

9 

9 

18 

8 

7 

15 

D 

•  6 

12 

**• 

15 

17 

32 

14 

13 

27 

10 

11 

21 

7 

8 

15 

6 

7 

13 

7 

8 

15 

4 

4 

8 

5 

4 

9 

6 

6 

12 

12 

13 

25 

11 

10 

21 

12 

11 

23 

•  9 

S 

•  17 

•  5 

5 

10 

11-144  . 

• 

167 

.10 

11 

21 

Circf^n  Acres 

10 

9 

19 

Mcmnhill 

8 

9 

17 

Hill 

10 

10 

20 

llolman                          •  • 

7 

7 

14 

llud  s  on 

24 

25 

49 

Iluffmnn 

10 

9 

19 

Xnrlcnook 

*  12 

12 

•  24 

Jackson 

17 

.6 

33 

Jones  Vallov 

8 

15 

7 

5 

12 

Kingston 

11 

12 

23 

fVV^  V  JL  W  OTV 

7 

8 

15 

• 

10 

9 

19 

25 

2B 

53 

Itincoln 

18 

'  20 

38 

Martin 

8 

9 

17 

McAr  thiir 

10 

10 

20 

He  Caw 

13 

14 

27 

#  AS«      A          A  ft& 

10. 

9 

19 

Hi  nor 

5 

5 

10 

Hoorc 

4 

5 

9 

North  Blrniln''hnm 

9 

8 

17 

Norfih  Roebuck 

13 

13 

26 

Worths idc 

6 

7 

13 

Korvood 

9 

9 

18 

Ol  ivpr 

JL  V  w  ^ 

7 

8 

15. 

Patterson 

4 

5 

9 

Powder Iv 

11 

10 

21 

Powc 1 1 

5 

4 

9 

Pratt 

10 

12 

22- 

Price 

8 

7 

15 

Princeton 

5 

4 

9 

PiitnAfn  • 

7 

• 

7 

14 

Ricctins 

4 

5 

9 

Riley 

7  • 

8 

15 

Robinson 

m\^^  ft/      ft  fta^  W  ft  ft 

10 

9 

19 

Scott 

7 

8 

IS 

55h**i"fmn  Hpfchts 

WiiwfciUwift  iftVJi«^ll^i9 

4 

5 

9 

Shields 

12 

13 

25 

Smith 

3.0 

9 

19 

South  £nst  l.a1ce 

10 

9 

19 

13 

15 

28 

Tuxcdo 

9 

10 

19 

Wash  int*  ton 

18 

22 

40 

V^st  Center  Street 

5 

6 

11 

Vhntlcv 

12 

13 

25 

Vilkcrson 

11 

13 

24 

Wilson 

7 

7 

14 

Wylam 

9 

8 

17 

Wricht 

• 

8 

7 

15 

Total  ElcmcnCary 

-726 

-744 

*'1470 

11-145 


II. 


AdulL  Workshop  EIMIl 

1 

0 

■  1 

Pratt  n'di 

1 

.1 

2 

lloiacbound 

4 

4 

8 

Calloway  EMR 

0 

1 

1 

Barrett  E^^l 

1 

1 

Bryant  El-fil 

0 

1 

1 

Bush  EMR 

2 

2 

Gate  City  EMR              .         ' ' 

2 

1 

3 

Cibcon  EMR 

2 

1 

3 

Hemphill  EMR 

Ji 

1 

2 

Kennedy  EMIJ 

2 

1 

3 

Xakevicw  EMR 

1 

1 

2 

lewis  EMR 

1 

1 

2 

lincoln  E>ai 

1 

1 

2 

Martin  EMR 

1 

I 

McArthur  E^2l 

0 

1 

I 

Tuxedo  E^R 

1 

1 

2 

Washington  EMR 

1 

1 

2 

Enrichment 

6 

6 

Elyton  Charlanne  Phys.  Hand. 

3-^ 

1 

4% 

lewis-Slossf ield  Phys. Hand. 

1% 

1 

2% 

Lakevicw  Spch.&  Hear. (Deaf  Edu. 

)9 

0 

9 

Lewis-Slossf ield  Spch.&  Hrg. 

A 

5 

9 

lakcview  Spch.fic  Hrg. 

11 

2 

13 

Barrett  Partially  Seeing 

I 

0 

1 

Toggle  Partially  Seeing 

1 

1 

2 

Glen  Iris  LD 

1 

0 

1 

Barrett  Blind 

1 

0 

1 

South  East  Lake  LD 

1 

0 

1 

Total  Elem.  Special  Edu. 

• 

62 

27 

89 

Parker  H.  S.  EMR 

1 

2 

3 

Phillips  H.S.  EMR 

4 

1  ' 

5 

Total  High  School  Sp.  Edu. 

5 

3 

• 

•  8 

Total  Special  Education 

67 

30 

97 

Total  High  School 

439 

425 

864 

Total  Elementary 

726 

7AA 

1A70 

Grand  Total 

1232 

1199 

2431 

•  ►  •  II-1A6 
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(a)    Tlic  number  of  students  by  race  enrolled  in  the 
school  dli; trice.    Principals'  Reports  9-13-72. 


Negro 


Total 


Birtaingham  School 
District 


23,466       34,284  57,770 


(b)    The  nun'bcr  of  .students  by  race  cnrr^llcd  in  each 
e.^hool  of  the  district, 

HIGH 

Whits 


Busies 

Cavver 

iktslcy 

Glenn 

3ayes 

Huffman 

Jones  Valley 

Patker 

Phillips 

Ramsay 

West  End 

Vestern 

Voodlawn 

Hoinebound 

Total  High 

ELEMENTARY 

Arthur 

Avondale 

Baker  • 

Barrett 

Brown 

Bush 

Calloway 

Center  Street 

Central  Park 

Christian 

Comer 

Councill 

Curry 

Davis 

Dupuy 

Eagan 

Ely ton 

Fairmont 

Falrvicw 

Flnlcy  Avenue 

Catc  City 

Gibson 


1,352 
1 

1,139 
273 
12 
i,810 

533 

152 
3A8 
653 

1,601 
19 


Negro 

132 
1,362 

432 

452 
1,211 
18 

466 
1,673 
1,436 

635 
1,020 
1,370 

575 
7 


Total 

1,484 
1,363 
1,571 

725 
1,223 
1,828 

999 
1,673 
1,588 

983 
1,673 
1,370 
2,176 
26 


7,893       10,789  18,682 


508 

2 

510 

A28 

115 

5A3 

219 

3« 

257 

629 

126 

755 

610 

39 

6A9 

290 

230 

520 

522 

522 

12 

650 

662 

515 

6 

52i 

392 

392 

282 

34 

316 

826 

826 

608 

165 

773 

388 

388 

10 

387 

397  - 

21 

387 

AOS 

115 

226 

341 

14A 

7A 

218 

277 

8  • 

285 

3  • 

318 

321 

313 

365 

678 

70 

626 

11-147 


*  1.    (b)  Continued 


saiooL 

White 

Negro 

Total 

Glen  Iris 

— 

304 

*  135 

439 

Going 

539 

539 

Gorgas 

137 

89 

226 

Graytnont 

•  145 

420 

565 

Green  Acres 

521 

— 

521 

BeophiU 

.  396 

96 

492 

Bill 

— 

429 

429 

Holman 

282 

67 

349" 

Hudson 

— • 

1,382 

1,382 

Huffman 

530 

1 

531 

Inglenook 

500 

187 

687 

. Jackson 

56 

939 

995  ^ 

Jones  Valley 

180 

289 

469 

Kennedy 

189 

171 

360 

Kingston 

19 

667 

686 

Lakevicw 

-  108 

167 

275 

Lee 

349 

145 

494 

Levis 

8 

959 

967 

Lincoln 

— 

734 

734 

Kartin 

2 

348 

350 

HcArthur 

20 

512 

532 

McCav 

— - 

598 

598 

HcElvain 

527 

— 

527 

Minor 

293 

iO 

303 

Koore 

— 

199 

199 

North  Birinilnshan 

86 

385 

471 

North  Roebuck 

.  641 

41 

682 

Northside 

49 

253 

302 

Noryood 

122 

450 

572 

Oliver 

363 

363 

Parental 

6 

15 

21 

Patterson 

23 

199  ■ 

222 

Powderly 

3 

879 

882 

Powell 

89 

•     '  153 

242 

Pratt 

.  42 

10 

552 

Frlce 

364 

20 

384 

Princeton 

29 

136 

165 

Putnam 

424 

— 

424 

Rlgglns 

591 

591 

5 

380 

385* 

Robinson 

454 

163 

617 

Scott 

382 

382 

Slicmtan  Heights 

.  145 

145 

Shields 

•7 

559 

566 

Smith 

538 

538 

South  East  Lake 

572 

572 

Tugglc 

I  2 

687  . 

689 

H-148 
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I.    (b)  Continued 


SCHOOL 

White 

Kegro 

Total 

Tuxedo 

Washington 

West  Conner  Street 

Whatlcy 

Wllkcrson 

Wilson 

Wylam 

Wright 

Spaulding 

Bomebbund 

Speech  and  Hearing 

Total  Elementary 

11 

309 

.  A 
A3 

396 
'  951 
222 
719 
573 
lAA 
1A8 

A90 
6 
15 

396 
951 
22' 
730 
573 
355 
A57 
521 
A90 
10 
58 

15,593 

23,A95 

39,088 

Grand  Total 

23,486 

34,284 

57,770 

0 
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Btrmtnr.V.nm  School  District  by  R.ncc  and  by  Schools:   *  T^^^^^^^ 


• 

SCHOOL                    •  . 

NEGRO 

TITLE 

PROG.  'VTIIITE 

TITLE 

PROG.  TOTAT. 

TI' 

Banks  lllch  School 

31 

0 

35 

.  0 

66 

0 

Carver  llich  Schopl 

32 

.0 

23 

1 

55 

I 

Enslcy  Hic^i  School 

34 

1 

36 

2 

70 

3 

Glenn  Ilch  School 

15 

•0 

22 

1 

37 

1 

Baycs  .  l&h  School 

32 

2 

28 

1 

60 

3 

Buffican  Ilich  School 

33 

0 

45 

0 

>J 

0 

Jones  Valley  High  School 

20 

0 

25 

0 

45 

0 

barker  Hich  School 

43 

0 

40 

2 

83 

2 

'Phillips  llich  School 

27  ' 

0  . 

•37 

0 

74 

0 

Ramsay  llish*  School 

20 

0 

23 

2 

43 

2 

West  End  llish  School 

37 

0 

38 

1 

75 

1 

western  Wxzii  School 

46 

1 

26 

2 

72 

3 

Voc  Jlaim  Hi&h  School 

41 

0 

52 

2 

93 

2 

Total  High  Schools 

421 

4 

430 

■  • 

14 

851 

18 

Arthur  Elcncntary 

8 

0 

9 

0 

17 

0 

Avondalo  Elementary 

10 

0 

10 

0 

• 

*20 

0 

Baker  Elenentary 

5 

1 

•  6 

0 

11 

1 

Barrett  Elenentary 

13 

0 

18 

1 

.    .  31 

1 

Brown  Elementary 

10 

0 

11. 

0 

21 

0 

*Bush  Elementary 

10 

2 

13 

2 

•  23 

4 

Calloway  Elementary 

13 

2 

9 

0 

22 

2  . 

Center  Street  Elementary 

13 

1 

12 

0 

25 

1 

Central  Park  Elenentary 

8 

0 

11 

0 

19 

0 

Christian  Elementary 

6 

0 

8 

0 

14 

0 

Confer  Elementary 

5 

0 

7 

0 

12 

0 

Councill  Elementary 

20 

2 

• 

15 

0 

•  35 

2 

Curry  Elementary 

14 

1 

14 

2 

28' 

3 

•Davis  Elementary 

10  • 

3 

6 

0 

.  16 

3 

Dupuy  Elementary 

? 

0 

.  6 

0 

14 

0 

Bagan  Elementary 

1 

7 

0 

15 

1 

Elyton  Elementary 

7  • 

1 

11 

0 

•  18 

I 

Fairmont  Elementary 

4 

0 

5 

0 

'9 

0 

Fairvicvr  Elementary 

4 

0 

6 

0 

10 

0 

Finley  Avenue  Elementary 

7 

1 

6 

0 

13 

1 

Cate  City  Elementary 

14 

6 

15 

4 

29 

8 

.Gibson  Elementary  . 

U 

2 

14 

1 

26 

3 

Glen  Iris  Elementary 

10 

3* 

11 

• 

1 

21 

4 

Coins  Elementary 

8 

0 

10 

0 

18 

0 

Corgas  Elementary 

4 

1 

5. 

0 

9 

1 

Grayraont  Elementary 

11 

1 

9 

0 

20 

1 

Green  Acres  Elementary 

8 

0 

10 

0 

18 

0 

Hemphill  Elcrcntary 

8 

0 

12 

2 

20 

2 

Hill  Elcucuitc^  ry 

Q 

3 

7 

1 

16 

4 

Bolman  El'  '^y 

5 

0 

7 

0 

12 

0 

Homcbou^:rl 

4 

0 

•  5 

0 

9 

0 

Bkidson  Llencntary 

28 

3 

•  20 

1 

48 

4 

Rttffman  Elementary  • 

8* 

0  : 

10 

0  • 

18 

0 

Xnglenook  Elcmentaxy' 

12 

3 

13 

3 

25 

6 

Jackson  Elecentary 

18 

1 

17 

0 

35 

1 

ERIC; 
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• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

Blnnfnr.hnm  School  District  by  Rncc 

and  bv 

Schools  (continued) 

SCHOOL 

• 

NEGRO  TITLE 

PROG.  WITTE 

TITI.E 

Jones  Valley  Elementary 

8 

0 

.  11 

2 

19 

Kennedy  Elcr.entary 

7 

1 

8 

0 

15 

Klnj^ston  Elementary 

14 

1 

12 

0 

26 

Lakeview  Elementary 

5  . 

0 

7 

1 

12 

Lakcview  Speech  &  hearing 

2 

0 

21 

0 

23 

Lcc  Elementary 

9 

1 

11 

0 

20 

Lcwxs  Elementary 

23 

2 

17 

2 

40 

Lincoln  Elementary 

19 

4 

13 

0 

32 

rlartxn  Elementary 

9  • 

2 

6 

0 

15 

HcArLhur  Elementary 

10 

2  • 

10 

0 

20 

HcCavr  Elementary 

12 

1 

11 

2 

23. 

rlcEXwain  Elementary 

8 

0 

11 

0 

19 

Minox  Elementary 

5 

0 

6 

0 

11 

Hoore  El cnen tary 

6 

2 

4 

0 

10 

North  Bi:  iain^ham  Elementary 

10 

1 

10 

2 

20 

Korth  Reobuck  Elementary 

11 

0 

12 

0 

*  23 

Korthsidc  Elementary 

7 

1 

5 

0 

12 

Korwood  Elementary 

10. 

1 

10 

0 

•20 

Oliver  Elementary 

9' 

2 

6 

1 

15 

.Patterson  Elementary 

6 

1 

• 

4 

0  " 

10 

Powdcrly  Elementary 

18 

1 

•12 

0 

30 

PoY/cll  Elementary 

5 

0 

7 

3 

12 

Pratt  Elementary 

13 

2 

9 

.0 

.  22 

Price  Elementary 

6 

0 

8 

0 

14 

Princeton  Elementary 

4 

0 

5 

2 

'  9 

Putnam  Elementary 

7 

0 

8 

0 

15. 

Riggins  Elementary 

11 

0 

10 

.1 

21 

Riley  Elementary 

9 

1 

7 

1 

16 

Robinson  Elementary 

8 

0 

13 

0 

21- 

£cott  Elementary. 

9 

2 

7 

0 

16 

Sherman  Heights  Elementary 

5 

3 

2 

0 

7 

Shields  Elementary 

14 

2 

9 

0 

23 

Smith  Elementary 

8 

0 

10 

0 

.  18 

South  East  Lake  Elementary 

7 

0 

11 

0 

18 

Speech  &  Hearing  Center 

2 

0 

21 

0 

23 

Ibgglc  Elementary 

15 

1 

10 

0 

25 

TUxcdo  Elementary 

10 

1 

0 

0 

16 

Washington  Elementary 

22 

4 

15 

0 

37 

West  Center  Street:  Elementary  6 

1 

4 

10  • 

Whatlcy  Elementary 

13 

0 

11 

0 

24 

Wilkerson  Ele:?.entary 

12 

1 

11 

0 

23 

Vilson  Elementary 

6 

2 

9 

1 

15 

Wright  Elementary 

8 

0 

10 

0 

18 

l^lam  Elementary 

V 

0 

10 

1 

17 

Spaulding  Elementary 

9 

0 

8 

0  

Total  Elementary  Schools 

764 

79 

•     .  762  ' 

37 

l^Zo 

Total  High  Schools  • 

• 

421  • 

4 

430 

14 

•  • 

^  OJJL 

Total  All  Schools 

1185 

83 

1192 

51 

2377 

^ffloly  Family  ~  Mrs,  Cwcnctolyn  Wliitc  -  B) 
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I. 


(a)    The  number  of  students  by  race  enrolled  In  the  school 
district.    Principals'  Reports  9-12-73. 

White  Negro  Total 

Birminj^ham  lichool 

District  20,867  33,621  54,488 


(b)    Tlie  number  of  students  by  race  enrolled  in  each  school 
of  the  district. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS 

White 

Negro 

Total 

Banks 

1,291 

128 

1,419 

Carver 

2 

i,33r 

1,338 

Enslcy 

1,064 

448 

1,512 

Glenn 

197 

476 

673 

Hayes 

9 

1,164 

1,173 

Huff Dan 

1,862 

25 

1,887 

Jones  Valley 

427 

530 

957 

Parker 

~* 

1,574 

1,574 

Phillips 

84 

1,451 

1,535 

Ramsay 

315 

618 

933 

West  End 

506 

1,073 

1,579 

Western  (Jacl:son-01in) 

~ 

1,282 

1,282 

Woodla\7n 

1,403 

610 

2,013 

Homebound 

24 

12 

36 

Workshop,  Inc, 

8 

10 

18 

Total  High 

7,192 

10,737 

17,929 

ELDIENTJ^^y 

• 

Arthur 

543 

2 

545 

Avondale 

344 

73 

417 

Baker 

177 

42 

219 

Barrett 

568 

125 

693 

Brown 

545 

47 

592 

Bush 

304 

241 

545 

Calloway 

494 

494 

Center  Street 

21 

601 

622 

Central  Park 

502 

12 

514 

Christian 

*  353 

353 

Comer 

242 

35 

277 

Councill 

755 

755 

Curry 

541 

148 

689 

Davis 

368 

368 

Dupuy 

6 

364 

370 

Eagan 

24 

386 

410 

Elyton 

87 

256 

343 

Fairmont 

117 

89 

206 

Falrvlcw 

252 

17 

269 

i.    (b)  Continued 


SCHOOL 

White 

Negro 

Total 

Flnley  Avenue 

— 

289 

289 

Gate  City 

200 

406 

606 

Gibson 

499 

•72 

571 

Glen  Iris 

199 

86 

285 

Going 

518 

518 

Gorgas 

103 

84 

187 

Graymont 

86 

458 

544 

Green  Acres 

459 

— 

.  459 

Hemphill 

339 

86 

425 

Hill 

— 

426 

426 

Holman 

238 

64 

302 

Hudson 

— 

1,256 

1,256 

Huffman 

470 

9 

479 

Inglenook 

499 

175 

674 

Jackson 

24 

1,007 

1,031 

Jones  Valley 

133 

306 

439 

Kennedy 

147 

139 

286 

Kingston 

13 

619 

632 

Lakeview 

92 

174 

266 

Lee 

269 

144 

413 

Lewis 

8 

825 

833 

Lincoln 

661 

661 

Martin 

312 

312 

Mc Arthur 

13 

531 

549 

McCaw 

515 

515 

HcElwain 

459 

.—— 

459 

Minor 

3.U 

14 

325 

Moore 

187 

187 

North  Birmingham 

63 

479 

542 

North  Roebuck 

557 

44 

601 

Norths id e 

26 

229 

255 

Norwood 

60 

•  552 

612 

Oliver 

327 

327 

Parental 

16 

14 

30 

Patterson 

17 

197 

214 

Powderly 

834 

834 

Powell 

59 

182 

241 

Pratt 

41 

487 

528 

Price 

265 

•  90 

355 

Princeton 

13 

122 

135 

Putnam 

354 

■ 

354 

Rlgglns 

561 

561 

Riley 

384 

384 

Robinson 

379 

152 

531 

Scott 

—  ■ 

379 

379 

Shcrmnn  Heights 

132 

132 

Shields 

8 

535 

543 

Smith 

502 

502 

South  East  Lake 

542 

2 

544 

Spaulding 

.  511 

511 

Tueglc 

~  176 

677 

677 

O  ...  11-153 


1#    (b)  Continued 


SCHOOL 

Wlilte 

Negro 

Total 

• 

Tuxedo 

393 

393 

Washinjjton  . 

895 

895 

West^  Center  Street 

202 

202 

Whatlcy 

15  ■ 

/Ub 

721 

Wilkcrson 

513 

513 

Wilson 

154 

194 

348 

Wright 

511 

511 

Wylam 

266 

142 

408 

Epic 

71 

27 

98 

Homebound 

6 

4 

10 

Speech  and  Hearing 

AO 

18 

58 

Total  Elementary 

13,675 

22,884 

36,559 

Grand  Total 

20,867 

33,621 

54,488 
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II. 

(a)    The  number  of  full  time  teachers  by  race  In  the  district  - 
1973-74  (as  of  October  2,  1973): 

White  Negro  Total 

Birmingham  School 

District  1,125  1,157  2,282 

•  (b)*  The  number  of  full  time  teachers  by  race  In  each  school  In 
the  district: 


HTcn  scnooT.s 

White 

Kegro 

Total 

Banks 

37 

29 

66 

Carver 

24 

37 

61 

Enslcy 

38 

32 

70 

Glenn 

27 

14 

41 

Hayes 

28 

31 

59- 

Huffman 

51 

33 

84 

Jones  Valley 

24 

21 

45 

Parker 

.  34 

44 

78 

Phillips 

36 

36 

72 

Ramsay 

24 

20 

44 

West  End 

38 

36 

74 

Jackson-Olin 

23 

47 

70 

Foodlaim 

54 

3^ 

88 

Holy  Family 
Total  nig! 

1 

1 

438 

415 

853 

ELE!-IENTARY 

• 

Arthur 

10 

10 

20 

Avondale 

8 

8 

16 

Baker 

5 

4 

9 

Barrett 

14 

11 

25  < 

Brovm 

11 

10 

21 

Bush 

9 

c 

18 

Callovay 

8 

10 

18 

Center  Street 

11 

25" 

Central  Park 

10 

9 

19 

Christian 

*/ 

6 

13 

Comer 

6 

4 

10 

Councill 

13 

16 

29 

Curry 

15 

15 

30 

Davis 

6 

9 

15 

Dupuy 

7 

7 

14 

Enjjan 

7 

8 

15 

Elyton 

6 

7 

13 

EPIC 

8 

6 

14 

East  Lake  Kindergarten 

3 

3 

6 

Fairmont 

3 

6 

9 

Falrvlcw 

5 

5 

10 

Finlcy  Avenue 

5  ^ 

r7o  ^ 

.  11 

II.     (b)  Continued 


School 

wliltc 

Negro 

Total 

Glen  Iris 

o 
o 

c 

1  *\ 
x«> 

Coins 

9 

xy 

Gorgnu 

5 

9 

Cra>*monc 

1 

12 

X9 

Crcen  Acres 

lU 

ft 
o 

1ft 

Xo 

Hemphill 

o 
o 

o 
o 

XO 

Hill 

on 

Ilolmdn 

h 

5 

13 

Hudson 

21 

30 

31 

Huf  fnian 

9 

8 

17 

Inglcnook 

13 

12 

25 

Inglcnook  Dudley  Kinder- 

garten 

3 

3 

0 

Jackson 

lo 

Xo 

Oil 

35 

Jones  Valley 

9 

8 

1/ 

Kennedy 

I!" 

5 

5 

XO 

Kingston 

10 

Xh 

o/. 

Lakeview 

5 

# 

Lee 

8 

0 

x*# 

Levis 

15 

18 

33 

Lincoln 

10 

X<i 

o/. 
24 

Martin 

5 

/ 

1  o 

xz 

McArthur 

9 

XX 

20 

McCaw 

o 
o 

XX 

McElwaln 

9 

9 

18 

Minor 

6 

5 

11 

Moore 

H 

o 
O 

Korth  Birminsham 

10 

10 

•OA 

20 

North  Roebuck 

11 

11 

oo 
22 

Northside 

XO 

Korwood 

1  "1 
11 

X2 

oo 

Oliver 

8 

9 

X/ 

Patterson 

4 

5 

Powdcrly 

14 

16 

30 

Powell 

6 

k 

10 

Pratt 

9 

10 

^  A 

19 

Price 

7 

6 

13 

Princeton 

5 

5 

10 

Putnam 

7 

6 

13 

Riggins 

11 

11 

22 

Riley  . 

6 

10 

16 

RoTjinson 

10 

10 

20 

Scott 

7 

10 

17 

Sherman  Heights 

2 

5 

.  7 

Shields 

11 

13 

24 

Smith 

9 

9. 

18 

South  East  Lake 

12 

10 

22 

ERIC 


Wright  10  »  A» 

Wylam   9   9   18 

Total  Elementary  _             687  742  1,429 

Total  High  School  38  415  853 

Total  Elementary  37  742  1^429 

Total  All  Schools  25  1,157  2,282  • 

oiy  Family  -  Mrs.  Gwendolyn  White  -  B  and  1  B  Aide) 
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APPENDIX  J-1 


Ftogram  Outline  for  the  Preparation 
of  'Principals,  Supervisors  and 
Directors  for  Desegregation  of 
Schools, 
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APPENDIX  J-2 

I>rograni  Outline  for  the  Preparation 
of  School  Leadership  Group  (500 
members  from  89  schools)  for 
Desegregation  of  Schools. 
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APPENDIX  J-5 


Program  Outline  for  the  Preparation 
of  All  School  Personnel  in  1970-71 
for  Desegregation  of  Schools. 
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I 

PREFACE 


In  May,  1974  a  research  team  of  four  persons,  representing  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  visited  Durham,  North  Carolina  to  study  and 
document  the  processes  tf  e  Durham  City  Schools  engoged  in  during  its 
transition  from  a  segregated  to  a  desegregated  district.  Durham  was  one  of 
five  school  districts  included  in  the  comparative  study  of  desegregated  settings, 
funded  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  which  had  as  its  goal  the 
documentation  of  key  processes  that  are  associated  with  the  implementation  of 
successful  desegregation  plans. 

The  team  spent  four  days  in  the  Durham  City  community  meeting  with 
central  administrative  office  parsonnel,  principals,  teachers,  students  and  parents 
Attempts  were  made  to  gather  data,  through  fomial  and  informal  interviews, 
of  their  knowfedge  of,  involvement  in  and  perceptions  of  the  city's  dssegrv^- 
gation  process  and  plan.  The  team  also  made  formal  and  informal  observations 
in  eight  of  the  district's  twenty-six  schools.  A  total  of  twelve  instruments  were 
used  to  insure  consistency  in  the  collection  of  data  across  the  district's  schools. 

While  it  is  important  to  evaluate  long-range  effects  of  a  desegregation  p!on 
and  a  desirable  goal  of  a  research  effort,  the  team  was  constrained  in  temis  of 
time  and  manpower  as  well  as  the  study  design  to  address  holistically  the  social, 
psychological  and  economic  effects  desegregation  has  had  on  the  city.  This 
study,  then,  is  a  description  of  the  process  of  Durham's  desegregation  plan. 

The  writer  extends  a  word  of  thanks  and  appreciation  to  all  persons  who 
shared  their  time,  knowledge  and  feelings  with  the  team.  Special  thanks  are 
due  to  Dr.  Fraik  B.  Weaver,  Assistant  Superintendent  for  instructica  who, 
along  with  Superintendent  Lew  W.  Hannen,  made  the  onsite  vissh  possible. 
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CHAPTER  I 


BACKGROUND 


Description  of  Town  and  Demographic  Data 

Durham,  a  city  of  95,438  persons  according  to  1970  Census  data,  is  located 
in  the  Piedmont  region  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  city  with  a  "unique  blend  of 
town  and  gown,  factory  whistle  or.d  symphonic  sounds,  city  streets  and  country 
lanes,  A  city  where  a  child  con  grow  up  to  be  an  Ail-American  athlete,  a  famous 
medical  specialist,  a  university  president,  a  great  scientist,  or  head  of  one  of 
America's  largest  companies — without  f;ver  leaving  the  area  " 

Listed  as  Durham's  greatesV  asset  is  its  proximity  to  outstanding  educational 
facilities.   Duke  University  ond  predominantly  black  North  Carolina  Central 
University  are  located  within  the  city  limits.  Ten  miles  south  in  Chapel  Hill  is 
found  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Travelling  east  of  Durham  to  Raleigh  one 
finds  North  Carolina  State  University.  These  institutions  and  dozens  more  tre- 
mendously influence  the  lives  and  life  styles  of  citizenry  in  the  area.  "A  typical 
week  may  find  David  Brinkley  lecturing  or  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  in  tovvn  for  a  concert,  while  the  Duke  Blue  Devils  play  host  to  Southern 
Cal,"  or  North  Carolina  Central  Eagles  hosts  the  Pan  African  Track  Meet. 

The  Durhom  area  is  heralded  by  many  as  being  the  medical  capital  of  the  South 
with  hvo  university  ioaching  hospitals—Duke  Hospital  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Hospital  being  located  there.  Additionally  there  \s  a  veteran  hospital 
and  several  other  rehobilitation  institutions  as  well  as  locally  run  hospitals  in  the  area. 


Infonnation  in  this  section  was  taker;  frcnri  Durham,  A  Rare  Combination  of 
Qualities  and  Durham,  North  Carolina  Economic  Summary  both  produced  by  the 
Greater  Durham  Chanber  of  Commerce,  and  "Durham,  N.C*,  A  Slow  Dance  With 
Progress, "  by  Lawrence  Wright,  Race  Relations  Reporter  4(March,  1973). 
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Durham  has  a  host  of  the  notion '5  largest  industries,  for  exanple,  Ligf  3tt 
and  Myers,  Inc.  /  Spenry  Rend  Corporation,  General  Electric  Company,  and 
block  owned  and  operated  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 
The  city  also  forms  one  point  of  the  tricngle  which  denotes  closeness  of  The 
Research  Triangle,  a  5,200  acre  campus  devoted  to  research-oriented  industries:. 

One  of  the  characteristics  tha^  h  s<iid  to  set  Durhcmri  apart  from  many  cities  of 
comparable  or  even  greater  size  Is  the  (Economic  stability,  the  politico^i  powerr  and 
the  status  of  family  life  of  a  portion  of  thc$  38«S  percent  of  block  citizens  who  moke 
up  the  city's  population.  Historically,  Duriium  has  been  considered  a  prog'^ssive 
city,  entrepreneurolly,  for  its  block  residents.  During  the  early  part  of  the  century 
when  W.E.B.  DuBois  visited  the  city  he  marvelled  that,  "Today.  •  .  Tn  Durham.  .  . 
0  block  man  may  get  up  in  the  morning  from  a  mattress  mode  by  block  men,  Tn  a  house 
which  0  block  man  built  out  of  lumber  which  block  men  cut  and  plaiied;  he  may  put 
on  0  suit  which  he  bought  ot  a  colored  hoberdosliery  and  socks  knit  at  a  colored  mill; 
he  may  cook  victuals  from  a  colored  grocery  on  a  stove  which  black  men  fashioned; 
he  may  earn  his  living  working  for  colored  men,  be  sick  in  a  colored  hospital,  and 
buried  from  a  colored  church;  and  the  Negro  insurance  society  will  pay  his  widow 
enough  to  keep  his  children  in  a  colored  school .  .  .  ."  While  some  of  the  ind^ustry 
mentioned  by  Dr.  DuBois  faded  into  oblivion,  two  well-known  and  influential  block 
industries  prospered.  North  Carolina  Mutual  Insurance  Company  and  Mechanics  ond 
Farmers  Bonk . 

Another  characteristic  of  Durham,  as  described  by  the  mayor,  Jim  Hawkins, 
leads  to  the  realization  that  Durham  did  not  escape  the  turmoil  and  social  upheaval 
that  rocked  much  of  the  nation  in  the  60'$.  According  to  the  mayor,  "We've  hod 
0  social  revolution  in  this  town.  From  1960-1968  we  expe/rienced  more  turmoil  than 
any  other  city.  We  hod  to  face  the  problems  of  a  tremendous  number  of  low-income 
people.  In  1968,  •  •  •  a  block  community  organizer  and  1  hod  violent  confrontotlcns*— 
now  I  sit  down  every  day  with  him.  .  .  .  Here  we  hove  people  of  all  persuasions 
foiming  unbelievable  alliances." 

One  of  the  unbelievoble  alliances  the  mayor  referred  to 
occurred  in  1971  during  the  school  chanrette-*>-a  workshop 
devoted  to  problems  In  the  schools.  Ihe  co-chdlrmen 
of  that  Charrette  were  CP.  Ellis,  president  of  the  Durham 
chapter  of  the  United  Klans  of  America  and  Ann  Atwoter, 
0  militant  block  member  of  United  Organizations  for  Com- 
munity Improvement.  The  Charrette  wos  widely  attended  and 
0  cathartic  experience  for  Hie  community,  it  produced  a 
list  of  recommmdotions  for  improving  the  schools^  and 
momentorily  profected  its  co-chairmen  into  notional  prom- 
inence on  the  David  Frost  Show  and  tours  of  several 
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major  cities. 


The  average  resident  in  D.jrham  has  corrpleted  nearly  twelve  year$  of  school 
and  has  an  earning  of  approxinr-aiely  $8,300  per  year.  The  city's  unemployment 
rate  has  been  stabilized  belov/  3  percent.  In  spite  of  such  statistics  and  previously 
stated  rare  qualities,  nearly  15  percent  of  all  income  producing  families  earn  in- 
comes below  the  poverty  level  and  nearly  29  percent  still  receive  public  assistance 
income. 

Description  of  School  District  Prior  to 
Present  Desegregation 

According  to  a  1^71  research  article  entitled  "A  Change  In  Times/'  by  Brenda 
Clegg:   "With  the  Supreme  Court  ruling  to  integrate  schools.  .  .  Durham  Negroes, 
like  many  other  southern  Negroes  began  to  request  action  for  local  schoo!  integra- 
tion. In  1958^  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Human  Relations  tried  to  arrange  meetings 
between  the  City  School  Board  and  Negroes  in  the  community,  but  the  school  be;?  J 
refused  to  meet.  Some  progress  was  made  on  August  28,  1959  at  o  special  meeting 
of  the  City  Beard  of  Education.  It  was  agreed  that  white  junior  and  senior  high 
schools  would  be  integrated.  .  .       Perhaps  the  significance  of  Ms.  Clegg's  state- 
ment lies  in  the  reminder  that  there  wcs  agitation  in  Durham's  block  community 
shortly  after  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education  in  1954  directed  toward  desegregation 
fo  the  city's  schools.  As  in  other  places  where  similar  agitation  occurred,  solutions 
arrived  at  were  short-lived  and  designed  primarily  to  placate. 

Much  of  the  historical  data  describing  activities  that  occurred  in  coniunction 
with  the  Durham  desegregation  process  were  not  at  the  dispose!  of  the  study  team . 
One  piece  of  data  that  was  available  was  ethnic  enrollment  by  schools  for  each  of 
the  Durham  Ci*y  Schools  for  the  1962-63  school  year.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  1, 
tvhatever  desegregation  that  might  have  occurred  prior  to  the  1962-63  school  year 
had  run  its  course.   During  this  school  year  there  were  15,071  students  in  the  twenty-^ 
five  schools  operated  fc^  the  Durham  City  Schools.  Of  this  total  number, 7, 822 (52%) 
were  white  and  7,249  (48%)  were  black.  There  were  ten  all-blcck  schoob  and 
fifteen  all-white  schools. 

On  October  15,  1965,  a  "Plan  For  Desegregation  of  The  Durham  City  Schools" 
was  presented  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Middle  District  of  North  Carolina* 
The  plan  was  developed  in  response  to  a  motion  filed  by  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
Fund  against  the  Board  of  Education.  In  effect,  it  abolished  all  attendance  zones 
used  during  and  prior  to  1965-66  which  had  been  adopted  for  elementary  and  junior 
high  schools  in  the  disJrict  and  the  feeder  system  of  assignments  to  high  schools. 
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Table  1 


1962-63  Euhnic  Data  by  Schools 

Durham  City  Schools 
Durham »  Nt  rth  Carolina 
(Membership  r^*  of  10-1-62) 


ichool 

Grade/Level 

Enrollment 

White 
No.  Z 

Bl 

No. 

)urham  High 

10-12 

1,692 

1,C92 

100% 

0 

Irogden  Junior 

7-9 

590 

590 

1007. 

0 

Arr  Jvinlor 

7-9 

858 

868 

100% 

0 

lolton  Junior  ' 

7-9 

611 

611 

100% 

0 

lub  Boulevard  Elementary 

1-6 

582 

532 

I'.OO? 

0 

dgesont  Elementary 

1-6 

371 

371 

100% 

0 

uller  Elementary 

1-6 

136 

136 

100% 

0 

olloway  St.  Elementary 

1-6 

386 

386 

100% 

0 

akewood  Elementary 

1-6 

348 

348 

100% 

0 

orehead  Elementary 

1-6 

337 

337 

100% 

0  . 

orth  Durham  Elementary 

1-6 

304 

304 

100% 

b 

.  K.  Powe  Elementary 

1-6 

554 

554 

100% 

0 

.  E.  Smith  Elementary 

1-6 

526 

526 

100% 

0 

outhside  Elementary 

1-6 

140 

140 

100% 

0 

eorge  Watts  Elementary 

1-6 

377 

377 

100% 

0 

Lllslde  High 

10-12 

1,301 

0 

0 

1,301 

liltted  Junior 

7-9 

1,438 

0 

0 

1.438 

urton  Elementary 

1-6 

716 

0 

0 

716 

rest  St.  Elementary 

1-6 

208 

0 

0 

208 

38 1  End  Elementairy 

1-6 

725 

0 

0 

-  725 

»yettavllle  Elementary 

1-6 

547 

0 

0 

547 

foa  Park  Elementary 

1-6 

566 

0 

0 

566  ■ 

sarson  Elementary 

1-6 

945 

0 

G 

945  ^ 

sauldlng  Eletneucary 

1-6 

564 

0 

0 

564  i: 

illtown  Elementary 

1-6 

239 

0 

_  q__ 

239  ; 

TOTALS 

15,071 

7,822 

(32%) 

7,249:.:i 
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"The  Durham  City  Board  of  Education  established  one  general  school  district  within 
the  Durham  City  Administrative  School  Unit  and  opened  enrollment  te  all  students  at 
all  schools  within  the  district  without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin . " 

In  abolishing  all  attendance  zones  and  the  feeder  system  the  district  concurrently 
adopted  a  policy  of  complete  greedcm  of  choice  to  be  "offered  annually  to  all  pupils 
in  all  grades  of  all  schools  without  regard  to  race,  color,  religion  or  national  origin." 
The  responsibility  for  school  selection  became  that  of  the  parent,  in  accordance  with 
certain  practices  and  procedures.  School  personnel  were  forbidden  to  advise,  recom- 
mend or  otherw'-Je  influence  the  parents'  choices. 

The  pIcBi  allowed  for  assignments  of  students  to  be  made  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  school  specified  on  an  application  black  provided  by  the  district  until  the 
maximum  capacity  per  classroom  was  reached  at  each  school  (See  Exhibit  "A," 
"Application  for  Assignment") .  If  neither  of  three  choices  made  by  parents  could 
be  granted,  the  parents  of  the  child  would  be  notified  and  required  to  make  another 
choice  from  among  other  district  schools  where  space  is  available.  Written  notice 
of  final  assignments  were  mailed  to  parents  within  a  given  number  of  days  pre  ceding 
the  school  year  or  a  given  number  of  days  following  receipt  of  the  application,  which- 
ever occurred  last.  Procedures  differed  somewhat  depending  on  the  classification 
of  students  - -for  an  example,  pupils  entering  first  grade,  pupils  promoted  to  junior 
high  or  senior  high  school,  pupils  not  promoted  from  highest  grade  in  elementary  and 
junior  high  schools,  and  so  forth.  However,  the  basics  of  the  plan  for  each  category 
were  the  same. 

The  plan  called  for  the  establishment  of  "capaciiy"  of  each  school  and  classroom 
in  accordcmce  with  the  maximum  capacity  per  classroom  permitted  under  the.mini- 
mum  standards  for  accreditation  established  by  the  N.C.  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  and  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools.  Applications  for 
Assignment  and  Re-Assignment  (See  Exhibit  "B")  were  honored  on  a  first  come,, 
first  served  basis,  "although  exceptions  may  be  made  in  some  instances  in  a  non- 
discriminatory manner." 


EXHIBIT  "A" 
DURHAh  cm  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
APPLICATIOM  FCR  ASSIGIS-iENT  FCSl  1966-6?  SCHCOL  YEPS. 


(Addreds) 
who  attended  


(Parent^  Quardian  or  Fersoti  Standing  in  Place  of  Parent) 
\  >  desire  that  njr  chlldj 


(Name  of  Pupil) 
School  during  the  1965-^6  school  year  and  vae^ 


enrolled  In  the 


grade^  be  assigned  to  one  of  the  following  schools  for^ 


the  1966-^7  school  year^  in  the  order  listed  belovr: 

First  Choice:  

Second  Choice: 

Third  Choice:   ,  


School 
School 
School 


Witness: 
Date:   


Signed: 


(Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian) 


NOTE: 

This  application  mtist  be  ret^orned  on  or  before 

Pupil's  Homerocoi  Teacher  (if  dxiring  school) 

or 

Superintendent  of  Durham  City  Schools 
Fuller  School  Building  . 
Corner  of  Chapel  Hill,  and  Cleveland  Streets 
Durham^  North  Carolina 

(For  information  purposes^  a  list  of  all  schools  and  grades  taught  in  the  Dur^ 
City  Schools  is  attached^) 


fOL  USE  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICLtLS  ONLY 

Returned  to  and  received  by  me  this 

day  of;  ■    ■•  •   -  ^-'---y'?^'-:^^^^^^^^^ 


EKLC 


Signed: 


(Signature  of  Parent  or  Guardian) 


Vltaess: 


Date: 


NOTE: 


This  application  must  be  returned  on  or  before 

.  19  ,  to: 

  Superintendent  of  Durham  City  Schools 

Puller  School  Building 

Corner  of  Chapel  Hill  and  Cleveland  Streets 
Ou2iiam>  North  Carolingi 

(For  Information  purposes,  a  list  of  all  schools  and  grades  taught  in  the  Durham 
City  Schools  is  attached,) 


iOa  USE  OF  SCHOOL  OFFICIALS  ONLY 
Returned  to  and  received  by  me 


this 


day  of 


m 

M 


■■yr^-^.t\  


possible  helped  to  articulate  the  Board's  programs  and  plans. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  first  year  of  desegregation,  a  workshop  devoted 
to  the  problems  of  the  schools,  called  a  school  chorrette,  wos  held  in  the  com- 
munity. According  to  on  article  written  by  Lawrence  Wright  entitled  "A  Slow 
Dance  With  Progress,"  published  in  Race  Relations  Reporter;  "The  chorrette  was 
widely  attended  and  a  cathartic  experience  for  the  community.  It  produced  a 
list  of  recommendations  for  improving  the  schools.  .  .  .  However,  the  school 
board  did  not  implement  a  single  recommendation  referred  by  the  chorrette." 


EKLC 


CHAPTER  li 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  CURRENT  DESEGREvSATION  PLAN 


Circumsfances  Leading  to  Plan 

In  on  article  carried  in  the  June  29,  1970  Durham  Herald  and  Sun^  entitled 
"4  Durham  Schools  To  Be  Paired  in  Revised  Desegregation  Plan,"  the  editor  stated: 

Pairing  of  four  city  elementary  schools  and  revised  boi^d^ries 
for  the  city's  junior  and  senior  high  schools  were  revealed  ' 
in  the  new  desegregation  plan  filed  by  the  City  Board  of 
Education  with  U.S.  Middle  District  Judge  Edwin  M. 
Stanley.  •  •  .  City  School  Board  members  were  instructed 
by  Judge  Stanley,  •  .to  provide  a  new  plan  for  further  in- 
tegration of  city  schools  without  a  confmuation  of  the 
seven-year-old  'freedom  of  choice'  plan. 

The  judge's  order  was  in  response  to  a  motion  filed  by  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
Fund  reopening  legal  proceedings  against  the  school  board.  The  suit  filed  asked 
that  each  school  in  the  district  be  forced  to  reflect  the  system-wide  ratio  of  blacks 
to  whites.  The  school  board  did  file  a  plan,  but  was  not  required  by  the  court  to 
set  up  such  a  ratio  at  each  school .  The  board  proceeded  to  draw  up  plans  that 
would  "further  desegregation"  with  rtie  understanding  that  some  schools  would  re- 
mained predominantly  black  and  others  would  remain  predominantly  white. 

Par     '  ants  in  Plan  Design 


Interviews  with  principals  and  other  school  persootiel  in  the  Durham  City  Schools 
revealed  that  the  Durhcffn  Desegregation  Design  wos  the  creation  of  the  scbbol  ad- 
ministration OS  representatives  of  tfie  City  Board  of  Education  and  the  cou/t  which 
held  jurisdiction  over  the  cose.  The  writer  was  given  access  to  the  design  entitled, 
"Plan  For  Further  Desegregation  of  The  Durham  City  Schools,"  which  woi' submitted 
to  the  court  on  June  26,  1970  and  was  to  commence  with  the  1970-71  sqhool  year^ 
The  fourteen  points  proposed  in  the  plan  are  summarized  below: 
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1 .    The  Durham  City  Board  of  EducaHon  will  operate  twenty-four  (24) 
schools  in  the  district,  consisting  of  two  (2)  high  schools,  si::  (6) 
junior  high  schools,  and  sixieen  (16)  elementary  schools.  Table  2 
lists  the  names,  grades  and  racial  compositions  of  each  of  fhe 
schools. 

2e    Geographical  attendance  zones  will  be  established  for  each  high 
school,  junior  high  and  elementary  school., 

3.  Each  studenv  ?n  the  district's  grades  10-12  will  be  ossigried  to  the 
high  school  located  within  and  serving  the  geographical  attendance 
area  in  which  tf)e  student  legally  resides.  For  the  1970-71  school 
year  only  resident  and  non-resident  seniors  were  pemnitted  to  attend 
schools  in  which  they  were  enrolled  the  previous  year  subject  to 
availability  of  space. 

4.  Each  student  in  grades  7-9  will  be  ossigned  to  the  junior  high  school 
located  within  the  geographical  attendance  area  in  which  the  student 
legally  resides. 

5.  Each  student  in  the  district  in  grades  1-6  will  be  assigned  to  the  ele- 
mentary school  located  within  the  geographical  attendance  area  in 
which  the  student  legally  resides. 

6.  Based  on  actual  enrollments  and  residential  patterns  of  pupils  for 
1969-70,  geographical  areas  established  for  1970-71  wi!I  result  in 
a  racial  mixture  of  students  in  each  of  the  district's  schools. 

7.  Students  whose  race  constitutes  a  majority  in  a  given  school  may, 
through  their  parents  or  guardians,  opt  for  reassignment  to  a  school 
in  which  their  race  is  in  the  majority. 

8.  Mentally  retarded  and  exceptionally  talented  pupils  may  be  assigned 

to  facilities  specifically  provided  fbr  such  pupils,  in  o  non-discriminatory 
manner  and  without  regard  to  race. 

9.  The  Superintendent  with  the  consent  of  the  Board  reserves  the  right  to 
change  o  student's  assignment  to  a  school  outside  kiv^er  geographical 
attendance  area  in  proven  hardship  coses. 

10.    The  Board  may  re-defthe  geogrdphical  attendance  di^ctt^^^m^^ 
per  school  in  order  to  acccmmcKlate  the  olioieoilm 
to  available  facilities  on  a  reasonable  geogrdfrfilcal  basis,  without 
affecting  the  unitary  character  of  the 


Proposed  Ethnic  Distribution  of  Students 
By  Schools  -  Durham  City  Schools 
Durham,  North  Carolina 
(School  Year  1970-71) 


:hool 


Grade /Level 


Meu.bership 
May  1,  1970 


Proposed  Plan  For  1970-71 
TOTAL  Black  Whit 

No.  %  No. 


irham  High 

10-12 

1.697 

1,604 

809 

50% 

795 

Lllside  High 

10-12 

1,246 

1,279 

744 

58% 

535 

rogden  Junior 

7-9 

665 

635 

133 

21;!; 

502 

arr  Junior 

7-9 

446 

425 

207 

49% 

218 

slton  Junior 

7-9 

'JOO 

519 

274 

53% 

245 

3gers-Herr  Junior  * 

7-9 

4S0 

475 

315 

66% 

160 

tiepard  Junior 

7-9 

573 

528 

418 

79% 

110 

tilt  ted  Junior 

7-9 

1.015 

785 

640 

82% 

145 

artoa  EJe??tentafy 

1-6 

189 

523 

360 

69% 

163 

lub  Boulevard  Elementary* 

4-6 

538 

466 

27 

6%' 

439 

rest  St*  Elementary 

(To  be  discontinued) 

• 

ast  End  Elementary* 

1-3 

542 

483 

380 

79% 

103 

igemont  Elementary 

(To  be  discontinued— 

•built  in 

1901) 

ayetteville  Elementary** 

3-6 

581 

554 

414 

757. 

140 

•  N*  Harris  Elementary*** 

1-2 

384 

273 

155 

57% 

118 

Dlloway  Elementary 

1-6 

400 

504 

253 

50% 

251 

akewood  Elementary** 

1-2 

389 

276 

206 

75% 

70 

yon  Park  Elementary 

1-6 

339 

365 

235 

64% 

130 

1-6 

292 

290 

195 

67% 

95 

orth  Durhaip  Elementary 

1-6 

215 

228 

135 

59% 

93 

.  G.  Pearson  Elementary 

1-6 

746 

769 

696 

91% 

73 

.  K.  Powe  Elementary 

1-6 

•  505 

510 

148 

29% 

.362 

.  E.  Smith  Elementary*** 

3-6 

569 

547 

310 

57% 

237 

,.C.  Spaulding  Elementary 

1-6 

455 

493 

424 

86% 

^9 

alltown  Elementary 

1-6 

155 

273 

125 

46% 

148 

eorge  Watts  Elementary 

1-6 

293 

277 

101 

36% 

176 

TOTALS 

13,081 

7,704 

59%  5 

,377 

*Two  schools  paired  with  each  other 
**Tvo  schools  paired  with  each  other 
**Two  schools  paired  with  each  other 


m 


11 .  No  student  legally  residing  in  another  administrative  unit  will  be 
assigned,  either  with  or  without  payment  of  tuition,  to  a  Durham 
City  School;  neither  will  the  reverse  be  permitted.  Exceptions 
for  1970-71  for  each  case  were  seniors. 

12.  Faculties  will  be  assigned  so  that  the  ratio  of  black  and  white  faculty 

in  each  school  will  reflect  the  same  ratio  throughout  the  school  system.  .  . 
"Teachers  and  other  professional  personnel  shall  not  be  dismissed,  de- 
moted, retained  or  passed  over  for  reemployment  or  promotion  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin.  •  • 

13.  All  courses,  facilities,  programs  and  extra  curricular  activities  offered 
at  any  school  in  the  district  will  be  equally  avoilable  to  all  pupils 
attending  a  given  schoot . 

14.  "No  later  them  October  15,  1970,  the  attorneys  for  the  Board  of 
Education  will  submit  a  report  to  the  Court  with  a  copy  to  counsel  for 
plaintiffs,  setting  forth  the  racial  composition  of  students  and  faculty 
at  each  school  in  the  acfaninistrative  school  unit." 

Though  the  plan  as  summarized  above  remains  in  effect  today,  it  has  not  been 
uncontested  legally  or  even  by  the  Board  of  Education  itself.  Fluctuation  in  en- 
rollment and  the  loss  of  students  have  rendered  Durham's  plan,  insofar  as  student 
population  is  concerned,  unstable.  A  comparison  of  the  total  column  in  Tables 
2  and  3  serves  as  an  indication  why  there  was  a  variety  of  concern  about  the  dis- 
trict's plan.  Enrollment  in  the  district  decreased  by  siightly  less  than  1,000, 
while  H^e  pupil  population  shifted  3  percent  toward  a  lorger  black  proportion. 

During  the  1971-1972  school  year,  the  Board  of  Education  spent  the  better  part 
of  that  year  working  on  a  plan  that  would  realign  the  racial  makeup  of  the  schools 
before  the  courts  once  more  interceded.  The  plan,  called  "tentotive,"  involved 
tripling  the  number  of  students  bussed,  the  closing  of  a  predominantly  black  ele- 
mentary school,  the  converting  of  one  {unior  high  to  a  vocational  center,  the 
pairing  of  several  elementary  schools  and  the  sending  of  one--sixfh  of  all  funior  high 
students  to  distont  schools.  The  goal  of  the  plcm  was  to  distribute  tfie  minority 
white  population  more  evenly  in  the  schools.  Though  the  Board  abandoned  an  idea 
of  airing  the  proposed  plan  at  a  public  hearing,  it  did  suggest  that  citizens  send  tn 
written  suggestions  about  changes  proposed.  The  Board  sought  answers  to  such 
questions  as: 

1  •    How  many  residents  would  leave  the  school  system  and  put  their  children 
m  private  schools  becouse  of  the  plan? 
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Table  3 


1971-72  Enro''lment  Data  by  Schools 
Durham  City  Schools 
Durham,  North  Carolina 
(Totals  Inclusive  of  Only  Black  and  White  Students) 


School 

Grade/Level 

Enrollment 

No.  % 

No.  :ii 

Durham  High 

10- 

-12 

1,522 

837 

55% 

685 

.,"M 

Hillside  High 

10- 

-12 

1,180 

354 

30Z 

826 

Brogden  Junior 

7- 

-9 

575 

454 

79% 

121 

■  ■-■"■.•.■vC" 

Carr  Junior 

7- 

-9 

395 

213 

54% 

182 

Holton  Junior 

7- 

-9 

585 

316 

54% 

269 

Rogers-Herr  Junior 

7- 

-9 

A53 

140 

31% 

313 

Shepard  Junior 

7- 

■9 

49C 

29 

6% 

461 

Uhitted  Junior 

7- 

■9 

678 

47 

7% 

631 

M 

Burton  Elementary 

1- 

-6 

582 

91 

16% 

491 

Club  Boulevard  Elementary 

4- 

-6 

427 

248 

58% 

179 

East  End  Elementary 

1- 

-3 

432 

173 

42% 

239 

\\  1 

Fayettevllle  Elementary 

3- 

■6 

579 

127 

22% 

452 

*  ■'  /• 

K«  N«  Harris  Elementaxry 

1- 

•2 

257 

80 

31% 

177 

■  .3 

Hdllovay  Elementary 

1- 

•6 

'jVi 

274 

53% 

243 

Lakeirood  Elementary 

1- 

•i? 

26,9 

X/u 

■.  1 

Xtyon  rBXK,  uxeineni[.airy 

1- 

-6 

51 

24% 

163 

■•'  :5 

Mbrehead  Elementary 

1- 

•6 

318 

108 

34% 

210 

North  Durhaa  Elementary 

1- 

-6 

185 

67 

36% 

*  118 

}| 

W.  G.  Pearson  Elementary 

1- 

-6 

668 

3ir 

5% 

635 

..  .E.  K.  Powe  Elementary 

1- 

■6 

426 

319 

75Z 

107 

kY.  E.  Smith  Elementary 

3- 

.6 

525 

194 

37Z 

^31 

: y  C.  C.  Spauldlng  Elementary 

1- 

■6 

460 

14 

3Z 

446 

ilifolltcwn  Elemeatary 

1- 

•6 

240 

127 

53% 

113 

;|l6«»drge  Watts  Elementary 

1-6 

324 

204 

63% 

120 

1?  TOTALS 

12,301 

4,613 

38% 

7»688  5 

Table  4 


1972-73  Enrollment  Data  by  Schools 
Durham  City  Schools 
Durham,  North  Carolina 
(Totals  Inclusive  of  Only  Black  and  White  Jt-udents) 


Grade /Level 

Ciil  £^  V/ XXIuCil  k 

No.  % 

No.  % 

Kirhaa  High 

10- 

-12 

5  1.401 

687 

49% 

717 

51% 

[lllslde  High 

10- 

-12 

i<  1,298 

383 

30% 

915 

70% 

irogden  Jiinlor 

7- 

-9 

533 

423 

79% 

110 

2U 

!arr  Jtmlor 

7- 

-9 

338 

153 

45% 

185 

55% 

[olton  Junior  , 

7- 

-9 

548 

275 

50% 

273 

50% 

lOgers-Herr  Junior 

7- 

-9  ' 

438 

106 

24% 

332 

76% 

tiephard  Junior 

7- 

-9 

449 

19 

4% 

430 

96% 

Ihltted  Junior 

7- 

-9 

645 

48 

7% 

597 

93% 

lurtton  Elementary 

1- 

-6 

553 

59 

11% 

494 

89% 

Hub  Boulevard  Elemenrtary 

4- 

-6 

357 

181 

51% 

176 

49% 

last  End  Elementary 

1- 

-3 

387 

130 

34% 

257 

66% 

'ayettevllle  Elementary 

3- 

-6 

589 

89 

15% 

500 

85% 

N.  Harris  Elementary 

1- 

■2 

272 

52 

30% 

220 

70% 

blloway  Elementary 

1- 

-6 

484 

193 

40% 

211 

60% 

lakewood  Elementary 

1- 

•2 

241 

SO 

21% 

191 

79% 

yon  Park  Elementary 

1- 

-6 

171 

28 

16% 

143 

84% 

brehead  Elementary 

1- 

-6 

231 

70 

30% 

161 

70% 

orth  Durham  Elementary 

1- 

6 

193. 

66 

34% 

127 

66% 

G.  Pearson  Elementary 

1- 

-6 

562 

23 

4% 

539 

96% 

\»  K.  Powe  Elementary 

1- 

■6 

339 

245 

72% 

94 

28%  r 

.  E.  Smith  Eleoentary 

1- 

■6 

503 

144 

29% 

359 

71% 

C.  Spaulding  Elemen^airy 

1- 

•6 

458 

14 

3% 

444 

.  97Xa 

'alltovn  Elementary 

1- 

■6 

203 

98 

48% 

105 

52i5 

«orge  Watts  Elementary 

1- 

-6 

220 

122 

55% 

98 

.  45%l 

OOperatlve 

74 

8 

11% 

66 

89X| 

t-  TOTALS 

11,421 

3,666 

32% 

7,744 

'  68%i 

2.    How  many  would  submit  to  bussing? 


3.    How  many  would  abide  by  the  plan  but  form  car  pools  to  avoid 
bussing  ? 

Approximately  500  responses  were  received,  the  majority  of  which  were  negative . 
Sharp  criticism  met  by  the  Board  and  its  int  oduction  of  the  plan  forced  it  to  re- 
treat and  to  continue  to  operate  under  the  plan  ordered  and  approved  in  1970. 

Table  4  shows  enrollment  figures  for  the  1972-73  school  year.  Again  the  Total 
co'iumn  for  all  students  reveals  a  reduction  in  total  enrollment  from  the  past  year 
by  slightly  less  than  1,000.  There  was  a  concurrent  shift  in  population  of  6  percent 
toward  a  larger  black  proportion.  This  situation  led  to  another  motion  being  filed 
by  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund  asking  the  court  to  direct  the  city  school  board 
to  prepare  a  plan  to  further  desegregation.  The  suit  also  asked  that  on  area  called 
"city  out" —on  area  located  within  the  city  limits  but  now  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  county  school  system—be  incorporated  into  the  city  system. 

In  order  to  address  the  "city  out"  part  of  the  motion,  the  Legal  Defense 
attorneys  eventually  widened  the  suit  to  include  other  agencies  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  which  have  some  power,,  authority  or  interest  under  state  law  con- 
cerning the  boundaries  of  the  school  district— namely,  the  Durham  County  Board  of 
Education,  Durham  County  Commissioner,  Durham  City  Council  and  the  North 
Carolina  Board  of  Education .  The  writer  was  not  shown  any  data  that  led  h'lm  to 
believe  nor  feel  it  necessary  to  report  any  movement  on  the  part  of  Hie  dbtrict  re- 
lating to  the  portion  of  the  suit  which  called  for  a  plan  for  further  desegregation. 
It  is  assumed  that  the  1970  court  order  and  resulting  plan  prevails.  However,  the 
writer  can  report  that  during  the  onsite  visit  to  the  district,  legal  proceedings  were 
just  beginning  in  the  court  on  the  "city  out"  issue. 


CHAPTER  III 


PROCESS  LEADING  TOWARD  IMPLEMENTATION 


hi  an  attempt  to  determine  what  the  key  processes  were  thot  led  to  imple- 
mentation, tTKe  study  team  sought  written  documents  from  the  central 
aciministrative  offices,  newspaper  clippings  from  the  local  news,  and  it  conducted 
interviews  with  school  personnel  at  all  levels.  The  team  found  little  written 
infonnction  about  processes  that  led  to  preparation  of  the  community,  as  well  as 
students,  teachers  and  other  school  personnel  for  accepting  desegregation.  One 
central  administrator  indicated  that  the  district's  mafor  concern  was  effectively  im- 
plementing its  desegregation  program  and  by  so  doing  it  did  not  have  the  time  to 
write  down  the  process. 

Articulation  of  Plan 


The  local  press  was  used  to  a  great  degree  to  keep  the  public  informed  about 
the  status  of  the  motion  filed  against  the  Board  of  Education.  It  was  instrumental 
in  keeping  the  public  abreast  of  the  salient  features  of  the  plan,  for  example,  pro- 
posed blacK/white  ratios  in  each  school,  the  amount  of  bussing  to  be  used  in  the 
plan,  the  changing  character  of  a  school's  program,  and  so  forth.  When  the  first 
"pemianent  plan"  for  desegregation  was  adopted,  the  plan  in  its  entirety  was  printed 
in  the  paper.  Though  neither  the  writer  nor  the  study  team  members  saw  copies,  sour 
sources  in  the  school  district  indicated  that  a  similar  action  was  employed  when  the 
current  plan  was  adopted.  In  addition  to  providing  frequent  information  on  the  com- 
ponents of  theplan,  the  local  paper,  through  its  editorial  column,  dso  provided  a 
forum  for  public  expression  about  it. 

In  the  absence  of  written  informotion  other  than  newspaper  clippings,  about 
key  processes  leading  toward  Implementation,  the  study  team  asked  yorioiis  persons 
in  interviews  to  recoil  as  much  os  possible  about  the  way  the  plan  was  articulated 
to  them  as  well  as  the  way  they  were  fM'epored  for  tha  change. 


Teacher  caid  Staff  Involvement  and  Preparation 


Twenty-four  teachers^  a  somple  drawn  from  each  school  visited,  were  asked 
a  series  of  questions  concerning  their  knowledge  about  the  pain,  their  involvement 
in  it,  and  their  perceptions  of  thj  processes  that  led  to  its  implementation.  The 
first  question  asked  was  "Are  you  Familiar  with  the  Integration  Plan?"  All  of  the 
teachers  queried*  except  two,  had  been  in  the  E)urham  City  Schools  for  at  least 
four  years;  they  were  in  the  district  during  the  first  year  of  the  current  plan. 
Twenty,  or  approximately  81  percent,  indicated  "yes"  to  the  question.  Two, 
or  9  percent,  stated  that  they  were  "vaguely"  familiar  with  the  plan  and  two,  or 
9  percent,  suggested  that  they  were  not  familiar  with  it* 

Teachers  were  then  asked,  "How  did  you  become  familiar  with  the  integration 
plan?  What  was  the  extent  of  articulation  by  school  officials?"  There  was  a  range 
of  answers  to  these  questions.  Answers  have  been  categorized  below  for  the  sake 
of  reporting  frequencies  of  responses: 

1 .  There  was  no  articulation  from  school  officials  -  6 

2.  Announcements  in  news  media  -  8 

3.  Board  of  Education  meetings,  public  meetings  -  6 

4.  Teachers  not  in  the  district  at  the  time  -  2 


5.    Teacher  lived  through  rhetoric  as  a  student, 
then  eventually  Joined  the  ranks  as  a  teacher 


-  1 


Question  tbr«e  attempted  to  determine  how  district  officials  prepared  faculty 
and  staff  for  the  impending  change.  It  asked,  "How  did  the  school  officials  pre- 
pare the  faculty  and  staff  for  integration  as  outlined  in  the  plan?"  Two  individuals 
did  not  respond  to  the  question,  eight  Indicor^vj  that  nothing  was  done,  and  fourteen  ;| 
stated  that  the  district  provided  human  relations  workshops^  thcnigh  not  for  all  teadierv| 
which  focused  on  desegregation,  its  values,  its  problems^  The  vw^         were  termed  | 
excellent  by  some,  a  waste  of  time  by  some  and  neither  good  nor  bad  by  otfiers^  > 

,  ■  ,•  ■    :  '  ■  ■■■'r-r •      "  " 

"How  was  the  faculty  ancf  staff  involved  in  planning  for  integration  as  reflected  g 
in  the  plan?"  Responses  to  this  question  wore:  ''y-.  ^y''''':!^i 

1,  Teachers  were  not  involved  ^  -14       '  :  1^ 

2.  Principal  minimally  involved  in  teacher 

transfers  and  drawing  of  boundary  Hnes  ^ 


3,    Teachers  were  consulted  through  the  Durham 


Classroom  Teachers  Association  -  1 

4,  "Strategic"  teachers  from  various  schools 

were  called  on  to  help  plan  workshops  -  1 

5,  Through  "Women  In  Action"  -  1 

6,  Don't  know  -  1 

7,  No  answer  -  5 


Five  guidance  counselors  in  the  school  district  were  also  asked  to  share  their 
opinions  and  knowlec^e  about  the  plan.  Two  of  the  counselors  were  from  junior 
high  schools  and  three  were  from  the  senior  high  schools.  Four  of  the  five  responded 
that  they  were  familiar  with  the  plan.  The  remaining  counselor  had  a  vague  notion 
about  it.  As  for  how  the  plan  was  articulated  by  school  off'jcials,  three  counselors 
indicated  that  they  learned  of  the  plan  through  the  news  media;  the  other  two 
suggested  that  they  teamed  through  faculty  meetings. 

Most  counselors  cited  "workshops"  as  the  way  the  district  officials  prepared 
faculty  and  staff  for  integration.  They,  like  the  teachers  who  were  interviewed, 
were  not  involved  in  planning  for  iniegration. 

Teacher  and  Staff  Assignment 

In  its  "Plan  For  Further  Desegregation  of  The  Durham  City  Schools,"  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  U.S.  District  Court  Middle  District  of  N.C.,  the  Durham  City  Board 
of  Education  spelled  out  fourteen  components  to  which  it  was  ascribing*  The 
twelfth  component  dealt  with  tfie  matter  of  assigning  faculties*  The  context  of  this 
component  read: 

"12.    Faculties  in  the  Durhom  City  Administrative  School  Unit  shall  be 
assigned  to  the  respective  schools  in  the  school  system  so  that  the 
ration  shall  be  approximately  the  same  as  the  ration  throughout  the 
school  sv^stem . 

a.  In  order  to  effect  the  employment  and  assignment  of  teachers  and 
other  professional  personnel  in  the  Durham  City  School  System,  the 
Durham  City  Board  of  Education  will  continue  to  open  vacant  teacher 
positions  in  the  future  to  all  applicants,  and  each  vaconcy  shall  be 
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filed  by  the  best  qualified  applicont  regardless  of  race.  Teachers 
and  other  professional  personnel  will  be  employed  and  assigned  to 
the  various  schools.  «  •  on  the  bosis  of  ability  and  qualifications 
for  the  particular  position  to  be  filled.  Race,  color or  national 
origin  shall  not  be  a  factor  in  the  hiring,  promotion,  or  dismissal 
of  teachers,  principals,  end  other  professional  staff  members .  ... 

b.  The  Board  of  Education.  .  .will  continue  to  review  the  existing  policies 
policies.  .  .and,  to  the  extent  necessary,  augment  or  amend  the  same 
in  order  to  maintain  applicable  standards  or  criteria  for  determining 

the  suitabili^/'  of  applicants  for  employment  and  transfer,  to  be 
applied  in  a  racially  non -discriminatory  manner.  These  criteria  will 
include  the  following; 

(1)  Certification;  (2)  National  Teachers'  Exomination  Grades; 
(3)  Earned  Professional  Degrees;  (4)  Experience;  (5)  Scholastic 
Record;  (6)  Recommendations  and  Reputation;  (7)  Demonstrated 
Teaching  Ability;  (8)  Intelligence;  and  (9)  Personality  and  Ability 
to  Communicate  with  others. 

c.  Teachers  and  other  professional  personnel  shall  not  be  dismissed, 
demoted,  retained  or  possed  over  for  reemployment  or  promotion  on 
the  grounds  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin.  In  any  instance 
where  one  or  more  teachers  or  other  professional  staff  personnel  are 
to  be  displaced  as  a  result  of  desegregation,  no  staff  vaconcv^  in 
the  system  will  be  filled  through  recruitment  from  outside  the  system 
unless  no  such  displaced  staff  member  is  qualified  to  fill  the  vacancy . 
In  the  event  there  is  a  reduction  in  a  primary  or  grammar  grade  level, 
or  junior  or  senior  high  school  area,  the  qualifications  of  ollfeochers 
in  such  level  or  area  in  which  the  teachers  affected  are  qualified  will 
be  evaluated,  without  consideration  of  race,  in  order  to  determine 
which  teachers  are  not  to  be  re-eniployed . 

d.  In  the  recruitment  and  employment  of  new  teachers  arid  other  pro-     :  v< 
fe^ional  personnel,  all  applicants  or  other 
shall  be  infonned  that  the  Board  bjperatw^^ 
sdiool  system  and  that  teachers  ore  subjeicf  tp  a^^ 
interests  of  the  school  ^stem  without  consider 
c^loT/  or  the  race  or  color  of  the  shjdents  oHen 
school.  V -^^^ 


Table  5  summorlzes  the  ethnic  compostion  of  staff  'in  the^  l^^ 
one  year  prior  to  desegregation  and  compares  it  with  current  staffing  in  order  fo^:, 
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determine  what  effects  desegration  has  had  on  numbers  and  percentages.  As  for 
classroom  teachers,  there  was  a  total  of  571  in  the  district  in  1969-70,  one  year 
prior  to  desegregation .  Three  hundred  and  three  (53%)  of  these  teochers  were  white 
and  268  (47%)  were  black.  Currently,  there  are  537  teachers~276  (53%)  are  white 
and  261  (47%)  are  black.  One  notes  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  student  ratio 
has  become  70  percent  black/JOpercent  white,  the  teaching  staff's  ratio  has  remained 
the  same . 

Other  changes  reflected  in  Table  5  are:  (1)  in  1969-70  the  district  had  two 
assistant  superintendents,  both  of  whom  were  white—currently  there  is  one  black 
assistant  syperintendent  and  one  white;  (2)  the  total  number  of  white  supervisors 
decreased  by  three  while  there  was  a  corresponding  increase  of  four  black  super- 
visors. There  was  an  increase  of  black  and  white  central  staff,  but  black  personnel 
showed  a  larger  percentage  increase.  There  was  a  15  percent  increose  of  black 
clerical  stoff  in  the  district  as  compared  to  a  15  percent  decrease  in  white  clerical 
staff.  What  was  a  52  percent  white/48  percent  black  ratio  in  principalships  in 
1969-70  reversed  itself  to  become  52  percent  blacl</48  percent  white.  The  same 
happened  with  vice-principals  with  the  current  ratio  being  44  percent  white/56 
percent  black. 

Student  Preparation  and  Involvement 

Neither  the  writer  nor  the  study  team  sow  written  documentation  on  how  stu- 
dents were  involved  in  or  prepared  for  the  chaiges  that  were  inherent  in  the 
desegregating  of  their  schools.  However,  some  of  the  students  interviewed  at  one 
high  school  recalled  vaguely  some  special  attempts  the  school  made  to  introduce 
tfiem  to  impending  changes. 

Community  Preparation  and  Involvement 

The  study  team  found  very  little  written  information  about  community  prepara- 
tion for  or  involvement  in  the  desegregation  plan.  Fleeting  comments  were  mode 
of  efforts  made  I>y  a  community  group  ("Women  In  Action")  vrfiich  set  up  and  oper-  !. 
ated  a  facility  In  the  downtown  area  aimed  at  answering  questions  of  parents, 
students  and  public  about  the  location  of  schools,  the  chcnged  boundaries,  the 
desegregation  plan  ih^elf,  <md  any  other  queries  that  were  raised  in  the  context  of 
school  desegregation .  The  writer  Is  not  sure  about  whether  or  not  this  group  is 
affiliated  with  the  League  of  Women  Voters.  However,  several  interviewers  .: 
mentioned  that  the  latter  group  was  generally  supportive  of  Hie  Board  and  whenever 
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possible  helped  to  articulate  the  Board's  programs  and  plans. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  first  year  of  desegregation,  a  workshop  devoted 
to  the  problems  of  the  schools,  called  a  school  charrette,  was  held  in  the  com- 
munity. According  to  cai  article  written  by  Lawrence  Wright  entitled  "A  Slow 
Donee  With  Progress,"  published  in  Race  Relations  Reporter;  "The  charrette  was 
Widely  attended  and  a  cathartic  experience  for  the  community.  It  produced  a 
list  of  recommendations  for  improving  the  schools.  #  .  .  However,  the  school 
board  did  not  implement  a  single  recommendation  referred  by  the  charrette." 
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CHAPTER  IV 


PROGRAMS  AND  PRACTICES  INCIDENT  TO  DESEGREGATION 


It  is  not  unusual  for  school  districts,  who  voluntorily  decide  to  desegregote  their 
schools,  or  for  those  who  hove  been  ordered  to  do  so  to  alter  the  program  offerings 
in  some,  if  not  all  of  the  schools.  Similarly,  procedures  and  practices  that  were 
heretofore  considered  routine  hove  undergone  change  to  better  fit  the  newness  of  the 
situotion.  An  attempt  was  mode  to  determine  what,  if  any,  programmatic  changes 
ond  changes  in  procedures  and  practices  accompanied  the  desegregation  process  in 
Durham. 


Issues  During  the  Desegregation  Process 


What  were  the  major  issues  in  the  community  and  in  the  school  personnel  ranks 
that  emerged  during  the  planning  and  implementation  of  the  district's  desegregation 
plan?  This  question  was  asked  of  several  individuals  in  different  ways.  For  example, 
one  school  official  was  given  a  list  of  factors  and  asked  to  reflect  upon  the  degree  to 
which  they  were  issues  during  the  desegregation  process.  His  response  is  listed  below: 

Not  at      To  a  Minimal 
All  Degree 

Bussing 

Piroposed  new  schools  X 
Boundary  changes  X 
Closing  certain  schools  X 
Open  enrollment  X 
Overcrowding  in  schools  X 
Grouping  procedures  X 
Student  conflict  X 
Staff  transfer  or  demotion  X 
Treoftnent  of  minority  children 

by  school  personnel  X 
Upgrading  existing  schools  X 
Integrating  staff  X 
Increasing  minority  staff  ,  >  X 


Not  ot      To  o  Minimal      Some  Greet 
All  Degree         Degree  Degree 

jncreosing  minority  representotion 

on  school  boord  X 
Other  (specify) 


As  con  be  seen  from  the  checklist,  bussing  was  considered  the  basic  iscue,  in 
comparison  with  other  factors  listed.  Boundary  changes,  closing  of  certain  schools, 
student  conflict  and  increasing  minority  representation  on  the  school  board  were  seen 
OS  the  issues  that,  next  to  bussing,  had  the  most  impact  on  the  process.  In  the  opinion 
of  this  official,  the  other  issues  listed  on  the  checklist  had  little  or  no  impact  on  the 
process.  He  did  not  list  additional  issues  that  might  have  influenced  it. 

Without  specifying  factors  or  issues,  most  principals  who  were  interviewed 
(seven  of  the  eight  interviewed)  were  asked  to  cite  the  main  issues  that  emerged 
during  the  p  .  ning  and  implementation  of  their  school's  plan.  The  only  recurring 
theme  (listec  '  y  three  principals)  was  the  matter  of  academic  standards  coupled  with 
course  offering  restrictions.  They  voiced  that  several  parents  and  patrons  were  concern- 
ed about  whether  the  schools,  especially  at  the  secondary  level,  would  experience 
declining  or  lowered  academic  standards  and  whether  course  offerings  would  become 
more  narrowly  defined.  There  were  only  a  few  other  issues  cited,  such  as,  fear  of 
interracial  dating,  concerns  about  how  teachers  would  handle  different  types  of  students, 
desires  expressed  for  numerical  equality  as  far  as  block/white  staff  was  concerned.  In 
neither  instance  was  bussing,  the  closing  of  certain  schools,  boundary  changes  or  even 
student  conflict  mentioned. 

With  the  matter  of  issues,  or  perceived  issues,  at  least  partially  exposed,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  determine  how  the  district  and  its  personnel  addressed  them  via 
programs/  practices  and  procedures  • 

Special  Funded  Programs 

The  October  9,  1970  issue  of  the  Durham  Herald  carried  a  story,  "City  Schools 
Get  $229,783  For  Desegregation  Expenses. "  The  story  made  reference  to  ESAP  funds 
sought  by  the  district  for  "teacher  preparation  programs,  student-'to'^tudeht  programs, 
curriculum  revisions,  special  community  programs  and  pupil  per^pel  ise^^^  • 
One  of  the  program's  priorities  is  a  system  of  improved  evdluation  of  m 
students*  The  curriculum  changes  will  involve  three  basic  areos^^^ 
of  courses  on  history  and  arts  of  minority  groups,  the  promotion  of  dru^^^^^d^^  Infor- 
mation and  a  'multi-level  and  multl'-ethnic  approach! 
groups  In  classes."  The  grant  received  y^os  about  72^ j^^^^ 
Some  of  the  funds  requested  for  student  pbunselors  and  ttitoridl  teo^ 


Curriculum  Changes,  Organizational  Changes  and 
Teaching  Techniques 

As  was  alluded  to  in  Chapter  II,  one  of  the  results  of  the  plan  was  the  pairing 
of  some  elementary  schools  in  the  district.  The  district  was  heretofore  organized  on  a 
6~'3*-3  plan.  With  the  advent  of  desegregation,  six  elementary  schools  underwent  a 
change  in  organization.  As  Table  2  shows,  two  schools  previously  with  a  population 
of  students  in  grades  l*'6  become  schools  with  studenh  in  grades  l'"2.  They  were  paired 
with  schools  with  grades  3^6 .  Another  former  1*6  grade  school  became  a  school  for 
grades  \'^3  and  it  was  paired  with  one  that  housed  grade  4'"6  students. 

Two  of  the  six  schools  that  were  affected  by  organizational  changes  were  among 
the  eight  schools  visited  during  he  study  in  fSe  district.   In  light  of  the  organizational 
changes  which  necessitated  some  movement  of  teachers  and  students,  and  ESAP  funds 
awarded  to  help  with  curriculum  revisions  and  other  teacher^student  programs,  prin"* 
cipols  and  teachers  were  asked  to  summarize  changes  in  their  school's  curriculum  that 
resulted  from  the  desegregation  process.   No  unanimity  was  found  in  responses;  in  fact 
very  few  specifics  were  identified.  At  the  elementary  level,  one  principal  stated  that 
his  school  has  focused  on  individualized  instruction  and  has  adopted  an  individual  long" 
uage  arts  program,  the  individualized  Mathematics  System  (IMS)  and  the  muiti*'age 
grouping  concept.  Another  principal  also  cited  an  interest  in  individualization  stating 
that  his  school  uses  an  individualized  mathematics  program  and  more  multiHevel 
materials.  One  principol  stated  that  he  and  his  faculty  elected  to  return  to  a  self^ 
contained  structure,  from  the  "Joplin  Plan, "  because  of  the  changes  that  took  place  in 
the  student  population.  Most  principals  and  teachers  at  the  elementaiy  level  suggested 
that  no  curriculum  changes  of  consequence  took  place  when  d^egregation  went  into 
effect.  There  was  recognition  of  a  need  to  address  different  learning  needs,  styles, 
and  paces,  but  except  for  some  multiHevel  materials  emerging,  they  could  cite  no 
tormol  changes. 

At  the  secondary  level  the  interviewers  could  not  get  a  sense  that  many  mafor  chang 
had  occurred  os  a  result  of  the  desegregotion  process.  The  introduction  of  black  studies 
was  the  most  frequently  menttorted  changed  that  took  place.  One  of  the  high  schools 
indicated  that  it  made  some  adjustments  in  its  cunriculum;  ds  an  example  it  attempted  Ito 
up-grade  vocational  education  so  that  ft  woulc^  not  be  seen  os  a  ^'"hour  block  that  is 
attractive  only  for  a  certain  segment  of  studenr^;  it  added  oneHibur  c^^^ 
hour  courses  as  welL  '  ■'^•^■v'•-■^; 

In  summary,  principals  and  their  staffs  appeared  to  hqv^  a  grea^^^ 
in  determining  curriculum  for  thefr  schools,  within  undei^tandablie  c^ 
state  requirements  and  money.  This  probably  accoulrits  in  |Mrf  fe^^  unanimity  i 

observed  in  changes  in  curriculum  across  sc(k>oIs.  From  interviews  one  surml^^ 


curriculum  changes  of  ma[or  consequence  appeared  to  accompany  desegregafion  in 
schools  district-wide. 

Student  Assignment  and 
Grouping  Practices 

On  May  25,  1972  one  of  the  local  newspapers  carried  an  article  entitled, 
"Critique  on  Desegregation  Draws  Differing  Opinions.  "  It  referred  to  a  report  prepared 
by  The  Alabama  Council  on  Human  Relations,  American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
Delta  Ministry  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches,  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund,  Southern  Regional  Council  and  Washington  Research  Project  on  the  status  of  school 
desegregation  in  fortythree  southern  cities  eighteen  years  after  Brown  vs.  Board  of 
Education,  The  article  stated,  "City  schools  are  ...  criticized  for  tending  to  resegregate 
pupils  in  classrooms  by  grouping  according  to  ability.  Pupils  are  placed  in  academic 
or  vocational  study  'tracks'  but  the  vocational  track  is  primarily  far  blacks  ...  Once 
in  the  track,  the  student  is  locked  in  it.  Blacks  feel  vocational  training  is  the  ichool 
system's  only  response  to  its  previous  failure  to  provide  an  adequate  education  fur  black 
children." 

"What  are  the  grouping  procedures  for  assigning  students  to  classrooms?"  was  asked 
of  principals.   In  each  case,  except  one  at  the  elementary  level,  some  form  of  heter- 
ogeneous grouping  was  being  used,  accompanied  by  skill  groupings  within  classrooms 
for  instruction,  where  individualized  approaches  do  not  exist.  In  the  one  exception  the 
principal  stated  that  his  school  assigns  students  homogeneously  with  "high,  middle  and 
low  groups,  with  racial  balance  as  equal  as  you  can  be. "  Teachers  were  in  basic  agree- 
ment with  the  opinions  offered  by  principals  at  the  elementary  level. 

At  the  junior  level  most  of  the  professional  staff  interviewed  said  that  students  are 
both  assigned  and  grouped  heterogeneously  across  schools  and  witHm  classes.  The 
principal  at  Carr  Junior  High  School  asserted  that  there  is  "complete  mixture  of  all 
levels  of  academic  difficulty  in  all  classes"  in  his  school.  Table  6  shows  the  numbers 
and  percentages  of  black  and  white  pupils  assigned  to  some  key  classes  at  Carr. 
Percentages  of  black  and  white  pupils  assigned  to  classes  are  rather  similar  to  the  61 
percent  black/30  percent  white  racial  make  up  of  the  studenf  body. 

Table  7  shows  a  similar  racial  distribution  of  students  in  key  classes  at  Whitted 
Junior  High.  As  with  Carr  Junior  High,  the  racial  percentages  in  each  class  listed 
in  the  table  is  reflective  of  the  93  percent  black/7  percent  white  racial  composition 
of  the  student  body  at  Whitted. 

Similar  data  for  high  schools,  as  found  in  Tables  6  and  7,  were  not  available  for 
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this  report.  But,  when  asked  to  shore  their  perceptions  of  grouping  and  assignment 
patterns  at  this  levels  professional  staff  interviewed  at  this  level  were  in  disagreement 
on  the  extent  to  which  one's  ability  serves  as  a  basis  for  his  or  her  assignment  or 
grouping.  There  was  no  pattern  of  disagreement  by  race.  Some  staff  stated  that 
groupings  only  occur  to  the  extent  that  students  make  choices.  Some  expresseo  that 
students  are  tracked  in  faster  or  slower  classes  but  not  according  to  race.  Some  stated 
that  there  is  'liidden  ability  grouping"  or  "subtle  groupings"  which  result  in  black 
students  being  disproportionately  represented  in  such  classes  as  exceptionally  talented 
classes  in    English,  and  other  advanced  courses  in  mathematics  and  science. 

A  total  of  76  students  in  grades  10  through  12  at  both  high  schools,  who  were  in 
study  halls  during  the  onsite  visit,  were  asked  to  respond  to  three  items  on  a  Student 
Interview  Form,  which  dealt  with  program  selection  and  assignment.  The  first  question 
was,  "Which  of  the  following  best  describes  the  program  or  course  of  study  you  are 
enrolled  in?"  Responses  and  their  frequencies  were  as  follows: 


Hillside  High  (N=27)  Durham  High  (N=5I) 
Block  White       Black  White 


a. 


Advanced  Placement  2 


b.  College  Preparatory            3  I           II  8 

c.  Business                            3  2  4 

d.  Vocational                        4  I  5 

e.  General                          I!  I           13  8 

f.  Other  I 

These  students  were  then  asked,  "How  was  the  program  you  are  now  enrolled  in 
selected?"  Their  responses  were: 

Hillside  High  (N=27)      Durham  F  ih  (N=5I) 

Black  White       Black  White 

o.  my  own  choice                  13  5         21  16 

b«  advised  by  my  counselor       5  4  3 

c.  suggested  by  my  parents       2  I  I 

d.  assigned  to  me                   I  4 

e.  other                               I  I 


To  get  a  measure  of  these  students*  satisfaction  with  their  courses  each  was  asked  tc 
respond  to  the  question,  'To  what  extent  ore  you  satisfied  with  your  program  of 
studies?"  Responses  were  as  follows: 
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a*  very  satisfied 

b*  satisfied 

c,  nat  very  satisfied 

d.  nat  satisfied  at  all 

The  consequences  natwithstanding,  students  wha  answered  these  items  expressed 
averwhelmingly  that  they  selected  their  caurses  af  study  and  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  that  selection  • 

Extra-curricular  Activities 


A  part  af  the  study  af  the  Durham  City  Schaals'  efforts  at  desegregating  its 
schools  wos  focused  on  the  extent  to  which  there  was  on  expansion  of  or  contraction 
of  extro-curriculor  octivities  ot  the  secondory  level .   It  wos  found  that  extro- 
curriculor  offerings  were  offected  slightly.  Few  were  curtailed  or  stopped  completely 
OS  o  result  of  the  process^  for  exomple,  sock  hops  ond  modern  donee  ot  one  junior 
high  school  • 

An  ottempt  wos  mode  to  get  o  reoding  on  the  number  and  kinds  of  extro-curriculor 
octivities  thot  were  found  in  eoch  of  the  schools  visited  ot  the  upper  levels,  by  determin- 
ing ethnic  porticipotion  ond  teodership  potterns  per  teom  per  school.  Though  the  ottempt 
met  with  minimol  success  (informotion  wos  received  from  only  two  schools),  the  results 
ore  below. 

School  Athletics 


Toble  8  shows  the  porticipotory  potterns  of  students  in  school  othletics  ot  Con- 
Junior  High  School.   It  shows  thot  the  student  porticipotion  in  these  four  mojor  othletic 
octivities  is  closely  ossocioted  with  the  61  percent/39  percent  block/white  student 
body  in  the  school .  Toble  9  shows  the  porticipotory  pottern  of  students  in  school 
othle*i«  ot  Whitted  Junior  High  School.   It  reveols  thot  othletic  octivities  at  this 
school  were  oil-block  os  for  os  student  porticipotion  wos  concerned.  Whife  the  school's 
othletics  ore  100  percent  block,  the  school's  student  body  is  likewise  93  j^^rcent  block. 
When  looked  ot  in  the  context  of  the  school's  rociol  composition,  one  geh  o  different 
picture  OS  for  OS  athletic  porticipotion  ot  Whitted  wos  concerned. 


Hillside  High  (N=27) 
Block  White 
2  I 
16  4 
4 


Durhom  High  (N=5I) 
Block  White 
2  2 
18  15 
8  3 
3 


As  was  olluded  to  obove,  these  doto  were  not  ovoiloble  for  other  secondory  schools 
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School  Clubs,  Organizations  and  Other 

Extra-curricular  Activities 
(Exclusive  of  Varsity  Athletic  Teams) 

Carr  Junior  High  School  provided  data  on  the  two  maior  extra-curricular  activities* 
Th^  student  council  has  a  total  of  22  members,  II  or  50  percent  of  whom  are  black  and 
il  Oi  50  percent  of  whom  are  white.  The  president  is  black  and  the  vice  president  is 
white.  There  is  also  a  50/50  split  in  the  cheer  leaders  which  has  a  total  of  six  mem- 
bers. The  first  leader  of  the  squad  is  white  and  the  second  is  black. 

Table  10  shows  similar  information  of  clubs  and  organizations  at  Whitted  Junior 
High  School.  Two  of  the  five  activities  listed,  r^jmely  the  cheer  leaders  and  the 
dance  group,  are  all  black.  The  student  council  and  band  have  white  participation 
which  exceecb  the  percent  of  white  erirollment  in  the  school .  The  other  organizations, 
chorus  and  student  newspaper,  more  nearly  reflect  the  black/white  student  ratio  in  the 
school  • 

Similar  data  were  not  available  from  other  secondary  schools  visited. 
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CHAPTER  V 


PERCEPTIONS,  ATTITUDES  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  PARTICIPANTS  TOWARD  PLAN, 
PROGRAMS  AND  PRACTICES 


Sweeping  changes  similar  to  those  which  accompany  the  desegregation  process 
often  result  in  a  discrepancy  between  the  perceptions  and  attitudes  of  those  who 
administer  those  changes  and  those  to  whom  the  changes  are  directed.  Perceptions 
and  attitudes  are  often  clouded  by  the  forces  which  brought  the  process  into  being 
and  are  otherwise  affected  by  the  way  the  process  is  managed.  This  chapter  records 
the  feelings,  opinions  or  attitudes  of  diverse  groups  of  persons  in  the  Durham  City 
Schools  about  the  district's  desegregation  plan  and  the  programs  and  proctices  that 
accompanied  it. 

The  Plan 


Perceptions  of  Principals 

During  the  onsite  visit  to  thiis  district,  eight  principals  were  interviewed.  Four 
in  elementary  schools,  two  in  junior  high  schools,  and  two  in  senior  high  schools. 
Each  was  asked  to  respond  to  the  statements  below: 

1.  Describe  how  you  were  involved  in  the  district's  desegregation 
plan. 

2.  Describe  the  way(s)  you  were  affected  by  the  plan  end  your 
feelings  about  such. 

While  each  principal  had  a  knowledge  of  the  plan  all  but  one  suggested  that  they 
bod  no  direct  involvement  in  the  development  of  the  plan.  The  one  exception  indicated 
that  he  was  involved  in  the  setting  up  of  an  educational  course  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  that  dealt  with  the  integration  process,  and  he  "worked 
on  the  state  level"  wirfi  problems  of  integratbn  by  virtue  of  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Durham  Human  Relations  Commission.  Other  examples  of  Involvement  were  given  but^ 
like  the  one  previously  stated,  they  were  divorced  from  the  conceptualization  of  the 
district's  plan. 

As  for  ways  the  principals  were  affected  by  the  change  and  their  feeling  about  such 
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most  of  the  answers  given  dealt  more  with  what  happened  to  their  schools 
organizationally,  rather  than  what  happened  to  them.   For  example,  one 
previously  all-white  elementary  school  and  the  previously  all"^hite  high 
school  mentioned  that  their  school  population  had  shifted  to  majority  black 
and  to  a  lower  SES  type  student.  Two  schools  mentioned  that  they  were  paired. 
One  principal  mentioned  that  he  was  transferred.  Some  principals  suggested 
that  the  change  had  littleor  no  measurable  effect  on  them. 

Perceptions  of  Teachers 

In  Chapter  III  the  writer  recorded  the  responses  given  by  24  teachers  to  a 
series  of  questions  that  revealed  their  knowledge  of  the  district's  plan.  To 
summarize,  20  (81%)  stated  that  they  knew  about  the  plan;  two  (9%)  had  no 
knowledge  of  it.  There  was  ambivalence  about  how  they  became  fafniliar  with 
the  plan  or  the  extent  to  which  the  school  officials  articulated  the  plan.  Six 
(25%)  indicated  there  was  no  articulation  from  school  officials;  eight  (33%) 
learned  of  the  plan  through  announcements  in  the  n  ews  media;  and  six  (25%) 
learned  about  the  plan  by  ottending  Board  of  Education  meetings.  Fourteen 
(5S%)  of  these  refpondents  stated  that  they  had  no  involvemenr  in  the  planning 
of  the  integration  plan,  five  (21%)  did  not  respond  to  the  query,  and  four  (17%) 
recalled  a  minimal  involvement  through  such  organizations  as  the  city  teachers' 
ossociation  or  the  'Women  In  Action.  " 

Additional  questions  were  asked  of  teachers  that  were  not  recorded  in 
Chapter  lii.  These  questions  dealt  primarily  with  the  perceptions  of  the 
teachers  about  the  impact  the  plan  had  upon  fh     ,  and  the  way  the  plan  is 
currently  working. 


I .  What  were  the  major  concerns  of  faculty  and  staff  over  the 
integration  plan? 


Concern  of  black  teochers  being  accepted  by 
white  teachers  and  students  orKi  vice  versa 


4 


Movement  of  faculty  who  had  often  worked 
"long  and  hard  together  " 


3 


How  to  discipline,  teach  and  otherwise  deal 
with  lower  SES  types 


3 


Don't  know 


6 
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No  major  concerns  3 

No  answer  5 

2.  How  did  the  district  respond  to  those  concerns? 

No  response  or  nothing  9 

Open  communication  through  Human  Relations 
Commission  "  1 

Provided  audio^visual  aides  and  workshops  in 

reading  "  1 

Superintendent  talks  and  workshops  -  1 

Sent  out  questionnaires  about  feelings  -  1 

Talked  with  different  community  groups  -  1 

No  answer  10 

3.  What  were  the  major  concerns  of  parents  and  the 
communit^y  over  the  plan? 

Blacks  afraid  of  getting  unfair  treatment; 

whites  of  lowered  standards  2 

Blacks  worried  about  how  their  children  would 

be  received  1 

Whites  afraid  of  attacks  and  intimidation  by 
blacks,  afraid  white  kids  would  learn  derogatory 
things  from  blacks  "  1 

Loss  of  black's  identity  -  1 

Don't  know 


Whites  afraid  of  black  teachers"  d^ciplinary 


-  5 


Whites  becoming  the  minority 
Parents  had  no  concerns 

Whites  concerned  about  different  language 
patterns  of  blacks 

Loss  of  experienced  black  teachers  to  'White 
schools" 

Fairness  of  white  teachers  to  blacks  and 
incompetence  of  blac^  achers 

No  answer 

4.  How  did  the  district  respor.^     ^hose  concerns? 

District  either  didn't  respond  or  did  not 
respond  well 

Workshops  and  community  meetings 
Superintendent  dealt  with  parents  directly 
Don't  know  or  not  sure 
No  answer 

5*  What  is  being  done  now  on  an  on -going  basis  to  imprcv 
the  integration  efforts? 

Individual  school  programs  by  PTA 

Nothing 

Voluntary  workshops 

All  new  teochen  hove  a  workshop  at  the 
beginning  of  their  first  term;  Human  Relations 
Week  ut  both  high  schools 

Human  Relations  meetings  with  staff 
No  answer 
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"Self-study  evaluation"  included  a  section 
on  integration 

6.  What  communications  or  directions  have  you  received  from 
the  central  office  to  guide  you  in  effecting  integration? 


Received  booklet  on  integration 

-^3 

Rules  end  regulations  as  per  usual 

-  1 

Situation  now  stable^  don't  need  such 

-  1 

Nothing 

-13 

No  answer 

-  6 

7.  What  communications  or  directions  have  you  received  from 
your  principal  to  guide  you  in  effecting  integration? 


Verbal  reminders  in  faculty  meetings  3 

Received  booklet  on  "Getting  Along"  *  1 

Verbal  guidelines  "  ^ 

Nothing  ""IS 

No  answer  6 


8.  In  general,  how  would  you  soy  integration  is  working 
in  your  school? 

Working  fine,  very  well,  quite  well, very 

smoothly,  excellent  "lO 

Having  the  best  year  of  four  "1 

Reasonably  well,  okay,  improving  ""6 

We  don't  have  integration  and  only  partially 
desegregation  "*  1 

It's  not  working,  it's  a  failure,  not  working  well      -  6 


9.  In  summary,  what  would  you  say  were  the  key  factors 
which  led  to  successful  integration? 


Forced  integration,  no  way  out,  and  faculty 

cooperation  ""2 

Upper  middle  class  white  students  are  "liberal 

thinkers"  and  accepting  students  2 

Good  faculty  relationship  and  cooperation  ^  4 

Principal  is  positive  and  fair  -  2 

Human  relations  workshop,  learning  through 

living  and  intelligence  of  staff  -  6 

Determination  by  town  that  it  could  work  2 

Not  working  successfully  "  6 


(Some  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  lack  of  success 
of  the  plan  were:   "people  in  positions  are  con~ 
cerned  about  'image>'  not  making  it  work"; 
"attitudes  over-all  poor";   'There  is  too  much 
'Black  Power'  and  rhetoric — no  'brain  power'; 
"dictatorial  administration.") 

Perceptions  of  Counselors 

As  was  alluded  to  in  Chapter  II,  five  guidance  counselors  in  the  district 
were  interviewed.  Four  of  the  five  responded  that  they  were  familiar  with 
the  plan.  The  fifth  one  had  a  vague  notion  of  what  if  was  all  about*  They 
were  not  involved  in  planning  for  integration,  and  as  feachers  indicated, 
they  learned  about  the  plan  through  the  news  media. 

The  series  of  questions  asked  of  teachers  were  repeated  with  counselors* 
The  pattern  of  responses  with  counselors  was  as  vuiied  as  it  was  with  teachers* 
The  writer  has  summarized  those  responses  below: 

1 .   On  faculty  and  staff  concerns  ~  All  concerned  obouf  having  to  leave 
old  schools;  blacks  concerned  about  whites'  attitudes  of  superiority, 
wnites'  inability  to  accept  blocks;  whites  feared  disciplining  block 
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students  and  teaching  different  kinds  of  students. 


On  district's  response  to  concerns  —  Three  felt  that  workshops  and 
verbal  assurances  were  adequate  responses;  two  said  that  there  were 
no  responses  • 

On  parent  and  communfty  concerns  —  Whites  feared  interracial  dating 
harsh  disciplinary  methods,  lowering  of  quality  of  education,  and 
bussing.  Blacks  feared  unfair  treatment,  closing  of  black  schools  and 
bussing. 

On  current  efforts  made  to  improve  integration  ~  All  agreed  that 
little  or  nothing  is  being  done. 

On  success  of  integration  in  their  schools  —  Responses  varied  —  one 
rated  it  "fair,  "one  "okay,  "  one  "not  successfully,  "  and  one  "it 
couldn't  be  better,  "  and  one  "very  successful.  " 

On  key  factors  of  success  —  Cooperation  of  faculty  and  staff,  the 
movement  of  high  SES  whites  into  the  black  schools,  positive 
attitude  toward  the  process  and  good  communication  across  the  board 
were  cited. 

Social  and  Friendship  Patterns  of 
Faculty,  Staff  and  Students 

Faculty,  staff  and  students  were  asked  in  interviews  to  share  their 
perceptions  of  the  social  and  friendship  patterns  that  have  emerged  since 
schools  in  the  district  were  desegregated.  Their  responses  are  recorded 
below: 


Perceptions  of  Principals 

Student/Student  Interaction.  Principals  interviewed  were  asked  to 
respond  to  the  question  'To  what  extent  do  students  group  themselves  in  the 
following:  1)  Before/after  school,  2)  Lunchroom,  3)  Assemblies,  4)  Class- 
rooms, and  5)  School  events?" 

Principals  in  elementary  schools  responded  differently  depending  upon 
whether  students  walked  or  were  bussed.  Two  principals  whose  students  were 
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bussed  indicated  that  there  was  not  much  Interaction  between  white  and  black 
students  generally.  The  two  whose  students  walked  to  and  from  school  reported 
that  students  interact  freely. 

Junior  high  principals  indicated  that  there  does  not  appear  to  be  reluctance 
on  the  port  of  their  students  generally  to  interact  before  and  during  school. 
The  picture  was  not  as  clear  as  far  as  after  school  contacts  were  concerned. 

In  the  high  schools  there  appeared  to  be  a  bit  more  isolation.  While 
there  is  little  interaction  during  school,  there  appears  to  be  even  less  after 
school . 

TeacherAeacher  Interaction.  Attempts  were  made  during  interviews  with 
principals  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  black  and  white  teochers  group 
themselves  before  and  after  school,  in  lunchrooms,  in  lounge  areas,  and  at 
teachers'  meetings.  The  general  pattern  found  was  that  teachers  co-mingled 
during  working   hours,  but  the  suspicion  was  that  such  was  not  carried  over 
to  after  school  hours  very  much. 


Teachers'  Perceptions 


Student/Student  Interaction.  The  following  question  was  posed  to 
teachers  who  were  interviewed: 

"To  what  extent  do  students  group  themselves  in  the  following? 

a.  Before/after  school 

b.  Lunchrooms 

c .  AssembI  ies 

d.  Classrooms 

e.  School  events. " 

As  might  be  expected,  answers  varied  considerably  across  classes  within 
schools  and  ocross  levels  within  the  district.  At  the  elementary  level,  the 
writer  sorted  out  responses  of  teachers  from  schools  whose  students  are  bussed, 
and  those  whose  students  walk.  It  appeared  as  though  the  bussing  phen- 
omenon had  little  effect  on  student/student  interactional  patterns,  based  on 
teacher  responses.  Even  in  instances  where  students  walk  to  school,  teacher 
responses  ranged  from  no  interaction  to  very  free  interaction  during  school 
hours.  There  was  consensus  that  neighborhood  patterns  and  other  variables 
mitigate  against  social  contact  outside  of  the  school  environment. 


Teachers'  responses  at  Hie  junior  high  level  were  quite  different  in  the  two 
schools  visited.  In  Carr  Junior  High  School  teachers  expressed  that  students  mix 
very  well  in  school  and  are  beginning  to  do  more  of  the  same  after  school .  In 
Whitted  Junior  High,  teachers  expressed  that  students  co-mingle  well  at  school 
but  suggested  that  neighborhood  patterns  and  bussing,  among  other  things,  pre- 
vented after  sdioc  contact. 

As  a  general  rule  teachers  interviewed  in  the  high  schools,  regardless  of  ' 
school  or  subject  matter  taught,  stated  that  community  friendship  groups  tended  ,g 
to  influence  the  school  friendship  patterns.  While  they  did  not  recount  any  : 
overt  attempts  by  students  of  different  races  to  isolate  themselves  from  each  other 
during  school  hours,  the  natural  result  of  mingling  with  community  friendship  groups 
is  a  lack  of  across-race  friendship  patterns  emerging  within  sdiool .  These  teachers  , J;^ 
agreed  also  that  community  friendship  patterns  as  well  as  differencos  in  SES  prevent  i, 
the  establishment  of  friendship  patterns  after  school.  :j 


Students'  Perceptions 


Student/student  interaction .  The  following  section  lists  responses  (some 
verbatim)  of  some  students  who  were  interviewed  in  group  sessions  held  in  Carr 
Junior  High  and  Durham  High  and  Hillside  High  Schools.  Though  the  sample  is  not 
large  nor  is  it  necessarily  representative,  the  writer  included  the  responses  as  they 
appear  to  add  an  interesting  dimension  to  the  study  of  attitudes.  (See  next  page] 


Students'  PercepHons 

Group  A  -  Five  black  students — Carr  Junior  High  school 
Interviewer  -  Is  there  black/white  student  Interaction  during  school  or 
after  school?    Have  there  been  any  recent  Incidents  of 
tension  or  conflict? 
Students  -  There  was  consensus  that  there  Is  some  Interaction  during 

school.    One  student,  put  It,  "I  won't  say  there's  a  lot,  or 
a  little.    But,  we  do  get  together."    Most  felt  that  Intei^ 
action  between  the  race  Is  Increasing  both  In  and  out  of 
school.    Currently,  they  agree  that  there  Is  minimal  contact 
outside  school.    They  were  unanimous  In  their  expression  that 
there  has  been  no  recent  Incidents  of  tension  or  conflict. 

Group  B  -  Five  white  students — Carr  Junior  High  School 
Interviewer  -  Is  there  black/white  student  Interaction  during  school  or 
after  school?    Have  there  been  any  recent  IncldentM  of 
tension  or  conflict? 
Students  -  Students  also  expressed  that  there  is  interracial  contact 
during  school  but  that  it  is  nil  after  school  hours.  They 
confirmed  that  there  have  been  no  recent  incidents  of  conflict 
and  ventured  that  the  school  Is  relatively  free  of  tension. 


Group  C  -  Five  white  students — Hillside  High  School 
Interviewer  -  In  general  how  have  white  and  black  students  co^ingled  here? 

Student  -  Not  very  well.    While  there  is  theoretical  desegregation,  there 
Is  practiced  segregation.    The  differences  in  culture,  class 
and  economics  force  separation  (one  student  speakings  others 
agreeing). 
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Interviewer  -  Can  I  assume  that  the  separation  you  refer  to  carries  over 
into  your  friendships  after  school. 
Student  -  Quite  definitely.    Blacks  like  different  things  than  J  .  they 
as  a  group  have  different  priorities* 
Inten/lewer  -  Would  you  explain? 

Student  -  Take  black  boys,  they  are  Interested  In  talking  about  the 
girls,  jl\'lng  around  In  the  halls ,  lotterlng  around  the 
basketball  courts  and  other  things  like  that.    They  are  not 
serious  about  their  sc^  Jiict      blccks  in  the  choir  or  band 
don't  care.    I  take  pride  in  my  school  work,  and  before  I  came 
here  I  took  pride  in  my  school* 
Interviewer  -  Has  the  latter  changed?    Do  you  have  no  sense  of  attachment  to 
this  school? 
Student  -  I  don't. 

Interviewer  -  Would  others  of  you  like  to  comment  on  the  emotional  climate 
in  the  school? 

Students  ^  There  was  agreement  that  the  school  isn't  likely  to  explode. 

While  there  is  an  awareness  that  people  of  different  races 
inhabit  the  building,  there  is  no  attempt  to  do  more  with  it 
than  tolerate  it. 

Interviewer  -  Would  you  comment  more  specifically  about  friendship  patterns 
outside  the  school?    Do  you  have  black  friends,  with  whom  you 
study,  you  visit  or  have  visit  your  house? 
Students  -  Students  unanimously  answered  this  question  in  the  negative. 

Answers  centered  about  the  differences  in  life  style,  class, 
culture,  and  religion. 
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Group  D  -  Five  ^ite  students-- Durham  High  School 
Interviewer  -  Where  would  you  find  most  of  the  black  students  In  terms  of 
hangouts,  e.g.,  cafeteria,  the  lavatory,  etc.? 
Students  -  Out  in  front  (of  school)  or  in  the  cafeteria.    Before  school 
,  there's  about  40  (boys)  in  the  ^ym  and  then  after  school.  I 
go  In  there  and  play  basketball. . .I'm  the  only  white  in  there. 
But  it  really  doesn't  bother  me  and  they  know  who  I  am  and  I 
know  them  and  we  get  along  fine. 

Students  in  general  felt  that  there  is  more  togetherness  in 
their  high  school  than  there  was  in  their  respective  junior 
high  schools.  There  were  no  reports  of  tension  between  the 
races.  Likewise,  there  were  no  reports  or  cross  racial 
friendships  that  extended  beyond  the  school  into  their  more 
personal  lives* 

Group  E  -  Five  black  students — Durham  High  School 
Interviewer  -  Is  there  much  black/white  interaction  in  this  school  or  after 
school?    Have  there  been  any  recent  racial  incidents  here? 
Students  -  Students  voiced  that  black  and  whites  never  get  together  after 
school  or  during  lunch,  and  seldom  during  other  times  during 
school  hours.    Whites  as  a  rule  go  off  campus  for  lunch.  Many 
blacks  remain  on  campus  for  lunch  .because  more  of  them  are  on 
free  lunch.    Students  expressed  opposition  to  the  idea  of  going 
to  the  extreme  with  black/white  interaction.    The  latter  includes 
but  goes  beyond  interracial  dating.    No  recent  conflicts  were 

reported. 
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Group  F  -  Five  black  students — Hillside  High  School 
Interviewer  -  How  much  black/white  interaction  can  one  find  here?  What 
about  after  school?    Any  recent  racial  incidents  here? 
Students  -  These  students  expressed  that  there  is  no  interaction  before 
and  after  school.    Because  of  class  compositions,  habits  and 
other  reasons  there  is  also  little  :interaction  in  school. 
They  recalled  one  teacher  giving  a  "pizza  party"  to  encourage 
iQore  interaction  and  the  development  of  friendship  patterns. 
Attendance  was  good  but  the  results  were  nil.    They  mentioned 
that  there  is  very  little  interracial  dating  (only  three 
known  couples).    Neither  black  nor  white  really  care  for  it. 
As  for  negative  incidents,  they  recalled  "one  or  two"  that 
were  not  very  significant. 


Attitude  Toward  School  and  Teachers: 

Each  of  the  previously  listed  groups  was  asked  a  series  of  questions 

that  gave  a  reading  on  their  attitudes  toward  their  teachers  and  their  school. 

The  responses  (some  verbatim)  are  listed  below: 

Group  A  -  Five  black  students — Carr  Junior  High  School 

Interviewer  -  How  do  you  feel  about  this  school  in  general? 

Student  -  One  student  tended  to  speak  for  the  remainder  on  this  question* 
He  suggested  that  the  school  is  good  in  a  way.    The  teachers 
are  good,  especially  the  white.    Some  of  the  black  students  are 
big  mouths,  bullies. 

Interviewer  -  Do  you  feel,  then,  that  there  is  a  real  difference  between  black 


and  white  teachers? 
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Student  -  White  teachers  give  more  education  than  black.    I  always 

had  a  math  problem  beiore  I  came  to  thlc-  school.    Now  that 
I  have  a  white  teacher  »ho  tries  to  understand »  I  don't  have 
MB  much  trouble  with  math« 
Interviewer  -  Do  you  feel  other  black  students  share  your  feelings? 

Student  -  Some  do  and  some  don't.    It  depends  on  what  they  want  out 
of  school  and  what  experiences  they  have  had. 
Interviewer  -  What's  the  best  thing  you  like  about  school?   What's  the 
liast  thing? 

Student  -  I  like  my  friends  and  the  activities  that  are  going  on 

(others  cited  classes  and  teachers) .    As  for  things  students 
did  not  like  they  mentioned  the  ugliness  and  age  of  the 
buildings  the  uncleanliness  of  the  bathrooms  and  school  in 
general. 

Group  B  -  Five  white  stut   .ta — Carr  Junior  High  School 
Interviewer  -  In  general »  how  do  you  feel  about  your  school? 

Student  *  It's  okay.    It's  not  strict  here.    We  have  more  freedom  than 
any  other  school. 

Interviewer  *  Bid  it  bother  you  that  there  would  be  lots  of  black  students  i 
your  school? 

Student  -  Ho.    I  wasn't  afraid  of  getting  "beat  up  on,"  like  in  other 

schools*    If  you  don't  start  anything  here  you  don't  get  into 
hassles. 

Interviewer     How  do  you  feel  about  your  teachers? 


Students  -  Conversation  revealed  that  teachers  are  liked  or  disliked,  or 
respected  or  disrespected  because  of  the  amount  of  genuine 
Interest  they  showed  in  students  rather  than  because  of  race. 
Stiidents  voiced  preference  for  teachers  who  demanded  perfor- 
mance.   When  asked  if  more  white  than  black,  or  vice  versa^ 
were  found  in  the  respected  category,  they  indicated  that 
they  couldn't  categorize  by  race. 

Group  C  -  Five  white  students — Hillside  High  School 
Interviewer  -  How  do  you  feel  about  this  school  in  general? 

Students  *  It  was  consensus  that  the  school  was  of  low  quality,  too  easy 
for  most  white  students  found  there. 
Interviewer  -  What  do  you  feei  about  the  staff  at  the  school? 

Students  -  Students  felt  the  staff  generally  had  low  expectation  of  the 
student  body.    They  were  critical  of  guidance  Indicating  that 
It  was  nonfunctional. 
Interviewer  -  Has  desegregation  posed  any  special  problems  for  you  other 
than  those  you  alluded  to?. 
Sluienta  "  Students  suggested  that  the  school  almost  has  no  place  In 
their  lives.  It's  pretty  much  segregated  and  very  much 
uninviting.    There  Is  not  much  school  sprit  and  not  much  of  a 
reason  for  putting  oneself  out  for.  school. 
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Student 
Jitervlewer 
Student 


interviewer 
Student 


ntervlever 
Student 

nterviewer 
Student 


ntervlever  - 


It  was  pretty  rough  but  now  everybody  Is  okay  and  there  are  no 
problems • 

That's  because  this  Is  his  last  year! 

-  Why  don't  you  like  It? 

-  It  la  better  than  sitting  at  home... I  don't  like  the  faculty... 
One  thing  that  I  fotmd  odd  about  Durham  High  Is  that  there  Is 
so  much  eiq>hasls  away  from  school  activities »  Just  academics. 

-  How  do  the  others  of  you  find  the  school  In  general? 

-*  I  enjoy  lt»  sometimes  it  gets  a  little  rough.    In  a  seuse» 
I  like  the  school.    I  kind  of  look  at  It  like  a  tradition. 
My  parents  came  here»  and  my  brotbar  and  sister. 
Do  you  think  it  changed  much? 

-  I  don't  know.    It  may  have  fallen  a  little  bit. 
Academically? 

-  Well^  I'd  say  the  school  spirit.    In  some  cases  it  has  fallen. 
They  told  me  like  people  go  to  a  basketball  game  or  football 
gome 9  and  a  lot  of  people  showed  up.    But»  now  this  Is  kind  of 
changing... 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  white  teachers  here?    Do  you  feel  any 
differences  between  relationships  with  the  black  teachers  over 
your  White  teachers? 
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Student  -  I  don't  think  Its  because  they're  white  or  black.    I  don't 
think  there's  any  difference. 

Stuil  nt  -  This  year  I've  got  one  white  teacher  and  three  black  teachers 
and  I  get  along  fine  with  them  but  I  don't  know  which  Is  the 
best.    It's  hard  to  say.    All  of  them  In  general  are  fine 
teachers.    They  want  you  to  leam^    Some  teachers  show  prejudice 
toward  whites  or  toward  blacks  but  I  can  get  along  with  anybody. 
Interviewer  -  Do  you  think  any  particular  group  reaches  out  to  you? 

Student  -  No.    I  reach  out  to  everybody  because  I've  been  a  slow  learner 
all  my  life,  you  know^  it  takes  me  a  while  to  get  something 
through  my  head.    Like  last  year  when  I  was  over  here,  they 
Just  zipped  through  things  like  that  and  I  dldn^t  get  a  chance 
to  catch  anything  but  this  year  they  take  more  time  out. 
(Students  were  generally  positive  about  the  staff  at  Durham 
High.    They  cited  Instances  where  black  and  white  teachers 
were  not  of  their  choosing,  but  indicated  they  looked  at  these 
as  being  undesirable  teachers,  not  undesirable  black  teachers 
or  undesirable  white  teachers.) 

Group  E  -  Five  black  students — Durham  High  School 
Interviewer  -  How  do  you  feel  about  your  school  in  general? 

Students  -  Students  were  not  very  enthused  about  the  school*  They 

expressed  concern  about  the  predominantly  white  administration. 
They  were  troubled  by  what  they  considered  tmfair  treatment 
that  blacks  get. 
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Intervlever  -  How  do  you  feel  about  your  teachers »  black  and  white? 
Students  -  Students  were  quite  vocal  about  the  prejudices  that  they 
felt  existed  In  the  teaching  ranks.    They  expressed  that 
white  teachers  have  a  negative  Influence  on  the  learning 
process  of  many  blacks »  cl-^ipaglng  their  self  Image  and 
killing  their  aspirations  to  excel.    Only  two  of  the 
students  had  had  a  black  teacher  In  this  school,  except  as 
a  substitute.    In  recalling  their  experiences  with  black 
teachers  from  Junior  high  schools ,  they  felt  these  teachers 
cared  more  than  the  ones  they  currently  have . 

Group  F  -  Five  black  students — Hillside  High  School 

Interviewer  •  How  do  you  like  your  school?  Why? 

Students  -*  Students  Indicated  they  like  the  school  because  It  Is 

majority  black.    They  have  a  social  life  at  this  school, 
and  they  feel  they  can  be  themselves.    The  thing  they  liked 
least  was  what  they  perceived  to  be  a  lack  of  preparation 
they  were  receiving  for  competing  In  college. 

Interviewer  -  How  do  you  feel  about  your  teachers,  white  and  black? 

Students  *'  In  general,  students  felt  black  teachers  seem  to  care  more 

that  black  kids  make  It  than  do  white  teachers.    ''Except  for 
those  white  teachers  fresh  out  of. Duke,  they  don't  relate  to 
black  kids.**    This  hurts  the  latter  because  curriculum  offerings 
and  subject  matter  are  pitched  above  the  comprehension  level  of 
many  blacks.    Whites  don't  suffer  the  same  effects  because  the 
prejtidlce  against  them  Is  not  as  overt  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
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home  environments  have  equipped  them  to  handle  the  subject 
matter  on  the  other  hand.    Students  expressed  that  in  some 
Instances  white  teachers  give  preferential  treatment  to 
white  students  when  it  comes  to  grades.    Even  when  students 
don't  measure  up  to  their  capabilities,  they  are  often  givea 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt.    These  students  didn't  feel  black 
students  were  given  the  same  consideration. 
In  addition  to  asking  some  students  to  respond  to  a  seriei;  of  questions 
In  group  sessions,  a  sample  of  students  in  grades  10-12,  from  both  high 
schools,  was  asked  on  a  Student  Interview  Form:  "Do  you  think  that  most  of 
your  teachers  are  interested  in  you  and  really  want  to  help  you  become 
successful  In  school?"    Twenty-seven  (27)  students  from  Hillside  High  and 
fifty  -one  (51)  students  at  Durham  High  School,  all  of  whom  were  selected 
randomly  from  study  halls  during  thr^  time  of  the  team's  visit,  responded. 
The  grade-by-grade,  school-by-school  and  race-by-race  responses  are  listed 
below: 


Choice 


Grade  10— Hillside  (N«8) 
5  B 

Grade  IC— Durham  Hlg?i  (N=31) 

Zl  h 
10  W 

Grade  11— Hillside  i^=i2) 

12  B 
1  W 


252 


Yes 


No. 

4 
1 


12 
7 


No 


Z  No. 

50%  1 
137,  2 


39Z  4 
23Z  3 


11        85%  1 
1  8Z  0 


13Z 
25% 


13% 
10% 


8% 
0% 
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Choice 
Yea  No 
No.        Z       No.  % 

Grade  11 — Durham  High  (N-8) 

7  B  6        75%       1  13% 

1  W  0         OX       1  13Z 

Grade  12— Hillaide  (N-6) 

5  B  4        67Z      1  17% 

1  W  1        17Z       0  OZ 

Grade  12— Durham  High  (N-12) 

3  B  2        17Z       1  8Z 

9  W  7        58%       2  17Z 

The  percentages  used  are  based  on  tha  total  number  of  all  students 

responding  for  a  grade.'  Thus,  the  "Yes"  responses  for  whites  and  those  for 

blacks, tfhoa  totalled  for  a  grade  level/ serve  as  an  indication  of  how  students 

feel  about  the  concern  teachers  have  for  their  welfare.    A  quick  glance  shows 

that  In  each  case  the  students  wei^e  positive  in  their  response  to  this  question. 


Another  question  students  were  asked  to  respond  to  was,  "Is  there  a  teacher 
or  staff  member  you  can  go  to  when  you  wont  to  taik  about  some  problem  (school 
or  personal)  that  bothers  you?"  The  intent  of  the  question  was  to  augment  pre- 
vious readings  on  how  students  feel  about  their  school's  ability  to  respond  to  their 
academic  and  personal  needs.  Their  responses  were  as  follows: 

Choice 
Yes  ~  No 

No.   %        No.  % 

Grade  10— Hillside  (N=8) 

5B  2       25       3  38 

3W  3  38 

Grade  10— Durham  High  (N=31) 

21  B  16       52       5  16 

low  3       10       7  23 

Grade  11— Hilside  (N=13) 

12  B  7       54       5  38 

1  W  18       0  0 

Grade  11— Durham  High  (N=8) 

7B  5       63       2  25 

1  W  1  13 

Grade  12— Hillside  (N=6) 

5B  3       50       2  33 

1  W  1  17 

Grade  12~Durham  High  (N=12) 

3B  1         8       2  17 

9W  4       33       5  42 

The  "No"  responses  were  more  pronounced  on  this  question  than  on  the  previous 
one.  This  was  true  for  each  grade  level  for  each  race  in  each  school,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  grade  11  at  Durnam  High  School. 
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Equality  of  Student  Discipline 


During  the  process  of  desegregation  there  have  been  numerous  citations  of 
differential  treatment  being  used  between  the  races.  A  mafor  concern  of  many 
minority  parents  and  students,  as  well  as  faculty  and  staff,  has  been  the  kind  of 
treatment  their  children  would  be  subjected  to  once  change  had  occurred.  Dur- 
ing the  onsite  visit  to  Durham  City  Schools  students  and  faculty  and  staff  were 
asked  questions  about  the  quantity  and  the  equality  or  inequality  of  discipline  in 
their  schools. 

Five  of  the  eight  principals  who  were  interviewed  completed  a  School  In- 
fonnation  Form  on  which  a  section  on  Expulsions,  Suspensions  and  Discipline  was 
found.  The  section  asked  the  respondents  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  number  and 
percent  of  expulsions  by  racial  groups  over  the  last  twelve  months,  to  give  the 
major  reasons  for  expulsions  and  to  Identify  the  proportion  of  suspension  and  other 
discipline  cases  that  were  attributable  to  majority  and  minority  students. 

Table  11  shows  that  there  were  no  expulsions  in  the  elementary  schools.  The 
suspension  rate  at  Club  Boulevard  was  given  as  80  percent  black  and  20  percent 
white.  This  compares  with  a  black/white  enrollment  of  54  percent/46  percent. 
The  suspension  rates  at  the  other  elementary  schools  were  more  in  ine  with  the 
racial  breakdown  of  their  student  population. 

Table  11  also  shows  that  one  student  was  expelled  at  Carr  Junior  High.  The 
reason  given  for  this  expulsion  was  the  student  threatened  the  life  of  another  stu- 
dent. Carr's  50  percent  bfack/50  percent  white  student  suspension  rate  was  not 
out  of  line  with  the  racial  makeup  of  its  student  body*  The  some  is  true  for  the 
suspension  rate  at  Whitted.  At  a  glance  the  98  percent  black/2  percent  white 
student  suspension  rate  appears  to  be  racially  skewed.  However,  it  is  not  out  of 
kilter  with  the  93  percent  black/y^  percent  white  student  population  that  is  found 
there. 
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TABLE  11 

Expulsions,  Suspensions  and  Discipline  in 
Five  Durham  City  Schools 


School 


Total  No* 
Expulsions 


Elementary 

Club  Boulevard  0 

Holloway  Streejt  0 

Morehead  0 


Percent  Expulsions 
Black        .  White 


0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 


Percent  Suspensions 
Black  White 


80Z 
IZ 


20Z 
IZ 


3  4 
(Numbers  Instead  of  Z  suppld 


Junior  High 
Carr 

Uhltted 


110 

(Number  Supplied  Instead  of  Z) 
0  0  0 


50Z 
98% 


50Z 
2Z 


As  estimated  by  principals  over  the  last  12  months 


Perceptions  of  Teachers  on  Discipline 


The  following  question  was  asked  of  teachers  who  were  interviewed:  "In 
terms  of  disciplino,  do  you  think  black  students  are  more  of  a  problem  than 
white  students?"  Fifteen  of  the  25  respondents  (60%)  responded  "No"  to  this 
question.  Two  respondent^who  neither  answered  yes  or  no,  stated  "Poor  students 
are  worst  discipline  problems,"  and  "More  blacks  end  up  in  the  Dean's  office. 
Whites  eat  more  cheese."  Two  teachers  did  not  respond  to  the  question.  Six  (24%) 
of  the  respondents  stated  that  black  students  present  more  of  the  discipline  prob- 
lems than  white  students.  Of  the  six  who  answered  "Yes, "  four  were  black  (two 
at  the  elementary  level  and  two  at  the  high  school  level) .  In  most  rnstances 
teachers  who  felt  black  students  to  be  more  of  a  discipline  problem  attributed  it 
to  their  low  SES  • 

Teachers  were  also  asked  ^o  respond  to  the  question,  "In  terms  of  discipline, 
do  you  think  black  students  are  treated  preferentially,  more  severely,  or  in  any 
way  differently  than  are  white  students?"  Twenty-one  (84%)  of  the  teachers 
responded  "No"  to  this  question;  two  did  not  respond;  one  teacher  responded  "Yes 
(explanation — "Black  kids  get  suspended  but  not  whites");  and  one  teacher 
answered,  "It's  according  to  the  incident,  the  students  and  the  teacher." 

Perceptions  of  Counselors  on  Discipline 

Five  counselors  were  asked  the  question,  "In  terms  of  discipline,  do  you  see 
black  students  as  being  more  of  a  problem  than  white  students?"  Three  of  the  five 
were  high  school  counselors,  two  of  whom  commented  that  they  do  not  handle  disci- 
pline problems.  Such  problems  ore  turned  over  to  the  deans.  The  other  high 
school  counselor  indicated  that  "Black  kids  fight  each  other.  .  .  .  They  have 
home-related  problems.  .  .  .  The  school  shows  no  concern ."  Two  of  the  coun- 
selors were  from  {unior  high  schools.  Both  responded  that  black  students  were  no 
more  of  a  discipline  problem  than  white  students.  One  counselor  ventured  that  it 
has  been  her  experience  that  the  non-reoder,  both  black  and  white,  present  the 
problems. 

Each  of  the  five  counselors  responded  "No"  to  the  question,  "In  terms  of 
discipline,  do  you  think  black  students  are  treated  preferentially,  more  harshly, 
or  in  any  way  differently?" 
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Perceptions  of  Students  on  Discipline 


Students  in  each  of  the  group  sessions  were  asked  a  question  or  a  series  of 
questions  on  the  equality  of  treatment  between  black  and  white  students  as  far 
as  discipline  is  concerned.  The  questions  and  their  responses  follow: 


Group  A  -      Five  black  students — Carr  Junior  High  School 

Interviewer  -  Are  the  rules  of  the  school  equally  enforced  between  black  and 
white  kids? 

Students  -       The  students  were  in  accord  that  black  and  white  ore  treated  alike 
when  they  create  problems.   One  student  put  it,  "Blacks  get  it 
just  like  the  whites,"  Another  added,  "The  same  thing  happens 
the  other  way  round." 

Group  B  -       Five  white  students — Carr  Junior  High  School 

Interviewer  -  Are  the  rules  ''.  of  the  school  equally  enforced  between  black  and 
white  kids? 

Students  -       Students  expressed  that  "there  are  few  rules  here,"  They  stated 
that  the  rules  against  wearing  hats  appear  to  be  directed  towards 
the  black  population  and  oho  extend  to  girls  wearing  scarves. 
Other  rules  that  exist  appear  to  be  equally  enforced. 

Group  C  -      Five  white  students— Hillside  High  School 

Interviewer  -  Are  the  rules  of  the  school  equally  enforced  between  black  and 
white  kids? 

Students  -       Tlie  students  showed  ambivaler       :i  this  question.  They  all  agreed 
that  "Mr.  Alston  cares  about  s;     nts."  They  considered  him  an  " 
asset  to  the  school  and  a  fair  man. 

Group  D  -      Five  whito  students— Durham  High  School 

Interviewer  -  Hov/ obuut  the  way  rules  are  enforced  here?  Are  they  enforced? 

Student    -       I  feel  they  are  partly  enforced.  Some  teachers  enforce  them  and 
some  don't.  .  . 
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Interviewer  -  Is  that  true  with  black  and  white  students  alike? 


Student  -       Yes.  I  know  one  teacher,  she's  short  and  she  won't  let  nobody 
tell  her.  She  ^nn't  care  how  big  they  are.  She  don't  take  no 
junk  from  nobuuy.  .  .  .  [The  other  students  attested  to  the 
equality  of  discipline  of  black  and  white  students  as  used  by 
teachers  with  whom  they  had  had  contact.] 

Group  E  -       Five  black  students — Durham  High  School 

Interviewer  -  Are  rules  of  the  school  equally  enforced  between  black  and  white 
kids? 

Students  -      Students  complained  that  black  students  are  not  fairly  treated  at 
this  school.  They  felt  rules  wc^re  unfair,  citing  that  much  of 
black  culture  and  things  which  black  people  liked  were  not  under- 
stxxxl  or  tolerated  by  white  faculty  and  students~for  example, 
the  black  fashions  and  fads,  the  black  dialect,  caid  black  behavior 
in  general.  They  did  feel  they  could  seek  refuge  in  a  black  female 
counselor  who  was  termed  the  salvation  for  many  black  pupils  who 
graduate. 

Group  F  -      Five  black  students—Hillside  High  School 

Interviewer  -  Are  rules  of  the  school  equally  enforced  between  black  and  white 
kids? 

Students  -       Students  expressed  doubt  as  to  what  the  rules  were.  They  felt  that 
the  administration  was  lenient  on  everyone  allowing  them  to  "do 
what  you  wont  to  do."  They  did  not  believe  this  mode  of  operation 
posed  any  problem  for  anyone. 


Attitudes  Toward  the  Opposite  Race. 


Two  fomis  of  o  Social  Belief  Inventory  were  administered  to  a  total  of  90  stu- 
dents (34  were  white  and  56  were  black)  in  grades  10-12  at  both  high  schools  in 
Durhcfn.  Fonm  A  was  administered  to  white  students  and  Form  B  to  black  sf  jdents* 
Administrations  took  place  in  study  halls  during  the  time  of  the  onsite  visit  to  each 
school .  Participation  on  the  part  of  the  student  was  voluntary.  The  sample  was  not 
necessarily  representative  of  the  total  school  population . 
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The  purpose  of  the  inventory  was  to  get  an  additional  reading  of  students'  be- 
liefs about  and  cognitions  of  members  of  the  opposite  race^  with  the  hopes  of 
determining  how  such  beliefs  and  cognitions  affect  their  behavior  toward  the 
opposite  race.  The  inventory  was  aLikert-type  scale  which  asked  students  to  Indi- 
cate their  agreement  with  each  of  twenty-three  items  by  checking  Strongly  Agree^ 
Agree,  Unsure,  Disagree  or  Strongly  Disagree.  A  frequency  check  was  made  to 
determine  the  number  and  percentage  of  students  who  responded  on  each  item. 

Tables  12-14  summarize  items  found  on  Form  A,  and  Tables  15-17  summarize 
those  found  on  Fomi       The  choices  Strongly  Agree,  Agree,  Unsure,  Disagree, 
and  Strongly  Disagree  were  converted  to  values  from  one  to  five  with  one  being 
Strongly  Agree  and  five  being  Strongly  Disagree. 
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After  obtaining  a  frequency  count  for  each  item  an  attempt  was  mcde  to  de- 
termine which  items  in  the  inventory  were  highly  related  to  each  other.  For  this 
purpose  the  statistical  technique  of  factor  analysis  was  used.  The  purpose 
factor  analysis  in  this  case  would  be  to  identify  clusters. of  interrelated  ite><is  in 
order  to  clarify  the  conceptual  content  of  the  quastionnaire  and  to  aid  in  the 
removal  of  highly  specific  and  uninfomiative  items. 

On  the  basis  of  item  correlations,  a  table  of  factor  loadings  was  obt  Jined  using 
\\ie  conventional  method  of  principle  factor  analysis  (Tucker  communality  estimates. 
Kaiser's  latent  root  one  criterion  for  number  of  factors)  followed  by  varimax  and 
promox  rotation. 

The  factor  analysis  h  useful  for  identifv'r  g  homogeneous  subsets  of  items  and 
can  be  regardv  '  as  u  descriptive  classific  j^ioc  of  the  Ihtw:^  on  each  instrument. 
In  this  case  it  resulted  in  the  Identification  of  seven  fe  tors  txi  each  form.  Items 
which  have  high  loadings  on  each  factor  can  be  expected     be  highly  related  in 
terms  of  their  observed  correlations.  On  the  basis  of  the  ^^^omox  primary  factor 
loadings  the  factors  which  appear  below  were  identified.  Also  a  table  of  correlation 
among  the  items  with  loadings     .30  Is  presented  for  each  factor. 


Form  A 

Factor  I — Belief  in  over-aggressiveness  and  exploitative  tendencies  of  blacks. 

Loading  Item  No,  Item/Description 

.95  19  Racial  color  is  the  real  determinant  of 

behavior. 

.78  5  Minority  groups  are  over-sensitive. 

-.74  3  White  society  is  superior  to  minority  group 

societies. 

-.72  1  Color  is  not  important  in  individual  re- 

lation 

.58  6  Minority  groups  must  be  contro''«  . 
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Loading 
.46 

-.41 


Item  No, 
11 

2 


Itep'/I)escr^ption 

Minority  group  persons  are  trying  to  use 
whites. 

Open  recognition  ol  color  may  embarrass 
minority  groups. 


Item  Intercorrelations — Fact or— X 


19 

5 

3 

1 

6 

11 

2 

19 

.53 

.58 

-.51 

.45 

.37 

-.09 

5 

.53 

.51 

-.33 

.56 

.55 

.16 

3 

.58 

.51 

-.40 

,69 

.48 

.06 

1 

-.51 

-.33 

-.40 

-.38 

-.38 

.21 

6 

.45 

.56 

.69 

-.38 

.55 

.35 

11 

.37 

.55 

.48 

-.38 

.55 

.08 

2 

-.09 

.16 

.06 

.21 

.35 

.08 

Tables  12  and  13  give  a  comparison  of  responses,  by  sex,  on  each  of  the 
Items  relating  to  this  factor.    The  comparisons  for  this  and  other  factors 
are  listed  below.    For  the  purpose  of  this  study  those  responses,  listed  in 
percentages,  are  reported  in  three  categories'  Agree,  Unsure  and  Disagree. 
Strongly  Agree  and  Agree  were  combined  as  were  Disagree  and  Strongly  Disagree, 

Factor  I — Items — Form  A 
19    Racial  color  is  the  real  determinant  of  behavior. 


5    Minority  groups  arc  over-sensitive. 
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Male 

Female 

A 

13% 

18%  j 

U 

137. 

•  27% 
 4 

D 

65% 

54%  i 

52*. 

36% 

U 

17% 

27% 

D 

30% 

27% 

3    White  society  is  superior  to  minority  group 
societies. 


1    Color  is  not  import  .at  in  individual 
relationships. 


6    Minority  groups  must  be  controlled. 


11    Minority  group  persons  are  trying  to  use 
whites. 


"'ale 

Female 

A 

13% 

0% 

U 

13X 

18% 

D 

673: 

73% 

A 

72Z 

72% 

U 

17Z 

18% 

D 

9Z 

9% 

A 

26% 

9% 

U 

22% 

36% 

D 

48% 

49% 

A 

39% 

54% 

U 

22% 

45% 

D 

21% 

0% 

2    Open  recognition  of  color  may  embarrass 
minority  groups. 


A 
U 
D 


30% 

36% 

43% 

36% 

26% 

27% 

Factor  II — Belief  in  the  interdependaace  of  races. 


-.95 
-•56 

.56 


Item  No. 
12 


Item/Description 

Different  racial  groaps  need  to  depend  upon 
«*ach  other. 

Members  of  minority  groups  are  individuals^ 
with  individual  feelings,  aspirations  and 
attitudes. 

Open  recognition  of  color  may  embarrass 
minority  groups • 
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Loadin.^ 
.54 


Item  No, 
10 
11 
14 


Itero/Descrlption 

"Liberal"  Whites  are  free  of  racism. 

Minority  persons  are  trying  to  use  whites. 

The  lower-class  Black  can  be  blamed  for  most 
of  the  prejudice  against  other  Blacks. 


Item  Intercorrelations — Factor — II 


12 

8 

2 

10 

11 

14 

12 

.45 

-.37 

-.38 

-.34 

-.26 

8 

.45 

-.42 

-.43 

-.33 

-.41 

?. 

-.37 

-.42 

.33 

.08 

.18 

10 

-.38 

-.43 

.33 

.36 

.41 

11 

-.34 

-.33 

.08 

.36 

.57 

14 

-.26 

.41 

.18 

.41 

■ 

.57 

Male/female  responses  fo.  items  in  this  factor  were: 


12    Different  racial  groups  need  to  depend  upon 
each  other. 


8    Members  of  minority  groups  are  individuals, 
with  individual  feelings,  aspirations  and 
attitudes. 


2    OpOiU  recogiition  of  color  m^y  embarrass 
minority  groups. 


Male 

Female 

A 

74% 

91% 

U 

9% 

9% 

D 

OZ 

0% 

J 

A 

742 

91% 

U 

0% 

0% 

P 

13% 

9% 

A 

26% 

27% 

U 

43% 

36% 

D  J 

30%  j 

— 't,   !. 

36% 

232 
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10    "Liberal"  Whites  are  free  of  racism. 


11    Minority  persons  are  trying  to  use  whites. 


A 
U 
D 

A 
U 
D 


Male 

Female 

26% 

27% 

43% 

36% 

30% 

36% 

21% 

0 

22% 

45% 

39% 

54% 

14    The  lower-class  Black  can  be  blamed  for  most 
of  the  prejudice  against  other  Blacks. 


A 
U 
D 


13% 

18% 

30% 

18% 

49% 

63% 

Factor  III — Belief  o'  whites'  knowledge  of  and  unuerstanding  of  black 
culture,  competence  and  mannerisms. 


Loading 
-.92 
•63 

-•63 

-•38 


Item  No. 
13 
18 


11 


Item/Description 

Minority  groups  want  a  responsible  Society. 

Aii  members  of  minority  groups  are  pretty 
much  alike  in  their  attitudes  and  behaviors. 

Minority  groups  have  a  heritage  of  which  they 
can  be  proud. 

Minority  persons  are  trying        use  wtiites. 


Item  Intercorrelations — Factor—  II 


13 

18 

4 

11 

13 

1 

-.46 

.51 

.06 

18 

-.46 

-.58 

,25 

4 

.51 

-.58 

-.20 

11 

t 

.06 

-.20 
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Male/femnle  responses  for  items  in  this  factor  were  as  follows. 
13    Minority  groups  want  a  responsible  society. 


18    All  mesnbers  of  mnority  groups  are  pretty 
much  alike  in  t  air  attitudes  and  behavior. 


4    Minority  groups  have  a  heritage  of  which 
they  can  be  proud. 


11    Minority  persons  are  trying  to  use  whit 


Factor— IV— Belief  in  the  infetlorny  of  blacks 


A 
U 
D 

A 
U 
D 

A 
U 
D 

A 
U 
D 


Loading 

Item  No. 

.67 

2' 

.50 

14 

-.43 

7 

Lon 


Male 

Female 

56% 

54% 

.  222 

27% 

48% 

18% 

26% 

27% 

22% 

18% 

52% 

54% 

74% 

64% 

26% 

18% 

0% 

10% 

21% 

0% 

22% 

45% 

39% 

54% 

Item/Descrlptlc 

Black  supervisors,  managers  and  administrators 
are  appointed  because  they  are  blacko 

The  lower-class  Black  can  be  blamed  for  most 
of  the  prejudice  against  Blacks » 

itost  minority  groups  can  handle  Whites'  hi^neBt 
behavior  and  feelings. 


Item  Intercorrelatlons — Factor — IV 


22 

14 

7 

22 

.36 

-.13 

14 

.36 

-.55 

7 

-.13 

-.55 

Male/female  responses  for  items  on  this  fr  :tor  were: 


Male 

Female 

22    Black  supervisors »  managers  and  administrators 
.  are  appointed  because  they  are  black. 

A 

39Z 

54% 

i 

U 

43Z 

27% 

D 

17Z 

18% 

14    The  lower-class  Black  can  be  blamed  for  most 
of  the  prejudice  against  Blacks. 

A 

13% 

18% 

U 

30% 

18% 

• 

D 

39% 

63% 

7    Most  minority  groups  can  handle  Whites*  honest 
behavior  and  feelings. 


A 
U 
D 


30% 

27% 

30% 

55% 

22% 

9% 

Factor — V — Belief  In  the  need,  desire  and  value  of  blacks  being  a  part 
of  white  society. 

Loading  Item  No.  Item/Description 

•82  17  Minority,  groups  will  always  welcome  and 

appreciate,  inclusion  in  white  Goclety. 

•  65  23  There  should  be  laws  restricting  in  :erracial 

marriage. 

•61  7  Most  minority  gt^ups  can  handle  Whites*  honest 

behavior  and  ieelings* 
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Item  Intercorrelations — Factor — V 


17 

23 

7 

17 

.39 

.30 

23 

.39 

-.04 

7 

.30 

-.04 

Male/female  responses  for  items  in  this  factor  were: 


17    Minority  groups  will  always  welcome  and 
appreciate  inclusion  in  white  society. 


23    There  should  be  laws  estricting 
Interracial  marriage. 


Male 

Female 

A 

9% 

9% 

U 

22Z 

36% 

D 

65Z 

55X 

A 

13% 

9X 

U 

9% 

9% 

D 

79X 

82% 

7    Most  minority  groups  can  handle  Whites* 
honest  behavior  and  feelings. 


A 
U 
0 


30% 

27% 

30% 

55Z 

22% 

9% 

Factor  VI-- Belief  in  impatience  of  blacks  with  the  ability  of  whites  to 
empathize  with  minority  prcbelms. 


Loading 
.90 
.77 


Item  No. 
16 
15 


Item/Description 

Most  minority  groups  are  angry. 

Whites  cannot  fully  understand  what  it  means 
to  be  a  member  of  a  minority  group. 
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Item  Intercorrelacions — Factor — VI 
16  15 


^6 
IS 


.37 

.37 

Uhen  there  are  only  one  or  two  items  in  a  factor,,  it  is  cli:-:£icult  to 
tell  exactly  what  they  mean;  however^  the  one  and  two  factor  items  are 
presented  anyway*    Male/fetoale  responses  on  iteui^  in  this  factor  were  as 
follower  ^ 

16    Most  minority  groups  are  angry. 


Male 

Female 

A 

39% 

36% 

U 

22% 

45% 

D 

22Z 

18% 

15    Whites  cannot  fully  understand  what  it 
means  to  be  a  member  of  a  minority  group. 

A 

30% 

277, 

U 

22% 

97. 

D 

30% 

54% 

Factor  VII— Belief  in  the  worth  of  individuals, 

regardless  of 

color. 

Loading 
•90 
-.59 

.35 


Item  No. 
20 
1 

22 


Item/Description 

I  may  be  a  part  of  the  problem. 

Color  is  not  important  in  Individual 
relationships. 

Black  supervisors,  managers  and  administrators 
are  appointed  because  they  are  black* 


It^m  Intercorrelations — Factor  VII 


2a 

1 

22 

20 

-.23 

.06 

1 

-.23 

-.36 

22 

.06 

-.36 

n-E63 


Male/female  responses  were: 
20    I  may  be  a  part  of  the  problem. 


Male 

Female 

A 

A3Z 

73% 

U 

13Z 

9% 

D 

35Z 

18% 

1    Color  is  not  important  in  individual 
relationships. 


A 
U 
D 


9% 

9% 

18% 

74% 

72% 

22    Blac3c  supervisors,  managers  and  administrators 
are  appointed  because  they  are  black. 


Fact 

Loading 
.83 

.73 

.60 
.56 
.52 

„42 

.42 

.34 
.34 


A 
U 
D 


18% 

43% 

27% 

39:^ 

54% 

Form  B 

iilief  in  racist  tendencies  in  whites. 

Item/Description 


Iteru^fo 
17 

19 

16 
18 

22 

23 
13 

3 
14 


Whites  are  united  in  their  attitude  toward 
minority  groups. 

Racial  color  is  the  real  determinant  of 
behavior. 

All  whites  are  racis  s. 
All  whites  are  alike.  • 

Black  supervisors,  managers  and  adninlstracotfs 
are  appointed  because  they  are  qualified. 

There  should  be  laws  restricting  interracial 
marriage. 

White  persons  on  the  whole  tend  to  Improve 
other  minority  groups  with  which  they  come 
into  contact. 


Whites  cannot  and  will  not  change  except  by  fprqe^ 

The  lower-class  white  is  the  root  of  racial 
prejudice  against  minorities. 


1 


Item  Intercorrelations — Factor  I 


17 

19 

16 

18 

22 

23 

13 

3 

14 

17 

— 

.49 

.42 

.54 

.28 

.34 

.27 

.27 

.14 

19 

.49 

.22 

.22 

.28 

.34 

.32 

.23 

.20 

16 

.42 

.22 

.50 

.22 

.17 

.21 

.18 

.02 

18 

.54 

.22 

.50 

.20 

.41 

.01 

.47 

.01 

22 

.28 

.28 

.22 

.20 

.12 

.24 

.18 

.44 

23 

.34 

'.34 

.17 

.41 

.12 

.07 

.16 

.07 

13 

.27 

.32 

.21 

.01 

.24 

.07 

.20 

.23 

3 

.27 

.23 

.18 

.47 

.18 

.16 

.20 

.11 

1^ 

.14 

.20 

.02 

.01 

.44 

.07 

.23 

.11 

Tables  15  and  16  show  a  comparison  of  responses,^  by  sex,  on  each  of 
the  items  relating  to  this  factor.    The  comparisons  for  this  and  other 
factors  are  listed  below.    As  with  the  reporting  of  Form  A  results, 
responses  are  listed  in  percentages  and  are  reported  in  three  Categories^--- 
Agree,  Unsure  and  Disagree.    Strongly  Agree  and  Agree  were  combined  as 
were  Disagree  and  Strongly  Disagree. 

Factor  I — Items — Form  B 


17    Whites  are  united  in  their  attitudes 
toward  minority  groups. 


19    Racial  color  is  the  real  determinant  of 
behavior. 
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Hale 

Female 

33% 

20% 

u 

39Z 

40% 

D 

26% 

28% 

A 

45% 

12% 

U 

26% 

36% 

D 

29% 

44% 

Male 

Female 

16    All  t'hites  are  racists. 

A 

9% 

0% 

U 

35% 

32% 

D 

32% 

56% 

18    All  whites  are  alike. 


22    Black  supervisors,  ma^'^.agers  and  administrators 
are  appointed  because  they  are  qualified. 


A 

9% 

8% 

U 

19% 

8% 

D 

68% 

76% 

A 

65% 

48% 

U 

19% 

28% 

D 

9% 

16% 

23    There  should  be  laws  restricting  interracial 
marriage. 


A 
U 
D 


12% 

8% 

19% 

20% 

77% 

64% 

13    White  persons  on  the  wholn  tarA  to  improve 
other  minority  groups  with  which  they  come 

A 

19% 

12% 

into  contact. 

U 

35% 

56% 

D 

19% 

20% 

3    Whites  cannot  and  will  not  change  except  by 
force. 


A 
U 
O 


23% 

32% 

39% 

36% 

38% 

28% 

ERIC 
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preJ.Hce  against  minorities. 


Male 

Female 

of  racial  ^ 

39% 

40% 

U 

16Z 

36% 

D 

19% 

12% 

Loading 

.72 

.68 

.66 
.62 

.46 


Factor  II — Belief  in  the  interdependence  of  races. 
Item  No. 


8 
12 

10 

7 
14 

22 


Item/Description 

Whites  are  human  and,  whether  they  should  or 
not,  do  have  their  own  hangups. 

Different  racial  groups  need  to  depend  upon 
each  other. 

Discussion  and  cooperation  are  possible  ways 
to  achieve  progress. 

Some  whites  can  help  and  "do  their  own  thing." 

The  lower-class  white  is  the  root  of  racial 
prejudice  against  minorities. 

Black  supervisors,  managers  and  administrators 
are  appointed  because  they  are  qualified. 


Item  Intercorrelatlons — Factor  II 


8 

12 

10 

7 

14 

22 

8 

.43 

.64 

.54 

.23 

.13 

12 

.43 

.33 

.31 

.06 

.18 

10 

.64 

.33 

.34 

.36 

.22 

7 

.54 

.31 

.34 

.22 

.09 

14 

.23 

.06 

.36 

.22 

.44 

22 

.13 

.18 

.22 

.09 

.44 

Kale/female  responses  oxi  items  in  Factor  II  were: 


8    Whites  are  human  and,  whether  they  should 
or  not,  do  have  their  own  hangups. 
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Male 

Female 

A 

55% 

72% 

U 

10% 

16% 

D 

13% 

0% 

n-267 


Male  Female 


12    Different  racial  groups  need  to  depend 
upor*  each  other. 

A 

58% 

60% 

\. 

U 

6% 

16% 

D 

13% 

12% 

10    Discussion  and  cooperation  are  possible 
ways  to  achieve  progress. 

A 

58% 

72% 

U 

13% 

12% 

• 

D 

6% 

A% 

7    Some  whites  can  help  and  "do  their  own  thing." 


A 
U 
D 


51% 

76% 

19% 

12% 

6% 

0% 

14    The  lower- 
prejudice 

-class  white  is  the  root  of  racial 
against  minorities. 

A 

39% 

40% 

U 

16% 

36% 

D 

19% 

12% 

22    Black  supervisors,  managers  and  adainis ' rators 
are  appointed  because  they  are  qualifie 

A 

65% 

8% 

U 

19% 

20% 

D 

9% 

64% 

Factor  III — Belief  in  the  trustfulness  and  truthfulness  of  whites* 


Loading 
.71 
.71 

.65 

.42 


Item  No. 
5 
11 

9 

3 


Ii:em/Description 
Ifliites  are  distrustful. 

Whites  are  always  trying  to  use  members  of 
minority  groups. 

Whites  will  let  you  down  when  the  going  gets 
tough. 

Whites  cannot  and  will  not  change  except  by 
force.  I  - 
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Item  Intercorrelations~Factor  III 


5 

11 

9 

3 

5 

.33 

.39 

.35 

11 

.33 

.35 

.27 

9 

.39 

.35 

.24 

3 

.35 

.27 

.2A 

Male/female  responses  on  Factor  III  were  as  follows. 


5    Whites  are  distrustful. 


11    Whites  are  always  trying  to  use  members 
of  minority  groups. 


9    Whites  will  let  you  down  when  the  going 
gets  tough. 


3    Whites  cannot  and  will  not  change  except 
by  force^v 


naxe 

r  emaxe 

A 

29Z 

2A% 

U 

39% 

56% 

D 

32Z 

12% 

A 

26% 

2A% 

U 

39% 

A0% 

D 

12% 

24% 

A 

19% 

28% 

U 

32% 

44% 

D 

26% 

16% 

A 

23% 

32% 

U 

39% 

36% 

D 

38% 

28% 

.  n-269 

ERIC 


Both  Form  A  and  Form  B  of  the  Social  Belief  Inventory  provided  useful  and 
interesting  information  about  the  attitudes  of  students  toward  the  opposite  race* 
However,  the  writer  chose  to  refrain  from  drawing  conclusions  about  how 
students'  beliefs  and  cognitions  affect  their  behavior  toward  the  opposite  race 
because  of:  (1)  the  unsystematic  way  the  sample  was  drawn,  (2)  the  limited  number 
of  variables  looked  at,  and  (3)  the  size  of  the  sample.  Even  so,  it  was  interesting 
to  note  the  comparability  of  responses  between  males  and  females  for  items  in  each 
factor  for  both  forms  of  the  inventory. 

The  writer  noted  that  the  responses  of  white  males  and  white  females  to  each 
item  in  each  factor  were  very  similar.  There  was  only  one  exception  where  the 
difference  in  the  way  males  and  females  responded  to  a  question  differed  by  20 
percent  '^r  more.  The  item  is  identi  led  below: 

Item  11,  Factor  III:  Males-21%  Agree;  Females -0%  Agree • 

As  with  white  respondents,  black  males  and  black  females  maintained  a  high 
degree  of  consistency  in  the  way  they  responded  to  Inventory  items.  The  items  per 
factor  on  which  there  was  a  20  percent  or  r   re  difference  in  the  way  males  and 
females  responded  were: 

Item  19,  Factor  !:  Males-45%  Agrep;  Females-12%  Agree 

Item   7,  Factor  II:  Males-51%  Agree      males- 76%  Agree 

Item  22,  Factor  II:  Males  65%  Agree;  Females-8%  Agree 

Item  21,  Factor  VII:  Males-52%  Disagree;  Females-72%  Disagree 
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Factor  IV — Belief  in  humaneness  of  whites  as  evidenced  by  a  change  in 
their  attitudes  toward  blacks. 


Loading 
.86 
.63, 

.39 
-.34 


Item  No. 
15 
4 

13 
18 


Item/Description 
Some  whites  have  "Soul." 

White  persons  are  less  prejudiced  today  than 
they  used  to  be. 

White  persons  on  the  whole  tend  to  Improve 
other  minority  groups  with  which  they  come 
into  contact. 

All  whites  are  alike. 


Item  Intercorrelations~Factor  IV 


i:- 

4 

13 

18 

15 

.32 

.28 

.33 

A 

.32 

.20 

.23 

13 

.28 

.20 

.01 

18 

.33 

.23 

.01 

Male/female  responses  for  Factor  IV: 
15    Some  whites  have  "Soul." 


4    White  persons  are  less  prejudiced  today 
than  they  used  to  be. 


Male 

Female 

A 

36Z 

36% 

U 

19% 

2A% 

D 

22X 

28% 

A 

48Z 

44% 

U 

25% 

32% 

D 

22% 

20% 

13  White  persons  on  the  whole  tend  to 
improve  other  minority  groups  with 
vhich  they  come  into  contact. 


A 
U 
D 
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19% 

12% 

35% 

56% 

19% 

20% 

18    All  whites  are  alike. 


i-lale 

Female 

A 

9% 

8% 

U 

19% 

8Z 

D 

68% 

76% 

Loading 
.91 
.59 

.39 


Factor  V — Belief  in  the  superiority  of  whites. 

Item  No,  Item/Description 
I  may  be  part  of  the  problem. 


20 
13 

12 


White  persons  on  the  whole  tend  to  improve 
other  minority  groups  with  which  they  come 
into  contact* 

Different  racial  groups  need  to  depend  upon 
each  other. 

Item  Intercorrelations — Factor  V 


20 

13 

12 

20 

-.A3 

.11 

13 

-.A3 

.OA 

12 

.11 

.OA 

Male/female  responses  on  Factor  V: 
20    I  miiy  be  part  of  the  problem. 


Male 

Female 

A 

22% 

36% 

U 

29% 

36% 

D 

A5% 

20% 

13    White  persons  on  the  whole  tend  to 
improve  other  minority  groups  with 

A 

19% 

12% 

which  they  cone  into  contact. 

U 

35% 

56% 

D 

19% 

20% 

12    Different  racial 
depend  upon  each 

groups  need  to 
other. 

A 

58% 

60% 

U 

6X 

16% 
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D 

13% 

12% 

Factor  VI~Bellef  In  blacks'  ability  to  size  up  whites  and  to 
negotiate  the  system* 


Loading 
.78 

.71 
-.42 


Item  No^  Item/Description 

1  Whites  are  not  really  trying  to  understand 
the  situation  of  minority  groups • 

2  The  best  way  to  be  seen  is  to  be  heard. 

4  White  persons  are  less  prejudiced  today  than 

they  used  to  be« 

Item  Intercorrelatlons — Factor  VI 


1 

1 

2 

4 

1 

1 — 

.33 

-.17 

2 

.33 

-.23 

4 

-.17 

-.23 

Male/female  responses  for  Factor  VI: 

1  Whites  are  not  really  trying  to  understand 
.    the  situation  of  minority  groups. 


Male 

Female 

A 

22Z 

32% 

U 

6iZ 

56% 

D 

16Z 

8% 

2    The  best  way  to  bc^  seen  is  to  be  heard. 


4    White  persons  are  less  prejudiced  today 
than  they  used  to  be« 


A 

71% 

40% 

U 

6% 

28% 

" 

22% 

28% 

A 

48% 

44% 

U 

29% 

32% 

D 

22% 

20% 
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Factor  VII — Belief  in  blacks'  ability  to  understand  and  handle  the 
exploitative  tendemids  in  whites. 


Loading 
-.79 

-.59 
.45 


Item  No. 
6 

21 
9 


Item/Description 
Whites  muat  deal  on  minority  group  terms 

Blacks  cause  neighborhoods  to  run  dotim. 

Whites  will  let  you  down  when  the  going 
gets  tough.. 


Item  Intercorrelations — Factor  VII 


6 

21 

9 

6 

.22 

.31 

21 

.22 

-.13 

9 

.31 

-.13 

Hale/female  responses  for  Factor  VII: 

6    Whites  must  deal  on  minority  groups 
terms  now. 


21    Blacks  cause  neighborhoods  to  run  down. 


Male 

Female 

A 

61% 

36% 

U 

26Z 

D 

13Z 

8% 

A 

3X 

12% 

U 

42Z 

8% 

D 

52X 

72% 

9    Whites  will  let  you  down  when  the  going 
gets  tough. 


A 
U 
D 


19% 

28% 

32% 

44% 

26% 

16% 

CHAPTER  VI 


ANALYSES— PLAN,  PROGRAMS,  PRACTICES,  PROCEDURES 

A  Summary  of  Durham  City  Schools  District  Plan 

On  June  26,  1970  the  Board  of  Education  for  Durham  Ciry  Schools  submitted 
to  the  U.S,  Middle  District  of  North  Carolina  a  "Plan  For  Further  Desegregation 
of  The  Durham  City  Schools'^  in  response  to  a  directive  froTi  ihe  court,  to  provide 
a  new  plan  for  further  integregation     city  schools  without  a  continuation  of  the 
seven-year-old  "freedom  of  choice"  plan.  Tlie  court  order  came  in  the  wake  of  a 
oiotion  filed  by  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund. 

The  plori,  which  became  operative  during  the  1970-71  school  year,  remains 
in  effect  trxlay.  It  contained  fourteen  points  that  were  detailed  in  Chapter  II; 
they  are  summarized  below: 

1 .    The  district  would  operat:^  25  schools— two  (2)  high  schools,  six  (6) 
juniui  highs,  and  sixteen  (16)  elementary, 

2r    Attendance  zones  would  be  established  for  each  schooL 

3.  Allowances  were  made  for  seniors  to  complete  their  schooling  at 
the  school  they  attendecJ  during  1969-70*  Sophomore  and 
juniors  were  not  excepted  • 

4.  Jir  ior  high  st(.Klents  were  assigned  to  schools  within  the  attendance 
area  of  thair  legal  residence  • 

5.  Elementary  students  were  assigned  to  schools  within  the  attendance 
oreo  of  their  legal  residence. 

6.  Geographical  areas  established  for  1970-71  lesulted  in  racial  mixture 
in  each  of  the  district's  schools • 

7.  Majority  students  could  opt  to  attend  a  school  in  which  their  race  was 
in  the  minority. 
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8.  Excepfional  Siudenfs  of  all  kinds  w^re  assigned  to  facilities  designed 
for  thorn  without  regard  to  rcce. 

9.  The  Superintendent  maintained  the  right  to  change  students*  assignments 
in  hardship  cases. 

10.  The  Board  reserved  the  r^ghr  to  re-define  ait^ndance  area  and  compo- 
sition of  school  without  effecting  the  unitary  character  of  the  school 
system . 

11 .  Students  legally  res:i!ing  outside  the  district  were  dervied  attendance  with 
or  without  pay,  1970-71  seniors  e^vcepted. 

12.  Faculties  were  assigned  to  reflect  the  black/white  ratio  district-wide.  .  . 
Teachers  end  other  proressionai  personnel  were  not  to  be  dismissed, 
demoted,  retained  or  passed  over  for  re-employmeht  or  promotion  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  etc.  •  .  * 

13.  All  courses,  facilities,  programs  and  extra-curricular  activities  at  any 
school  wore  made  equally  available  to  all  students  in  a  given  school. 

14.  The  Board  was  to  submit  a  r.^port  of  the  racial  composition  of  faculty 
and  stuc'ents  per  school  by  October  15,  1970. 

Not  specified  in  these  points,  but  still  a  part  of  the  desegregation  process,  was 
the  pairing  of  six  elementary  schools.  Schools  that  wore  formerly  organized  in  grades 
1  through  6  were  reorganized —two  schools  became  occupied  by  grades  1  and  2  and 
paired  with  two  that  handled  grades  3  through  6.  One  school  was  established  for 
grades  1  through  3  and  paired  with  one  that  housed  grades  4  through  6. 

As  point  six  above  summarizes,  the  district's  plan  resulted  in  racial  mixture  in 
each  of  the  district's  schools.  However,  as  Table  2  showed,  such  mixture  was  not 
reflective  cf  the  black/white  population  in  the  community  at  large.  The  Board  of 
Education  rejected  the  notion  of  having  each  school's  racial  composition/  as  far 
as  students  were  concerned,  mirror  the  community's  population.  It  was  not  unaware, 
however,  that  the  fluctuation  in  enrollment  and  the  loss  of  students  did  create  on 
unstable  situation  in  the  district. 

During  the  1971-72  school  year  the  Board,  being  concerned  abou^  the  possible 
intervention  of  the  courts,  drafted  c  plan  that  would  have  distributed  the  diminishing 
white  population  more  evenly  in  the  schools.  The  plan  called  for  tripling  the 
number  of  students  bussed,  closing  a  predominantly  black  elementory  school,  con- 
verting one  junior  high  to  a  vocational  center,  pairing  of  several  elementary  schools 
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and  sending  one-sixth  of  all  junior  high  students  to  distant  schools.  When  it 
became  apparent  that  the  initiative  taken  by  the  Board  was  meeting  sharp 
criticism   the  Board  retreated  and  continued  to  operate  under  the  same  plan 
ordered  and  approved  in  1970.  Table  18  shows  the  current  enrollments  by  race 
and  schools.  It  shows  that  black  enrollment  in  regular  classes  rose  2  percent 
(from  68%  to  70%)  from  1972-73  to  1973-74.  There  was  a  corresponding  drop 
of  2  percent  in  white  enrollment.  The  fluctuation  appears  minimal  here.  How- 
ever, when  enrollment  data  from  the  firet  operating  year  of  the  plan  is  compared  to 
to  the  current  total  enrollment,  a  different  picture  unfolds.  In  1970-71,  59  percent 
of  the  district's  students  were  black.  In  1973-74,  the  number  had  increased  to 
70  percent. 

Durham  City  School  District— A  Comparative 
Desegregation  Study  Site 

Durhan  City  School  District  was  selected  as  a  participant  in  this  project  because 
it  was  identified  from  source  data  as  a  district  that  developed  and  implerren  ed  a 
conflict-free  and  effective  plan .  The  project's  major  purpose  was  to  identUy_ 
districts  that  had  been  effective  and  successful  in  their  attempts  at  breaking  the  ^ 
bonds  of  segregation  and  to  describe  the  processes  tf  -.^  led  to  effectiveness  and/or 
success . 

Seven  criteria,  and  accompanying  indicators,  were  used  in  measuring  the  degree 
to  which  a  district  was  effective.  Some  of  the  criteria  were  minimally  used  in  se- 
lecting districts.  Most  of  the  criteria  were  applied  after  selection.  Durham  City 
School  District  was  matched  against  these  criteria  before  and  after  selection  to  de- 
lennine  the  effectiveness  end  the  status  of  its  plan,  its  programs  and  its  practices 
and  procedures.  On  the  basis  of  observation  and  conversation,  the  following  is  on 
analysis  of  the  match. 

Criterion  1 .  Evidence  that  majority  and  minority  students  and  staff  are 

structurally  integrated*  into  the  social  system  of  the  school 
so  both  hold  statuses  and  play  roles  that  are  equal  in  power 


♦Structural  Integration  (definition  used  by  the  California  State  Department  of 
Education).  .  .that  situation  in  which  staff  members,  children  and  parents  of  all  ^ 
ethnic  groups  hold  statuses  and  play  roles  throughout  the  school  system  that  ore  equiv- 
alent in  power  and  prestige  lo  those  statuses  occupied  by  members  of  other  ethnic  groups. 
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TABLE  18 


1973-74  Enrollment*  Data  by  Schools 

Durham  City  Schools 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

(Totals  Inclusive  of  Only  Black  and  White  Students) 


School 

Grarje/Level 

Enrollment 

White 
No.  % 

Black 
No.  Z 

Durham  High 

10-12 

1247 

559 

45Z 

688 

55i 

Hillside  High 

10-12 

1206 

261 

22% 

945 

782 

Brogden  Junior 

7-9 

441 

355 

80% 

86 

20Z 

Carr  Junior 

7-9 

320 

124 

39% 

196 

612 

Holton  Junior 

7-9 

514 

260 

51% 

254 

492 

Rogers-Herr  Junior 

7-9 

381 

71 

19% 

310 

812 

Shephard  Junior 

7-9 

465 

17 

4% 

448 

962 

Whit ted  Junior 

7-9 

535 

37 

7% 

498 

932 

Burton  Elementary 

1-6 

492 

36 

7% 

456 

932 

Club  Boulevard  Elementary 

4-6 

348 

137 

46% 

189 

542 

East  End  Elementary 

1-3 

291 

108 

37% 

183 

632 

Fayetteville  Elementary 

3-6 

509 

57 

11% 

452 

892 

R.  N.  Harris  Elementary 

1-2 

238 

42 

18% 

196 

822 

Holloway  Elementary 

1-6 

351 

162 

46% 

189 

542 

Lakeuood  Elementary 

1-2 

196 

35 

18% 

160 

822 

Lyon  Park  Elementary 

1-6 

174 

31 

197 

141 

812 

Mbrehead  Elenentary 

1-6 

175 

60 

34% 

115 

662 

North  Durham  Elementary 

1-6 

185 

56 

30% 

130 

702 

y.  C.  Pearson  Elementary 

1-6 

433 

9 

2% 

A24 

982 

E.  K.  Powe  Elementary 

1-6 

285 

205 

72% 

80 

282 

Y.  E.  Smith  ElementaT^r 

3-6 

443 

107 

24% 

336 

762 

C.  C.  Spaulding  Elementary 

1-6 

402 

12 

37, 

390 

972 

Walltown  Elementary 

1-6 

187 

88 

52% 

90 

482 

George  Watts  Elementary 

1-6 

210 

115 

55% 

95 

452 

Cooperative 

39 

3 

8% 

36 

702 

TOTALS 

10,068 

2,947 

30% 

7,087 

702 

*Totals  as  of  10th  Day  of  School  for  Regular  Classes  Only, 
kindergarten.  Academically  Talented,  Educable  and  Trainable 


Classes  Excluded. 
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and  prestige. 

Critericxi  1 .  Indicators:  ^ 

1 .  Composition  of  student  body  in  each  school— -There  is  racial 
mixture  in  each  school  in  rtie  district.  The  School  Board 
:$ought  and  got  racial  mixture  rather  than  a  racial  pro- 
portion per  school  that  reglected  the  racial  makeup  of  the 
common ity-at-large.  The  decision  resulted  in  six  of  the 
25  schools  having  90%  or  more  black  students  enrolled. 

An  additional  five  schools  had  black  enrollments  in  excess 
of  80%  and  three  in  excess  of  70%. 

2.  Ethnic  composition  of  staff  in  schools— The  black/white  ratio 
of  teacher?,  in  the  district  was  53%  white  and  47%  black, 
for  princjpals  48%  white  and  52%  black.  According  to  rtie 
district'y,  plan,  "Faculties.  .  .shall  be  assigned  to  the  re- 
wective  schools  in  Hie  school  system  so  that  ratio  of  Negro 
i^>d  white  faculty  members  assigned  to  each  school  shall  be 
approximately  the  same  as  the  ratio  tlroughout  the  school 
system." 

3 .  Distribution  of  majority/minority  group  students  in  each 
class—At  rtie  elementary  level  it  was  observed  that 
heterogeneous  grouping  across  classes  was  the  general 
practice.  Skill  groups  for  subjects  such  as  reading  and  math 
were  used.  There  was  one  exception  observed .  One  school 
practiced  ability  grouping  across  the  school .  The  tendency 
was  for  a  disproportionate  number  of  blacks  to  be  assigned 
to  less  able  groups. 

At  the  junior  high  level,  qt  least  in  rtie  two  schools  visited, 
heterogeneous  grouping  seemed  to  prevail .  Class  compo- 
sition in  moior  classes  was  generally  closely  aligned  wirti 
the  racial  composition  of  the  school. 

No  racial  distribution  data  were  available  for  the  high  schools 
visited.  Interviews  wirti  professional  staff  revealed  c»i  cm- 
bivalence  toward  the  matter  in  which  students  are  distributed 
across  subjects.  Some  felt  rtiere  is  "hidden  ability  grouping," 
!Wne  felt  that  student  selecti  on  is  the  basis  of  whatever  blacks 
are  disproportionately  represented  in  advanced  type  courses, 
and  some  felt  rtiot  a  tracking  system  is  used  but  not  according 
to  roce . 
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4.  Discipline — Professional  staff  and  students  interviewed 
expressed  that  there  is  uniform  administration  of  disci- 
pline. 

5.  Integration  of  minority  groups  into  organizations  and 
activities  of  school — The  study  did  not  yield  conclusive  da 
data  on  this  point,  in  each  of  the  secondary  schools 
visited  Hie  white  student  was  the  minority  as  far  os 
numbers  were  concerned.  No  data  were  provided  on  the 
extent  of  student  participation  in  any  activities  at  the 
high  school  level.  As  for  the  junior  high  schools  visited, 
one  had  black/white  participation  in  school  athletics  that 
closely  resembled  the  racial  makeup  of  the  school.  The 
other  had  ali-black  teams;  however,  the  student  body  was 
93%  black  (See  Tables  8  and  9) .  As  for  participation  in 
other  clubs  and  organizations,  the  former  junior  high  listed 
G  50/50  split  for  the  student  council  and  cheering  squad, 
the  only  two  organizations  listed.  The  latter  showed  that 
there  is  white  participation  in  four  of  the  six  organizations 
listed  (See  Table  10) .  Two  of  the  four  organizations  have 
white  representation  that  exceeds  the  white  population  in 
the  school  • 

6.  Patterns  of  student/student  interaction — The  picture  varied. 
There  seemed  to  be  no  evidence  of  racial  tension,  but  there 
was  neither  solid  evidence  that  students  were  not  tacit!/ 
isolating  themselves  from  one  another.  When  or  wherever 
statements  were  made  that  students  interact  well,  the  situ- 
ation usually  occurred  during  school  hours;  friendship 
patterns  that  extend  beyond  the  environs  of  the  school  were 
very  limited. 

Criterion  2.  Evidence  that  .     ural/racial  isolotion  has  been  reduced  and  is  re- 
duced and  is  reflected  in  the  heterogeneity  of  ocademic  and 
nonacademic  activities. 

Criterion  2.  Indicators; 

1 .    (In  addition  to  all  of  the  above  indicators)  A  sense  of  feltow 
ship  and  mutual  respect,  os  demonstroted  by  staff  ond  student 
planning  exists — In  foimess  to  teachers  observed,  obser- 
vations were  neither  numerous  enough  nor  long  enough  for 
firm  conclusions  to  be  drawn  about  student/teacher  planning. 
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However,  on  the  basis  of  the  brief  look-see  observations 
that  did  take  place,  it  appeared  that  planning  was  a  function 
that  had  been  retained  by  teachers.  This  was  at  least  par- 
tially confinned  by  four  teacher^ during  interview  sessions, 
who  indicated  M  they  map  goals  and  strategies  as  well 
as  decide  content  for  their  classes. 

2.  Evidence  of  avoidance  of  academic  stereotyping—Though 
academic  stereotyping  did  hot  appear  to  be  running  ram- 
pant, there  was  little  clear  evidence  that  orchestrated 
attempts  were  being  or  had  been  made  to  avoid  such  through- 
out the  high  schools  in  the  district.  This  impression  was 
based  on  observations  and  interviews.  There  seemed  tx>  be 
more  of  an  awareness  of  the  need  for  such  avoidance  at  the 
junior  high  schools  visited  and  each  elementary  school 
except  one„   It  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  level  of  con- 
cern at  the  administrative  level  for  this  indicator  across  tho 
district. 

3.  Evidence  that  teachers  b  ve  the  authority  that  enables  them 
to  work  confidently  and  flexibly  with  students  of  varying" 
abilities  and  talents— Teachers  did  appear  to  have  the  free- 
dom to  vary  instruction  and  to  do  other  things  that  would 
enable  them  to  meet  the  different  needs  of  students  assigned 
to  them. 

Criterion  4.  Evidence  of  curricular  offerings  and  materials  reflecting  cultural 
diversity . 


Criterion  4.  Indicators:  . 

1 .  Curriculum  offerings  related  to  minority  experience  or  to 
maiority/minority  relations— There  was  evidence  of  some 
offerings  related  to  minorities,  e.g.,  black  studies  at  the 
secondary  levels,  black  authors  in  some  literature  classes, 
and  moltl-cultural  and  multi-level  texts  in  some  schools. 
Curricolym  offerings  and  materials  differed  from  school  to 
school.  Some  teachers,  when  interviewed,  indicated  that 
their  schools  hod  insufficient  or  no  materials.  They  ex- 
pressed strong  concern  about  this  point.  Several  indicated 
that  materials  were  on  order. 

2.  Library  volumes  related  to  minority  experience  or  by 
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minorify  authors — Volumetric  figures  were  not  col- 
lected from  the  libraries  in  schools  visited.  A  perusal 
of  three  iibraries,  two  in  predominantly  or  all-white 
schools  and  one  in  a  predominantly  all-black  school, 
revealed  that  there  are  minority-related  resource 
materials  avoilable  in  each.  Also,  it  was  found  thot 
each  subscribed  to  or  had  available  such  periodicals  as 
Ebony,  Negro  History  Bulletin  and  Black  VVorld. 

3.    Evidence  of  varied  instructional  techniques  designed  to 
meet  the  different  learning  styles  of  students — At  the 
upper  levels,  e.g.,  grades  7-12,  ciasses  were  taught  in 
a  traditional  manner.  The  mode  tended  to  be  the  teacher- 
dominated  lecture.  There  were  $ome  mstonces  of  students 
being  called  on  to  read  row  by  row  and  a  few  instances 
of  silent  reading.  No  unusual  iastructional  techniques 
were  in  evidence.  There  were  some  instances  of  con- 
ventional, whole-class  instructional  methods  being  used 
at  the  elementary  level.  However,  there  was  also  more 
evidence  of  different  grouping  patterns,  e.g.,  skill  groups 
in  reading  and  math  and  individualized  instruction,  being 
used  at  this  level . 

Criterion  5.   Evidence  of  successful  academic  achievement  by  both  majority  and 
minority  students* 

Criterion  5.  Indicators: 

1  •    Achievement  data  on  students  in  school — No  achievement 
data  were  collected  by  race  across  schools  in  the  district. 

Criterion  6.   Evidence  of  comprehensive  efforts  to  develop  and  offer  programs 
aimed  at  equalizing  educational  opportunity. 

Criterion  6.  Indicators: 

1 .    Evidence  of  use  of  Title  I,  ESAP  or  other  funds  to  develop 
compensatory  programs — There  was  evidence  that  ESAP 
funds  in  the  amount  of  $229,783  had  been  received  by  the 
district  for  "teacher  preparation  programs,  student-to- 
student  programs,  curriculum  revisions,  special  community 
programs  and  pupil  personnel  services.  .  .       The  team 
did  not  see  written  proposals  or  evaluations  thereof,  thus 
cannot  cite  the  specifics  of  the  programs. 
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2.  Evidence  of  use  of  resources  within  and  outside  the  school 
district  to  help  devise  programs  aimed  at  equalizing  edo- 
tional  opportunity-- There  seemed  to  be  evidence  that 
resources  at  the  central  office  were  used  to  aid  in  setting 
up  workshops  that  would  help  teachers  better  cope  with 
the  problems  of  desegregation .  It  was  mentioned  in  one 
interview  that  a  course  had  been  set  up  through  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  on  the  de- 
segregation process  and  made  available  for  interested 
teachers. 

3.  Attempts  at  in-service  training  aimed  at  program  develop- 
ment—ESAP  funds  were  committed  to  the  district  for 
curriculum  revisions  and  teacher  preparation  programs, 
among  other  things.  There  was  no  explanation  of  what 
revisions  were  made  nor  the  amount  of  t5me  spent  in  the 
preparation  of  teachers,  the  numbers  of  teachers  involved, 
and  so  forth  • 

Criterion  7.  Evidence  of  parent  and  community  involvement  in  the  desegregation 
process. 

Criterion  5.  Indicators: 

1 .  Existence  of  a  citizen's  committee,  or  advisory  committee, 
to  assist  with  desegregation  plans— There  was  no  evidence 
that  there  had  beesi  involvement  of  citizens  via  advisory 
committees  in  the  development  of  the  plan.  There  appeared 
to  be  minimal  involvement  in  the  implementation  process. 

2.  Evidence  of  bi-racial  school  committees— Such  committees 
did  not  exist  at  the  schools  visited. 

3.  Evidence  that  parents  and  school  community  are  kept  infomied 
about  problems  and  successes  in  the  integration  process—The 
news  medio  appeared  to  be  the  maior  source  of  information. 

It  is  used  quite  a  bit  to  keep  the  public  Informed. 
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CHAPTER  VII 


"INTEGRATION"  IN  RETROSPECT 
Some  Concluding  Observations 

Jane  Mercer,  A  sociologist  at  the  University  of  Cdlifronia  at  Riverside, 
California,  uses  in  her  studies  of  school  district's  desegregation  a  five-stage  policy 
model  designed  to  determine  where  on  the  segregation  to  integration  a  district 
falls.  Since  her  model  had  implications  for  this  paper  it  is  briefly  described  below: 

Stage  5  -         Moving  Toward  IntegraHon;  Philosophic  Stance — Equality  of 
educational  output,  cultural  pluralism. 

Stage  4  -        Comprehensive  Desegregation;  Philosophic  Stance— Schools 
should  have  the  same  ethnic  proportions  as  the  district's 
population,  students  should  hove  oquolity  of  educational 
opportunity — the  latter  defined  en  terms  of  input,  same 
teachers,  schools  and  f'jxfs. 

Stage  3  -        Token  Desegregctiorn  Thilocophic  Stance—District  no  longer 

denies  responssfcfjlly  <fo  desegregate,  it  alters  boundaries,  builds 
new  schools^  movm  twrord  open  enrollment  and  uses  as  the 
underlyfrnS  t^t^^me  f?e*^<ioir:  of  choice. 

Stage  2  -         De'rgcto  Etese^y/egctio^  Philosophic  StOTce~The  Board  of 

EducoiioTi  does  noFTiave  tfte  responsibility  to  change  a  pattern 
that  it  did  uoi  cause.  The  rr^asn  theme  is  Hie  neighborhood 
school.  ^ 

Stage  1  -        DeJure  Segregation;  Philosophic  Stanc^^—lt  is  nor  the  lega!  ; 

responsfluility  o^  the  Board  to  desegrote.  The  question  is  raised^ 
C5  to  whether  the  responsibility  belongs  to  the  state  or  to  the  :  ^  ^ 
district. 

Bosed  on  the  data  thc^  were  cbMected during  the  onsite  yisif  i^  on  ol^ 

servations  made  and  interviews  held,  it  is  the  writer Vopinioh^^^^^^ 
School  District  as  a  whole  has  moved  from  Stage  1  (in  Ihe  lofe 
(in  1973) .  While  it  is  true  that  the  "freedom  of  choice"  plan  tfyiqf 


1965-66  through  1969-70  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  plan  A\at  met  the  challenge 
and  mandaJe  of  the  court,  the  new  or  replacement  plan  resulted  in  more  mixing, 
but  in  c'^fferent  proportions  per  school .  The  plan,  whi  ;h  continues  to  govern  the 
operations  of  schools  in  1973-74,  fell  short  of  the  "Comprehensive  Desegregation" 
category  by  design,  though  cspects  of  this  category  mic;ht  be  found  in  some  facets 
of  the  district's  octivities.  >Vhile  rejecting  the  notion  of  developing  and  imple- 
menting a  plan  that  called  for  ethnic  proportions  in  each  school  which  resembled 
the  population  in  the  district  as  a  whole,  the  Board  approved  and  implemented  one 
thar  left  four  of  the  di  stric^s  24  schools  with  black  populations  of  93^  percent  or 
better  and  one  with  a  populaiion  of  84  percent.  Because  of  the  district's  inabil- 
ity to  revamp  its  plan  to  account  for  fluctuation  in  enrollment  and  the  loss  of 
students  (due  largely  to  "flight"  into  county  schools  and  private  academies)  the 
sihjQtion  has  changed  considerably.  Six  of  the  district's  schools  now  have  black 
populations  of  90  percent  or  more  and  five  additional  schools  have  80  percent  or 
more. 

When  using  the  Mercer  Model  to  explain  or  discuss  the  status  of  a  district's 
desegregation  plan  one  must  refrain  from  assuming  that  all  segments  of  the  com- 
munity are  at  the  some  point  on  the  continuum.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  Board 
of  Education  and  the  district  administration  could  be  a'  a  more  advanced  stage  or 
level  of  understanding,  operation  and/or  acceptance  that  parents,  other  persons 
in  the  community  or  even  members  of  the  professional  staff  in  the  district.  This 
is  often  true  because  of  obligations  placed  on  boards  of  education  and  school 
administrations  as  legal  entities  to  desegrspate  or  otherwise  rectify  some  ill  that 
might  heretofore  have  been  perpetuated.  .    e  example  of  this  difference  was  ^ 
seen  in  1971  when  the  Board,  who  were  concerned  about  Hie  possible  intervention 
of  the  court  because  of  the  instability  of  its  plan,  drafted  a  new  one  that  would  ^ 
distribute  the  white  population  more  evenly  in  schools.  The  plcai  called  for  a  trip- 
ling in  number  of  students  bussed,  the  closing  of  a  predominantly  black  elementary 
school,  converting  of  one  junior  high  to  a  vocational  center,  pairing  of  several 
elementary  schools  and  the  sending  of  one-sixth  of  all  junior  high  students  to 
distant  schools.  Such  a  plan  would  have  resembled  the  characteristics  of  Stage  4. 
However,  the  community  sharply  criticized  the  initiative  of  the  Board.  The  Board 
withdrew  consideration  of  the  plan . 


Final  Remarks 


The  data  in  this  report  were  gathered  basically  from  structured  and  unstructured 
interviews  and  from  formal  and  infonnrial  observations.  In  order  to  re-establish  the 
chronology  of  desegregation-related  events,  the  school  files  and  the  local  newspaper 
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were  searched  and  copied,  in  part.  Not  much  historical  data  were  available  from 
the  central  office  files. 


These  data  are  by  no  means  exhaustive.  They  were  collected  by  a  team  of 
four  persons  who  made  a  four-day  onsite  visit  to  the  Durham  Ciiy  School  District. 
Eight  of  the  district's  25  schools  were  visited.  Time  and  space  constraThh  made 
it  impossible  to  capture  and  record  all  of  the  significant  events  that  were 
happening  in  every  school  visited,  not  vo  mention  every  school  in  the  district. 
However,  the  tecam  attempted  to  sort  out  the  substance  of  all  conversations 
observations  and  to  summarize  them  correctly  and  objectively  with  the  hopes  that 
Durham's  historical  attempts  at  desegregating  its  schools  might  prove  enlightening 
to  others . 


P61EFACE 


A  word  of  special  thanks  and  appreciation  are  due  to 
school  people  at  all  levela,  and  to  community  people  for  the 
complete  cooperation  they  gave  during  the  four-day  study  of 
Ewing*s  attempts  to  racially  balance  its  schools.    A  special 
tribute  is  paid  to  Dr.  David  J*  Brittaln,  Superintendent, 
and  his  staff  for  making  the  study  possible. 
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CHAPTER  I 


BACKGROUND 

Ewing  Township  -  History  and  Government^ 


On  February  22,  1834  Ewing  Township  was  formed  by  an  Act  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature.    Named  for  the  late  Charles 
Ewing,  a  Chief  Justice  In  New  Jersey,  the  Township  Is  believed  to 
have  been  settled  around  1700  by  limnl  grants  basically  of  English 
and  Scottish  ancestry.    The  Township  was  mainly  a  woodland  area, 
prior  to  the  American  Revolution.    However,  post-Revolution 
activities  Included  embarkation  on  a  sustained  period  of 
agricultural  growth.    So  productive  was  the  agricultural  activity 
that  Ewing  was  labeled  "the  richest  soil  In  New  Jersey"  diiring  the 
mld-1800*s. 

Prior  to  1930,  Ewing* s  population  Increased  slowly.  Early 
development  was  characterized  by  the  springing  up  of  small  villages 
throughout  the  Township.    Its  close  proximity  to  Trenton  served  as 
an  attraction  to  city  residents  who,  while  working  in  or  about  the 
city,  wanted  to  escape  the  ills  of  the  city  by  residing  in  the 
suburbs.    This  attraction  led  to  Ewing  becoming  predominantly  a 
community  of  home  owners.    The  1970  census  listed  its  population 
at  32 » 831. 

Not  only  has  Ewing  become  attractive  to  home  owners,  it  has 
been  appealing  to  the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  to  Mercer  County, 
the  coimty  in  which  it  is  located.    This  is  evidenced  by  the  loca- 
tion of  institutions  that  are  owned  and  operated  by  the  state  and 
county  in  the  Township. 

Ewing  Township  is  governed  by  a  Township  Committee  of  five 
persons.    The  Committee  performs  all  the  legislative  functions 
set  by  the  limits  of  State  laws  and  delegated  to  the  municipal 
government.    Among  the  functions  the  Committee  performs  is  that  of 
adopting  and  supervising  the  administration  of  various  commissions » 
boards  and  agencies  within  the  Township,  including  the  Board  of 
Education. 


^Informatioi5  in  this  section  was  taken  primarily  from  the 
booklet  Rdow  Your  Town  which  was  prepared  in  the  late  1960*8  by 
The  League  of  Women  Voters  of  Ewing  Tbwnship. 
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Ewlng  Board  of  Education 


The  first  Ewing  Board  of  Education  was  formed  in  mid-1894. 
It  is  an  elected  body  consisting  of  nine  members  yaho  serve  without 
sal&ry  for  a  three-year  term.    The  Board  election  is  held  during  a 
non-partisan  election  in  February  at  which  time  three  candidates 
fill  vacancies  of  members  whose  terms  are  expiring.    Criteria  for 
membership  on  the  Board  are  (1)  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  over  21  years  of  age;  (2)  must  be  a  resident  in  the  school 
district  for  a  minimum  of  two  years;  (3)  must  be  able  to  read  and 
write;  and  (4)  must  have  no  interest  directly  or  indirectly  in 
any  contract  or  claim  against  the  Board.    The  1973-74  membership 
on  the  Ewing  Board  consists  of  six  males  and  three  females.  TWo 
of  the  latter  are  black. 

The  Board  of  Education  derives  its  authority  from  establiahed 
state  laws.    It  functions  independently  of  the  Township  government 
and  has  the  responsibility  for  establishing  school  policy,  includ- 
ing the  establishment  of  qualifications  for  staff  positions^ 
adhering  to  State  mini!!iuiu;  re*i;iirements;  employment  and  discharge 
of  personnel  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent;  establish- 
ment of  a  teacher  salary  guide  and  a  wage  scale  for  all  other  school 
personnel;  development  of  the  curricula  to  meet  the  needs  of  all 
students;  approval  of  purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies;  presenta** 
tion  of  the  annual  budget  to  the  voters  for  approval;  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  referenda  to  voters  on  the  question  of  additions  to 
school  buildings  or  other  facilities. 

The  Board's  organization  includes  a  Prei^ident,  Vice  President 
and  Secretary,  as  well  as  the  Superintendent.    It  is  further  sub- 
divided into  the  following  Standing  Committees  on  ^ich  members 
serve;    Buildings  and  Grounds;  Education,  Curriculum  and  School 
Policies;  Finance,  Budget  and  Insurance;  Adult  Education  and 
Federal  and  State  Programs;  Personnel;  Transportation;  Busine^n 
Practice  and  Student  Services;  and.  Public  Liaison  and  Publicity. 

Newspapers  and  public  meetings  are  tlie  major  public  vehicles 
through  which  the  Ewing  Board  of  Education  reports  to  the  public. 
The  agenda  for  c^ch  Board  meetlr^g  is  sent  to  the  press  in  advance 
to  inform  the  public.    Internally,  the  Board,  through  the  Siupfer- 
intendent's  office,  publishes  periodically  the  "Ewing  Township 
Board  of  Education  News*"    This  house  organ  is  sent  to  every  known 
resident  In  the  Township. 


Information  in  this  section  was  gleaned  from  Know  Ewing 
Sehools^  an  undated  booklet  prepared  by  The  Bid.ng  Township 
of  Women  Voters.  .  ; 


School  Administration 


The  Ewlng  Public  Schools  are  operated  under  the  direction  of 
a  Superintendent  vho  is  charged  with  carrying  out  the  policies 
established  by  the  Board,    He  is  assisted  by  two  assistant  super- 
intendents and  a  staff  of  about  fifteen  other  persons  in  the 
instructional  and  operational  services. 


Public  School  Facilities 


The  student  enrollnxent  in  Ewlng  Township  as  of  Deceinber,  1973 
was  59  246.    Thi§  student  population  is  housed  in  ten  schools-** 
seven  elementary  (K-S),  one  middle  school  (6-7),  one  junior  higlh 
(8-9)  and  one  high  school  (10-12).    Table  1  gives  a  breakdown  of 
the  grade-by-grade  and  school-by-school  enrollment. 


School  District  Prior  to  Desegregation 


An  editorial  appearing  in  the  April  27,  1971  issue  of  the 
Mercer  Messenger  Newspaper,  in  which  the  Ewlng  Reorganization  was 
discussed,  stated  that  as  the  district  looked  at  itself  In 
response  to  a  New  Jersey  Department  of  Education's  mandate  to 
reorganize: 

"What  they  saw  were  illogical,  gerrymandered  school 
districts;  racially  lopsided  schools,  makeshift  classes 
on  auditorium  stages  and  storage  rooms,  overcrowding  at 
the  Junior  hlgjh  schools;  expensive  duplications  at  two 
Junior  high  schools;  and  limited  or  inadequate  library 
facilities  at  the  elementairy  schools." 

Orgatilzationally,  ten  schools  constituted  the  Ewlng  School 
District  the  year  prior  to  desegregation,  or  to  "The  Seorganiza* 
tlon  Plan"  as  it  is  referred  to  in  Ewlng.    There  were  seven 
elementary  schools  (K-6),  two  Junior  high  schools  (7-9)  and  one 
senior  high  school  (10-12). 

The  school  district's  total  pupil  population  in  December,  1970, 
the  year  prior  to  desegregation  (or  reorganization  as  these  terms 
will  be  used  interchangeably)  was  5,570.    During  the  same  month 
during  the  first  year  of  reorganization  there  was  a  drop  in  enroll- 
ment of  39  students  (less  than  IZ).    The  enrollment  picture  over 
the  last  five  years,  including  the  year  of  reorganization,  was  as 
follows: 
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TABLE  X 

ZoroXlmtac— Evlog  Tcvxuhlp  PubXie  SchooXtf 
Dtc«nb«r,  X973 


Anchall 
EleiB. 

El«n. 

Flsk 
Eles. 

LAtmlag 
EXea. 

EXem. 

EXem. 

Reed 
Elem. 

AaeheiX  Fisher 
MiddXe  Jr. 

Evlag 

38 

50 

50 

60 

43  . 

A2. 

283t| 

Cr.  X 

44 

37 

38 

66 

64 

56 

51 

35«£^! 

Cr.  2 

46 

20  . 

32 

67 

75 

46 

59 

Cr.  3 

35 

41 

39 

57 

6X 

51 

57 

341  I 

Cr.  A 

33 

47 

43 

63 

72 

48 

6X 

Cr.  5 

38 

36 

47 

62 

65 

63 

7X 

Cr.  6 

383 

383  ? 

Cr.  7 

416 

Cr.  8 

459 

459 

.-r.  9 

452 

Cr.  10 

454 

454 

Cr.  IX 

453 

45*1 

Cr.  12 

451 

451 

S?.  Ed. 

XI 

X9 

28 

17 

X2  12 

5 

104  X 

TCTAL 

245 

23X 

199 

384 

3917 

'  335 

358 

811  923 

1363 

5,246 

Total  Earollment  Difference 


Deceniber  31,  1969  5,773 

December  31,  1970  5,570  -  203 

December  31,  1971*  5,531  -  39 

January  31,  1972  5,507  -  24 

December  31,  1972  5,443  -  64 

January  31,  1973  5,431  -  12 

December  31,  1973  5,246  -  185 

*The  year  of  "The  Reorganization  Plan"  or  desegregation. 


The  decrease  in  enrollment  came  as  no  surprise  to  school 
officials.    As  a  part  of  preliminary  studies,  school  officials 
studied  the  birth  rate  in  the  Township  during  the  decade  of  the 
60 's  and  they  studied  available  space  in  the  Township  for  future 
development.    The  birth  rate  picture  in  the  Township  was: 

Year  Births  Difference 

1961  532 

1962  424  -  108 

1963  288  -  36 

1964  410  +  22 

1965  432  +  22 

1966  425  -  7 

1967  394  -  31 

1968  395  +  1 

1969  391  -  4 

Total  decrease  since  1961        -  141 


School  officials  concluded  that  school  enrollments  will  not  Increase 
appreciably  in  the  near  future. 

Racial  Distributions  of  Students 
Year  Prior  to  Desegregation 


The  non%*ite  population  In  the  Ewing  Schools  before  regrganiza- 
tlon  was  18%,  plus  or  minus  2%.  This  reflects  the  white/nonwhite 
ratio  that  existed  in  the  Township.  The  factor  that  led  to  Ewlng 
being  considered  racially  Imbalanced,  or  to  certain  schools  being 
labeled  racially  lopsided  was  the  way  the  18%  were  distributed  In 
the  schools. 

Table  2  shows  that  the  Lanning,  Reed  and  Anthell  Elementary 
Schools  had  a  disproportionate  number  of  non^ite  students  when 
considering  the  percentage  of  these  students  in  the  district.  Lore 
Elementary  had  no  nonwhite  pupils ;  and  Fisk  Elementary  had  a.  minimal 
number.    Only  two  of  the  elemendary  schools.  Fisher  and  Parkway, 
had  white/nonwhite  racial  dlBtrilmtions  of  students  that  reflected 
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TABLE  2 


Noa-Whica  Enrollm«ac  and  PercentagM 
One  Year  Prior  Co  Reorganlzatioa 
(Z)ecafflb«r,  1970) 


Anchell 
Elea. 

Fisher 
Elem. 

Flsk 
Elea. 

Lannlog 
Elem. 

Lore 
Elem. 

Parkvay 
Elem. 

Raed 
Elem. 

Anchlftl 
Jr. 

Flshar 
Jr. 

Ewlag 

Hli^h 

Grades 

K-6 

K-6 

1-6 

K-6 

K-6 

K-6 

6-9 

6-9 

EnroUoaac 

630 

451 

182 

337 

395 

384 

388 

690 

940 

1»373 

Ptrcencaga 
Vblca 

75% 

86Z 

93Z 

56Z 

lOOZ 

85Z 

72Z 

77Z 

85Z 

85Z 

Ptrcancagm 

NonwfalCa 

25Z 

14Z 

n 

4AZ 

oz 

15Z 

28Z 

23Z 

15% 

15X 

I 
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the  ratio  In  the  district.    At  the  junior  high  school  level,  there 
vas  a  slightly  disproportionate  ntmiber  of  nonWhite  students  at 
Anthell  Junior  High  while  Fisher  was  reflecting  the  district's 
whlte/nonwhlte  ratio.    The  problem  at  the  junior  high  level  was 
more  one  of  "serious  overcrowding"  rather  than  racial  Imbalance 
(the  capacity  of  each  school  was  listed  at  600  students,  both 
exceeded  that  capacity.    Regarding  the  senior  high  level,  there 
was  only  one  senior  high  school,  thus  all  students  were  assigned 
there. 

Racial  Distribution  of  Full-Time  Staff 
Year  Prior  to  Desegregation 

Table  3  summarizes  the  racial  composition  of  the  full-time 
staff.    It  shows  that  of  the  443  full-time  staff  hired  in  Ewing, 
4.1%  of  it  were  nonwhite  and  95.9%  were  white.    Thirteen  (4%)  of 
the  district's  248  teachers,  and  one  (11%)  of  the  district's 
counselors  were  black.    Except  for  one  nurse  and  three  other  per- 
sons in  the  janitors  and  engineers,  maids  and  lunchroom  workers 
category,  there  were  no  other  black  staff  in  the  district. 
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TABLE  3 


Eaclal  CoiBpOdicion  of  Full-Time  Staff 
Tsar  Prior  co  Dcjegrcgacion 


Total* 

Number  Percent 

 ^"»hg^ 

Pe rcent 

Supttriat:«n<lflOt 

X 

lOOZ 

Asaiatant  Supcrlncendencs 

X 

lOOZ 

Othtr  Cncral  Offico  Staff 
(Excltidlng  Clerical  Scaff) 

A 

lOOZ 

Clarlcal  Scaff 

34 

34 

lOOZ 

Principals 

10 

10 

lOOZ 

Vica-^rlncipala 

4 

lOOZ 

Couoaalora 

8 

89Z 

1 

UZ 

Llbrarlaaa 

7 

lOOZ 

Classroom  Teachers 

284 

271 

96Z 

13 

Hursea 

7 

86Z 

1 

14C 

Janicor«t  Hagineers,  Haida 
and  Lunchroom  Workers 

83 

80 

96.4Z 

3 

3.6Z 

TOTAL 

443 

425 

95.9Z 

18 

4.1Z 
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OIAPTER  II 


DEVELOPMENT  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF 
CURRENT  DESEGREGATION  PLAN 


According  to  the  Spring,  1971  issue  of  "Ewlng  Township  Board 
of  Education  News,"  the  official  news  organ  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  the  Township  reorganized  its  schools  for  three  basic 
reasons:     (1)  to  improve  education;  (2)  to  achieve  better  racial 
balance;  and,  (3)  to  eliminate  overcrowding. 

Improving  the  educational  system  was  listed  as  the  primary 
purpose  for  the  school  reorganization.    The  position  taken  by  the 
Board  was: 

"Education  today  is  moving  at  a  very  rapid  rate. 
Demands  on  curriculum  to  keep  pace  with  colleges 
and  Industry  are  increasing  daily.    New  Innovative 
teaching  methods  and  techniques  are  constantly 
being  introduced.    In  order  to  keep  our  children 
competitive  In  the  labor  market,  we  must  change 
to  meet  these  demands.    Our  primary  obligation  is 
to  provide  the  best  education  possible  for  our 
students  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.    We  must 
change  for  today  to  provide  for  the  future  of 
tomorrow." 

The  second  major  purpose  to  be  served  by  the  reorganization 
xjas  achieving  racial  balance.    In  November,  1969  the  Office  of 
Equal  Educational  Opportunity  of  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Education  notified  the  Ewlng  Board  of  Education  that  its  schools 
were  racially  imbalanced  and,  if  not  corrected,  the  district  would 
lose  approximately  one  million  dollars  in  State  and  Federal  funds. 
A  similar  notice  was  served  on  eigjity-seven  other  districts  in 
the  state  of  New  Jersey.    Upon  learning  of  the  decree,  the  Board 
met  with  the  Office  of  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  (EEO)  of  New 
Jersey  to  learn  what  the  specific  charges  were.    In  that  meeting 
Ewlng  was  alerted  that  according  to  the  New  Jersey  Department  of 
Education's  desegregation  guidelines  the  district  had  a  shortage 
of  black  teachers  and  an  Imbalance  of  pupils  in  some  elementary 
schools. 

Easing  the  overcrowding  at  the  secondary  level  was  listed  as 
the  third  objective.    Overcrowding  at  the  junior  high  school  levels 
had  set  a  three-year  trend  that  promised  to  continue  for  at  least 
four  more  years,  if  the  current  enrollment  pattern  held.  Accord- 
ing to  school  officials. 
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"Conditions  are  so  bad  this  year  (1970)  that  we  have 
been  forced  to  hold  three  classes  on  the  stage  of  the 
auditorium^  conduct  special  reading  classes  in  the 
stockrooms y  rent  three  classrooms  from  a  local  church , 
and  generally  disrupt  our  normal  educational  procedures.*' 


Developing  the  Plan 


In  December y  196r,  shortly  after  the  mandate  by  EEO,  there 
was  a  racial  disturbance  that  occurred  during  a  play  commemorating 
the  birthday  of  Dr.  Martin  L.  King,  Jr.    The  disturbance  resulted 
in  the  closing  of  Swing  High  School  for  two  days.    In  recounting 
the  event,  William  Cade,  the  Director  of  Public  Relations  for  the 
district,  suggested  that: 

The  closing  of  the  high  school  motivated  the  Board  to 
form  a  citizens  advisory  committee  to  look  at  overcrowd-* 
ing,  racial  Imbalance  and  curriculum  reform. 

In  January,  1970  a  Citizens  Advisory  Committee,  made  up  of  65 
members,  was  named.    Each  civic,  social  and  educational  group  in 
the  Township  was  contacted  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  asked  to  nominate  one  of  its  members  to  serve  on  the 
Committee.    The  President's  letter  to  the  organizations  indicated 
that  the  Committee  would: 

1.  Identify  problem  areas  in  racial  relations. 

2.  Examine  the  racial  imbalance  existing  in  some  of  the 
schools . 

3.  Furnish  the  Board  with  data  and  recommendations  on  Items  1 
and  2. 

Uhen  constituted,  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  had  broc  I 
representation  from  nearly  all  civic  groups  and  soclf  groups, 
teacher  organizations  and  student  groups. 

The  establishment  of  advisory  groups  was  not  new  to  Ewlng. 
Two  similar  committees  existed  In  1957-58  and  1967-6&.    The  1970 
Committee  was  formally  charged  with  the  responsibility  to  study 
the  problems  faced  by  the  Board,  specifically  overcrowding  at  the 
secondary  level,  racial  problems  at  the  high  school  and  the  need 
to  update  the  curriculum  at  all  levels.    In  order  to  facilitate 
the  management  of  the  study,  and  to  organize  in  a  way  that  could 
lead  to  recommendations  to  the  Board,  the  Committee  subdivided  into 
three  groups:    Curriculum;  Student^,  Faculty  and  Administration 
Feelings;  and  Racial  Imbalance.  ! 

Each  subcommittee  had  begun  its  work  by  Febniary^  1970.  Each 
spent  time  researching  ways  of  alleviating  the  probldnis  that  they 
perceived,  or  were  told,  that  existed  in  Ewlng  schb^^ 
rlculum  Subcommittee  looked  at  how^courses  of  isi^ 


district  related  to  such  variables  as  achieving  racial  balance  In 
a  conflict-free  manner  and  resolving  racial  tensions.    It  con- 
cluded Its  work  In  September,  1970  and  recommended  an  Increase  In 
library  facilities  and  staff  In  the  elementary  schools;  an  expan- 
sion of  black  studies  to  all  grade  levels  as  part  of  established 
history  and  social  studies  programs;  and  an  Improvement  In  high 
school  guidance  for  black  students. 

The  Students,  Faculty  and  Administrations  Subcommittee  studied 
the  attitudes  of  students  and  teachers.    In  April,  1970  it  admin- 
istered questionnaires  to  2,500  students  at  the  high  school  and 
Junior  high  levels.    The  questionnaires  asked  such  questions  as 
"Have  the  faculty  and  administration  taken  definite  steps  to  ease 
the  tensions  at  the  school?"    '^^at  are  your  three  chief  gripes 
about  your  school?"    "Do  you  think  racial  tensions  in  the  school 
are  caused  by  (1)  pressures  and  attitudes  within  the  school; 
(2)  pressures  and  attitudes  in  the  home  and  community;  or  (3)  both?" 
"Should  black  history  be  taught  in  the  school?"    Student  question- 
naires were  programmed  ai^  tabulated  at  the  Trenton  State  College 
Computer  Center,  with  the  assistance  of  Educational  Testing 
Service  in  organizing  the  data. 

Questionnaires  yielded  such  information  as:    (1)  a  majority 
of  black  and  white  students,  67%  and  61%  respectively,  felt  that 
no  definite  steps  had  been  taken  to  ease  racial  tensions  in  schools; 
(2)  blacks  griped  about  a  lack  of  black  teachers,  a  lack  of  black- 
oriented  courses,  prejudiced  school  administration  and  teachers; 
whites  expressed  dissatisfaction  about  an  apathetic  school  admin- 
istration and  student  body,  and  a  lack  of  freedom;  both  black  and 
\Alte  felt  that  school  personnel  had  no: Interest  in  them  as 
Individuals;  (3)  nearly  80%  of  blacks  and  whites  in  each  school 
opted  for  black  history  as  an  Integral  part  of  other  courses  in 
history. 

The  third  subcommittee.  The  Racial  Imbalance  Subcommittee, 
conq>leted  its  work  in  July,  1970.    It  submitted  six  recommendations 
to  the  Board: 

Recommendation  1:    The  Middle  School  Plan 

"In  general,  the  Middle  School  Plan  com- 
blneat  grades  4,  5  and  6  or  6  and_:7,ileav- 
Ing  K-4  in  neigjhborhood  schools.    The  idea 
behind  this  is  that  children  in  Kr4  have 
more  in  common,  and  that  older  children 
benefit  by  an  easier  adjustment  to  hlgli 
school. .  .It  would  entail  busing  for  older 
children  only,  leaving  the  younger  ones 
close  to  home.... 

Recommendation  2:    The  Central  School  Plan 

:*If  the  Middle  School  Plan  Is  found  to  be 
totally  acceptablet  and  realizing  It  as  a 
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long-range  plan,  then  the  Central  School 
idea  would  certainly  be  a  stop-gap 
measure  for  possible  early  implementation 
of  the  State  Department's  mandate  until 
actual  building  can  be  commenced. .The 
Central  School  Plan  provides  for  student 
socialization  in  the  forms  of  actions, 
reactions  and  interactions  so  necessary 
for  human  relations  and  understanding. • .a 
consistently  shared  characteristic  of  the 
Central  School  Plan  concept  combines  the 
best  features  of  the  self-contained  Idea 
of  the  elementary  school  vrlth  the  best 
features  of  specialization  of  secondary 
schools." 


Recommendation  3:    Pairing  of  Schools 


"This  recommendation  called  for  the  pair- 
ing of  six  of  the  seven  elementary  schools 
(1)  to  equalize  the  racial  balance  In  all 
schools;  (2)  to  equalize  the  school  popula- 
tion among  the  schools;  (3)  to  equalize 
the  classroom-student-teacher  ratio;  and 
(4)  to  allow  creative  and  innovative  pro- 
grams to  be  Instituted.    The  seventh 
school  was  recommended  as  an  early  child- 
hood center  for  all  kindergarten  children." 


Recommendation  4:    Rerouting  of  Buses 


"In  order  to  achieve  racial  balance* • [the] 
rerouting  of  buses  and  an  exchange  of  stu- 
dents. •  .would  accomplish."   A  diagram  was 
drawn  showing  how  exchange  would  be  accom- 
plished.   The  cost  of  this  recommendation 
was  estimated  to  be  $3,500." 

Recommendation  5:    Voluntary  Transfer  of  Pupils 

"This  play  will  permit,  upon  request  of  the 
parents^  the  voluntary  transfer  of  minor- 
ity group  children.    These  transfers  would 
be  from  schools  which  are  racially  imbal- 
anced.    The  Board  of  Education  would 
reserve  the  right  to  assign  the  child  to 
any  of  the  schools  that  have  less  than  the 
Township.^8  percentage  of  racial  makeup." 

Recommendation  6:    Step-wise  Plan  for  Racial  Balance 

"A  step-wise  plan  for  achieving  racial 
balance  is  proposed,  with  racial  balance 
to  be  accoii5>lished  over  a  five-year  period. 
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It  Is  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  In 
the  let 9  3rd  and  5th  years  of  the  Step- 
wise Plan,  and  that  the  2nd  and  4th  years 
be  used  for  evalxiatlon  and  adoption  of 
the  plan  based  upon  revised  and  mo  e 
accurate  goals." 

Three  of  this  subcommittee's  recommendations  were  accepted 
initially  by  the  Board,  namely  The  Middle  School  Plan,  The  Central 
School  Plan  and  Pairing  of  Schools.    As  reported  in  the  November/ 
December  1971  issue  of  School  Board  Notes,  Cade  indicated  the  rela- 
tive advantage  of  the  "middle  school"  and  "central  school"  concepts 
for  Ewlng: 

"This  plan  appeared  to  combat  both  overcrowding  and 
racial  imbalance.    By  having  all  the  children  go  to 
the  same  school,  starting  in  grade  6  and  ending  in 
grade  12,  the  schools  automatically  become  balanced 
within  the  context  of  the  community." 


The  Reorganization  Plan 


The  year  immediately  preceding  reorganization  Eifing  contained 
seven  elementary  schools  (K-6),  two  junior  highs  (7-9)  and  one 
senior  high  (10-12) •    The  new  reorganir  tlon  also  called  for  seven 
elementary  schools  but  with  grades  K-5,  a  middle  school  with  grades 
6-7,  a  central  junior  high  with  grades  8-9,  and  a  high  school  with 
grades  10-12.    The  advantages  of  the  reorganization,  as  seen  by 
school  officials,  and  as  printed  in  the  Spring  (1971)  issue  of 
"Ewing  Township  Board  of  Education  News"  lor  public  consumption, 
has  been  Included  on  a  separate  page  of  this  report. 

As  was  alluded  to  before,  the  Ewing  Reorganization  Plan  was  as 
much  influenced  by  the  computer  as  by  the  '"middle  school"  and 
"central  school"  concepts.    With  the  use  of  Title  IV  funds,  as 
approved  by  the  Office  of  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  in  Washington, 
the  Ewing  Board  of  Education  contracted  with  the  Illinois  Institute 
of  Technology  of  Chicago  to  assist  in  the  redlstrlctlng  efforts  at 
the  ielementary  level.    The  Institute  was  requested  to  design  a  plan 
that  kept  busing  at  a  minimum  and  that  allowed  as  many  pupils  as 
possible  to  walk  to  neighborhood  schools.    The  Institute  grl4ded 
the  Township  into  218  residential  areas  that  were  numbered  and 
analyzed  for  school  location,  student  population  and  racial  makeup. 
Elementary  principals  provided  necessary  data  on  all  students.  As 
data  were  supplied,  each  principal  who  supplied  it  and  each  Individ-- 
*    ual  who  received  it  and  analyzed  it  knew  that  a  racial  balance 
standard  of  not  less  than  18%  nonwhite  enrollment  and  no  more  than 
23%  was  to  be  established  for  each  school* 
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Spedel  ytmtte  ttaom  9kT 


Copied  from  Spring  (1971)  Issue  of  EWING  TOWNSHIP  BO        )F  EDUCATION  NEWS 

ADVANTAGES  Oi  kEORGAxNIZATION 

Thifi  if  numeroui  fedvanlAcei  ttJixatloniMy.  ccongmiciify,  itwrjily,  anJ  toclatty  h 
our  ptart  Wt  wilt  attempt  to  highititnt  the  n^st  ot>v>ouf  onet. 
1.  Improvemtnt  of  our  tducalionjl  programs 
f.  Sludant  grouoing  6-7,  8-9.  If  ycu  will  look  at  the  ntw  orcartiattfon  cl^aft  >ai  ■ 
will  notkt  tht  tmpfoved  continuity  of  r««Jei  6-12.  Thii  meant  ctiildran  or  tut  Mm«  .. 
agt  grouping  will  tM  lotftChor  aliminacing  the  probltmt  of  ago  dilfcroncai. 
i.  AdminliUation  and  guidance  •  gradts  6-7  and  8-9  will  now  hava  thtlr  owil  id* 
miniitratlon  Ahich  providnt  for  mort  unilied  curr^um  and  climinattt  <;«n0aii|loff 
fiatwatn  scheolf  at  to  quality  and  Mfvka.  Alto,  wa  will  now  bt  aOlt  to  pmvid*/' -i 
guidance  Mfvtctf  to  tho  6lh  gradn  whicn  ti  Unportant  today.  yv;;; 
c  Ntw  pfogrami-A  host  of  ntw  programf  can  be  providad  the  ISUi  grtdffc  f or -  ^ 
ax«mplt,thty  will  be  exoosed  to  home  economics,  shops,  Kittice  labt»  ipaelel  ' 
art  muifc  roomrand  rtfulatiori  gymi  with  thowert.  Wa  ere  planning  to  offtf  penonal 
?S  fcH!??^?'"'  ^  tof  sWa  and  home  economica  for  boyi  In  indM  > 

•■9.  Additional  programs  mey  ba  introductd  if  spaca  is  availably  ¥ 

the  Middle  School  end  8-9  In  ths  Junior  High  School  we  anticipate  edditloneJ  MCht 
advantages  because  of  the  similarity  o^  ag£  ihmw         .  , 

a.  iniramoni  sporU  6-7  -  CsUbllshing  incremurel  sports  in  grades  6-7  shootd  ,  ' 
ftsuit  in  e  strorTgtf  and  more  compttiih»o  sports  program  at  ttie  Junior  High  School. 
Our  present  situation  hampen  cur  preram  through  the  division  of  Ulent  between  ' 
our  two  Junior  Nigh  Schools.  . 

2.  Eliminate  ovtrcrowding  7-9  —  V/ilh  the  eddltion  of  ffva  reloestattle  dassrooffls  •! 
FIshar  Junior  Hisi  School,  we  will  be  ebta  to  remoM  tha  three  classes  prasMtty  held 
on  the  stagr.  of  the  auditorium,  rotum  tha  thrae  classas  at  the  chu/ch  to  our  own  : 
school  bu*idings  and  provide  classroom  specs  for  our  ramedial  reeding  groups  ahldi 
are  cuTMtly  bei'^g  held  in  the  stockrooms. 

Matter  trensiiicn  to  high  school  fmm  one  base     Thare  has  been  soma  difficulty  ^^ 
at  the  High  School  providing  continuity  of  subj'oct  mattar  baeause  of  the  vartMit  bade*  v 
grounds  of  studanls.  Curriculum  continuity  will  be  strtngthaned  by  having  the  sam«i  ' 
curric'tfum  exposurt. 

4.  Three  toUi  Community  Schools  —  The  Mltfdit.  Junior  and  HJgh  School  will  now  b*  -'i 
total  community  Khools.  This  maans  thcs9  three  schools  v»ill  belong  to  the  v<hole  com-  ^  >. 
munity.  In  edditioa  racial  balanca  will  ba  achir/ad  since  ail  students  In  the  com* 
munity  in  thcsa  grade  levals  will  attend  ona  school  rather  than  being  separated  around  v : 
the  community.  :  ;^ 

9.  No  rrajor  corr^niction  or  parmancnt  additions  (most  economical)  «  ThH  plan  It  ^  / 
the  most  economical  of  all  the  plans  submitted.  The  aA.C.*s  first  recommnndation 
was  the  construction  of  a  new  middle  scnool,  but  the  Board  felt  this  was  not  tcan-  ' 
omtcaliy  faasfbtc  at  this  time.  It  was  for  this  reason  the  axtsting  buildings  were  usad  ' 
rather  than  nr«  construction.  rr ; 

8.  BcUer  staff  utflixstlon  ■  ■■  ".--/^^ 

a.  Taachers-i»y  \wi'ir>g  all  6-7  and  S-9th  grade  teKhcrs  together  In  one  buildfnf»-  ^^'^ 
we  feel  this  v.cutd  enable  teachers  to  experiment  with  taam  Uachtng,  special  group*  ■- 
fng,  ccmbinmg  their  own  talents,  etc.  In  addition,  ail  ^ehers  have  been  provided  -/ 
the  opportuni;/  to  change  schools  based  on  their  incercit  and  cer^ifieatian.         V  =  \ 

b.  Prirclpals  •  Principals  who  have  special  interests  Jn  curriculuni  or  me Shoda  %illv 
be  pf^vfded  the  ooportunity  to  «ori(  in  these  areas  through  this  reorganlxatitin.  ; 
c  inserviee  Training. New  insarvtce  training  progtams  will  be  pravidcd  all  teadm  -'^ 
t9  improve  on  curriculum  and     thing  methods. 

4.  Yz^  Teaching 'Our  rtora'  ^tion  plan  will  enebie  more  experimentation  with>'^^ 
team  taaching.  inofvidualized  instruction,  programnted  materials  and  other  ntw 
techniques  in  aducacion  today. 
7.  ftita'n  Neighborhood  Sehoolt  (request  of  CA.a      fteaiitint  It  is  Importwi  to- 
the  community  to  have  shidami.walk  to  school  whemver  poulMe.  «e  have  maintoihed^^  '  f 
the  najghtorhosd  school  concept  ,  ;  ; 

.  a  e^aet  Aacial  Balance  Threugh  RedlstrSetinf  With  the  implemantation  of  tli«' 
middta  school  cur  main  concern  hr  racial  balance  Is  In  r^ea  K«5.  We  are  using  ttie  ' 
compcter  to  assist  us  tn  redistrtcting  our  school  systtm.  This  wflt  be  done  bf  a  eam^v  v 
pany  wh5  has  ^»d  expedence  with  many  other  school  systems  widi  probiems  similar  t»  /r1^ 
9urs.  The  Fedtrai  Government  has  agreed  to  fund  the  cost  of  this  sarvice* 
t.  f^-atntain  SUte  fedaral  Support  (Si^OCaOOO  —  Mng  Townshio  has  betn  chamd  '^^^ 
by  S.^e  Commissioner  of  Sducatior.  and  the  Office  of  Cconowic  Oppa-^mity  with  radaf  -4 
imbalance  In  our  Kheol  system  and  unless  a  reorganiution  plan  is  ettabllshed  and  ^ 
imp-'Miintad  by  Saptambar,  S371.  »c  will  icsc' our  financial  support  This  daa  hasV^^ 
been  reviewed  end  approved  by  the  Oommlstioher.  '  ■  ■^^■'■i^i^'P^ 

ia  C?«tra!Intion  of  Inslructioral  Mati?rials  and  Supplies  —  for  example,  thw  is  il  S/i 
Increasing  demand  for  audio  visual  materials  In  education  today.  Presently,  mustiC^I?: 
supply  toQ  separate  junior  high  Knosii.  often  duplicating  the  same  film  fibrsries.  film^ 


i 


strips,  aoufpmant  and  mateftal^  We  will  f»v»  be  able  to  csmralize  our  materials  and 
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Table  4  compares  the  racial  balance  In  Ewlng  Township  schools 
before  and  after  reorganization.    The  anticipated  nonwhlte  enroll-- 
inent  In  each  elementary  school  (K-5)  was  between  18%-22%.    At  the 
middle  school  (6-7)  and  junior  high  (8-9)  the  anticipated  nonwhlte 
enrollment  was  19%.    It  was  15%  at  the  high  school. 


CoB^arison  of  Racial  Balance  lo 
Schools  Bafora  and  At  ft 


Swing  Tovnahip  (H.J«} 
RQorgaalsatioa 


Bafora  Raorganisatioa 
Saptaobart  1970 
(Actiial  Enrollnane) 


Elcm.  Schools     CK>6)       Z  Horefhtra 

Aathall  25Z 

Fishar  14Z 

Fiafc  7X 

Lazmlng  44Z 

Lora  OZ 

Farkvay  15Z 

Kaad  28Z 

Antheil  Jr.  High  -  (709)  23Z 

riahar  Jr>  High  >  (7-^)  15t 

Ei/ing  High     (10*12)  15t 


Nbiaihlte  EnroUmant  (K-12)  18t 


Aftar  Baocgaalxatioa 
Saptanbar,  1971 
(Aaticipatad  EorollAaoc) 

Elcm.  Schools  -  (K-'3)       Z  tftmwfaica  K 


Aathall 

18Z 

22X 

Fishar 

18Z 

Fish 

18Z 

Lanaing 

18Z 

22Z  ^  ■■''''I 

Lora 

18Z 

22X 

Parkway 

18% 

22X 

Raed 

18Z 

zn 

Antheil  Mlddla  School  (6-'7)  191 

Fishar  Jr.  High  -  (8-9)  19Z 

Ewlng  High  -  ClO-12)  15X  ^ 

Rbnwhita   EnrollnanC  (K-12)  18Z  V;^ 


CHAPTER  III 


PROCESS  LEADING  TOWABI)  IMPLEMENTATION 


Shortly  after  the  Ewing  Board  of  Education  received  word  from 
the  New  Jersey  Office  of  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  taat  the 
district  was  racially  imbalanced,  five  representatives  from  the 
Boards  including  administrative  staffs  attended  a  two-^ay  seminar 
on  "The  Development  and  Inqplementatlon  of  Plans  for  New  Jersey 
Schools."    This  meeting  occurred  in  December ^  1969. 

During  the  months  following  the  meeting  between  representa- 
tives from  New  Jersey  EEO  offices  and  the  Ewing  Boards  the  latter 
initiated  several  activities  aimed  at  correcting  the  luibalance  of 
pupils  in  some  elementary  schools  and  correcting  the  ratio  of 
black  to  white  teachers  in  the  district.    One  of  the  most  prominent 
activities  insofar  as  the  Ewing  Reorganization  Plan  (or  desegrega- 
tion plan)  was  concerned  was  the  establishment  of  a  Citizens* 
Advisory  Committee.    Some  of  the  other  related  and  key  activities 
are  reflected  in  the  following  timetable  and  target  dates  that  were 
established  by  the  Board  and  submitted  to  the  Director  of  the  New 
Jersey  EEO  offices: 

1.    February  1,  1970     -  School  Board  Statement  of  Policy  on 

Desegregation 


2.  March  16,  1970 

3.  July,  1970 

4.  July,  1970 

5.  September^  1970 


6. 


7. 


8. 


-  Progress  Reports  Submitted  to 
Commissioner  of  Education 

-  Progress  Reports  Submitted  to 
Commissioner  of  Education 

Citizens*  Advisory  Committee  Report 
to  Board  of  Education  (Racial 
Imbalance  Subcommittee)* 

Citizens*  Advisory  Commltteft  Report 
to  Board  o£  Education  (Curriculum 
and  Students  9  Faculty  and 
Administration  Feelings  Subcommittees) 


September  14^  1970  *^  Public  Meeting  to  discuss  Citizens* 

Advisory  Committee  recommendations* 


September^  1970 
Fall,  1970 


Board  of  Education  meeting  to  r 
public  feelings  and  recdnmendations. 

-  Staff  In-Service  Training  (teti)  ses- 
sions on  '^Current  Problems  o£.^Soclety" 
under  the  directida  t)^^;!^^ 

;   CampolOt  'Extern 


9.    January,  1971 


Final  decision  by  Board  regarding 
racial  imbalance. 


10 •    Winter,  1970-71 


Staff  In-Service  Training •  Series 
of  sessions  on  "Actual  Techniques 
of  Ii!q)leinenting  Full  School  Integra- 
tion," "Improvement  of  Instruction" 
and  "Improvement  of  Human  Relations" 
by  Dr,  Dan  Dodson  of  New  York 
University. 


11.    September,  1971 


Implementation  of  plan  to  achieve 
improved  racial  balance. 


Using  the  impetus  gained  from  the  Citizen's  Advisory  Committee's 
work  and  recommendations,  the  Ewing  Board  devised  a  multifaceted 
attack  on  the  problems  it  was  facing.    The  Board  decided  not  only  to 
racially  balance  each  school,  but  to  work  toward  improving  curriculum 
and  teaching,  and  to  eliminate  overcrowding  at  the  junior  high  school 
level  simultaneously.    If  these  goals  were  to  be  realized,  the  Board 
had  to  gain  public  acceptance  not  only  for  the  desegregation  com- 
ponent of  the  plan  but  for  a  bond  issue  needed  to  finance  building 
Improvement  plans. 

Though  it  is  not  reflected  in  the  previous  timetable  the  Board 
worked  between  July,  1970  and  April,  1971  at  mounting  a  building 
program  and  at  finalizing  plans  for  a  referendxim.    Plans  were 
finalized  In  April,  1971  and  the  Board  set  a  figure  of  $150,000  as 
the  amount  they  would  ask  the  public  to  approve  In  June,  1971.  These 
funds  were  earmarked  for  relocatable  classrooms  for  the  central 
school  (junior  high)  and  for  Improved  elementary  school  libraries. 
The  Board  decided  it  would  be  wise  and  preferable  to  keep  the 
referendum  apart  from  their  responsibility  to  balance  schools 
racially.    Consequently,  it  was  publicized  that  the  plans  for  de- 
segregation would  proceed  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  the  refer- 
endum. 

Emphases  during  the  Interim  between  April  and  June  were  on 
selling  the  public  on  the  advantages  of  approving  the  $150,000 
referendum  while  concurrently  Informing  them  of  the  impending 
reorganization  of  schools.    The  1971  Spring  Issue  of  "Ewlng 
Township  Board  of  Education  News,"  the  official  school  district 
newsletter  distributed  to  each  known  citizen  of  the  Township, 
was  totally  devoted  to  the  whys  of  the  reorganization  and  the 
referendum.    The  Greater  Council  of  Churches  participated  In 
educating  the  public  by  sponsoring  a  thlrty-mlnute  discussion  on 
the  reorganization  and  referendum  on  WTTM,  a  local  radio  station. 
The  local  press  gave  the  details  of  the  reorganization  and  the 
referendum  and  gave  editorial  support  to  both. 

Touted  as  the  most  effective  means  of  communicating  with  the 
public  were  the  "coffee  klatches"  held  by  each  of  the  65  members 
of  the  Citizens*  Advisory  Conmlttee.    Each  member  agrr  d  to  Invite 
at  least  twenty  parents  to  his/her  home  for  a  morning  coffee 
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session.    Literature  that  had  been  prepared  about  the  referendum 
was  distributed  and  discussed.    Attempts  were  made  to  get  com- 
mitments from  each  attending  parent  to  call  at  least  five  friends 
to  explain  the  program. 

In  addition  to  using  the  Citizens*  Advisory  Committee  and 
"coffee  klatches"  to  communicate  plans,  the  Ewlng  Board  set  up  a 
"rumor  phone"  to  quell  rumors  and  to  give  parents  facts.  The 
idea  of  using  the  phone  to  disseminate  factual  Information  grew 
out  of  a  recommendation  by  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  that 
better  communications  were  needed  between  the  school  system  and 
parents . 
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CHAPTER  IV 


PROGRAMS  AND  PRACTICES  INCIDENT  TO  DESEGREGATION 


Curriculum  Modifications 


As  was  alluded  to  earlier,  "Improving  our  educational  system" 
was  the  primary  reason  for  reorganization.    To  that  end  the  Ewing 
Board  of  Education  established  a  65  member  Citizens'  Advisory  Board 
tc  study  problems  related  to,  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
improvement  in  curriculum,  racial  balance  and  the  attitudes  of 
students,  teachers  and  the  administration  toward  each  other  and 
education  in  general. 

The  Curriculum  Subcommittee  of  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  set  up  to  study  ways  the  curriculum  in  Ewing  schools 
relates  to  achieving  racial  balance  with  a  minimum  of  disruption 
to  the  student  body  and  the  community,  and  to  resolving  current 
racial  tensions  in  the  educational  community.    The  subcommittee 
reviewed  the  present  curriculum,  identified  possible  problem  areas 
and  drafted  recommendations  to  be  submitted  to  the  full  Citizens' 
Advisory  Cozmnittee.    The  recommendations*^  were: 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  the  report  of  the  1967-1968 
Citizens'  Committee  be  more  fully  Implemented  with 
emphasis  on  the  following  areas....: 


a.  Explore  every  avenue  to  reduce  class  size  and 
provide  increased  facilities  in  the  area  of  voca- 
tional training. 

b.  Increase  the  library  facilities  and  staff  in  the 
elementary  schools. 

c.  Expand  the  guidance    coverage  at  the  high  school  with 
emphasis  on  the  needs  of  the  black  student  and  initi- 
ate programs  to  Improve  communication  between  the 
home  and  school  with  respect  to  guidance* 

d.  Increase  the  staff  in  the  elementary  areas  of  art, 
music  and  physical  education. 

e.  Continue  to  explore  the  more  nontraditional 
approaches  to  education  with  emphasis  on  enrichment 
experiences  for  all  students. 

3 

Recommendations  were  copied  from  the  September  16 »  1970 
report  by  the  Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  to  the  Board  of  Education. 
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f .    Review  the  recruitment  practices  to  ascertain  if  the 
staff  turnover  rate  can  be  reduced. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  steps  be  taken  to  develop  better 
communication  between  schools  with  regard  to  curriculum 
and  methods  of  teaching.... 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  sufficient  staff  be  provided  to 
carry  on  in-depth  analyses  into  curriculum  content, 
methods  of  teaching  and  pilot  studies  so  as  to  provide  a 
sound  basis  for  updating  of  present  programs.... 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  a  prekindergarten  program  be 
seriously  considered.... 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  hlr  k  studies  be  expanded  to  all 
grade  levels  as  an  int  j^rt  of  established  history 
and  social  studies  ptagx-ar  -  r.  ther  than  as  separate 
courses. 


Disposition  of  Recommendations 

The  three  recommendations  that  were  identified  as  most  cru- 
cial by  the  Board  were:     (1)  increase  library  facilities  and  staff 
in  the  elementary  schools;  (2)  expand  black  studies  to  all  levels 
as  a  part  of  established  history  and  social  studies  programs;  and, 
(3)  to  improve  high  school  guidance  for  black  students. 

Concurrent  with  plans  for  reorganizing  (and  desegregating) 
schools  in  the  district,  the  Board  asked  the  public  to  approve  a 
bond  issue  for  $150,000.    Fifty  thousand  dollars  of  this  amount 
was  designated  for  improving  existing  elementary  libraries. 

Black  studies  was  incorporated  into  the  regular  social,  studie 
course  material  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  Sja  1970. 
As  for  adding  guidance  counselors  at  the  upper  level  with  whom 
black  students  could  relate,  one  black  counselor  was  hired  at  the 
Ewing  High  School. 

Other  Changes^ 

The  Ewing  Board  of  Education  advertised  as  one  advantage  of 
the  reorganization: 

"A  host  of  new  programs  can  be  provided  the  6th  graders. 
For  example,  they  will  be  exposed  to  home  economics,  shops, 
science  labs,  special  art,  music  rooms  and  regulation  gyms 
with  showers. ..." 

This  advantage  was  realized  because  of  the  adoption  of  the  middle 
school  concept  where  students  in  grades  six  and  seven  were  housed 
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together.    Sixth  graders  were  then  exposed  te  the  kinds  of  activities 
formerly  reserved  for  higher  level  students,  i.e.,  interest  groups 
running  for  three  months  each  in  such  areas  as  survival  techniques, 
newspaper  staff,  wrestling,    cheerleading,  golf,  model  building, 
needlefipint,    knitting,  macrame,  shop,  photography,  drama,  health 
careers,  jewelry,  geology,  Broadway  musicals  and  chess. 

Except  for  the  modifications  mentioned  above,  there  were  no 
other  identifiable  currlcular  changes  made  that  were  incident  to  de- 
segregation.   This  was  borne  out  in  the  question,  "Summarize  changes 
in  the  school's  curriculum  that  were  ^de  as  a  part  of  the  deseg- 
regation process,"  that  was  asked  of  each  of  the  seven  principals 
Interviewed,  four  at  the  elementary  level  and  one  each  at  t:he  middle, 
junior  high  and  senior  high  schools.    Each  principal  suggested  that 
no  special  programs  or  curriculn^m  changes  resulted  from  the 
reorganization  or  desegregation. 


Administration  and  Faculty  Ratios 


Table  3  on  page       summarizes  the  racial  composition  of  full-  — 
time  staff  one  year  prior  to  desegregation.    Table  5  compares  full- 
time  staff  one  year  prior  to  reorganization  with  the  current  com- 
position.   The  table  shows  a  7.4%  Increase  in  full-time  positions 
(from  443  to  478  1/2).    There  was  a  corresponding  increase  of  1.7% 
In  nonwhlte  staff  (from  18  to  28). 

The  1.7%  nonwhlte   Increase  was  accounted  for  by  the  addition 
of  three  nonwhlte  vice  principals,  one  each  at  the  middle,  junior 
high  and  senior  high  schools;  the  addition  of  one  nonwhlte  counselor 
at  the  senior  high  school;  the  addition  of  three  classroom  teachers; 
and  the  addition  of  one  teacher  aide  and  two  positions  in  the 
janitors,  etc.  category. 

In  his  August  25,  1970  Progress  Report  of  School  Desegregation 
Flans  to  the  Director  of  the  New  Jersey  EEO  Office,  the  Swing 
Superintendent  indicated  that: 

"Complete  statistics  regarding  racial  composition  of  pupils 
and  staff  were  submitted  to  the  Office  of  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  In  May^  1970.    Since  that  report  we  have 
doubled  the  black  composition  of  our  teaching  staff  from 
ten  to  a  total  of  twenty-one.    This  represents;  aa  l^ 
of  over  100%.    We  now  have  at  least  one  black  teacher  in 
every  school...." 

As  one  looks  at  current  figures  for  xionwhite  claissrpbm  teach^^ 
on  Table  5,  one  notes  that  there  are  fewer  than  twehtyrm^^^^^^^C^^ 
time,   nonwhlte  teachers  as  the  Superintendent  suggested  in  his  re- 
port to  the  EEO  Director.    Also,  as  echpol  ylslts  were^^  m  was 
observed  that  not  every  school  in  the  district  ihas  a  nbttwlTiljtiB  teacher 
on  staff.    When  asked  about  the  variation  in ^^^^^^^^^c^         figures  and 
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figures  that  appeared  in  the  previously  mentioned  report ,  It  was 
explaluwJ  that  It  Is  often  difficult  to  keep  good  blacks  because 
they  are  attracted  to  and  are  attractive  to  graduate  study  and 
jobs  with  higher  positions  and  better  pay. 

It  was  also  explained  that  It  Is  difficult  to  recruit  black 
teachers  to  this  surburban  township.    According  to  the  Superintendent , 
during  the  1969-70  and  the  1970-71  school  years  the  district  sent 
black  and  white  representatives  to  a  number  of  colleges  throughout 
the  country y  including  predominantly  black  colleges ,  to  recruit 
black  teachers.    The  efforts  met  with  minimal  success.    When  dis- 
cussing the  recruiting  efforts  with  one  of  the  black  vice  principals 
who  participated,  it  was  confirmed  that  he  had  had  negligible 
success  in  interesting  prospective  black  teachers  to  come  to  Ewing. 


Assignment  of  Students  by 
Classes/ Subject  and  Levels 


Preparatory  to  the  Ewing  Tov^nship  Reorganization  the  Ewing 
Board  explained  to  the  public  by  way  of  its  official  publication, 
"The  Ewing  Township  Board  of  Education  News"  the  following: 

"Many  people  "wtio  have  attended  the  numerous  meetings 
on  the  plan  have  asked,  ^How  will  this  achieve  better 
racial  balance,  especially  in  grades  K-5?*    Well,  a 
quick  glance  at  our  present  school  district  lines 
resemble  a  jigsaw  puzzle.    It  appears  to  be  a  classic 
example  of  gerrymandering  and  reflects  the  township's 
unusual  growth  pattern.    In  an  attempt  to  racially 
balance  our  schools  according  to  total  minority 
representation,  we  are  turning  to  the  computer.  This 
process  will  attempt  to  achieve  balance,  keeping 
children  who  live  within  walking  distance  at  that 
school,  keeping  neighborhoods  together  at  one  school, 
keeping  children  in  one  family  together  in  the  same 
school,  and  minimizing  the  amount  of  busing.... 
Parents  will  be  notified  of  each  child^s  aetslgnment 
before  the  close  of  school  if  everything  goes 
according  to  plan." 

Evidence  of  the  effects  of  or  appearance  of  gerrymandering  was 
seen  earlier  in  Table  2  which  showed  the  disproportionate  number 
of  nonwhite  students  in  some  elementary  schools  when  .comparing  the 
number  with  the  percentage  of  such  students  in  the  district.  It 
showed  that  only  two  of  the  district's  seven  elementary  schools  were 
racially  balanced. 

With  the  help  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  computer, 
the  Ewing  schools  were  able  to  effect  a  racial,  balance;  stand^^ 
no  less  than  182  nor  more  than  23Z  noinwhite  entolli^ 
tary  school.    Table  4  Indicates  the  success  that  theldistri^ 


anticipate        meeting  the  standard.    Once  the  standard  had  been 
met  a       s  the  district's  schools  it  then  became  a  matter  of  how 
each  „    ool  would  assign  students  to  classes  and  subjects  and  how 
teacnexo  would  group  them  for  instruction.    The  emphasis  shifted 
from  the  central  administration  to  the  schools. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  how  students  are  assigned  to  classes 
and  levels  within  subjects,  the  Desegregation  Study  Team  made 
casual  observations  of  several  classrooms  at  each  school  level, 
interviewed  students,  teachers  and  counselors,  and  asked  each 
principal  in  the  seven  schools  visited  to  describe  the  method  used 
in  his/her  school  in  assigning  students.    Additionally,  the  principal 
at  Ewlng  High  School  was  requested  to  provide  information  on  the 
racial  distribution  of  students  by  subjects  and  levels  of  difficulty 
in  academic  courses. 

At  the  elementary  level,  every  principal  except  one  indicated 
that  students  were  assigned  strictly  heterogeneously.  When 
assigning  students  to  classes  across  the  school  such  variables  as 
race,  sex  and  personality  of  student  and  teacher  were  taken  into 
account.    In  the  one  exception,  the  principal  indicated  that  she 
uses  both  heterogeneous  and  homogeneous  means  of  assigning  students. 
She  has  set  up  two  combination  classes,  one  with  grades  2-3,  and 
one  with  grades  4-5.    In  each  combination  class  are  found  the 
acceleratedystudents  at  each  of  the  grade  levels  Involved.  The 
remaind^tTM  this  school  is  heterogeneously  assigned  with  "straight" 
kindergarten  through  sixth  grades,  plus  one  special  education  class. 

Table  6  shows  the  racial  distribution  of  classrooms  observed  by 
team  members  while  in  Ewlng  schools.    It  should  be  noted  that  the 
"Total  No.  Students"  was  obtained  by  a  casual  count  by  the  observing 
team  member.    It  does  not  take  into  account  the  number  of  students 
enrolled,  the  number  of  students  who  might  have  been  absent  from 
school  or  out  of  the  classroom  during  the  observation.    It  should 
also  be  noted  that  classes  listed  at  the  elementary  level  were  not 
all  at  the  same  school  and  that  the  same  levels  were  not  visited 
at  each  school. 

Table  6  indicates  that  classes  visited  at  the  various  elementary 
schools  hadanonwhlte  population  ranging  from  IIZ  to  27Z*  Except 
for  the  2/3  combination  class  with  "accelerated  students"  In  one 
school  and  a  "regular"  second  grade  in  another  school^  the  classes 
were  within  18%  to  23%  racial  standard  set  by  the  districts 

The  18%  to  23%  standard  was  employed  decreasingly  ais  bnd 
classes  above  the  elementary  school  level.    At  the 
it  was  explained  that  the  classes  are  heterogcmeoualy  ja^ 
that  there  is  ability  grouping  in  mathematics;    The  ^i^^ 
facilitates  the  concept  of  departmentalization.    The  l^B^teife 
ability  grouping  easy  to  accomplish,  but  the  school  chose  to  ^^^M^^ 
homogeneously  assign  students  only  in  mathematics.  , 

At  the  junior  high  schooJL  level,  grade  8,  students  a^^ 
assigned  by  the  principal  and  counselor.    Sixte^  Vstudents^^^^^^^l^^^^^^  8 


TABLE  6 

tUeial  Discributioa  of  Classrooms 
Observed  in  Ewing  Township  Schools 


Level/Sublecc 


local  So. 
Scudenca 


Mo.  Vhice 
Students 


?ercenc  White 
Students 


No.  Black 
Students 


Percei 


f  !>=€ntar!L  2k 

Grade  5  (Sec. St. ^  20 

Grade  2  22 

Grade  1  19 

Special  Sd  9 

Grade  2/3  Comblnatloa  18 

Grade  3  21 

Grade  4  23 

Middle  School  tevel 

Grade  7  (English)  21 

Grade  6  (English)  20 

Jvr.ior  High  tevel 

Social  Studies  -  Top  8  29 

English  -  Slov  8  26 

tr.sllsh  -  Average  9  17 

Algebra  1-9  17 

KUh  School  tievel 

Hiatory  -  Below  Average  17 

Adjusted  History  (Slow)  8 

Algebra  II  -  Seniors  18 

General  Science  19 

Cheaistry  18 

Biology  28 
M«ithetnatics  -  Pilot 

Algebra  &  Geonetry  13 

Tngllsh  -  Average  12  24 

Hngllsh  -  Top  12  20 

Cya  -  Fenala  18 

}!ddern  Dance  -  Female  37 

Volley  Ball  -  Kale  14 

Volley  Ball  -  Male  11 

Health  25 

Metal  Shop  8 

Vood  Shop  16 


16 
16 
16 
7 

16 
17 
19 


16 
14 


29 
23 
14 
U 


13 
5 
18 
12 
16 
25 

7 
19 
20 
14 
33 
10 

u 

25 
8 
14 


80% 
73X 
84Z 
78Z 
89Z 
8U 
83Z 


76Z 
70Z 


93Z 
882 
82Z 
S5X 


76Z 
63Z 
lOOZ 
63Z 
89Z 
89Z 

54Z 
79Z 
ICOZ 
78Z 
89Z 
71Z 
lOOZ 
lOGZ 
lOOZ 
88Z 


4 

6 
3 
2 
2 
4 
3 


5 
4 


4 
3 

0 
7 
2 
3 

6  ' 

5: 

00 

4 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

2 


20ZO 


(15  white  and  1  black)    were  asked  on  a  student  interview  to  respond 
to,  among  other  things,  "How  was  the  program  you  are  now  enrolled 
In  selected?"    Possible  choices  were: 

a*  my  own  choice 

b.  advised  by  my  counselor 

c.  suggested  by  parents 
d*  assigned  to  me 

Thirteen  (13)  students  answered.    Eleven  (11)  or  85%  selected  answer 
"d,"  Indicating  that  their  programs  were  assigned.    Two  (2)  or  15% 
answered  that  their  programs  were  suggested  by  their  parents. 

In  still  another  attempt  to  get  students*  perceptions  of  the  way 
they  are  assigned  to  classes,  group  sessions  were  held  with  ten  (10) 
white  students  and  ten  (10)  black  stxidents.    These  students  were  asked 
how  they  get  their  class  schedule.    Their  consensus  answer  to  the 
query  was: 

"They  place  us  at  vAiatever  level  they  think  we  are 
at  when  we  leave  elementary  school," 

The  black  students  added  the  comment: 

"In  most  cases  they  feel  we  are  below  grade  level," 

When  asked,  ^'Do  you  have  anything  to  say  about  what  courses  you 
would  like  to  take?"    the  consensus  answer  was: 

"It's  up  to  you  to  go  to  your  guidance  counselor 
to  change  any  of  your  subjects," 

Prior  to  a  student  entering  the  9th  grade,  the  Guidance  Depart- 
ment at  Fisher  Junior  High  School  requests  that  each  eighth-grade 
teacher  of  mathematics,  science,  social  studies  and  English  assign 
his/her  students  a  number  which  represents  the  class  level  in  which 
he/she  feels  the  students  should  be  placed.    The  procedure  is  more 
adequately  described  in  the  March  7,  1972  memorandum  from  the  Fisher 
Junior  High  School  Guidance  Department  that  has  been  attached. 

Students  are  given  an  opportunity  to  select  courses  (see  the 
Ninth  Grade  Subjects  Elections  form  that  is  attached).    When  there 
appear  to  be  discrepancies  between  a  teacher's  perception  of  a 
student's  ability  to  handle  a  course  selected  and  the  student's  de- 
sire to  enroll,  the  matter  is  resolved  with  the  help  of  the  guidance 
counselor. 

A  sample  of  fifteen  (15)  students  in  gpade  9,  (11  whites  and  4 
blacks),  was  asked  to  also  respond  to  the  same  question  asked  of  8th 
graders,  namely,  'How  was  the  program  you  are  enrolled  in  selected?" 
Unlike  the  8th  graders  where  85%  concluded  that  their  programs  were 
assigned,  80%  of  the  9th  graders  answering  (9  white  and  3  black) 
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FISHER  JUHXOR  HIGH  SCKOOL 


lurch  7,  X972 


To:    All  8(b  Grade  Kach,  Sdance,  Social  Scudilaa  and  EagUah  Teachara 

From:    Guidasca  Dapartaanc 

Ra:    Scudanc  ?lacaaant  for  School  Year  X972-73 


piaaaa  Use  alphabetically  cha  scudanea  in  aach  of  your  8eh  grade 
daasas*    ^cording  co  cha  inscruccions  for  aach  deparcnanc»  plaaea  asaign 
each  scudanc  cha  number  which  repcesenca  Che  daas  level  in  which  you  faal 
be  should  b«  pla;ii^  n^r,:  r**r. 

Ket^t  1      Raeomoeoded  for  Algebra 

2  —  Recoannanded  for  Algebra  Z  -  Pare  Z 

3  —  Raconmanded  for  Genaral  Mach 


Science 
and 

Social  SCudies 


1 

3 
4 
5 


Superior 
Above  Average 
Average 
Balov  Average 
Vary  Slow 


(Social  Scudiaa  -  Any  ecudenc  raced  4  or  5  will  be 
considered  noe  reconnsendad  for 
Von«tfaatem  Cultures  or  Problcaa 
of  Hodam  Han) 


English 


1  ^  Above  Average 

2  —  Average 

3  —  Below  Average 

4  —  Practical  English 


Please  fill  out  Cha  atcached  ehsec  In  pencil  snd  rectim  co  Mrs*  Bozarch 
by  March  13  (Monday). 
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HAH£_ 


3oy  Clrl 
(circta) 


HIMTH  WAQg  SU3J1CT  ELgaiONS 
Piicm  a  ch«ck  next  to  th«  courta  you  plan  to  tdK9  n^xt  yo«r»    You  must 
tak«  English  and  Physical  Education^    In  addition,  yo«*  may  chooso  three  or 
four  other  majors*    You  nwy  *lso  choose  3  minor  If  you  desire.    (Majors  meet 
five  times  a  week,  minors  meet  twice*)    All  studsnts  must  carry  at  least 

twentythr««i  credits.  ^   ._      ^  i 

Student*  choosing  general  sclencn  choose  two  of  thrae  half  year  ftiectlves* 
f  I  ease  underline  the  two  electlves  you  cho%.se« 


Course  Title 
★English  2 


Credl ts 

— r— 


'odt 


Course  Title 


Practical  English  5 
«Cener«l  Science  5 
Chemi stry 
Ceoiogy 

Hunan  Physiology 
Problems  of  Modern  Han  5 
Sclent  Ubrld  Cultures  5 
★Problems  of  Modern  Nan/ 
Ancient  WId  Cultures  5 
Conteinporary  Affairs  5 
MIgebre  I- Part  I  5 
♦AlgebfttJ  5 
♦fieomdtf/'  5 
Goeral  Hath  5 
★Spamsh  Z  S 
★SpanlsKr  II  5 
*Col lege  Credit 

JE  English 


Credits 



Periods 
Per  Wk. 


~?ubjects 


★French  I 

★French  II  5 

*tat In  I  5 

Business  Training  5 

Business  Hath  5 

P>2rsonal  Use  Typing  5 

Mechanical  Drawing  5 

Industrial  Vts  Major  5 

Home  Ec  Major  5 

Art  Major  5 

Music  Major  5 

Industrial  Arts  Minor  2 

Home  Ec  Minor  2 

Art  Minor  2 

Music  Minor  2 

Hyna  Ec(9oys)  Minor-  2 

Ind«Arts(G1r1s)i'11nor  2 
P^y**  "l  Period  RoJm_ 


H  T  W  ».P 

i 

1  J 

1        Physical  Education                   j  i 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 


Lunch 


Study 


Study 


Study 


^  Orchestra 

1  Choir 

s     1  ii 

i 

<        Choir  , 

»  1  1 
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Indicated  that  they  chose  their  own.    One  student  (7%)  ansv;ered  th:x 
the  program  was  selected  with  the  advice  of  the  counselor,  and  two 
students  (1  white  and  1  black),  or  13%,  said  their  programs  were 
suggested  by  their  parents. 

During  the  Interview  with  the  principal  and  vice  principals  at 
Ewing  High  School  it  was  reported  that  the  practice  followed  re- 
garding placement  in  courses  is  that  of  self-*selectlon.    It  was 
explained  that  guidance  counselors  are  at  the  disposal  of  students 
who  need  assistance  in  selecting  courses. 

Inasmuch  as  the  guidance  counselor  was  identified  as  one  having 
a  role  to  play  in  assign^nents  to  courses  at  the  wishes  of  the 
students y  each  of  the  three  counselors  in  the  high  school,  one  black 
and  two  white,  was  asked  to  respond  to  the  question,  "How  are 
student  programs  of  study  determined  (abllltx  Interests,  etc.)?" 
Responses  to  the  question  were: 

1.  "Teachers  decide  what  level  classes  students  will 
have.  Assignments  to  classes  are  generally  based 
on  teacher  recommendations." 

2.  "Students  choose  their  own  classes  based  on  their 
goals." 

3.  "Students  are  assigned  to  one  of  five  groups  - 
Superior,  Above  Average,  Average,  Below  Average, 
Garbage." 

There  was  less  than  total  agreement  on  whether  subjects/classes 
are  really  assigned  or  whether  they  are  selected  by  the  student. 
As  was  done  with  8th  and  9th  graders,  the  matter  of  program  deter- 
mination was  taken  to  the  students  for  their  re^tlon.  Forty-seven 
(47)  lOth  grade  students  in  two  study  halls  were  asked  to  respond 
to  the  question,  '"How  was  the  program  you  are  enrolled  in  selected?" 
The  same  question  was  asked  of  thirty  (30)  11th  graders  and  forty- 
eight  (48)  students  in  grade  12.    Their  repons^s  by  grade  and  race 
were  as  follows: 


Choice  Grade  10 


(N«47: 
No.  % 
21-45% 


a»  my  own  choice 

b.  advised  to  by 
my  counselor 

c.  suggested  by 
'  my  parents  3-6% 

d.  assigned  to  me  0-*0% 

e.  other  0-0% 


35W-12B) 
No.  % 
9-19% 


11-23%  3-6% 

0-0% 
0-0% 
0^-0% 


Grade  11 
(N«30:  20W-10B) 


No.  % 
11-37% 


1-3% 
0-0% 
0-0% 


No.  % 
9-30% 


4-13%  0-0% 


0-  0% 

1-  3% 
0-0% 


Grade  12 

(N«48:  37W-11B) 
No.  %     No.  % 


30-63% 

.  4-8% 

0-0% 
0-0% 
2-4% 


8-17% 

2-4% 

1-2% 
0-0% 
0-0% 


The  larger  percentage  of  students  in  each  grade  In  the  high  school 
expressed  on  the  student  Interview  form  that  their  programs  are 
self-selected.    In  every  case  the  majority  of  students  who  indicated 
that  they  did  not  choose  their  own  program  suggested  that  the  pro- 
grams were   set  with  the  advice  of  the  counselor* 


The  previous  section  and  this  one  are  so  closely  related  that 
one  could  have  logically  considered  the  two  together  to  reduce 
the  overlap.    However,  it  was  felt  to  be  legitimate  to  discuss 
grouping  patterns  separately  because  in  varying  situations  class- 
room assignments  across  schools  can  differ  markedly  from  grouping 
patterns  used  by  individual  teachers. 

As  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section  the  principals  in 
each  of  the  schools  visited  wece  requested  to  provide  information  on 
their  methods  of  assigning  students  across  grades/classes  In 
their  schools.    At  the  elementary  school  level  the  practice  was  to 
heterogeneously  group  students ,  taking  Into  account  race,  sex  and 
personality  of  students  and  teachers.    The  one  exception  found  was 
at  Lanning  Elementary  School  which  used  both  heterogeneous  grouping, 
and  homogeneous  grouping,  the  latter  in  the  form  of  a  Grade  2-3  and 
Grade  A-5  combination  class  into  which  "advanced"  students  at  these 
levels  were  placed. 

Table  2  shows  that  In  1970,  the  year  prior  to  Reorganization, 
Lanning  school  had  the  highest  nonwhlte  population  of  any  school 
In  the  district,  44%.    When  the  boundaries  were  redrawn  It  picked 
up  white  students  from  a  residential  area  where  the  mean  Income 
level  of  students*  parents  Is  estimated  now  to  be  $15,000  -  $24,000, 
the  mean  housing  value  $40,000  -  $45,000,  the  education  level  of  the 
head  of  the  household  equals  two  years  of  college  plus,  and  the 
occupations  represented  were  professionals,  salaried  managerlals  and 
government  workers.  According  to  two  of  the  white  parents  whose 
children  went  to  Lanning  school  under  the  Reorganization  Plan  the 
combination  classes  made  the  transfer  more  palatable  becaiise  It  was 
felt  that  such  class  arrangements  would  not  stifle  the^lr  children's 
learning,  or  Interfere  with  the  kinds  of  experiences  children  were 
having  at  their  former  school • 

.  After  classes  were  assigned  by  the  principal,  the  trend  at  the 
elementary  level  waa  toward  teachers*  grouping  for  skills.  In 
nearly  every  case,  except  in  Special  Education  where  a  great  deal 
of  indlvidtiallzed  instruction  was  the  mode,  students  were  regrouped 
'   for  mathematics  and  reading,  sometimes  spelling.    The  tendency,  as 
mentioned  by  principals  and  teachers  who  were  Interviewed,  was 
toward  white  students  occupying  the  top  levels  in  class  and  blacks 
filling  the  average  and  below  average  levels. 


Grouping  Patterns  Within  and 
Across  Classes 
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The  middle  school  assigns  students  heterogeneously  generally. 
However,  ability  grouping  is  used  in  mathematics  throughout  the 
school.    Few  other  data  were  otherwise  collected  to  substantiate 
the  way  students  are  placed  at  the  middle  school  level. 

At  the  junior  high  school  where  departmentalization  takes  on 
more  prominence,  the  principal  and  counselor  almost  exclusively 
assigned  8th  grade  students  to  classes.    Though  the  principal  and 
counselor  played  a  major  role  in  the  placement  of  9th  grade 
students  in  classes,  students  at  this  level  were  given  more  choice 
in  selecting  the  kind  of  courses  and  course  emphasis  they  wanted. 
Homogeneous  grouping,  a  la  labels  such  as  "Superior,"  "Above 
Average,"  "Average,"  "Below  Average,"  "Slow,  and  others,  was  the 
general  practice.    Through  limited  observation  and  conversation 
at  the  8th  and  9th  grade  levels  it  was  noted  that  there  is  a 
seemingly  disproportionate  number  of  nonwhite  students  in  the 
"Below  Average"  and  "Slow"  classes. 

At  the  senior  high  school  there  is  a  dichotomy  according  to 
students'  abilities  in  the  academic  areas.    Student  selection  of 
courses  is  governed  in  large  measure  by  their  probability  of 
success  as  measured  by  their  performance  in  previous  teachers' 
-classes.    Table  7  shows  the  racial  distribution  of  students  in 
Ewing  High  School  In  English  and  Social  Studies  classes.  In 
English  12,  Superior,  white  students  make  up  92%  of  the  clasSp 
nonwhite  only  8%.      The  same  is  true  in  Above  Average  classes  In 
English  12  (86%  white  -  14%  nonwhite),    American  Studies  12  (91% 
white  -  9%  nonwhite),    U.  S.  History  I,  11  (87%  white  -  13%  non- 
white),  and  Social  Psychology  11  and  12  (92%  white  -  8%  nonwhite). 
The  converse  is  true  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale.  Nonwhites, 
in  this  case  all  blacks,  make  up  37%  of  the  slow  Average  class  of 
English  10,  and  40%  of  the  Adjusted  class  in  American  Studies  12. 

Again  in  Table  8  it  is  noted  that  white  students  occupy  a 
disproportionate  percentage  of  spots  in  the  advanced  courses  in 
Science  and  Mathematics  at  Ewlng  High  School.    In  Physics  12, 
:>uper±or,  94%  of  the  students  are  white,  in  the  Physics  12, 
Harvard  Project,  91%  are  white.    Similar  percentages  for  whites 
are  found  in  Biology  10,  Above  Average,  90%;  Chemistry  11,  Above 
Average,  94%;  Algebra  II,  11,  Above  Average,  94%;  and  Sr.  Academic 
Mathematics,  Superior,  94%.    There  is  a  higher  concentration  of 
blacTc  students  In  the  Average  category,  for  example.  Algebra  I,  10, 
64%;  Biology  10,  45%. 

When  guidance  counselors  at  the  high  school  were  asked  to 
account  for  the  reason (s)  disproportionate  numbers  of  blacks 
students  were  found  In  the  more  advanced  courses  they  responded: 

1.  "Teachers  recommend  students  to  these  courses.    The  onl; 
way  blacks  get  into  top  classes  is  to  be  arbitrarily 
assigned  by  the  counselor  for  racial  representation. 
Sometimes  this  backfires. V 

2.  "Students  are  grouped  by  ability  by  their  teachers." 
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3,    "Distributive  Education  or  work  study  courses  such  as 
Home  Economics  and  Business  are  elected  more  by  blacks 
than  are  these  kinds  of  courses." 

The  prevlou  ly  mentioned  racial  distribution  tables  were  rep- 
licated   for  lai.oJages  and  Business  at  Ewlng  High  School.    Table  9 
shows  that  the  disparity  between  whites  and  blacks  In  the  Superior 
classes  remains.    In  Spanish  TV,  12,  the  white-black  ratio  is 
86%  -  14%,  in  Latin  III  &  IV,  11  and  12,  the  ratio  is  90%  -  10%. 
The  trend  then  l^ins  to  change  with  more  blacks  being  found  in 
the  Above  Average  and  Average  to  Above  categories,  for  example 
Shorthand  II,  11,  Above  Average,  75%  white  -  25%  blacks.  Secretarial 
and  Clerical  Office  Practice  12,  Above  Average  (78%  white  -  22% 
black).    Blacks  continue  to  be  disproportionately  represented  in 
the  Average  category. 

Extracurricular  Activities 


At  the  junior  high  and  senior  high  school  levels  the  Deseg- 
regation Study  Team  focused  on  the  participatory  patterns  of 
students  in  the    extracurricular  activities  of  the  school.    As  a 
prelude  to  the  focus  each  principal  was  asked  if  any  extra- 
curricular activities  were  curtailed  or  stopped  completely  as  a 
result  of  the  desegregation  plan.    The  answer  was  "No."    At  the 
high  school  level  the  plan  was  seen  as  a  reorganization  plan  which 
affected  the  elementary  and  junior  high  levels,  not  the  former. 
The  junior  high^s    extracurricular  program  was  only  affected  to  the 
extent  that  it  had  to  expand  to  accommodate  students  from  a  previous 
junior  high  which  was  being  discontinued.    The  discontinuation  was 
all  a  part  of  the  district's  moving  toward  a  "central  school"  con- 
cept which  resulted  in  all  students  of  junior  high  age  being  housed 
at  one  site. 

In  order  to  get  a  reading  on  the  nuxober  and  kinds  of  extra-- 
curricular activities  that  were  found  in  each  of  the  schools  at  the 
upper  levels,  the  principals  of  the  junior  high  and  senior  high 
schools  were  requested  to  complete  two  forms  -  one  entitled  "School 
Athletic  Teams"  on  which  they  were  to  record  the  major  athletic  teams 
the  school  sponsors,  with  the  race  of  the  teams*  student  leaders 
specified;  and  the  other  entitled  "Schools,  Clubs  and  Other  Extra- 
curricular Activities  exclusive  of  Varsity  Athletics),"  on  which 
major  clubs  and  organizations,  and  the  racial  makeup  of  their 
student  participants,  were  highlighted* 


School  Athletics  -  Fisher  Junior  High  School 

Table  10  shows  the  participatory  patterns  of  students  in  £fChool 
athletics  at  Fisher  Junior  High  School.    It  shows  that  there  is  black 
participation  in  each,  though  minimal  in  several,  except  in  Cross 
Country  where  there  is  no  participation.    Black  students  are  attracted 
to  the  more  "conventional"  sports  and  are  highly  represented  ihthem. 
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for  example,  Football,  59%  white  -  41%  black;  Boys  Basketball,  50% 
white  -  50%  black;  and  Girls  Basketball,  57%  white  -  43%  black. 
There  is  modest  participation  of  blacks  in  Track  and  less  interest 
in  other  events  as  evidenced  by  the  lack  of  participation.  The 
leadership  pattern  is  interesting.    The  Football  team  with  41% 
black  participation  has  a  black  captain.    However,  the  8th  Grade 
Soccer  team  with  9%  black  and  the  Track  Team  with  13%  black  both 
have  black  captains.    The  converse  is  true  in  Boys  and  Girls 
Basketball  where  there  is  a  large  percentage  of  black  participa- 
tion.   The  student  leadership  is  white. 

One  of  the  questions  asked  of  teachers  at  the  junior  high 
level  was,  "What  does  the  school  do  to  encourage  black  students 
to  participate  in  school  activities?"    Teachers  (three  of  them) 
answered  that  they  knew  of  nothing  special  that  was  being  done. 


School  Athletics  -  Ewing  High  School 

Ewing  High  School  sponsors  twelve  athletic  teams,  or  squads. 
Table  11  shows  the  amount  of  total  team  participation  and  a  racial 
breakdown  per  team,  with  race  of  each  team's  leadership  identified. 
As  was  true  at  the  junior  level,  black  student  participation  was 
concentrated  primarily  in  the  "conventional"  or  "more  traditional" 
sports,  such  as  Boys  Basketball  (38%),  Girls  Basketball  (44%), 
Cheerleaders  (32%),  and  Softball  (50%).    One  team  that  is  not 
otherwise  considered  "traditional"  had  a  high  percentage  of  black 
participation,  namely.  Wrestling  (35%).    Football  with  20%  black 
participation.  Baseball  (18%)  and  Track  with  19%  are  traditional 
sports  that  have  student  populations  that  are  reflective  of  the 
schools'  noawhite  population.    There  has  been  little  interest 
shown  by  blacks  for  Soccer  and  Hockey  and  none  shown  in  Cross- 
Country  and  Bowling. 


School  Cltibs  and  Organizations 
(Exclusive  of  Varsity  Athletic  Teams) 


As  with  school  athletic  teams  there  was  neither  a  curtailment 
nor  a  proliferation  of  school  clubs  and  organizations  incident  to 
the  desegregation  plan  at  the  junior  high  and  senior  high  levels. 
The  earlier  context  of  this  report  conveyed  the  presence  of  inter- 
est groups  at  the  middle  school.    These  might  appropriately  be 
referred  to  as  school  clubs  so  should  be  dealt  with  herein. 


School  Clubs  and  Organizations  -  Antheil  Middle  School 

The  writer  had  an  opportunity  to  attend  a  public  meeting  of 
the  Ewing  Board  of  Education  during  which  time  a  teacher  and 
student  from  Antheil  Middle  School  explained  the  Interest  Group 
program.    During  each  of  the  three  lunch  periods  daily  the  students 
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at  Anthell  have  the  option  of  participating  in  one  of  twenty-five 
(25)  clubs  that  are  offered  per  day.    Students  may  participate  in 
a  maximum  of  four  clubs  per  year  as  each  is  run  for  approximately 
two  months.    The  offering  includes  a  Cooking  Club,  Cartoon  Club» 
Jewelr7  Making  Club,,  Model  Building  Club,  Sports  Club  and  others. 
The  Study  Team  did  not  observe  these  clubs  in  action  but  was  told 
that  there  is  "good"  participation  on  the  part  of  all  students  in 
the  school,  black  and  v^hite  alike.    The  purpose  of  this  activity 
is  to  help  students  develop  Interests  in  and  try  activities  they 
might  otherwise  have  little  contact  with. 


School  Clubs  and  Organizations  -  Fisher  Junior  High  School 

Table  12  lists  the  major  clubs  and  organizations  at  Fisher 
Junior  High  School.    It  shows  that  there  are  two  organizations  in 
which  black  students  hold  a  majority,  namely  the  Spanish  Club, 
60%,  and  the  Canteen  Council  with  80%    On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  three  organizations  In  which  there  are  all  white  students, 
for  example  the  Booster  Club,  Science  Club  and  Newspaper  Club. 
Except  for  Girls  Gymnastics  (93%  white),  there  is  participation 
of  black  and  white  students  in  other  activities. 


School  Clubs  and  Organizations  -  Ewing  High  School 

The  major  clubs  and  organizatiomi,  their  membership  in  terms 
of  numbers  and  their  racial  makeup,  arv9  shown  in  Table  13.  It 
shows  that  only  one  organization  in  the  school  has  representation 
from  one  race,  that  organization  being  Highlights  (the  school 
newspaper)  that  has  100%  white  membership.    This  is  not  to  imply 
that  there  is  equal  representation  on  others.    The  3rd  World  Club 
is  94%  black  while  the  following  are  overwhelmingly  white:  Interna- 
tional Relations  (90%) ,  Frescoes  (literary  magazine)  95%,  Yearbook 
(94%)  and  the  Guidance  Club  (94%).    The  Student  Council,  Varsity  E 
Club  and  Health  Careers  Club  have  a  substantial  black  participatory 
rate  with  33%,  35%  and  33%  respectively.    It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  each  of  these  cliibs  has  black  students  in  leadership  positions, 
for  example  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  Student  Council 
are  black;  the  Vice  President  of  the  Varsity  Club  is  black;  andy 
the  Secretary  of  the  Health  Careers  Club  is  black.    The  membership 
in  the  Library  Council,  Gymnastics  Club  and,  to  a  lesser  degree, 
the  Drama  Club  more  nearly  reflects  the  black/white  population 
ratio  that  exists  at  the  school  with  20%,  19%  and  14%  respectively. 


Social  and  Friendship  Patterns  of 
Faculty,  Staff  and  Students 

During  each  interview  with  principals  and  teachers  the  inter- 
viewer was  asked  to  share  his/her  perceptions  of  the  social  pat- 
terns, if  any,  that  have  or  are  emerging  as  a  result  of  the  racial 
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balancing  In  each  school.  Parents  who  were  interviewed  were  also 
asked  to  comment • 


Student  Interaction 

The  Interview  Team  was  particularly  interested  in  determining 
the  interactional  pattc    3  in  the  elementary  schools  that  had 
minimal  or  no  nonwhite  students  before  the  Reorganization  Plan, 
When  the  principals  at  the  two  elementary  schools  that  fit  into 
this  category  were  asked  "To  what  extent  do  students  group  them- 
selves in  the  following:    1)  Before/after  school,  2)  Lunchrooms, 
3)  Assemblies,  4)  Classrooms,  and  5)  School  events?"  they 
responded: 

"The  students  are  relating  more  and  more  since  the 
first  year," 


"I  am  noticing  a  nimiber  of  students  walking  before  and 
after  school  together.    All  black  students  are  bussed 
in  so  if  they  are  to  miss  that  bus  because  they  are 
going  home  with  a  classmate,  the  parent  must  send  a 
note.    More  and  more  of  this  is  happening,  I've 
noticed  that  students  don't  hesitate  to  touch,  hold 
hand8,  embrace.    The  first  year  was  good,  the  second 
year  better,  but  the  third  year  the  best," 

The  principal  at  the  middle  school  reported  that  the  interac- 
tion between  black  and  white  students  was  "good"  in  lunchrooms 
and  in  such  places  as  hallways,  library  and  the  like.    As  far  as 
classrooms,  asseniblies  and  similar  school  events  are  concerned, 
the  chances  for  interaction  are  decreased  because  students  are 
assigned  seats.    In  this  case,  as  in  most  cases  at  the  elementary 
level,  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  student  body  is 
bussed  in  was  cited  as  a  natural  deterrent  to  establishment  of 
friendships  that  extend  beyond  the  bounds  of  one's  immediate 
neighborhood. 

The  administrative  staffs  at  the  Junior  and  senior  high 
school  reacted  differently  to  the  question  on  student  interaction. 
The  tone  of  their  responses  was  that  "students  gravitate  toward 
friends,  black  with  black  and  white  with  white,"    The  consensus  of 
the  ntaff  members  was  that  though  exceptions  can  be  found  and  per^ 
haps  increasingly  so,  there  is  not  a  lot  of  interaction  between 
the  races  at  these  levels, 

A  total  of  eighteen  teachers  throughout  the  district  was 
asked  to  also  respond  to  the  question  "To  what  extent  do  students 
groups  themselves,,,?"    One-third  of  the  teachers  did  not  respond 
to  the  item.    Others  who  did  answer  varied  greatly  in  their  answers. 
For  example,  at  the  elementary  there  were  those  who  Indicated  that 
there  was  no  Interaction  before  or  after  school  because  of  bussing 


and 
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and  those  who  indicated  that  interaction  is  limited  because  stu- 
dents are  assigned  seats  in  classrooms,  assemblies,,  etc.  Others 
said  that  students  are  allowed  to  seat  themselves  by  friendship 
groups  and  that  this  practice  is  spreading*    At  the  middle  school 
the  prevailing  answer  regarding  before/after  school  and  lunchroom 
interaction  was,  "They  are  usually  in  their  own  little  groups  with 
their  friends,.."    As  for  assemblies,  "(They)  mixed,  because  they 
are  seated  according  to  the  way  they  are  in  classes";  classrooms  - 
"Left  up  to  the  teacher  (some)  to  use  alphabetical  arrangement 
because  it's  convenient";  and,  school  events  -  "They  mix  very  well 
for  after  school  and  school  social  functions." 

Teacher  opinions  at  the  junior  high  and  senior  high  levels 
were  basically  the  same  as  expressed  by  their  administrators.  They 
made  such  statements  as: 

1.  "Black  students  are  clannish  and  exclude  whites 
from  their  groups." 

2.  "Self -grouping  is  normal." 

3.  "Blacks  and  whites  separate  by  their  normal  groups." 

In  a  group  session  with  seven  parents  in  the  Ewing  district, 
comprised  of  two  black  males,  four  black  females  and  one  white 
female,  the  parents  were  asked,  "How  do  your  children  interact 
with  children  of  different  races?    Do  they  have  friends  of  differ- 
ent races  outside  the  school?"    The  answer  that  seemed  to  bring 
about  consensus  was  given  by  one  black  female: 

"Our  children  have  lots  of  friends.  They  come  here  to 
to  play.  Our  children  are  invited  to  their  houses  to 
play.    They  go  swiimning  together..." 

These  parents  explained  that  at  the  elementary  level  friendship 
patterns  are  developed,  interactions  are  numerous*  but  as  students 
grow  older,  they  get  pressured  from  others  in  their  age  and  racial 
group  to  identify  more  closely  with  "their  own"  group.  These  par- 
ents also  recognized  that  a  similar  kind  of  pressure  is  exerted  by 
the  home. 

Ill  summary,  principal,  teachers  and  parents  indicated  that 
students  at  the  elementary  level  do  interact  rather  freely.  The 
former  reported  that  more  and  more  interracial  friendship  patterns 
are  emerging  as  time  advances  in  schools  that  formerly  had  little 
or  no  minority  students.    Develofmient  of  social  and  friendship 
patterns  is  somewhat  deterred  by  the  existence  of  bussing.  Friend- 
ship patterns  at  the  junior  high  and  senior  high  differ  markedly 
from  those  in  earlier  grades.    The  general  trend  is  that  "students 
gravitate  toward  friends,  black  with  black  and  white  with  white." 
The  parents  who  were  interviewed  confirmed  the  existence  of  ten- 
dencies toward  isolation  with  students  at  the  upper  levels  and 
cited  as  reasons  peer  pressure  and  parental  pressure. 
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Staff  Interaction 


Interviews  with  principals  and  teachers  revealed  that  for  the 
most  part  relationships  that  exist  between  faculty  and  staff  are 
United  to  In^school  hours  and  activities.    No  principal  Indicated 
that  there  existed  anything  but  "good"  Interaction  between  teachers 
during  these  hours  and  activities.    As  far  as  after  school  rela- 
tionships, the  friendship  pattern  of  teachers  tended  to  resemble 
that  of  students  at  the  upper  levels;  that  Is,  teachers  tend  to 
gravitate  toward  friends.    Apparently  those  friends  are  of  like  race* 

As  a  corollary  to  the  query  on  student  and  teacher  Interac- 
tional tendencies,  those  teachers  and  principals  vho  were  Inter-* 
viewed  were  asked  to  Identify  any  activities  or  strategies  their 
school  has  developed  to  foster  Intergroup  associations.    Of  the 
eighteen  teachers  vho  were  asked,  seven  had  no  answer;  seven 
indicated  "Nothing"  as  an  answer,  and  the  others  answered  respec- 
tively:   "Treat  all  kids  the  same";  "Use  class  assignments  and 
games";  "Opep  all  organizations  to  all  students";  and,  "Not  much," 

Equality  of  Student  Discipline 


Inasmuch  as  the  matter  of  student  treatment  jeyond  classroom 
assignment  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance  and  sensitivity 
in  school  districts  that  have  desegregated,  the  besegregatlon  Study 
Team  sought  impressions  from  principals,  counselors.,  teachers  and 
students  alike  on  this  issue.    The  purpose  of  the  ntmierous  inquir- 
ies was  to  determine  whether  or  not  discipline  was  dispensed 
equally  or  whether  or  not  some  patterns  of  differentiated  dlscl-^ 
pllnlng  cocld  be  detected. 

Principals  were  asked  to  complete  a  section  on  a  School 
Information  form  entitled  Expulsions,  Suspensions  and  Discipline. 
In  the  section  each  principal  was  asked  to  estimate  the  nuid>er  and 
percent  of  expulsions,  by  racial  groups  over  the  last  twelve  months, 
to  give  the  major  reasons  for  expulsions  and  to  identify  the  pro- 
portion of  suspensions  and  other  discipline  cases  that  were 
attributable  to  majority  and  minority  group  students*    At  the 
elementary  and  middle  school  levels  there  were  no  expulsions  or 
suspensions  reported.    The  eame  was  true  at  the  junior  and  senior 
high  levels  as  far  as  expulsions  were  concerned.    However,  the 
junior  high  school  reported  that  an  estimated  266  students  were 
suspended  over  the  last  twelve  months.    Of  this  number  183  (68%) 
were  white  and  83  (32%)  were  black.    The  senior  high  school 
estimated  that  567  students  were  suspended  over  the  same  period, 
406  (72%)  white  and  161  (28%)  black. 

Schools  In  the  Ewlng  district,  especially  from  tfv.^,  middle 
school  upward,  tend  to  pay  special  r.tter.£lon  to  clear^  >leflnlng 
their  discipline  policies.    The  middle  school,  junicr  high  and 
senior  high  schools  had  printed  Discipline  Guides  that  >xe  given  to 
each  student  enrolled.    Attenpts  are  made  to  explain  the  guidelines 
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to  students  In  homerooms  and  assemblies.    There  Is  consistency  In 
the  types  of  actions  taken  across  schools  because  the  guidelines 
used  by  each  school  and  penalties  assessed  per  offense  are  known 
to  the  Board  of  Education  which  has  a  policy  of  Its  own  that  sets 
up  the  major  categories. 


Teachers  on  Discipll 

Teachers  were  asked  to  comment  on  whether  or  not  they  think 
black  students  offer  more  discipline  problems  than  white.    Of  the 
eighteen  who  were  queried  six  (6)  had  no  answer^  ten  (10)  said 
"No"  and  two  (2),  one  white  and  one  blacky  indicated  yes.  The 
black  teacher  who  suggested  that  blar:k  students  offer  more  of  a 
discipline  problem  explained  that  these  students  are  "very  asser- 
tive and  noisy.  ..school  does  not  view  it  as  a  problem,  they  cut 
lines,  use  abusive  language. .  .school  won't  deal  with  it."  The 
white  teacher  offered  no  explanation. 

The  teachers  were  also  asked  if  black  students  are  treated 
preferentially,  more  severely  or  in  any  way  differently  from 
whites  as  far  as  discipline  is  concerned.    Again  seven  (7)  had  no 
response,  ten  (10)  indicated  no  and  the  one  black  teacher  suggested 
yes,  giving  as  the  reason  the  same  statement  as  above. 


Counselors  on  Discipline 

Two  of  the  three  counselors  interviewed  expressed  that  black 
students  present  no  more  discipline  problems  than  whites.  One 
white  counselor  suggested  that  blacks  are  more  of  a  problem  at  the 
senior  high  level*    The  reasons  given  were  "teachers  tolerate  less 
from  them*. .teachers  don't  like  or  understand  their  dialect." 
Neither  of  the  three  counselors  suggested  that  there  is  preferen- 
tial or  different  treatment  given  to  blacks. 


Students  on  Discipline 

Questions  that  pertain  to  disciplinary  procedures  were 
addressed  to  three  groups  of  students  at  the  senior  high  school. 
Most  of  the  students  interviewed  expressed  that  discipline  is 
administered  equally  to  all  students,  as  is  reflected  in  dialogue 
with  each  group  that  follows.    However,  there  were  opposing  points 
of  view.    They,  too,  are  recorded. 

Group  A  -  Ten  Black  Students  at  Ewlng  High 

Interviewer  -  How  do  you  feel  about  the  dlsciptinary 
procedures  here,  are  you  treated  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  white  students? 
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Student  -  I  think  It  is  equal  (answer  given  by 
Individual  but  agreed  to  by  others). 

Group  B  -  Ten  White  Students  at  E^r^lng  High  (High  Achievers) 

Interviewer  -  I-Jhat  is  the  thing  you  least  like  about 
the  school? 

Student  -  It*s  a  personality  thing,  with  the  teachers 
and  some  of  the  kids  that  seem  to  get  away 
with  things  that  others  get  punished  for. 

Interviewer  -  Is  it  the  blacks  or  the  whites  that  get 
away  with  it? 

Student  -  No,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  academics. 

Interviewer  -  Do  you  think  the  teacher  Is  avoiding  con- 
frontation with  the  nonacademic  types? 

Student  -  Yes,  because  I  think  some  of  the  teachers 
are  afraid  of  some  of  the  students  (the 
student  later  identified  nonacademic  types 
as  blacks) . 

Group  C  -  Ten  White  Students  at  Ewing  High  (Low  Achievers) 

Interviewer  -  What  about  the  rules  of  the  school? 

Student  -  There  aren't  any,  nobody  follows  them. 

Interviewer  -  Is  there  anyone  to  enforce  them? 

Student  -  No.    Sometimes  the  principal  tries  but  he 
Is  like  a  little  kid. 

Interviewer  ~  Are  there  more  black  kids  that  have  rules 
enforced  than  white  kldo? 

Student  -  They  are  treated  exactly  the  same. 


Special  Funded  Programs 


Special  f unda  were  secured  by  the  Ewlng  Board  for  two  aspects 
of  the  desegregation  plan*    First  of  all,  the  Board  sought  and 
received  a  total  of  $8,000  under  Title  IV  from  the  Off  Ice  of  Equal 
Educational  Opportunity  In  Washington  to  defray  expenses  Incurred 
while  computerizing  the  district.    Ewlng  was  the  first  district  In 
the  state  to  attempt  to  use  the  computer  to  help  bring  about  racial 
balance.  ;  ; 
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The  second  instance  of  special  funding  came  by  way  of  a 
$100,000  grant,  also  under  Title  IV,  that  was  used  primarily  for  an 
inservice  training  program  for  teachers.    The  program  provided  money 
for  teachers  to  attend  workshops  and  conferences  for  self-improve- 
ment during  the  summer  and  regular  school  year*    Workshops  dealt 
with  such  topics  as  integrating  New  Jersey  and  black  history,  locat- 
ing media  resources  for  Af ro-Anorican  studies,  developing  a  reading 
curriculum  for  uagraded  schools  and  other  topics  that  were  more 
directly  oriented  toward  human  relations. 

One  extension  of  the  in-service  training*  program  was  a  "home 
visitation"  program  which  saw  teachers  and  school  nurses  go  out  in 
pairs  to  homes  of  prospective  kindergar triers. 
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CHAPTER  V 


PERCEPTIONS,  ATTITUDES  AND  CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  PARTICIPANTS  TOWARD  PLAN, 
PROGRAMS  AND  PRACTICES 


The  previous  chapter  dealt  with  programs  and  practices 
Incident  to  desegregation,  primarily  as  reported  by  the  district 
administration  with  some  injection  of  impressions,  opinions  and 
the  like  from  faculty,  staff  and  some  of  the  schools,  and  some 
infusion  of  parental  opinions*    Chapter  V  is  also  concerned  with 
program  and  practices,  but  with  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  per- 
ceptions, attitudes  and  characteristics  of  faculty,  staff,  and 
students,  other  than  principals  and  other  administrators,  and  on 
parents,  noting  more  specifically  the  amount  of  knov  edge  and  the 
kinds  of  sensitivities  they  had  toward  the  Reorganii  ition  Plan 
and  the  way  it  was  implemented* 


The  Plan 


Perceptions  of  New  Jersey  Office  of  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 

In  November,  1969  the  New  Jersey  EEO  notified  the  Ewing 
Board  that  it  had  a  shortage  of  black  teachers  and  that  a  pupil 
Imbalance  existed  in  some  elementary  schools*    These  conditions 
were  further  discussed  in  December,  1969  in  a  meeting  involving 
the  Board  and  EEO.     In  an  attempt  to  determine  how  the  Board 
responded  to  these  charges,  a  conversation  was  held  with  Mrs*  Nida 
Thomas,  the  Director  of  the  N*  J.  EEO  Office*    During  the  conver- 
sation it  was  learned  that  Ewlng  was  one  of  about  eighty-eight 
districts  in  the  state  that  were  tmbalanced  in  one  or  more  ways* 
The  district »  through  its  Superintendent  and  Board  of  Education, 
is  said  to  have  responded  positively  to  righting  the  Imbalanced 
situation* 

In  the  "Gtildelines  for  Developing  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity issued  by  the  New  Jersey  EEO  Office »  it  was  stated: 

"Educational  considerations  are  primary  in  eliminating 
school  segregation*    The  elimination  of  racial  Imbalance 
is  not  to  be  sought  as  an  end  in  itself***  as  a  first 
step  the  local  Board  and  its  administrative  staffs 
working  together^  should  formulate  a  policy  which  states 
explicitly  the  educational  considerations  involved  In 
their  commitment  to  elimination  of  racially  Imbalanced 
schools/' 

By  late  January »  1970  the  Ewlmg  Board  had  submitted  to  the 
Coimalssioner  of  Education  a  policy  statement  on  Integration* 
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The  EEO  Office  also  mev^tioned  in  the  Guidelines  things  that 
segregated  schools  must  do  in  developing  their  plans;  for  example: 
"involve  community  in  its  developmp.nt  and  in  plans  for  its  imple- 
mentation; identify  and  consider  alternative  courses  leading  to 
solutions";  "project  the  racial  composition  of  each  elementary  and 
secondary  school  attendance  area  and  the  racial  composition  of  its 
staff";  "assess  and  drav;  on  all  resources — educational,  financial 
and  community — that  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem";  "select  locav.ioii  of  proposed  school  building  sites  and 
utilize  existing  builvi  uri'^  so  that  each  school  will  represent  as 
nearly  a,s  possible  a  cro5S'«8e':Lior  of  the  population  of  the  entire 
district";   'prepare  a   timetable   indicating  target  dates  for  the 
completion  of  each  phase,  immediate  and  long  range";  and  "reassess 
plans  and  projecticns  annually. "    Again ,  from  the  conversation 
with  y^xs*  Thomas  it  was  learned  that  Ewing  was  vexy  responsive  to 
these  Guidelines,  at  evidenced  by  their  submission  of  an  acceptable 
plc.n. 

Teachers '  Perceptions 


Eighteen  (18)  teachers  throughout  the  schools  visited  by  the 
Study  Team  were  interviewed  during  the  time  of  the  E\>dng  Study, 
eight  (8)  at  the  elementary  level,  three  (3)  at  the  middle  school 
l^vel,  two  (2)  at  the  junior  high  school  level  and  five  (5)  at  the 
senior  high  school  level.     In  each  interview  a  series  of  questions 
was  asked  for  the  purpose  of  tapping  the  amount  of  knowledge  each 
had  about  the  plan  that  was  developed «    The  questions  and  the 
responses  thereto  are  listed  below: 

1.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  Integration  Plan? 

a.  yes  3 

b.  no  0 

c.  vaguely  10 

Five  chose  not  to  answer  this  question. 

2.  How  did  you  become  familiar  with  the  integregation  plan? 
What  was  the  extent  of  articulation  by  school  officials? 

No  answer  given  -  4 

From  the  principal  -  4 

Superintendent's  discussion  -  2 

Read  in  newspaper  or  general  notice  -  1 

Member  of  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  -  1 

Heard  from  other  teachers  -  1 
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Not  much  articulation  -  3 

No  articulation  at  high  school  -  1 

Not  employed  during  time  -  1 

3.  How  did  school  district  officials  prepare  faculty  and 
staff  for  integration  as  outlined  by  the  plan? 

No  answer  -  3 

No  preparation  -  5 

Not  employed  at  time  -  1 

Volunteer  In-service  Workshop 
and/or  special  meeting  -  2 

Only  worked  with  affected  teachers  -  1 

Not  much  preparation  -  3 

Through  teacher  representatives  on 
Citizens  Advisory  Group  -  2 

High  School  not  affected  -  1 

4.  How  was  the  faculty  and  staff  involved  in  planning  for 
integration  as  reflected  in  the  plan? 

Teachers  had  nothing  to  do  with  plan  -  10 

Few  teachers  were  on  Citizens  Advisory  Group  -  4 

Don't  remember  -  2 

No  answer  -  1 

Not  employed  during  time  -  1 

5.  What  were  the  major  concerns  of  faculty  and  staff  over 
the  integration  plan? 

No  answer  -  2 

No  major  concern  -  9 

Which  teachers  would  be  moved  -  1 

High  school  not  affected  -  1 

Not  employef'.  during  time  -  1 

Faculty  not  informed  early  enough  -  1 

Concern  about  handling  all  junior  high 
students  on  one  campus  -  1 

Workability  of  plan,  parents^  reaction 
how  to  handle  students ,  fear  of  student 
redaction,  bussing  p  difference  in  levels 
or  ability  (respond  from  teacher  at 
formerly  all-white  elementary  school)  -  1 
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6.  How  did  the  district  respond  to  those  concerns? 
No  ansv;er  -  14 

Not  employed  during  time  ~  1 

Teachers  affected  by  move  given  three  (3) 
choices  of  schools  -  1 

Establishment  of  Cltizsens  Advisory 
Committee  -  1 

No  response  -  Superintendent  was  not 

in  touch  with  faculty  -  1 

7.  What  were  the  major  concerns  of  parents  and  the 
community  over  the  plan? 

No  answer  -  5 

None  -  1 

Don ' t  know  -  5 

Spillover     from  Trenton  into  Ewing  -  1 
Bussing  ~  4 

Lack  of  understanding  of  plan  -  1 
Not  employed  during  time  -  1 

8.  How  did  district  officials  respond  to  those  concerns? 

No  answer  -  13 
Nothing  -  1 
Don't  know  -  1 

Principal  rode  buses  one  week  -  1 

Bussed  students  not  usually  bussed — 
handled  each  complaint  made  -  1 

Not  employed  during  time  -  1 

9.  What  is  being  done  now  on  an  on-going  basis  to  Improve 
the  integration  efforts? 

No  answer  -  5 
Nothing  -  11 
Don't  know  -  1 

On-going  workshops  on  Human  Relations  -  1 
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10.  What  communications  or  directions  have  you  received 
from  the  central  office  to  guide  you  in  effecting  integration? 

No  answer  -  4 
None  -  12 
Don't  know  -  1 
Monthly  newsletter  -  1 

11.  Tfliat  communications  or  direction    have  you  received 
from  your  principal  to  guide  you  in  effecting  integration? 

No  answer  -  5 
None  -  11 
Don't  knox^  -  1 

No  stress  on  racial  lines  -  1 
Counselor's  Perceptions 

Four  counselors,     three  at  the  senior  high  level  and  one  at 
the  junior  high  level  were  also  asked  the  eleven  questions  pre- 
viously listed  for  teachers.    For  example,  two  answered  that  they 
were  familiar  with  the  district's  plan;  two  Indicated  that  they 
were  vaguely  aware  of  it.    Most  felt  removed  from  the  plan  because 
the  high  school  was  not  directly  affected.    Even  the  junior  high 
counselor  Indicated  that  he  learned  about  the  plan  by  reading  the 
paper.     In  terms  of  preparation  of  faculty  and  staff  for  th^  plan, 
again  the  high  school  was  unaffected,  but  the  junior  high  counselor 
recalled  a  faculty  meeting  with  the  principal  about  ways  to 
facilitate  change.     Thetse  were  no  major  concerns  of  counselors 
expressed  about  the  plan. 

Parents'  and  Community  Persons'  Perceptions 

Individual  and  group  interviews  were  held  with  a  total 
of  fourteen  parents  and  community  persons  for  the  purpose  of 
soliciting  their  opinions,  concerns  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
desegregation  process.    The  group  interviewed  was  composed  of  seven 
parents — six  black  (two  males  and  four  females),  and  one  white 
female.    They  were  representative  of  each  level  of  education 
provioed  by  the  district,  kindergarten  through  twelve.  Below 
Is  listed  some  of  the  dialogue  that  resulted  from  the  session. 

Cph  you  describe  what  kinds  of  involvment  you  had  in 
t'lc  ieg^ation  plan?    How  did  your  local  school  or  how  did 

the  district  involve  you  la  the  plan?    Were  you  involved  at  all? 
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Answer  -  **I  really  don't  know  how  to  explain  it  because 
we  weren't  really  in  direct  contact,"  seemed 
to  collectively  sum  up  the  groups'  answer  to 
these  questions.    The  group  spent  a  good  bit 
of  time  recollecting  what  actually  happened. 
They  had  a  vague  knowledge  of  the  establishment 
of  the  middle  school,  hov/  the  middle  school 
affected  all  elementary  schools,  that  an 
advisory  committee  was  established,  that  the 
predominantly  black  Reed  Elementary  School, 
the  predominantly  white  Fisk  Elementary  and 
the  all  white  Lore  Elementary  were  desegregated 
by  a  computer  outfit  from  Illinois." 

2.  Ware  you  informed  about  this  before  it  happened? 

Answer  -  "Yes,  by  going  to  Board  meetings....    We  had  an 
opportunity  to  refuse  the  plan." 

3.  \^at  would  have  happened  if  you  had  refused  the  plan? 
Vlhat  kinds  of  provisions  were  they  willing  to  make? 

Answer  -  Summed  up  by  the  statement  "I  don't  know;  I 
wasn't  faced  with  that." 

4.  Do  you  know  of  many  parents  who  did  refuse  the  plan? 

Answer  -  "Some  from  Bran:?on  Avenue  did  refuse.  Brandon 

was  a  dividing  point  between  Lanning  and  Fisher. 
The  Board  gave  parents  a  choice  of  either  of  the 
schools.    The  Board  worked  with  the  pareats  in 
this  regard." 

5.  Are  you  suggesting  that  the  Board  of  Education,  at  least 
in  that  regard,  was  a  rather  accommodating  one? 

Answer  -  "Oh,  yes  I" 

6.  Ifliat  were  or  are  two  main  issues  that  still  surround  the 
whole  topic  of  desegregation? 

Answer  -  "The  only  thing  I  can  think  of...  in  Fisher 

Elementary  they  don't  have  one  black  teacher. 
That  is  the  only    outstanding  thing  that  I  see 
about  the  whole  thing." 

7.  Do  you  think  this  is  a  problem  in  the  school  district 
generally? 

Answer  -  "Yes,"  unanimously. 
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8.    Has  anyone  voiced  this  concern  to  the  administration 
in  any  way? 


Not  answered. 

9.    Why  do  you  think  this  problem  of  lack  of  hiring  black 
staff  exists? 

Answer  -  Group  wasn't  sure.    They  speculated  that  young 
teachers  don't  want  to  be  subjected  to  the 
pressures  that  would  be  exerted  on  them  in  a 
situation  where  they  are  in  the  minority.  They 
mentioned  that  few  black  student  teachers  are 
even  "allowed"  to  practice  teach  in  the  district. 

10-    Do  ^.  ou  think  there  is  a  pressure  situation  for  a  new 
teacher? 

Answer  -  "Yes."    The  group  explained  that  a  more 

experienced  teacher  could  cope.    They  recounted 
that  one  black  aide  was  pressured  to  discipline 
black  students  who  were  on  the  playground  area. 
Teachers  thought  this  to  be  her  job;  she  felt 
it  to  be  everyone's  job.    The  aide  didn't  stay 
a  year. 

11.    Do  you  think  skeptical  feelings  about  hiring  blacks  come 
down  from  the  top  level? 

Answer  -  "I  think  there  has  been  a  great  change...  since 
Dr.  Brittain  came,  positive  change.     From  what 
I  can  gather  he  is  fair. ...      He  was  instrumental 
in  getting  as  many  black  teachers  at  Ewing  High 
School  as  they  have . . . *There  is  room  for  a  lot 
more.     Some  improvement  should  start  at  the 
administrative  level  because  this  is  an  Influ- 
ential position  for  black  students,  a  position 
of  power.     A  lot  of  times  black  teachers  can't 
help  a  student  in  a  crisis  whereas  maybe  a  black 
principal,  or  a  black  vice  principal  can  lend 
him  a  sympathetic  ear...    would  like  to  see  the 
departments  in  the  high  school  get  some  black 
department  heads*    I  wouldn't  want  to  see  anyone 
purged  just  to  open  up  for  blacks,  but  if  a 
position  opens  up  and  one  is  qualified,  I  would 
like  to  see  him  fill  it,  and  hopefully  change 
some  of  the  attitudes  of  the  teachers.    You  can 
desegregate  physically  but  what  about  the 
attitudes  of  the  teachers 

Of  the  other  parents  interviewed  individually,  five  indicated 
that  they  were  not  involved  but  they  know  of  the  existence  of  the 
Citizens'  Advisory  Group,  and  also  of  a  community  club  for  blacks 
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that  was  involved  by  way  of  representation  thereon.    These  parents 
suggested  that  desegregation  per  se  has  always  existed  in  the 
schools  in  which  their  students  are  enrolled.    They  had  no  qualms 
about  the  plan  and  were  not  familiar  with  main  issues  because  they 
were  relatively  unaffected,    \>^ile  three  parents  did  have  students 
going  to  what  would  now  be  the  only  junior  high  school  in  the 
district,  they  saw  no  problems  v/ith  this  since  room  existed  for 
them  and  they  (the  parents)  felt  that  the  previous  level  of  learning 
would  be  maintained. 

Only  three  of  the  parents  and/or  community  persons  Interviewed 
had  been  directly  involved  in  the  development    of  the  plan.    Two  of 
the  three  parents  used  their  expertise  in  data  processing  to  monitor 
the  work  of  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  computer  firm  as  it 
engaged  in  the  redistricting  exercise.    The  other  was  involved, 
"even  prior  to  the  time  the  plan  was  asked  for,"  by  participating  as  an 
Advisory  Committee  member.    These  persons  collectively  identified  as 
main  issues  of  problems  that  emerged  during  segregation  as: 
1)  bussing  "screw-ups"  and  2)  space  needed  to  achieve  the  "80%  to  20% 
standard."    The  district's  response  to  the  issues  came  by  way  of 
purchasing  portable  rooms  to  satisfy  space  needs  and  providing  extra 
bussing  for  some  children  who  would  ordinarily  walk. 

How  the  Plan  Is  Working 


Teachers,  counselors  and  parents  were  asked  to  share  their 
opinions  on  the  success  the  district  has  had  with  the  plan  as 
implemented.    The  question  posed  to  each  group  was,  "In  general, 
how  successful  would  you  say  the  integregation  efforts  have  been 
in  your  school?"    Responses  per  group  were: 


Counselors 

1.  "Very  successful." 

2.  "Okay." 

3.  "It's  hard  to  say.  We  have  become  more  aware  of  color 
than  before." 

4.  "Leadership  positions  have  opened  up;  there  have  been 
no  curriculum  changes;  attitudes  have  changed  but  gut 
reactions  have-not." 


Teachers 


Teachers  were  a  bit  more  unified  in  their  responses  to  the 
question.  Of  the  eighteen  teachers  interviewed,  six  (6)  did  not 
answer  the  question.    The  remaining  twelve  answered  thusly: 


Great 
Fine 
Good 
OK 

Two  other  teachers  indicated  that  they  don't  think  of  the 
plan  as  one  for  integregation,  rather  one  of  reorganization. 

Key  Factors  in  Success  of  Plan 

Those  counselors  and  teachers  who  indicated  that  the  plan 
was  working  well  were  asked  to  list  factors  that  led  to  success. 
Counselors  listed  such  factors  as: 

1.  Preparation  by  summer  workshop;  attitude  of  principal; 
attitude  of  staff;  cooperation  and  hard  work  of  main 
office;  efforts  to  recruit  black  teachers. 

2.  Good  foundation  laid;  contact  and  communication  with 
public  good;  nobody  hassled  or  inconvenienced. 

Only  seven  teachers  chose  to  respond  to  this  question.  They 
listed  the  following  as  key  factors- 

1.  Small  school^  close  faculty »  good  parental  attitudes. 

2.  Excellent  principal ^  community  cooperation. 

3.  No  inconvenience  to  anyone^  bussing  already  in  effect. 
4«.  Physical  layout  made  implementation  easier. 

5.  School  was  already  integrated. 

6.  Ewing  was  desegregated  in  the  right  way^  credit  to  the 
Superintendent . 

Improving  the  Plan 

After  having  thought  through  their  knowledge  of  involvement 
in  and  feeling  for  the  plan»  teachers  and  parents  were  then  asked 
to  recommend  any  changes  they  would  make  If  the  Integration  process 
were  to  be  done  again.    Of  the  eighteen  (18)  teachers ^  there  were 
five  (5)  who  did  not  respond.    Three  (3)  expressed  that  nothing 
could  be  done  to  Improve  the  plan.    Others  responded  thusly: 

1.    Need  good  community  relations  program  and  discussion; 
blacks  need  more  brlack  history  materials.. 
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2. 


Do  a  better  job  of  educating  for  desegregation  with 
everyone,  and  wider  discussion  of  plan. 


3.  Need  more  black  teachers;  more  Superintendent  involve- 
ment with  teachers — communicate  from  bottom  up  instead 
of  reverse. 

4.  More  materials,  more  plcinning  tine;  improve  parents' 
attitudes  about  bussing;  more  multilevel  and  multi- 
cultural materials. 

5.  Establish  student  faction;  listen  to  students. 

t^en  the  question  was  asked  in  the  group  interview  with 
parents  they  offered  two  ways  of  improving  the  plan: 

1.  "There  is  a  need  for  more  black  administrators,  teachers, 
counselors  and  aides ..." 

2.  "Find  some  way  to  emphasize  a  change  in  attitudes  among 
the     jority  of  teachers..."  (The  parents  had  reference 
to  changing  the  white  teachers'  attitudes  toward  blacks.) 
Parents  expressed  that  too  many  x>rhite  teachers  stereotype 
blacks  as  being  "deprived,"    These  parents  didn't  want  to 
be  so  categorized. 


Social  and  Friendship  Patterns 


In  the  preceding  chapter  some  attention  was  given  to 
perceptions       principals,  teachers  and  parents  as  they  related 
to  the  social  and  friendship  patterns  of  students  as  the  desegre- 
gation plan  was  implemented.    This  section  presents,  in  most  cases 
verbatim  responses  that  were  made  by  students  in  group  interviews 
as  they  were  asked  a  series  of  questions  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
student  interaction.    Note  that  the  responses  came  exclusively  from 
the  junior  high  and  senior  high  students.     No  elementary  or  middle 
schoo^  students  were  interviewed. 


Group  A  -  Five  8th  and  9th  Grade  Black  Students  at  Fisher  Junior 
High  School. 

Interviewer  -  Why  is  it  that  in  the  cafeteria  the  whites  and 
blacks  don'^  eat  together? 

Student  -  Because  they  are  afraid  to  sit  with  each  other. 

Interviev/er  -  Is  there  a  time  T-hen  you  would  like  to  sit  Xi?ith 
someone  white? 

Student  -  In  some  cases,  but  usually  you  eat  with  your 
closest  friends. 
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Interviewer  -  Is  there  any  problem  with  interaction  on 
various  teams? 

Student  -  To  some  extent. 

Interviewer  -  \'Jhat  about  the  orchestra? 

Student  -  We  are  doing  better  this  year  than  we  did 
last  year. 

Interviewer  -  What  could  the  school  do  to  bring  about  a 

closer  relationship  between  blacks  and  whites? 

Student  -  Through  the  teams.    They  could  possibly  increase 
extracurricular  activities  and  create  a  human 
relations  group. 

Group  B  -  Five  8th  and  9th  Grade  \^ite  Students  at  Fisher  Junior 
High  Schoo:^  . 

Inteirviewer  -  How  do  you  feel  about  black  and  white  inter- 
action with  activities? 

Students  -  (There  were  no  objections  or  reservations 

expressed;  however,  there  was  >  .rknowledgement 
that  they  segregate  themselves  while  in  various 
situations  such  as  at  athletic  events  and  at 
lunch.) 

Interviewer  -  What  about  after  school? 

Student  -  We  each  go  our  own  way.    They  are  afraid  of 

being  put  down  by  their  friends  and  vice  versa. 

Group  C  -  Ten  Black  Students  at  Ewing  High. 

Interviewer  -  Is  there  very  much  interaction  with  the  white 
students? 

Student  -  Most  of  the  time  we  all  hang  in  our  own  groups 
The  only  interaction  is  between  black  fellows 
and  the  white  girls.    But    the  black  fellcws 
don't  approve  of  the  black  girls  dating  white 
boys. 

Interviewer  -  Why  is  it  that  the  white  boys   don*t  go  with  the 
black  girls? 

Student  -  Because  the  white  boys  are  afraid  of  the  black 
boys . 
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Interviewer  -  U^at  about  thu  boys,  how  do  they  feel 

about  the  hLrv      ^  .lows  t^oing  V7ith  the  white 
girls? 

Student  -  It's  nothir     ^'iey  can  do  about  it. 

Interviewer  -  I  hear  you  n-titlon  the  slang  "Toms,"  what  type 
of  k:*a  is  thxs?  Do  you  find  that  they  are  the 
ones  t^:-?;t   are  in  .  ve  high  achievement  classes? 


Stv.dent 
Interviewer 

Student 
Interviewer 

Student 


Not  really. 

Do  O^-:-;  come  from  professional  backgrounds? 
No,  not  always. 

Is  it  just  an  ^n^ividual  kind  of  thing,  no  real 
defin'  iracL .ris tics? 


It's 

and  c 


at  they  seem  to  hang  with  the  whites 
iir  style. 


^:,_D  -  Ten  White  Students  at  Ewing  High  (High  Achievers) 

Interviewer  -  Is  there  any  interaction  between  blacks  and 
whites  in  your  school? 

Student  -  In  sports. 
Interviewer  -  On  any  other  social  level? 

Student  -  A  few,  basically  stemming  from  sports. 

Interviewer  -  What  about  girls? 

Student  -  Yes,  in  their  sports  activities  they  seem  to 
have  more  interaction. 

Interviex>rer  -  Do  any  of  you  get  together  for  any  other  type 
of  activities? 

Student  -  It's  pretty  much  just  in  the  sports.    There  is 
no  tension  between  the  races  though,    lihen  we 
go  to  the  drive-in  or  other  outside  activities, 
we  never  think  to  call  on  black  kids. 

Interviewer  -  Has  any  of  you  tried  to  cross  these  lines? 

Student  -  There  are  a  few  people  that  dOt  but  I  don't 

think  there  is  any  pressure  from  the  white  kids 
that  they  know  of, . . 
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Group  E  -  Ten  White  Students  at  Ewing  High  (Low  Achievers) 


Interviewer  -  What  about  the  black  kids  in  school,  do  ^^^^^ 
g3t  a  charce  to  cross  paths  in  terms  of  be> 
friends? 

Student  -  Yes,  we  party  with  them  all  the  time. 
Interviewer  -  I  o  you  see   ;.hem  outside  the  school? 
Student  -  Yes. 


Interviewer     Have  there  been  any  recent  incidents  of  ra 
tension? 


of 


Student  -  No,  but  iasi:  year  we  had  a  walkout  because 
the  play.  About  four  years  ago  they  hat*  ^ 
riot  and  v^^  won. 


Attitude  Toward  School  and  Teachers 


In  the  group  interview  sessions  at  the  Junior  high  at^^  ^  ^^r 
high,  students  were  asked  several  questions  that  had  bearirig  ^  g^^e 
way  they  perceived  various  aspects  of  their  sciiool's  program,  ^^n^g 
of  those  perceptions  are  captured  in  the  dialogue  recorded 
Group  A  refers  to  the  8th  and  9th  grade  students  at  Fisher  ^^gj.^ 
High  School;  Group  B — 8th  and  9th  grade  white  students  at  fis^* 
Junior  High  School;  Group  C — ten  \  liick  students  at  Ewing  HlS^ 
School;  Group  D— ten  white  students  at  Ewing  High  School  (tiig^ 
achievers)  ;  Group  E — ten  white  students  at  Ewing  High  School 
(low  achievers). 


Interviewer  -  How  do  you  feel  about  your  school? 


Group  A  -  I  really  think  it  stinks.    The  teachers 

not  interested  in  the  students.    They  ot^ly  ^ 
listen  tj  one  side  of  the  story...  (the  8^^' 
discussed  inci'ients  that  had  taken  plac^ 
classrooms  to  verify  the  stv':(:nt's  feeling^ 


iroup  B  -  It's  a  good  school.    It  needs  improvemetJt  ^  ^ 
president  of  the  student  council  stated  tb^ 
they  were  trying  to  form  a  human  relatii^ns 
council  to  help  with  racial  pr  blems).  the  ^ 
problems  last  year  over  a  school  play  c^^s^^ 
quite  a  bit  of  trouble.    The  group  discUSS^ 
the  fights  and  the  walkouts  that  occurr^^* 
They  stated  that  most  of  them  had  just  gon^ 
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along  with  the  crov/ds.    They  stated  that  if 
the  student  leaders,  black  and  white,  could 
get  together,   they    would  solve  a  lot  of  the 
misconceptions . 


Groupie  -  The  gym  clnssos  nre  nice,  some  of  the  English 
cuurse^;  and  sports  are  okay.     The  student 
council  is  very  frustrating.     (For  the  most 
part  they  get  along  with  white  students,  but 
sometimes  while  joking  around  they  get  serious 
and  then  there  may  be  problems.) 


Group  D  -  It's  about  average;  that  is,  its  academic 
standing  and  the  building  itself. 


Group  E  -  It's  all  right,  it's  clean  and  the  teachers  are 
nice  in  comparison  to  Trenton  High. 


Interviewer  -  How  do  you  feel  about  your  teachers? 


Group  A  -  (Only  one  of  these  students  had  a  black  teacher. 

They  expressed  that  white  teachers  treat  them 
differently  than  they  do  white  students.) 


Group  B  -  Some  are  all  right.     Some  are  two-faced. 


Group  C  -  We  would  like  to  have  m^re  black  t  ^achers^ 

there  are  too  many  vhJ.te  i  ^udents  to  have  c  lot 
of  black  teachers. 


Group  D  -  A  teacher  is  a  teacher.     (Students  in  thi:3  g^f'^i-* 
had  never  encountered  a  black  te^.cher.) 


Group  E  -  They  treat  us  all  the  same.     (One  stude^.t  in 
this  group  had  had  a  first-grade  bla  V  teacher 
but  none  in  other  grades.) 


Additional  perceptions  and  characi,eris"=ics  were  glear.»?;d  fro. 
responses  that  156  students  in  grades  8-12  wado  to  ques^zlons  that 
appeared  on  a  Student  Interview  Form  whica  w<3  \<2ndoirly  .^^d^^inists^rod 
to  individuals  In  study  halls  during  the  ti./-:  th^    i:Kudy  learn  was 
making  its  on  site  visit*   Stu'lents  were  asket^  "*Do  you  thinV.  that 
most  of  your  teachers  are  interested  in  you  ^^^d  re-lly  want  ::o  Velp 
you  lecomr     uccessful  in  school?*'    Their  grar^e-by-grau^  and  ra^^^ -by- 
race  respoiises  were  as  follows  s 
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Choice 


Yes  No 

No.        %  No.  % 

Grade  8  (N=14) 

13  W  10  -  71%  3  -  21% 

IB  1-7%  0-0% 

Grade  9  (N=15) 

11  W  8  -  53%  3  -  20% 

4  ;  3  -  20%  1-7% 

Grade  10  (N=A4) 

35  \^  25  -  57%  10  -  23% 

9  B  8  -  18%  1  -  2% 

Grade  11  (N=28) 

15  W  11  -  39%  4  -  14% 
13  B  8  ~  29%  5  -  18% 

Grade  12  (N=46) 

30  W  24  -  52%  6  -  13% 

16  B  11  -  24%  5  -  11% 


The  percentager  used  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  all  students 
responding.    Thus,  when  "Yes"  responses  for  whites  and  those  of 
blacks  in  each  grac^e  are  combined,  the       ^rity  of  students 
answered  the  question  in  the  affirmativ        jCFrr  example,  in  grade  f 
the  total  response  was  78%  "Yes.")    If  ont  chose  to  look  at  the 
percent  of  "Yes"  or  "No"  responses  only  in  relation  to  the  y.uiiiber 
answering  by  race,  the  majority  of  students  by  race  also  express 
the  opinion  that  teachers  are  interested  in  them,  although  the 
range  varies.    For  example,  13  blacks  in  grade  11  responded  to  the 
item.    Eight  (8)  or  62%  responded  affirmatively,  38%  negatively. 
Compare  this  to  68%  of  all  students  responding  "Yes"  and  32% 
responding  "No." 
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In  order  to  determine  how  stucienrs  feel  about  their  school's 
ability  to  respond  lo  their  acadonic  nnd  per-  .ual  problems,  stu- 
dents were  asked  to  respond,  on  the  same  interviev/  form,  to  the 
question,  "Is  there  a  teacher  or  staff  member  you  can  go  to  when 
you  want  to  talk  about  some  problem  (school  or  personal)  that 
bothers  you?^'    Their  responi^es  to  this  qjtstiion  were  as  follox^7s: 


Choice 

Y^3  No 

No.     %  No.  % 

Grade  8  (N=14) 

13  W                                            9      64%  4  -  29% 

IB                                            1-7%  0-0% 

Grade  9  (N-16) 

12  W  10  -  63%  2  -  13% 

4  B  3-19%  1  -  6% 

Grade  10  ^N=^4) 

32  W  16  -  J6%  16  -  36% 

12  B  ^  5-11%  7  -  16% 

Grade  11  (N=29) 

19  W  14  -  48%  5  -  17% 

10  B  6  -  21%  4  -  14% 

Grade  12  (N=47) 

36  W  19  -  40%  17  -  36% 

11  B  4-9%  7  -  15% 


Responses  on  this  item  were  more  erratic  than  those  on  t».  i 
previous  item.  In  grades  8  and  9,  the  majority  of  students  ansv  r>r5 
in  the  affirmative  re-nrdless  of  the  way  percentages  ?re  calculated 
However,  in  grade  10  .iily  47%  of  students  responded  "Yes,"  if  black 
white  ri'  -ponses  are  combined.  Looked  at  in  terms  c£  percentages  of 
"Yes"  .-nd  "No"  for  white,  and  likewise  for  black,  whites  responded 
50%  "Yes"  and  50%  "No."    Blacks  responder'  42%  "Yes"  and  58%  "No." 
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the  thrust  oF  the  report  documents  the  commitment  and  widespread  ef^or)s 
of  the  district  staff  and  tl.e  community  to  affect  chonge  thiough  processes 
that  allowed  the  voices  of  disparate  elements  of  the  community  to  be  heard. 

In  Its  essence,  desegregation  In  Goldsboro  was  characterized  by  the 
strong  leadershio  of  a  dedicated  Superintendent  and  Board  of  education, 
by  communlh/  .vide  forums  for  communlcotion  ond  interaction,  end  by  con- 

r^..      -  ^o^'H'i^s  otk!  F.^ct'..":;  of  ho^^i  b!ac':  '^nd  white  stoff  fi-^e^o'-'.ers . 
]   J     J.").!! n.:;  jSj  iiwvv^ci  a  :.jc.:c;:i  uj,  .,:^\\iUo\\s  ii       Ic  c:i.  ^sJes  a  o;ti 

heard.   Compromises  Indeed  had  to  be  made  on  both  sides,  but  these  were 
tempered  by  the  atmosphere  of  openness  and  general  trust. 

One  connot  deny  that  what  has  been  described  In  this  report  represents 
only  a  beginning  In  removing  inequities  between  the  races  and  fostering 
mutual  understanding  ond  respect.    The  Goldsboro  City  system  today  is 
already  immersed  In  Issues  surrounding  a  possible  merger  with  the  County 
system.    Its  present  organization  may  thus  be  disrupted  again.   What  has 
been  captured  In  this  report,  however,  is  timeless,  for  It  describes  the 
human  elements  which  ore  common  to  desegregation,  and  documents 
effective  and  meaningful  mechanisms  for  Implementing  desegregation  with 
overall  success.   As  such,  the  story  ot  desegregation  In  Goldsboro,  North 
Carolina  during  the  )3ars  1965  to  1973  stands  as  an  example  of  effective 
commitment,  planning,  and  cooperation. 
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Preface 

A  team  of  researchers  from  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  visited 
selected  schools  in  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  system  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  and  documenting  key  processes  within  the  school  district  and  community 
which  were  associat^id  with  the  desegregated  system.     The  study  team  consisted 
ot  five  members  who  conducted  structured  and  unstructured  interviews  with 
a  sample  of  Central  administrative  staff,   :-;chool   fcjulty  and  staff,  students, 
parents  and  community  leaders,  and  observed  boL'a  formally  and  informally 
in  eleven  school  settings  -  (5  elementary,  3  junior  high  and  3  senior  high 
schools).     Observations  in  classrooms,  study  halls,  lunchrooms,  hallways, 
etc.  were  supplemented  by  groups  as  well  as  individual  inter \/iews. 

This  report  makes  extensive  use  of  individual  quotes  as  means  of  pro- 
viding a  clear  picture  of  the  wide  range  of  views  held  among  the  school  and 
community  people  in  Minneapolis.     Just  as  attitudes  are  said  to  dictate  ona's 
view  of  a  situation,  views  expressed  can  provide  insights  about  one's  per- 
ceptions and  attitudes  concerning  change  —  in  this  case,  changes  incident 
to  desegregation. 

A  sincere  "thank  you"  is  due  to  the  people  at  all  levels  of  the  school 
system  and  community  who  were  most  receptive  to  us  and  cooperative  in  our 
efforts.     A  special  note  of  appreciation  is  extended  to  Dr.  John  B.  Davis, 
then  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  area  of  desegregation,  and  to  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Williams,  Associate  Superintendent,  Office  of  Intergroup  Education, 
for  coordinating  and  facilitating  our  vork. 

Effie  M.  Bynum 
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CHAPTER  I  -  THE  BACKGROUND  OF  THE  Cir/  AND  THE  SCHOOLS 


Description  of  the  City  and  Demographic  Data 

Minneapolis,  the  "City  of  Lakes",  is  the  largest  city  in  the 
state  of  Minnesota.    Located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state, 
350  miles  northwest  of  Chicago,  it  is  considered  the  gateway  to  the 
lake  country  of  the  north.     The  58  square  mile  city  lies  adjacent 
to  the  city  of  Saint  Paul;  together • they  are  known  as  the  "Twin 
Cities",    This  hub  of  commerce  and  industry  is  the  lAth  largest  met- 
ropolitan area  in  the  nation  and  is  linked  to  other  major  parts  of 
America  and  the  world  by  air,  railroad  and  highway  transportation. 
The  Mississippi  River  carries  ships  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  areas 
north  of  Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis,  the  outstanding  center  of  the  upper  northwest,  is 
a  major  producer  of  electronic  and  heating  equipment,  farm  machinery, 
grain  products,  railroad  and  automobile  equipment  and  is  also  noted 
for  foundaries,  machine  shops,  wood  products,  furniture,  knitted  ma- 
erials,  food  and  dairy  products,  and  linseed  oil.     It  is  one  of  the 
nation ^s  leading  electronics  manufacturing  centers  and  is  a  major 
financial  'tenter  for  insurance  companies,  banks  and  investment  firms. 
It  is  also  a  convention  center,  with  tourism  ranking  as  a  major  com- 
mercial enterprise.     Nine  railroads  service  the  city,  and  North  Cen- 
tral of  Northwest  Orient  both  maintain  headquarters  in  Minneapolis. 
Among  other  corporate  headquarters  located  in  Minneapolis  are;  Cargill, 
Inc.,  General  Mills,  Pillsbury,  Honeywell  and  Control  Data,  The 
tallest  building  in  the  area  was  built  by  Investors*  Diversified  Ser- 
vices; it  houses  their  offices  and  a  major  hotel  and  a  shopping  cen- 
ter.    Some  major  investment  and  banking  firms  which  have  their  head- 
quarters in  Minneapolis  are  First  National  and  Northwestern  Bancorp- 
orations;  Dain,  Kalman,  and  Quail;  and  Piper,  Jaffrey  and  Hopwood. 

The  University  of  Minnesota  is  located  in  Minneapolis,  as  are 
several  private  colleges  and  seminaries.    The  Minnesota  Symphony,  a 
major  orchestra,  the  Tyrone  Guthrie  Theatre,  the  Walker  Art  Center 
and  the  Minneapolis  I  s*-itute  of  Art  constitute  a  full-range  of  cul- 
tural opportunities.     1:^  addition  to  the  number  of  lakes  within  the  ^ 
city  limits,  there  are  ra  serous  parks  and  major  sports  attractions  - 
the  Minnesota  North  Stars  (hockey),  the  Minnesota  Twins  (baseball), 
and  the  Minnesota  Vikings  (football). 

The  city  government  is  administered  by  a  Mayor  and  City  Council, 
and  a   City  Coordinator  (manager),  with  other  city  boards  exercising 
authority  in  specific  ereas  -  Board  of  Estimate  and  Taxation,  with 
representatives  from  all  boards.  City  Planning,  Parks  and  Recreation, 
Library  and  Education.     These  members  and  officials  are  elected  to 
office  on  a    non-partisan  basis.     The  city  attracted  antional  atten- 
tion in  1970,  when  a  former  city  detective  lieutenant  was  elected 
mayor  on  a  law  and  order  platform,  succeeding  a  liberal  mayor,  Arthur 
C.  Naftalin,  who  had  labored  during  the  urban  crisis  cf  the  mid-1960* s. 

The  Board  of  Education  is  composed  of  seven  memb'.rs,  who  are 
elected  on  an  at-large  bases  for  four  year  terms.     It  was  their  task 
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to  make  plans  Cor  the  eventual  desegregation  of  the  public  schools 
in  the  early  1970*s,     Although  there  was  great  opposition  from  the 
citizenry  and  political  officials,  a  small  persistent  group  of  lib- 
eral citizens  clamored  for  the  integration  of  the  schools.     The  State 
Department  of  Education  and  the  State  Board  had  the  basic  direction 
of  state  guidelines  which  affected  the  Twin  Cities  in  a  greater  man- 
ner than  other  municipalities. 

ri\e  1970  Census  (see  Figure  1.)  revealed  a  decline  in  the  pop- 
ulation of  Minneapolis  from  482,872  to  434,400,  a  ten  percent  drop. 
There  was  an  increase  in  Black  Americans  from  11,785  (2.5  percent 
of  the  total)  to  19,005  (4.4  percent  of  the  total)  representing  a 
55  percent  increase.     The  Native  American  (Indian)  population  was 
estimated  at  3,000  in  1960,  and  increased  to  5,829  in  1970.  The 
White  population  declined  by  13  percent,  61,000  less,  in  keeping 
with  national  trends.     Other  races  were  listed  at  2,197,  in  1970 
for  .5  percent  of  the  total. 

There  were  two  major  concentrations  of  Blacks  and  Native  Amer- 
icans in  the  city,  one  each  in  the  north  and  south.     The  increases 
in  the  Black  population  in  the  northern  part  of  Minneapolis  were 
from  4,360  to  8,374,  and  in  the  south,  from  2,930  to  7,105  during 
the  ten  year  period.     There  were  increases  in  the  number  of  Black 
residents  of  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  city,  as  well. 
The  greatest  concentrations  of  Black  residents  were  in  the  heart 
of  the  two  sections  cited.     There  was  a  higher  proportion  of  the 
city's  Blacks  living  in  those  census  tracts  with  5  percent  or  more 
Blacks.    However,  in  1960  there  were  27  tracts  with  no  Black  resi- 
dents and  in  1970  this  number  had  narrowed  to  10  tracts  with  no 
Black  residents.     The  Twin  Cities  suburbs  showed  a  marked  increase 
in  Black  residents  from  620  to  about  2,000,  a  222.5  percent  increase. 

Native  Americans  are  more  dispersed  throughout  the  city  than 
the  Black  residents.     Two  tracts  have  a  10  percent  or  higher  Native 
American  population.     One  is  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city;  the 
other  is  in  the  southern  part.     There  were  about  746  Native  Americans 
living  in  South  Minneapolis  within  the  "Black"  tracts,  i.e.  a  5 
percent  or  higher  Black  residency. 

Over  90  percent  of  Black  Americans  in  Minnesota  reside  in  the 
Twin  Cities  metropolitan  area.    Historically,  they  came  to  this  area 
for  jobs  as  laborers  with  the  railroad,  train  porters,  janitors,  bell- 
boys,    and  barbers.    Notwithstanding  these  facts,  as  early  as  the 
1890' s.  Black  professionals  were  practicing  in  Minneapolis.     It  was 
during  this  era  that  the  first  Black  physician,  William  D.  Brown, 
was  licensed  to  practice  medicine  in  Minnesota.     In  1898,  John  Francis 
l^^leaton,  an  attorney  and  former  deputy  clerk  of  the  Minneapolis  Mun- 
icipal Court  and  Clerk  of  the  Minnesota  legislature,  was  elected  to 
the  State  Legislature.     In  the  late  1940 's,  the  thrust  for  fair  em- 
ployment in  Minneapolis  generated  an  expansion  in  j  3b  opportunities 
to  civil  service  and  industrial  jobs.     It  remained  for  the  most 
significant  effects  to  occur  during  the  post-Korean  and  Viet  Nam 
War  periods,  during  which  time  large  numbers  of  Black  Americans 
moved  into  industrial  and  business  jobs  at  the  management  level. 
It  is  likely  that  federal  contract  compliance  regulations  brought 
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about  the  major  increases.     Immediately  preceding      e  desegregation 
of  schools   Ir.sue  in  Minneapolis,  the  citizens  clecLed  their  second 
Black  American  member  of  the  Board  of  'Education.     The  first  had  served 
just  before  him  for  two  consecutive  terms,  and  had  participated  in 
the  development  of  the  Human  Relations  Guidelines  of  1967.  The 
major  exceptions  to  the  opportunities  for  Blacks  in  Minneapolis  were 
the  police  and  fire  departments  and  the  building  and  construction 
trades.     Such  conditions  challcn^^ed  the  rcHourros  of  the  local  Urban 
League  and  National  AssuciaLion  for  the  AdvancenienL  of  Colored  People 
branches . 

The  effects  of  a  "White  backlash"  characterized  the  city  during 
those  days  immediately  preceding  the  discussions  for  school  desegre- 
gation.    Conditions  b,->.tween  races  were  strained  due  to  the  outright 
concessions  granted  to  Black  Am(?ricans  in  response  to  the  complaints 
which  were  vigorously  stated  during  the  late  1960 *s,  creating  a  vola- 
tile environment  for  the  adjustments  to  be  made  throughout  the  com- 
munity. 


Description  of  the  School  District  Before  Desegregation 

In  an  effort  to  improve  the  total  educational  program,  the  Min- 
neapolis Board  of  Education  on  December  12,  1967,  adopted  its  first 
"Human  Rs^lations  Guidelines".     The  following  areas  were  identified 
as  needing  special  attention: 

1.  Racial  balance  and  pupil  placement 

2.  Personnel  practices 

3.  Curriculum 

4.  Staff  development 

5.  Compensatory  education. 

A  Department  of  Urban  Af "^.irs  was  established  with  a  full-time  staff 
of  two  Black  administrators.    This  group  was  to  coordinate  the  pro- 
grams in  this  new  thrust.     Under  pressure  from  Black  parents,  an 
urban  transfer  program  allowing  voluntary  transfers  for  racial  balance 
was  inaugurated.     F    hty  students  were  transferred  to  other  schools 
in  the  year,  1967. 

The  recruitment  of  Black  teachers  was  increased,  with  visits 
made  to  major  Black  colleges  for  candidates.    A  Human  Relations 
Center  was  established  to  provide  staff  and  materials  for  leadership 
in  multi-ethnic  relations  and  instruction,  curriculum,  and  in-service 
training  in  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs.  Re- 
lease time  was  given  stoff  for  the  special  activities  in  workshop 
and  seminar  settings  emphasising  human  relations  and  cultural  dif- 
ferences; administrators  were  included  in  these  programs*     In  each 
school,  there  were  human  relations  committees  organized. 
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At  that  tli:ie,  3.5  percent  of  the  Minneapolis  teaching  staff  was 
categorized  as  non-white,  with  5  non-whites  added  to  the  administra- 
tive staffs. 

In  1970,  the  Minnesota  Board  of  Education,  after  hearings  in 
the  Fall,  196P,  issued  guidelines  (under  EDU  521-30,  a  policy  for 
the  establishment  of  equal  educational  opportunity)  setting  a  30 
percent  minority  limit  for  student  enrollments  in  any  public  school. 
Following  the  sight  count  (see  Table  1),  the  Minneapolis  school  ad- 
ministrators reported  that  21  schools  were  racially  imbalnnced,  i.e., 
schools  having  a  minority  enrollment  greater  than  26  percent  or  twice 
the  percentage,  13,  of  minority  group  children  ir  the  district.  The 
percentages  of  minority  enrollments  were  10.7  in  1968,  12  In  1969; 
with  total  enrollments  of  70,006  in  1968,  68,278  in  1969,  5xd  66,934 
in  1970.    The  increase  in  minority  enrollments  is  noted  in  the  follow- 
ing:   7,516-1968,  8,166-1969,  8,727-1970.    There  was  a  loss  of  1,805 
white  students;  and  an  increase  of  561  minority  students.    All  of  the 
racially  .Imb&lanced  schools  were  in  the  neighborhoods  noted  earlier 
in  North  and  South  Minneapolis  which  were  5  percent  to  50  percent 
black  occupied.    There  were  special  schools  for  pregnant  girls  and 
youth  in  remedial  programs  which  were  includ;iOt  in  the  list  of  21  schools. 
In  five  of  the  schools,  the  minority  enrollmeiat  Increased-two  junior 
high  schools  and  three  elementary  schools. 

The  summary  or  personnel  given  in  the  1970  sight  count  (Table  2) 
revealed  a  total  of  6,437  employed;  of  these  3,803  were  certified 
or  professional  staff.    There  were  5  (5  percent)  minority  principals 
out  of  99,  10  (16  percent)  minority  assistant  principals  out  of 
62,170  (5*7  percent)  minority  teacher??  out  of  2,961  and  44  (6.5  per- 
cent) minority  staff  out  of  681  in  the  other  certified  category.  In 
the  non-certified  category,  there  were  252  (9.57  percent)  out  of 
2,634. 

The  1971  sight  count  indicates  a  decrease  in  total  enrollment, 
from  66,934  to  65,201  and  an  increase  in  minority  enrollment,  13.1 
persons  to  14.5  percent.    At  the  same  time,  personnel  statistics 
(Table  3)  were  3,923  certified  266  minority  (6.78  percent),  2,859 
teachers-183  minority  (6.4  percent);  56  assistant  principals-9 
minority  (16  percent)  and  97  principals-6  minority  (6.19  percent). 

The  Urban  Transfer  Program,  implCTiented  initially  ir.  1967  as  an 
attempt  at  voluntary  desegregation,  the  adoption  of  the  1970  Human 
Relations  Guidelines,  the  pairing  of  Hale (White) /Fiels (Black)  ele- 
mentary schools  in  1971,  and  the  affirmative  recruitment  program  for 
minority  teachers  and  staff  were  all  suggestive  of  efforts  of  the  Min- 
neapolis school  district  to  eliminate  racial  segregation.    The  dis- 
trict staff  had  also  been  involved  in  a  needs  assessment  during  1969-70. 
Howe^    :,  the  report  of  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education  citing  17 
Minneapolis  x^chools  in  violation  of  state  guidelines  setting  maximum 
enrollment  of  minority  students  at  30%  was  perhaps  the  first  spark 
which  led  to  actual  desegregation  plans.    The  school  administration 
developed  thvee  sets  of  plans  which  called  for  pairing  of  schools  and 
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busing  following  the  state's  request  for  proposals.     [The  district's 
plans  were  presented  to  the  Board  at  a  private  advance  briefing  in 
October  1971  and  at  a  public  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education  the 
following  day,  but  no  decision  was  reached  at  that  time.] 

In  1970,  the  "Human  Relations  Guidelines"  established  by  the 
Board  of  Education  called  for  continuation  of  the  Department  of 
Intfjrgroiip  Kducat J.cmi  a-s  tb.rt  ^-Z-*^^  rospons'ible  for  coordination  of 
activities  in  the  Guidelines .     Ibis  department  began  in  1967  as  a 
subdivision  of  the  Department  of  Urban  Affairs  staffed  by  a  director, 
assistant  director  and  secretary.    After  receiving  his  doctorate  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota  in  1969,  the  director  was  appointed 
Assistant  Superintendent,  the  first  of  his  race  to  rise  to  such 
heights  in  Minneapolis.    His  primary  responsibility  was  administration 
of  the  Human  Relations  Program  through  the  newiy  created  Department 
of  Inte.rgroup  Education. 

Meanwhile,  the  Task  Force  or  Minority  Cultures  was  organized  to 
provide  support  services  in  curriculum  and  instruction  and  human  rela- 
tions to  individual  teachers  and  school  staffs.     There  were  ten  teacher 
on  special  assignment  and  a  project  administrator  who  served  the  above 
personnel  with  an  emphasis  on  the  values  from  various  ethnic  cultures, 
but  mainly,  Native  American  and  Black  American  heritages;  principals 
or  teachers  could  request  their  services.     By  this  time,  the  Human 
Relations  Center  was  disbanded. 

The  following  outline  indicates  the  scope  of  the  Department  of 
Intergroup  Education,  which  served  the  inherent  needs  of  the  Minneapoli 
school  personnel,  particularly  after  the  adoption  of  a  set  of  Human 
Relations  Guidelines  for  the  1970' s.  (Appendix  A) 
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1.    To  pro/iOc  3.'j."dcr;hip  anl  g'^id'jjnce  in  cffectmtini;  a  comic)  hu?»:in  relaticac 
climate  in  Ulnncapolic  ivblic  Schoolj. 

2-    To  fDcilitato  thn  efforts;  of  r.c'jool-cc^rnut^ity  iri:Uvi^T»mG         groupr.  to- 
wrrt  mcctini^  li-*^  ol>joctj\  os  stC' cd  xv  the  UviT.\n  Isolations  Oui^lclinrjn* 


1*    Direct  tlfo  uv.:v::iopr„:.»iit  an»i  revirjion 
of  the  Huiuaxi  i'ifjlatioas  GuiUclincs* 

Zm    Direct  the  activiticn  rf  the  Tack 
Force  on  Kinovity  Cultures* 


SupGrintendont*n  Cabinet^ 


tho  r*'-''^.i^^^  dix'cctor  of  thr. 
TasI:  Force  en  Kinoritv  Curitr.roG, 


3»    Adminictor  the  Vrban  TiVincfev  Policy^ 


h.    Kcop  abrc^^ot  of  rt:tion-r;jcle  prc^r?r^s 

oTid  co)v/cy  to  uperintenrlciit  and  hin 
cabiuc  t • 


A3oirt'?t:t  Pirect-oi*  of  Into?-- 
^j:Q\xp  r<Iucation,  St^psrvisor  of 
Tr^nrjortation  cj)d  sccoriduxy 
principal 

Ccibipot. 


5«    Ji-ikf;  r^ccr.?'cndutionJ5  to  tho  cuprrintcnd:-7it 
rc(jation-iniof;v?.  tion  cxnd  Ihvran  Rclatioac. 


Stiiririntondcnt  r>ni  cabin^.^t  • 


6*    Dcvelorr.Dnt  ani;  <Ur:Scnin3.ticn  of  city- 
wide  /jtvidc'linvs  for  observing  Dr*  Ik^rtin 
Luther  King I  Jr.  Day  and  Black  History 
Week* 

7.    Coordinr».to  di::;:r,r.itiou  of  pr'obleos  in- 
volyinc  Interf>ronp  conflict  in  city 
schools. 


8.    Advice  s^:;::  irinterdcnt'c  Cabijnct  ojvl 

other  r.tnff  on  rclj'^a.se  ar.d  d.ii.".=:criinntion 
of  iutcrgroup  iniorr?. tion  vo  t)ie  j>ublic. 


9-    Idcnt:',fy  rnd  conv;-y  corr.rr.»iriity  concez*ns 
to  cabinol,  stril  ^nd  facO.tv. 


Princiials,  6Uiierint?;r.dent«, 
corjoul  t-ai^tc,  and  the  Pro.lcct 
Director  of  th:-*  Task  Force  on 
Mijiorit-y  Cultures. 

Approvri.ute  ciiyorirAfcondcm t:^ « 
principalci  fc?caXty,  p-jpiln, 
parents  and  th**  fn:;ist^r.t  Dirc^ctor 
of  Inter^iroup  Kiucr.tiors. 

Supcrip.tordcE»t*s  C^-binot^  director 
of  Iijiiorr.ation  ^?xnacect  Director 
of  /.'cl.ool-Cc:::i\vuity  Kelaticur*, 
PyroxnA  dircccorn  and  principals. 

Cabinet,  staff  PXii  faculty. 
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f'l^binct,  r;t?.ff,  r'*''^jc'ct  adminis- 
tore,  nnd  i>r5.nciic»la» 

12.    I'nko  recori-endn.ti.on.'.:  for  ccntinuatii^n,  Cabinet. 
Podific-J:ionc»  or  i.^(:o-.;tion  ^v.f  i)VOf;rc:n:i 
ro:ir;tivo  lo  intograKion  hur^ixri 
relations. 

15-    rvoviclo  direr t-ioji  iji  the  j/innnv.r.fj,  C'l-birct  c:\r\  the  d  ractor  of 

(leveloi^-ncnt  cnr'  rci.^nlctjoa  of  nov;  ccn-  co::i::truct5.on. 
structioa  as  x-olatcd  to  jjite^ji-.T lion. 

1^.    Initiate  anrl  coo>-Jinato  thi-cush  the  ^..perintendent  anJ  Dr.  Kent. 

supii};intojic'*rijt  ^.Jl  5nfor7:?.tic>n  rc/pnljus 
de5?cKi-Ci;atir):i-^ nhcr^ZTiticri  for  con-.'ey- 
«ncr  xo  ztic  t'oni'd  oi  Jt^ducr.txozu 


10,  Ir^-Tr.tX'y  rnd  L.c>7:vf.y  ::(]\m '..i  .  -^i-ation'r, 

11.  I'onitor  nil  pj  -./ivo  opcr,: !;ion!i  relcaive 
to  dcGC(Tio;;"^.tion-inlc£;ration  a.nd 
ht'inun  lelati:  is» 


15-    Provide  ilirection  to  coTicultcat.'^  and 
faculty  on  intcr/jrov-p  matoricils  o;id 
methods. 

16.  Provide  lead'.vrchip  i^.nO  tc(  }inico?^ 
assistance  thicvith  the  diroctoi*  of 
staff  ficrelop:r.ent  for  prf:-c;>irvico  cukI 
in-service  trciinin^:  of  certificated 
and  non-ccrtiiicaccd  personnel. 

17.  JIaintain  round  hiiman  rel^tiori.s,  inter- 
dictrict,  particularly ,  c.lo:ie  ccr.rnuni- 
cations  with  central  office  personnel. 


l8.    Report  resuliirl;y  to  the  su7;<^r5nt*»ndenfc 
on  all  oat  tori;  rona^.j;»c  to  Inter£;roup 
Education. 

'19-    To  act  for  the  GUporint  end  eat  when  so 
requested. 

?,0^    R':rre.^:e?tt  jl  i.-:  Fub^  ic  Scloolr  on 

and  rational  lcv;*ls. 
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Com^ultrvits  and  f.Ticulty. 

Director  of  Staff  Dsi-eloprucnt  f:nd 
Fyrr-jmid  directors,  r.ijd  thr?  AsryicsteM 
Director  of  Intcr{;roup  Education* 


Assictc'-nt  to  SupcrAntcndont  for 
Urben  tifSzt^ivr.,  Director  of  Volunteei 
Services,  Assistant  .Suporintvu<;ont  /; 
for  Federal  Projocis,  Research  and  , 
Developrjf?nt# 

Everyone . 


Superintendent • 
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In  the  1970  "Guidelines''  (Appendix  A)  the  Board  of  Education 
called  for  the  pairing  of  two  racially  imbalanced  elementary  schools. 
In  order  to  effect  such  a  plan,  children  were  to  be  bused  between  the 
two  schools,  which  were  located  adjacent  to  each  other.    Needless  to 
say,  this  event  sparked  controversy.    This  controversy  fed  into  the 
political  conflict  between  the  aforementioned  mayoral  candidate  and 
his  opponent,  who,  by  coincidence,  had  been  a  member  of  the  School 
Board  Xvhen  they  voted  to  pair  the  schools.    At  the  sane  time,  two 
incumbent  board  ii;embers  decidtid  not  to  run  for  reelection  and  their 
seats  were  contested  with  a  strong  pair  of  anti-busing  candidates. 

In  the  summer  of  1971,  a  class/action  suit  was  filed  against 
Special  School  District  No.  1,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  complaining 
about  the  denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity  by  the  maintenance 
of  segregated  schools;  the  suit  was  filed  by  Curtis  C.  Chiver,  local 
NAACP  activist  and  vice-president  of  the  Minneapolis  Spokesman,  a 
black  weekly,  on  behalf  of  his  granddaughter,  Jeanette  Booker,  by 
George  S.  Hage,  on  behalf  of  his  son,  David  G.,  and  by  James  M.  Willis 
on  ^ehalf  of  .his  daughter,  Montez.    The  Booker  and  Willis  minors  were 
bls^ck  and  the  Hage  child  was  white.     The  plantiffs  alleged  the  denial 
ws/s  a  deprivation  of  due  process  and  equal  protection  of  the  law  in 
violation  of  the  14th  amendment.    The  specific  contentions  were  that 
mere  was  a  continuous  and  intensifying  pattern  of  segregation  in  the 
Schools  of  Minneapolis  resulting  from  2  f ^:  tors: 

»        1.     The  imposition  by  the  school  board  of  a  neighborhood  school 
system  on  a  city  which  is  beset  with  intentional  and  wide- 
spread racial  discrimination  in  housing,  and 

2.     Specific  acts  on  the  part  of  the  defendent  which  it  knew, 
or  should  have  known  would  create  segregated  schools. 

A  major  finding  of  fact  in  May,  1972,  by  Judge  Earl  R.  Larson, 
U.S.  District  Court,  Minnesota,  4th  Division,  was  that  the  schools 
operated  by  the  defendant  are  segregated  on  the  basis  of  race.  The 
design  of  attendance  zones ^  building-additions  and  new  construction, 
principals'  agreement  and  other  student  transfers  all  had  the  effect 
of  maintaining  or  increasing  racial  segregation.    In  response  to  the 
May  1972  ruling  a  new  desegregation  plan  was  established. 

The  preceeding  is  the  background  against  which  our  current  efforts 
must  be  seen. 

As  the  above  outline  indicates,  the  scope  of  work  and  the  role 
of  the  personnel  in  the  department  was  not  solely  to  implement  estab- 
lished policy,  but,  primarily  to  act  in  an  advisory,  fact-finding 
capacity  as  well.    There  was  no  direct  supervisory  or  administrative 
authority  over  school  personnel.    The  full  weight  of  implementing  the 
programmatic  aspects  of  the  Guidelines  fell  to  the  persuasive  and 
insistent  powers  of  the  staff,  rather  than  the  threat  of  discipline* 
It  roust  be  emphasized  that  the  teachers  and  administrators  accepted 
the  programs  mainly  on  a  voluntary  basis,  but,  all  too  often,  they 
were  instrumental  in  thwarting  the  goals  of  the  program  until  a  crisis 
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arose  which  they  needed  the  assistance  of  the  Intergroup  Education 
staff  to  resolve. 

Minnesota  Public  Law  822  made  possible  a  series  of  human  rela- 
tions workshops  to  be  conducted  for  selected  personnel  in  the  dis- 
trict.   This  law  provided  for  special  grants  for  teachers,  and  parents 
to  engage  in  a  series  of  activities  which  would  enhance  the  environ- 
ment of  the  respective  schools.    This  program  was  administered  through 
the  Department  with  the  support  of  building  human  relations  chair- 
persons •    It  is  likely  that  in  these  preliminary  steps  to  school  de- 
segregation their  efforts  provided  a  framework  which  made  a  smooth 
transition  from  the  traditional  to  the  new  age.    The  information  and 
guidance  which  they  offered  to  those  willing  to  participate  in  the 
programs  formed  a  firm  foundation  for  the  implementing  of  a  desegrega- 
tion program.    The  school  district  and  personnel  —  students  and  staff 
would  have  suffered  untold  agony  without  their  sustained  work. 
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CHAPTER  TI  -  DF.VELOPMENT  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  CURRENT  DESEGREGATION  PLAN 


On  November  24,  1970  the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Education  adopted 
its  second  set  of  human  relations  guidelines!  for  Minneapolis  public 
education.     Termed  educational  goals  for  the  1970 's,  the  guidelines 
stressed  the  system's  commitment  to  quality  education  for  all  stu- 
dents through  the  acknowledgement  of  learning  as  an  intense  individual 
e::periencc: .     QualiLy  educaticn  vas  defined  in  t(;'^rnis  of  requiring  edu- 
cational experiences  which  enable  students  to  master  the  basic  skills 
of  reading,  arithmetic,  and  language  arts,  and  equally  important,  to 
develop  skills  in  human  relations."    The  recommended  programs  and  pre- 
liminary steps  toward  improving  and  expanding  educational  opportunities 
for  students  of  the  Minneapolis  public  schools  included: 

-  an  urban  transfer  program  for  which  permission  would  be  granted, 
upon  the  requests  of  parents  or  guardians,  on  the  condition  that 
the  transfer  would  1)  improve  the  racial  composition  in  both 
the  sending  and  receiving  schools  and  2)  would  not  result  in 
overcrowding  in  the  receiving  school; 

-  pilot/pairing  programs  between  schools,  particularly  as  a  means 
of  encouraging  cross-age  groups  in  the  elementary  schools; 

-  building  and  capital  improvement  programs  to  draw  a  multi-racial 
population,  with  definitive  guidelines  as  to  the  size  and  organ- 
ization of  school  buildings; 

-  development  of  educational  centers,  learning  laboratories  to 
foster  better  use  of  the  city's  rich  educational  resources  and 
use  of  the  quarter  system  in  high  schools  to  allow  students 
easier  entry  and  exit; 

-  volunteer  magnet  schools  and  magnet  type  programs  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  to  broaden  educational  options  for  stu- 
dents while  improving  the  racial  distribution; 

-  decentralization  of  administration  to  facilitate  the  delivery 
of  services  to  children  and  faculty,  and  to  improve  communica- 
tions with  parents  and  citizens; 

-  development  of  specialized  programs  as  a  vehicle  for  promoting 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  different  cultures,  and  as 
means  of  encouraging  cooperative  educational  activities  among 
various  groups; 

-  continuous  review  of  school  boundaries; 

-  curriculum  development,  particularly  in  social  studies,  and  Im- 
plementation of  new  organizational  patterns; 


Human  Relations  Guidelines  for  Minneapolis  Public  Education  in  the 
1970' s,  Minneapolis  Public  Schools,  Special  School  District  ifl, 
Intergroup  Education,  ISC  Pubiicatlon,  1972.     (see  Appendix) 
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-  intensified  efforts  to  increase  the  number  of  minority  group 
administrators,  teachers  and  other  school  staff  and  to  assign 
them  to  schools  throughout  the  system  so  that  the  personnel 
as  well  as  student  popiilation  better  reflects  the  racial  com- 
position of  the  total  school  district's  population; 

-  faculty  and  staff  development  with  special  emphasis  on  human 
relations; 

-  supportive  measures  of  research  and  evaluation,  public  infor- 
mation and  the  educational  and  social  development  of  students, 
including  heightened  sensitivity  to  their  rights  and  responsib- 
ilities; 

-  more  effective  use  of  news  media,  information  materials  and 
human  resources  to  better  communicate  the  plans  and  programs 

of  the  school  district  and  to  encourage  community  understanding 
and  support. 

While  the  focus  of  the  human  relations  guidelines  was  on  the  goals 
of  full  commitment  to  quality  education,  the  language  of  the  document 
raised  concerns  about  the  state  of  segregated  schools  in  Minneapolis. 
As  a  prelude  to  implementation  of  the  guidelines  adopted,  the  school 
administration  committed  itself  to  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
plan  based  on  the  document,  with  clearly  stated  educational  goals, 
order  of  priorities  and  delineated  program  components. 

The  Board's  request  for  recommendations  on  how  the  school  system 
might  move  to  overcome  racial  segregation  resulted  in  the  district's 
development  of  desegregation/integration  proposals  for  1972-1975,  based 
on  the  Human  Relations  Guidelines.    These  proposals  included  provisions 
for  general  program  support,  included  among  which  were  curriculum 
development,  basic  skills  improvement,  faculty  and  staff  development, 
expanded  Urban  Transfer  Program;  and  separate  programs  for  elementary 
and  secondary  desegregation/integration.    The  plans  received  mixed 
reactions  at  a  public  meeting  in  December  1971. 

In  protest  of  segregated  schools  in  Minneapolis,  a  legal  suit  was 
filed  :^        e  U.S.  District  Court,  Fourth  Division,  District  of  Minnesota 
against  .    cial  School  District  No.  1,  Minneapolis  by  parents  of  three 
students.    On  February  8,  1972  the  suit  was  accepted  by  U.S.  District 
Judge  Earl  R.  Larson  as  appropriate  for  class  action  on  behalf  of  "all 
children  who  are  residents  of  Minneapolis  and  who  attend  its  public 
schools. "2 

The  plaintiff's  complaint  was  that  there  exists  a  continuous  and 
intensified  pattern  of  segregation  in  the  schools  in  the  city  of 
Minneapolis  resulting  from  two  factors :3 


^United  States  District  Court,  District  of  Minnesota,  Fourth  Division, 
Findings  of  Fact,  Conclusions  of  Law,  and  Order  for  Judgment, 
No.  4-71  Civil  382,  May  24,  1972,  p.  1. 


1)  the  imposition  by  the  school  board  of  a  neighborhood  school 
system  on  a  city  which  is  beset  with  intentional  and  wide- 
spread racial  discrimination  in  housing;  and 

2)  specific  acts  on  the  part  of  the  Minneapolis  school  district 
which  it  knew,  or  should  have  known,  would  create  segregated 
schools. 

Admitting  that  the  city  schools  were  segregated,  though  stipula- 
ting racially  segregated  housing  patterns  as  the  major  cause,  and 
pointing  to  its  1967  and  1970  Human  Relations  Guidelines  and  1972 
plans  for  desegregation/ integregation  as  indications  of  the  district's 
good  faith,  the  district  denied  any  intent  on  its  part  to  segregate 
schools . 

The  desegregation  plans  submitted  to  the  Board  on  March  14  and 
revised  on  March  16,  1972  were  designed  to  accomplish  the  goals  of 
the  Human  Relations  Guidelines,  and  included  the  closing  of  antiquated 
elementary  schools  over  a  3-5  year  period  and  the  construction  of  new 
facilities.     The  district's  proposals  were  adopted  by  the  Board  on 
April  25,  1972,  with  four  amendments. 

The  Court  tried  the  case  in  April  1972  and  issued  its  Findings 
on  May  24,  1972.     Fundamentally,  the  court  ordered  the  district  to 
implement  its  own  Plan  for  Desegregation/lntegregatioa  as  amended  and 
cited  two  specific  modifications  to  be  made  in  the  plan,  namely: 

1)  that  no  more  than  35%  of  the  student  body  of  any  one  school 
shall  consist  of    minority  children; 

2)  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one  minority  teacher  in  all 
elementary  schools  (considering  principals  and  assistant 
principals  as  teachers)  and  integration  of  the  secondary 
school  faculty  so  that  each  school  has  approximately  the 
same  proportion  of  minority  to  majority  teachers  as  exist 
in  the  whole  system. 

The  court  further  ordered  that  no  transfers  be  made  by  principal's 
agreement  or  otherwise  which  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
the  segregated  nature  of  either  the  sending  or  receiving  schools; 
that  the  court  must  approve  any  construction  of  new  buildings  or 
additions  to  old  schools  beyond  what  is  contemplated  in  the  Plan, 
and  any  changes  in  the  Plan  which  have  the  effect  of  increasing  or 
aggravating  existing  school  segregation  or  delaying  full  implemen- 
tation of  the  Plan;  and  that  the  school  district  submit  periodic 
reports  every  six  months  to  the  court  and  the  plaintiff's  counsel 
until  ordered  otherwise* 

To  the  credit  of  the  Minneapolis  School  District  the  Court 
recognized  the  amount  of  consideration  and  preparation  reflected 
in  the  district's  Plan  with  particular  attention  to  its  provisions 
for  staff  development  and  human  relations  training.     In  a  further 
appraisal  for  the  district's  Plan,  Judge  I^rson  noted  that  "The 
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preparation  of  a  plan  of  this  quality  in  the  face  of  this  lawsuit 
indicates  that  this  defendent  (the  school  districj)  is  not  a  re- 
.caUcltrant  district  whose  promises  are  suspect." 


'^Ibid,  p.  13. 
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The  Plan 


The  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  plans  for  desegrega tion/integrega- 
tion  had  extensive  involvement  of  teachers  and  administrators,  and  to 
a  somewhat  lesser  degree,  the  community.     Responses  to  the  question 
concerning  how  the  district  involved  school  personnel  and  the  commun- 
ity in  planning  for  desegregation  were  basically  very  favorable,  even 
though  there  was  a  wide  spread  in  reports  of  the  level  of  participa- 
tion.    TTie  comments  of  a  department  chairman  in  one  of  the  junior 
high  schools  serves  to  represent  the  general  consensus: 

"The  district  took  care  in  finding  ways  to  involve  the  teach- 
ing staff,  professional  organizations  and  the  school  commun- 
ity in  the  development  of  desegregation  plans.    The  numerous 
Saturday  meetings  with  parents  and  teachers,  open  community 
and  Board  meetings,  extensive  newspaper  coverage  and  printed 
brochures  for  parents  served  to  get  the  information  out  and 
to  continuously  clarify  issues  about  the  district's  plan. " 

The  plans,  proposed  for  1972-1975  included  progressive  steps  for 
implementation.     The  first  phase  mainly  focused  on  staff  and  personnel 
human  relations  training  and  school  construction,  while  phase  two 
called  for  moving  students — particularly  at  the  secondary  level,  to 
new  schools.     The  bulk  of  the  Plan  was  scheduled  to  take  effect  in 
the  Fall  of  1973  and  iii  1974. 

The  proposals  for  elementary  schools  have  two  primary  goals,  that 
of  eliminating  the  maximum  number  of  racially  isolated  schools,  and 
replacing  the  maximum  number  of  old,  obsolete  elementary  buildings 
These  goals  are  to  be  accomplished  by  clustering  and  pairing  schools, 
establishment  of  learning  centers  and  expended  community  schools. 

The  secondary's  division  proposals  for  achieving  a  better  racial 
balance  in  the  schools  contain  three  basic  approaches;  namely: 

-  moving  ninth  graders  into  the  senior  high  schools  (change  from 
3  year  to  4  year  senior  high  schools) 

-  reorganization  of  junior  high  schools  into  two-grade  units 
(7-8  schools) 

-  changes  in  school  boundaries  to  alleviate  overcrowding. 

The  day  following  Judge  Larson's  decision,  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
carried  the  headlines  "Both  Sides  in  School  Lawsuit  Approval  of  Ruling"- 
desegregation  had  been  so  ordered.     Superintendent  John  B.  Davis,  Jr. 
remarked  that  he  was  impressed  that  the  Board's  proposal  had  been  found 
basically  a  proper  and  timely  way  to  move  and  further  stateed  that  he 
was  "basically  pleased. "5 

There  were,  however,  several  issues  raised  by  the  plaintiffs  re- 
garding interpretation  of  the  order  T/hich  needed  clarification.  These 


Minneapolis  Tribune,  Thursday,  May  25,  1972. 
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issues  were  brought  to  light  following  the  district's  first  semi- 
annual report  to  the  Court  in  December  of  1972. 

The  district  was  thought  to  be  in  violation  of  the  Court's  order 
on  several  points  which  related  to: 

1)  the  minority  enrollment  figures  projected  for  a  new  school 
facility  to  be  opened  in  1974  which  would  be  in  excess  of 
the  Court-ordered  35%  maximum; 

2)  the  district's  act  of  counting  part-time  teachers  and  other 
non-teaching  personnel  in  noting  its  compliance  with  the  order 
on  faculty  integration; 

3)  the  problem  of  transfers,  specifically  "band"  transfers,  the 
district's  formation  of  an  Appeals  Committee  ou  Transfers, 
optional  attendance  areas,  and  the  underutilization  of  cer- 
tain schools  resulting  from  failure  to  transfer  students  in; 

4)  the  need  to  include  statistical  information  on  transfers 
in  the  periodic  reports  to  the  Court, 

The  plaintiffs  requested  supplementary  relief  from  the  Court  on 
the  foregoing  four  points.    Judge  Larson's  Memorandum  Order  for  Supple- 
mentary Relief  was  handed  down  on  May  8,  1973. 

In  brief,  o;i  T:he  four  points  the  Order  stipulated  that: 

1)  35%  I4axlmi:n  Minority  Enrollment 

Because  oaly  oa  school  is  involved,  and  the  opening  of  the 
school  is  still  a  year  and  a  half  away,  the  Court  will  not 
Tiou  ordc^i:  ^r.y  modification  in  the  plan. 

2 )  Fa.^ulv'y  X  i - -  ^.ration 

On  elernen^.ary  school  faculty  integration,  the  Court  accepted 
the  district's  promise  that  there  would  be  one  full-time  faculty 
T?Ae.r\iber  in  each  elementary  school  by  Fall  1973,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  "faculty  member  may  be  a  principal,  assis- 
tant principal,  full  time  classroom  teacher  or  full  time  cer- 
tified personnel  in  a  position  of  authority   vis-a-vis  the  chil- 
dren ' s  education. " 

•On  the  secondary  level,  the  Court  ordered  that  the  district 
"Integrate  the  faculties  so  that  each  school  would  not  have 
less  than  6%  nor  more  than  12%  minority  teachers,  effective 
in  the  Fall  of  1974. 

3)  Transfers 

A.    Band  Transfers;    The  district  was  enjoined  from  banding 
certain  schools  in  the  future  and  ordered  that  "no  further 
transfers  among  these  school  may  bo  granted  by  principals  in 
the  future,  unless  they  improve  or  have  no  effect  on  the 
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racial  balance  at  both  the  sending  and  the  receiving  school. 
If  any  transfers  within  this  band  have  been  granted  but  have 
not  yet  become  effective,  they  should  be  rescinded." 


B.    Appeals  Committee  on  Transfers;    l^ile  the  Court  agreed 
with  the  district  that  there  may  be  valid  educational  reasons 
for  transfers  t)iat  have  some  segregative  effects,  it  noted 
that  the  district  had  not  been  as  discriminating  as  it  might 
have  been  in  granting  ele-uentary  transfers. 

As  to  secondary  transfers,  the  Court  asked  for  an  exercise 
of  caution  when  a  parent  supplements  an  application  for  trans- 
fer with  a  professional  recommendation  concerning  the  desir- 
ability of  transfer,  with  special  note  that  "if  the  Committee 
falls  into  the  habit  of  granting  any  transfer  accompanied  by 
a  cursory  professional  statement  based  on  one  meeting  with 
the  child  and/or  parent,  those  parents  with  financial  or 
social  means  will  have  available  to  them  an  automatic  trans- 


The  Court  found  the  plaintiff's  request  to  rescind  all  trans- 
fers granted  by  the  Appeals  Committee  within  the  last  year 
and  the  Committee  would  be  in  a  position  to  deny  any  which 
did  not  show  "educational  necessity 

C.  Optional  Attendance  Zones:    There  were  certain  elementary 
and  secondary  optional  attendance  zones  scheduled  to  be  closed 
in  September  1973  and  September  1974.    The  Court  ordered  that 
"those  children  who  have  exercised  the  option  to  transfer 
from  one  school  to  another  prior  to  the  1972-73  school  year 
may  continue  at  the  transferee  school.    Those  who  exercised 
the  option  for  the  first  time  in  1972-73  shall  have  their 
transfers  rescinded  and  shall  attend  the  home  school." 

D.  Underutilization  of  Schools;    The  Court  disagreed  with  the 
district  in  its  reasoning  for  making  particular  transfers  to 
alleviate  overcrowding  in  preference  to  other  transfers  which 
would  have  achieved  the  same  results.    The  plaintiff  had  re- 
ferred to  the  strategy  as  in  violation  of  the  Court's  order 
and  as  being  segregative  in  effect.    The  Court  mentioned  the 
segregative  nature  of  the  contemplated  transfers  and  ordered 
the  district  not  to  institute  them. 

4)  Reporting 

The  district  was  directed  to  include  in  its  semi-annual  reports 
to  the  Court  statistics  on  transfers  (band  transfers.  Appeals 
Committee  transfers »  optional  attendance  area  transfers  and 
any  other  type  contemplated)  stating  home  and  transferee 
school,  number  of  transfers  granted,  number  of  transfers 
denied  and  the  race  of  those  children  requesting  transfers, 
whether  granted  or  denied. 

In  subsequent  reports  to  the  Court,  the  district  suggested  the 
necessity  for  modifications  of  the  plan  principally  on  the  basis  of 
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the  purchase  of  a  school  which  would  have  an  effect  upon  other  schools 
in  the  West  area,  and  because  of  the  hardships  the  Court's  12%  ceiling 
for  minority  faculty  at  the  secondary  level  posed  for  the  district  in 
terms  of  its  requiring  reassignment  of  substantial  numbers  of  minority 
teachers,  effecting  serious  morale  problems,  and  inhibit ing  the  re- 
cruitment of  additional  minority  teachers,  since  the  district  would 
have  serious  problems  placing  minority  teachers  already  on  the  staff. 

Basically,  district  reports  indicated  close  adherence  to  its 
schedule  for  plan  implementation  as  ordered  by  the  Court. 


CHAPTER  III  -  PROCESS  LEADING  TOWARD  IMPLEMENTATION 


A  scurry  of  activity  accompanied  the  Court's  mandate  to  the 
Minneapolis  School  District  to  implement  its  desegregation  plan, 
with  court  modifications. 

The  alteration  of  the  district's  plan^  which  specified  that  no 
more  tlian  35Z  of  the  student  body  of  any  one  school  consist  of  minor- 
ity children,  necessitated  a  reduction  of  the  high  percentage  of  minor- 
ity students  in  the  elementary  schools  which  were  easily  identified 
as  "black"  schools.    The  district  also  moved  to  decrease  the  number 
of  optional  attendance  zones  for  elementary  schools,  taking  heed  of 
the  Court's  reference  to  the  maintenance  of  such  zones  which  have  the 
effect  of  permitting  the  "escape"  of  whites  from  black  neighborhood 
schools. 

The  modification  requiring  the  integration  of  faculty  for  Sep- 
tember 1972  brought  about  increased  efforts  to  recruit  and  hire  minor- 
ity teachers.     The  Court  order  called  for  compliance  with  the  following 
formula: 

Before  there  are  more  than  two  minority  teachers  in  any  one 
elementary  school  there  shall  be  at  least  one  minority 
teacher  in  all  elementary  schools.     [For  these  purposes, 
principals  and  assistant  principals  shall  be  considered 
teachers].    The  faculties  of  the  secondary  schools  shall 
be  integrated  so  that  each  has  approximately  the  same  pro- 
portion of  minority  to  majority  teachers  as  there  are  minor- 
ity to  majority  teachers  in  the  whole  system. 

The  Court  further  stipulated  that  the  plan  for  faculty  integration 
was  to  be  completed  by  thi  opening  of  the  1973-74  school  year. 

Program  development,  particularly  related  to  social  studies,  re- 
sulted in  a  few  curriculuLi  changes.     In  addition,  several  school  clus- 
ters were  established  and  the  district  initiated  a  mechanism  for  pro- 
cessing applications  for  pupil  transfers  in  keeping  with  the  Court's 
order  prohibiting  the  district  from  allowing  transfers,  by  principal's 
agreement  or  otherwise,  which  would  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
segregated  nature  of  the  schools.    The  district  continued  to  publicize 
its  official  policy  of  encouraging  volunteer  transfers  for  racial  bal- 
ance and  projected  the  Urban  Transfer  Program  as  a  viable  means  of 
facilitating  planning  and  easing  the  transition  between  sending  and 
receiving  schools.  ~ 

Strategies  used  for  articulating  the  district's  plan  included  use 
of  the  news  media,  informative  newsletters,  daytime  community  coffee 
klatches,  evening  neighborhood  meetings  involving  small  groups,  the 
formation  of  a  parent  advisory  committee  which  was  largely  responsible 
for  communicating  the  facts  to  local  groups  and  reporting  reactions 
and  suggestions  to  the  central  administration,  busing  the  parents,  using 
the  same  routes  as  the  students  would  follow,  group  visits  to  new  schools 
children  would  be  attending,  and  open  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Education* 
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There  was  also  a  planned  series  of  exchanges  which  afforded  students 
the  opportunity  to  visit  the  schools  to  which  they  were  assigned  and 
to  meet  with  the  teachers  and  staff.    It  is  the  general  consensus  that 
these  methods  of  information  exchange  and  face  to  face  dialogue  proved 
invaluable  in  the  process  of  implementing  the  district's  plan.  Coun- 
selors were  used  somewhat  as  a  sounding  board  for  students,  staff  and 
community  during  the  planning  stages  of  desegregation  and  had  as  their 
expressed  duty  the  conveyance  of  the  feelings  of  this  constituency  to 
facilitate  decision-making. 

There  was  some  open  rejection  of  the  desegregation  plan  on  several 
counts  expressed  mainly  by  white  parents.    These  views  related  to  the 
loss  of  the  neighborhood  school  concept,  the  uproar  over  the  busing 
issue,  the  increases  in  costs  that  the  dese'gregation  plan  would  force 
upon  the  community  and  the  basic  fact  that  "many  of  the  white  parents 
did  not  want  their  children  going  to  school  with  blacks,"  as  emphatic- 
ally remarked  by  a  teacher.    The  fears  expressed,  however,  were  not 
confined  to  the  white  parents  and  community.    There  were  also  general 
apprehensions  among  black  parents  most  of  which  were  related  to  the 
possible  loss  of  special  educational  programs  and  assistance  that  the 
enrichment  programs  in  the  mostly  black  shcools  provided  for  the  stu- 
dents . 


The  plan  for  construction  of  new  and  larger  school  buildings  re- 
ceived some  community  support,  but  concerted  opposition  of  the  intent 
for  expanded  community  schools  was  expressed  at  a  December  1972  Board 
meeting  and  resulted  in  a  request  for  a  six-month  moratorium  on  site 
acquisition  and  b\iilding  proposals. 

The  concerns  about  increased  costs  were  obviously  vexy  real  and 
represented  an  issue  very  sensitive  to  a  cross  section  of  the  popula- 
tion.   The  June  27,  1972  edition  of  the  Minneapolis  Star  reported  the 
results  of  its  Metro-Poll  which  sought  to  get  the  community's  views 
on  busing  and  new  construction.    In  response  to  the  question  as  to 
whether  people  would  consider  busing  children  to  nearby  communities 
with  empty  classrooms  to  avoid  building  new  schools,  a  majority  of 
those  surveyed  voted  a  preference  for  busing  children  across  commun- 
ity lines. 

APPROVE         DISAPPROVE  MO  OPPINION 


RESPONDENTS 

51% 

45% 

4% 

Men 

56 

40 

4 

Women 

47 

50 

3 

18-29 

63 

34 

3 

College 

65 

32 

3 
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Although  many  of  the  busing  critics  had  placed  the  emphasis  of  their 
opposition  on  the  cost  of  providing  bus  service  there  was  an  even 
greater  resistance  to  those  avenues  to  desegregation  whicih  necessi- 
tated higher  costs.     The  district's  response  to  many  of  the  fears 
was  on  the  basis  that  the  funds  to  be  used  were  mainly  Federal  funds, 
not  local,  and  the  fact  that  the  district  was  desegregating  under 
court  order. 

It  is  felt  by  some  segments  of  the  population  that  the  Court's 
retentio".  of  jurisdiction  in  the  case  not  only  rendered  potential 
counter  forces  in  a  new  Board  election  powerless  to  undo  the  desegre- 
gation plan,  but  also  aided  in  dispelling  much  of  the  community  unrest. 
The  absence  of  hard  core  resistance  was  also  a  result  of  frequent  parent 
meetings  during  planning.     In  general,  the  local  press  was  described 
as  having  given  little  attention  to  public  education  and  having  presented 
no  particular  stand  on  the  issue  of  desegregation.     The  surburban  papers, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  reported  as  consistently  in  opposition  to  de- 
segregation and  quite  outspoken  on  the  issue. 

Both  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers  and  the  Minneapolis  Educa- 
tion Association  are  reported  to  have  played  an  active  role  during  the 
initial  discussions  of  the  plan,  and  were  seen  as  showing  strong  leader- 
ship in  supporting  the  Court  order  and  State  guidelines  for  desegre- 
gation, even  as  they  delineated  concerns  about  how  the  plan  would  af- 
fect teachers'  jobs.    A  major  aspect  of  teacher  and  faculty  preparation 
was  the  requirement  of  human  relations  training  for  school  personnel 
which  included  techniques  for  dealing  with  the  unavoidable  pressures 
and  conflict  crisis  which  attend  desegregation  efforts.    A  total  of 
ten  such  workshops  were  mandated;  some  staff  were  engaged  in  training 
beyond  this  number,  specifically  those  members  who  served  as  chairmen 
or  coordinators  of  human  relations  programs  for  their  particular  schools. 

A  member  of  the  study  team  observed  one  of  the  teachers'  huxnan 
relations  workshop  sessions  which  was  held  at  a  high  school  and  led  by 
a  psychologist  from  the  University  of  Minnesota.     The  session,  with 
approximately  eighteen  people  in  attendance  (15  whites,  3  blacks)  was 
divided  into  three  parts:     1)    a  lecture;  2)    a  goal  setting  period 
(where  teachers  identified  their  most  pressing  problems;  and  3)    a  free 
discussion.    The  areas  of  the  lecture  presentation  included: 

-  theoretical  principles  of  social  psychology 
cause  of  behavior 

-  different  ways  of  influencing  the  behavior  of  others 

-  ways  of  helping  students  build  their  own  self-esteem 

-  helping  to  understand  prejudice 

-  developing  a  democratic  atmosphere  (of  mutual  respect). 

Tliose  involved  in  the  workshop  appeared  to  have  valued  this  method  of 
learning  through  instruction  and  group  exchange.     Other  special  pro- 
visions were  made  for  guest  speakers  at  scheduled  symposia  and  there 
were  exchange  department  meetings  and  meetings  of  school  personnel  with 
Central  Board  staff. 

In  a  further  move  to  upgrade  the  skills  of  school  leaders,  the 
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Minneapolis  school  administratot^  attended  a  three-day  conference  in 
August  1972  at  St.  John's  Uuivet^^^y        ^^^^  topic,  •'Humanizing  Our 
Schools  -  Preparation  for  ^^velop^^gj^^  of  integrated  Environments  for 
Learning."    Proceedings  of  the  Cotxference  were  reported  in  a  published 
manual  entitled  "Minneapolis  Mov^g  to  Integration." 

There  was  some  discomfort  atnong  elementary  school  teachers  about 
the  change  from  the  traditional  teaching  method  to  a  continuous  progress 
instructional  model.    A  booklet  y^^^  been  prepared  by  the  district  office 
explaining  the  new  program  which  teachers  were  expected  to  implement 
and  to  articulate  to  parents.  It  ^>3g  felt  by  some  teachers  that  actual 
instruction  and  the  contet^t  of  the  booklet  were  inconsistent  and  that 
they  could  not  adequately  i^terpj.^^  ^he  program.    A  teacher  in  one  of 
the  elementary  schools  reported  t:hat  during  the  spring  tier  administra- 
tion allotted  extra  planning  tij^^         teachers  to  set  up  their  program 
and  permitted  teachers  to  ^^o^gau^ge  clusters  and  grouping  procedures. 
The  work  served  to  rectify  the  Inconsistencies  and  to  relieve  staff 
pressures.     "The  administration  Vas  as  fair  as  it  could  be  in  view  of 
the  circumstances.    These  Problett^g  no  longer  exist." 

Staff  development,  community  involvement  and  the  improvement  of 
school  facilities  were  considered  essential  components  for  the  success- 
ful implementation  of  the  plan         necessary  in  the  district's  efforts 
to  cluster  grades  and  to  property  proceed  with  plans  for  the  new  ex- 
panded  community  schools.    The  district's  report  to  the  Court  of  Decem- 
ber 1973  included  a  statement  as        its  satisfaction  with  the  implemen- 
tation process  as  of  that  date,  noted  that  the  plan  had  received 
better  acceptance  by  the  public  ^y^^^  might  have  been  expected. 
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CHAPTER  IV  -  PROGRAMS  AND  PRACTICES  INCIDENT  TO  DESEGREGATION 


In  1967  the  Minneapolis  School  District  #1  instituted  its  volun- 
tary plan  to  improve  the  racial  composition  of  its  schools  and  received 
community  and  faculty  support.    Transfers  were  made  to  the  extent  that 
in  1972  there  were  students  from  minority  groups  in  all  of  the  Minne- 
apolis schools.    The  court  action  which  was  brought  against  the  dis- 
trict was  in  part  based  on  the  fact  that .  there  were  still  specific 
schools  which  had  high  visibility  as  "black"  schools  (5  elementary, 
2  junior  high,  1  senior  high).    While  segregation  was  declared  most 
noticeable  at  the  elementary  level  it  was  also  true  that  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  white  students  attended  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
with  only  a  trifling  minority  enrollment. 

Whether  or  not  as  a  direct  result  of  efforts  to  more  evenly  dis- 
tribute the  student  population  among  schools,  there  has  been  a  steady 
decrease  in  white  enrollment  in  the  public  schools  of  Minneapolis  since 
1968.    That  year  there  were  62,490  whites  in  the  public  schools  out  of 
a  total  student  population  of  70,006—89%.    The  ethnic  racial  break- 
down of  student  enrollment  for  the  period  1969-1973  can  be  seen  in 
Figure  1. 

Although  total  enrollments  have  been  decreasing  at  a  2%  plus  level 
for  the  past  five  years,  the  percent  of  the  total  enrollment  represented 
by  minority  group  students  shows  a  slight  increase  over  this  period. 

Year  Percent  Increase 

1973-74  17.7  1.8 

1972-73  15.9  1.4 

1971-72  14.5  1.4 

1970-71  13.1  1.1 

1969-70  12.0   


Grouping  Patterns: 

In  response  to  questions  about  grouping  patterns  used  in  the 
schools,  the  majority  of  the  teachers  make  reference  to  a  concerted 
effort  to  mix  classes  heterogeneously.      In  specific  instances  teachers 
find  it  necessary  to  group  homogeneotisly  because  of  the  wide  range  of 
abilities  among  students,  specifically  in  such  subjects  as  reading, 
math  and^  often,  science.    Grouping  in  math  frequently  takes  the  form 
of  small  group  tutoring. 

Although  some  elementary  schools  group  pupils  on  the  basis  of 
grade  level  (by  achievement)  in  the  basic  subject  areas  there  is  an 
increasing  practice  of  the  multi-age  grouping  and  ungraded  classec 
at  the  elementary  level.    The  movement  away  from  the  self-contained 
classroom  is  being  replaced  by  the  Continuous  Progress  Program  for 
primary  levels  and  the  flexible  program  and  team  teaching  techniques 
at  the  4-6  grade  level.    Cross^^ge  grouping  was  observed  in  most  of 
the  classrooms  visited. 
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Studonts  in  grades  7  and  8  are  generally  randomly  assigned  to 
classes  and,  again,  attempts  are  made  to  m:x  students  in  class 
according  to  a  range  of  academic  abilities  and  as  a  means  of  breaking 
up  student  cliques  so  as  to  spread  the  leadership  found  in  these 
groups . 

At  the  upper  levels,  students  have  a  wider  range  of  course  op- 
tions fron  iv'liich  to  choose.     After  taking  required  courses  in  math, 
science  and  language  arts,  students  choose  the  courses  they  wish 
to  take,  with  the  guidance  of  the  counselor  and/or  teachefs.     In  cases 
where  it  may  be  necessary  to  limit  registration,  teachers  are  cau- 
tioned to  consider  racial  breakdown  as  well  as  class  size- 
There  is  a  concentration  of  black  students  in  low  ability  classes. 
This  results  partly  from  the  poor  preparation  of  students  at  the  lower 
levels  and  the  widespread  tendency  of  black  students  to  register  for 
classes  with  their  friends.    As  one  black  high  school  teacher  remarked 
"there  is  a  real  need  to  challenge  black  students  in  the  fight  direc- 
tion»    As  a  group,  they  tend  to  seek  the  easiest  way  oixt  without 
understanding  the  consequences..."    Another  black  teacher  of  social 
studies  worries  that  "the  life  goals  of  too  many  black  students  don't 
require  that  they  take  high  achieving  classes." 

A  breakdown  of  the  courses  of  one  high  school  visited  (sse  Figure 
2  attached)  rhows  that  while  the  social  studies  and  English  classes 
are  rather  racially  balanced,  the  advanced  math  classes  are  predom- 
inantly white.    The  Special  Learning  Behavior  Problems  classes  are 
about  68%  black.    Part  of  the  problem  as  ariculated  by  school  personnel 
is  laid  to  "poor  parent  participation  and  involvement  in  the  student's 
education.    They  often  never  question  their  children  taking  only  the 
easy,  informal  courses.  .   .  . 

By  observation,  the  pattern  of  seating  revealed  more  sex  segrega- 
tion than  racial — boys  normally  clustered  with  boys  and  gi'^ls  with 
girls. 


Support  Services; 

There  Is  a  mass  of  exemplary  programs  which  delineate  the  school 
system's  search  for  ways  to  build  the  necessary  reality  in^o  the  edu- 
cational process  and  to  assist  students  In  achieving,  optimum  learning. 
The  programs  are  local,  state,  and  federally  funded  alnd  some  receive 
support  from  private  contributors.    Across  all  levels  of  the  school 
system  there  are  some  unique  enrichment  programs  In  the  hadlc  skills, 
media,  vocational,  technical  and  industrial  education,  art  education, 
business  and  office  education  and  foreign  language.    The  focus  of  the 
programs  is  both  prescriptive  and  diagnostic. 

A  notebook  containing  descriptions  of  some  30(X  special  programs 
has  been  prepared  by  the  district  staff.    The  foreword  writtaii.  by  the 
School  Superindendent  helps  to  give  one  a  flavor  of  what  li^  P^^ 
throughout  the  district. 
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FOREWORD 


To  the  reader: 

Exemplary  means  model;  commendable;  deserving  imitation.    The  300 
programs  described  in  this  book  are  all  those  things.  Together, 
they  are  an  affirmation  of  the  ingenuity  and  diversity  of  education. 

Throughout  Minneapolis,  teachers  and  administrators  have  developed 
exemplary  programs  to  challenge  their  students.    For  example: 

Harrison  School  fifth  graders  take  a  course  on  Children  and 
the  Law,  thanks  to  the  Minnesota  State  Bar  Association. 

At  Calhoun  School,  WISE  volunteers  direct  an  "I  J.ike  Me" 
program  for  kindergarten  children  with  poor  self-concepts. 

Mini-courses  offered  at  Lowry  Elementary  School  include  such 
interesting  options  as  mock  trial,  making  a  bike  and  stamp 
collecting. 

A  cardboard  carpentry  project  helps  Douglas  Elementary  School 
children  learn  about  group  planning  and  decision-making  as 
well  as  math,  science,  writing,  art  and  design. 

At  Mann,  a  Title  I  elementary  school,  a  computerized  math  pro- 
gram is  underway. 

Students  at  Lincoln  Junior  High  can  sign  up  for  a  minority 
history  course  called  "Hot  Pink  and  Purple  Thang." 

Courses  in  construction  and  manufacturing  have  replaced  the 
traditional  industrial  arts  program  at  Sheridan  Junior  High. 

Central  High's  Magnet  Program  allows  students  to  choose  from  a 
smorgasbord  of  more  than  300  mini-courses  four  times  a  school 
year. 

A  two-house  student  government  program  at  Henry  Jimlor-:Senior 
High  is  aimed  at  intraschool  communications  and  leadership 
training. 

Marshall  University  High's  off-campus  learning  experiences  pro- 
gram gives  students  a  chance  to  pursue  special  interest  areas 
in  depth. 

At  Vocational  High,  students  can  elect  an  English  course  that 
Involves  tutoring  children  at  nearby  Madison  Elementary  School. 

In  my  visits  to  schools,  I  have  seen  many  of  these  programs  In  action. 
My  wish  to  share  them  with  you  prompted  the  publication  of  this  book. 
Many  of  these  programs  could  be  adapted  fcr  use  in  other  Minneapolis 
schools;  and  elsewhere.    They  provide  scores  of  ideas  on  how  to  solve 
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specific  educational  problems;  how  to  utilize  community  resources; 
how  to  bring  life  and  spirit  to  our  children's  education. 

Sincerely, 


John  B.  Davis,  Jr. 
Superintendent  of  Schools 

JBD:    cd  9/8/72 
Minneapolis  Public  Schools 
Minneapolis 9  Minnesota 


The  special  services  provide  for  indlviduTxiized  and  flexible  instruc- 
tion, heightened  student  motivation,  promotion  of  better  social  and 
academic  development,  more  positive  and  v^upportlve  community  attitudes 
increased  communications  skills  and  enhancing  of  knowledge  about  dif- 
ferent cultures. 

The  use  of  parent  volunteers  In  toany  programs  adds  support  ser- 
vice to  the  school  system  as  well  as  ^increasing  parent  visibility  and 
involvement.    In  addition  to  the  parent  volmteers,  resource  teachers 
are  utilized  in  the  elementary  program  and  have  proven  Invaluable  to 
the  classroom  teachers.    School  aides,  who  are  predominantly  minority 
group  members,  have  assumed  the  role  of  "ombudsman"  due  to  their  re- 
sponsibility for  accompanying  the  students  who  are  being  bused.  In 
several  cases  when  these  students  were  asked  if  there  was  any  special 
person  within  the  school  to  whom  they  could  go  to  discuss  their  pro- 
blems, it  was  the  school  aide  who  was  most  often  mentioned. 

Counselors  lend  support  to  students  through  academic  advisement 
and  personal  counseling  -  though  to  a  lesser  degree.    In  one  school 
visited  the  guidance  department  has  Implemented  a  team  approach  to 
assisting  students.    The  team  Is  composed  of  a  counselor,  social 
worker  and  assistant  principal.    Students  are  generally  assigned  to 
a  counselor  on  an  alphabetical  order  dcale.    They  have  the  option  of 
requesting  another  counselor  or  social  worker.  If  the  original  match 
does  not  prove  satisfactory;  they  do  not,  however,  have  this  option 
with  regard  to  the  assistant  principal  assigned  to  the  team. 

In  another  school  setting,  more  typical  of  gu^^ 
operations,  the  counselor  meets  with  other  support  staff  (school 
psychologist,  social  worker,  etc.)  on  a  regular  basis  to  discuss  pro- 
blem cases  referred  by  teachera.    These  referrals  almost;. 
cern  behavioral  problems  which  are  usually  handled  Vithi)b^^^tt^ 
few  outside  referrals  are  made.    Learning  problems  are 
the  school  psych :)loglst  in  most  cases  and  may  result ^  to^^^ 
ment,  perceptual  testing,  etc.    Group  counselinjg  has  be^^^ 
tlvely  in  such  areas  as  self -concept,  attltud^^towa^ 
responsibility;  it  la  designed  to  foster  uridet^tandlng.  p^^^^^^^ 
others  and  self  development.    Individual  coimsel^ 
crisis  situations* 


In  scheduled  interviews  with  students,  while  they  acknowledged 
the  presence  of  counselors  and  teachers  and  their  ability  to  help 
with  academic  questions,  the  consensus  was  that  they  preferred  to 
take  their  personal  problems  to  a  friend  or  to  a  school  aide.  One 
counselor  praised  the  aides  in  the  school  as  "good  community  links" 
and  credited  them  with  being  instrumental  :':a  diminishing  the  iso- 
lation and  problems  in  the  shcool  and  with  contributing  to  a  posi- 
tive school  and  community  climate. 

Library  resources,  though  not  extensive,  are  wx^ely  used  by 
students  both  out  of  interest  and  for  class  assign aeuts. 


Instructional  Materials; 

Teachers  reported  a  city-wide  change  in  textbooks  which  some  felt 
inadequately  covered  the  achievements  and  contributions  of  minorities. 
The  district  office  has  prepared  a  bibliography  of  materials  pertaining 
to  minority  group  experiences  and  this  resource  is  avai^lable  to  school 
personnel. 

The  Task  Force  on  Minority  Cultures  has  been  actively  engaged  in 
developing  ciurriculum  materials  and  study  units  which  reflect  ethnic 
population  history  and  accomplishments.    Even  in  the  absence  of  a  sys- 
tematic way  of  ensuring  that  the  materials  are  T^idely  uscsd,  many 
teachers  request  the  use  of  these  resources  on  a  regular  basis. 

Primarily  the  multi-ethnic  materials  are  movfe  apprcjiriate  to 
the  social  studies  curriculum  and  are  used  most  specifically  in  Black 
Studies  courses.    A  major  conplaint  has  been  the  lack  of  suitable 
multi-ethnic  materials  in  English  and  unrelatedne<  a  of  audio-visuals 
and  home  economic  materials  to  the  black  or  minority  environment. 
Many  teachers  prepare  their  own  materials  to  meet  the  levels  of  in- 
terests—and demands— of  the  students  and  also  maka  ^Tlde  tjse  of  cur- 
rent events  materials. 

Acknowledging  that  the  use  of  i  .erracial  materials  is  new,  the 
majority  of  teachers  note  that  basically  there  is  a  bet*.ir  format 
to  these  materials  which  lends  to  their  usefulness  for  clasci  instruc- 
tion.   One  instructor  who  agreed  that  there  is  not  enough  black  and 
Indian  material  available,  remarked  that  "it  doe.^^'t  make  any  dif- 
ference  anyway  because  there  is  so  much  assimilation  in  the  materials. 

The  implementation  of  new  service  programs,  some  o,:  wiha.ch  are 
school  sponsored  and  supported,  has  resulted  in  additional  instruc- 
tional materials  oriented  to  the  special  needs  for  which  the  programs 
are  designed. 


Curriculum  Modifications; 

Curriculum  modifications  have  been  minimal  in  comparison  to  some 
of  the  structural  changes  which  have  been  instituted.    New  courses  have 
been  added  to  the  curriculum,  but  few  of  the  traditional  courses  have 
been  updated. 
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Mini  courses  are  prevalent  in  some  of  the  elmentary  schools  which 
reflect  offerings  in  social  studies,  science  and  art.    As  a  general  rule, 
each  child,  with  parent  guidance,  selects  two  mini  courses  each  semester 
from  each  of  the  three  areas.    Multi-age  grouping  is  utilized  for  these 
subjects.     Tn  one  of  the  elementary  schools,  the  wealth  of  mini-course 
offerings  included: 


Electricity  —  Who  Am  I? 
Living  Together 
Painting 
Sculpture 

How  Does  a  School  Work? 

Pet  Care 

Design 


Communities 
Economics 
Preparing  Food 
Nutrition 
History 

Let's  Use  the  Media  Center 
Signs  of  Love 


There  have  also  been  revisions  made  in  the  math  program  since  desegre^ 
gation  process.    A  new  reading  program  was  implemented  in  one  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  clusters,  and  a  wide  range  of  elective  offerings  are  in 
evidence  throughout  the  upper  grade  levels.  World  History  no  longer  is 
listed  as  a  required  course  in  the  secondary  curriculum,  and  courses 
in  Indian  Culture  and  Afro-American  History  are  currently  noted  among  the  ; : 
the  offerings.    This  change  has  been  brought  about  partly  through  the 
efforts  of  students. 

The  focus  on  group  counseling  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  personal 
problems  of  students  has  resulted  in  a  planned  course  called  Positive"  - 
Peer  Counseling  (PPC) .    In  one  of  the  schools  where   the  students  are 
very  receptive  to  the  group  activity  the  scheduled  period  was  11/2 
hours.    School  counselors  and  social  studies  teachers  usually  serve 
as  staff  for  these  courses. 


The  structural  changes  relate  to  the  establishment  of  the  tri-- 
mester  system  and  the  elective  system  which  affords  students  a  broader 
range  of  choices  in  taking  courses.    In  addition  some  schools  use 
registration  procedures  similar  to  those    used  in  cblleg^isv  Flexible 
scheduling  Is  practiced  in  many  schools.,    An  example  of  the  orien- 
tation and  registration  procedures,  and  of  the  new  and  atxpplemental 
course  description  for  one  of  the  high  schools  can  be  seen  on  the  . 
following  pages,       -  :  /    .'^^^-^^^^^  ■ 


it  was  the  expressed  opinion  of  most  of  the  personnel  interviewed  ; 
that  the  administration,  from  the  central  office  to  Individual  school  If^^^ 
administrators^  permlts^  and  encourages  experiments  and  alternativeis 
curriculum  and  in  teaching  methods. 


The  range  of  elective  offerings  at  the  secondary  level  and  the 
spread  of  student  abilities  necessitate  alternative-^eachlhg  methods /^^^  T^ 
The  use  ot  multi-*ethnic  materials  which  often  elicit  emotional  responses 


also  increase  the  need  for  handling  sensitive  subject  matter  through 
various  techniques •    Teachers  stated  their  belief  that  education  is  no 
longer  strictly  academic,  but  that  it  calls  for  more  involvement  on  the 
part  of  school  personnel  in  the  total  development  of  the  student.  In 
keeping  with  this  belief,  teachers  are  quite  flexible  in  attempting  new 
teaching  methods  to  reach  the  new  student  population. 

The  Continuous    Progress  Program,  team  teaching  techniques  and  the 
move  toward  upgraded  classes  all  denote  changes  in  teaching  methods  and  class 
classroom  strategies. 

In  addition  to  providing  for  expanded  opportunities  for  student 
participation  through  library  research,  field  studies  and  reporting,  teachers 
make  wider  use  of  video  tapes,  films  and  role  playing  as  teaching  devices. 

Extra-Curricular  Activities 

Schools  in  district  offer  a  variety  of  extra-curricular  activities. 
The  list  below  is  not  intended  to  be  exhaustive,  but  does  present  an 
adequate  example  of  the  type  of  activities  reported  by  school  personnel, 
some  of  which  were  observed  by  team  members; 


There  were  no  reports  of  any  activities  either  curtailed  or  stopped  as  a 
result  of  desegregation.     However,  the  repeated  responses  to  questions 
which  related  to  the  extent  of  black  student  involvement  were  negative 
in  the  majority  of  cases.     Blacks  were  in  nearly  balanced  positions  on 
the  cheering  teams,  theater,  choirs,  volleyball,  and  football;  in  more 
cases  than  not  they  represented  a  majority  on  basketball  teams.    But  in 
tennis,  hockey,  and  skiing,  there  was  likely  to  be  little  or  no  minority 
participation.    Majorettes  were  viewed  more  as  an  elitist  predominantly 
white  group. 

One  coach  at  the  junior  high  school  level  mentioned  that  7th  and 
8th  grade  students  do  play  hockey  and  projected  that  perhaps  "they  will 
continue  to  play  when  they  enter  high  school."    One  of  the  basic  reasons 
given  for  the  absence  of  blacks  in  3uch  sports  as  skiing  and  hockey  was 
because  of  economics.    Equipment  for  these  sports  is  expensive.  Some 
teachers  see  a  change  taking  place  inasmuch  as  black  parents  are  making 


Basketball 

Football 

Hockey 

Skiing 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Volley  ball 

Cheering  Squads 

Majorettes 

Future  Teachers 


Drama  Club/Theater 
Debating  Team 
Foreign  Language  Club 
Choirs 

Concert  Band/Regular  Band 
School  Newspaper 
Student  Government 
Chess  Club 
FHA  Club 


of  America 
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greater  sacrifices  to  buy  the  equipment  and  Park  Departments  are  doing 
more  in  the  area  of  providing  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  youth. 
Team  sports  are  not  conducted  on  an  interschool  basis  at  the  junior  high 
school  level.    These  activities  are  usually  conducted  by  church,  Parks 
and  Recreation  Department,     Some  teams  choose  to  identify  themselves 
by  their  school  name. 

Minority  students  do  participate  in  school  government,  in  dramatic 
clubs  and  on  the  school  newspaper,  but  the  percent  of  minorities  is  small. 
Most  of  these  activities  have  80%  and  above  white  representation.  At 
specific  schools,  students  mentioned  that  black  students  had  served  as 
Homecoming  Queens,  as  President  of  Student  Government  and  in  capacities  of 
leadership  in  a  scattering  of  student  clubs.     Basically  both  teachers  and 
students  referred  to  the  void  of  student  participation  in  some  extra- 
curricular activities  as  more  a  preference  than  a  policy  of  exclusion. 
However,  there  was  recognition  that  many  of  the  organizations  and  activities 
had  been  traditionally  white  oriented  and  that  school  administrators  and 
teachers  do  very  little  conscientiously  to  encourage  minority  participation* 
Also,  some  of  the  schools  have  inadequate  physical  facilities  for  gym  activities,  f 

Student   Leadership  —  Participation 

Black  students  and  other  minorities  are  beginning  to  participate  more 
actively  in  extra-curricular  activities  and  to  assume  leadership  roles 
in  school  affairs.        black,  male,  junior  high  school  student  related 
how  he  had  been  constantly  encouraged  to  aim  high  by  a  white  5th  grade 
teacher,  even  in  the  face  of  almost  total  failure.    As  he  put  it,  "she  turned 
me  around".    He  is  now  vice-president  of  student  government  organization, 
is  assisting  with  setting  up  the  magnet  program  in  his  school,  has  given 
several  suggestions  to  the  school  about  establishing  a  radio  station,  a 
school  yearbook,  and  a  course  in  Ethnic  Studies  which  he  believeis  school  ^vi 
officials  are  really  taking  seriously.    The  student,  following  through  on 
past  encouragement,  seeks  ways  in  which  he  might  actively  contribute  to  ; 
his  school  environment.    However,  the  general  feeling  expressed  by  teachers 
and  counselors  interviewed  was  that  most  black  students  shy  away  from  leader- 
ship positions,  even  with  encouragement  by  staff  to  assume  such  positions.  :v:| 
One  respondent  voiced  it  another  way  in  commenting  that  "black  males  have 
a  big  share  of  status  power  through  athletics,  whereas  white  males  have 
status  through  intellectualy  accomplishments  ~  classroom  power.    Girls  of 
either  race  have  little  or  no  status  outlets." 

*  .  .  '  ■  '     ■  ■  ■ " '.'  •'■'•y 

■  '  '  ■■ 

Assignment  Patterns  of  Faculty^  Administrators  and  Staff  , 

Although  there  is  evidence  of  attempts  to  desegregate  school  staffs,  '  -'.^^'^ 

the  deployment  of  faculty  and  administrators,  as  of  the  1973-74  Personnel  . 

Sight  Count,  falls  somewhat  short  of  the  intent  of  the  Court  order  which  ''^^^'-^^^^ 

stipulated  a  definite  pattern  for  faculty  integration.    There  were  two  '^'Y^B^d 

elementary  schools  which  reported  no  minority  administrators  or  certified  ^-^Sl 
teachers.     The  overall  percentage  of  minority  personnel  in  the  schools  is 
about  7  percent  below  that  of  minority  student  enrpllment. 

The  tables  which  follow  show  summary  statistics  by  racial/  ^  V^^^^^^^^^ 

categories  for  the  periodH969  to  1973  (figure  4)  ^  personnel  s^  count  vii^;!!^ 
for  1973-74  (Figure  5,),  and  a  breakdown  of  the  number  of  ^^^^^^p^ 

tant  principals  and  teachers  by  traditional  school  grad^^  iiicluding 
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other  locations  in  the  Minneapolis  system  (figure  (6). 

An  analysis  of  the  interview  reports  obtained  from  principals,  teachers 
and  counselors  reveal  that  the  staffs  were  basically  stable  in  service  to  the 
district,  while  there  were  varying  indications  of  reassignments. 

Of  the  ten  principals  interviewed  (nine  white  males,  one  black  female), 
eight  hod  served  as  assistant  principals  ia  the  same  or  other  locations 
before  assuming  position  as  principal,  one  was  a  former  counselor  and  one 
a  5-6 th  grade  teacher.    As  a  group,  they  represent  an  average  of  10.5  years 
of  experience  in  the  district,  with  individual  service  ranging  from  three 
to  twenty-one  years.     Six  of  the  ten  principals  had  been  reassigned;  only 
one  principal  had  been  in  the  present  position  less  than  a  year  (black  female) 
while  the  others  had  served  from  one  to  eight  years,  with  a  group  average 
of  3.2  years.    The  black  female  held  the  only  doctorate  within  the  group; 
other  degrees  held  were  6  masters,  2  baccalaureates,  1  specialist,  all  having 
credits  beyond  the  limits  of  the  degree. 

Seventeen  teachers  were  interviewed    (11  white,  6  black;  9  male,  8  female) 
This  group  represented  an  average  of  10.1  years  of  service  in  the  school 
district  with  individual  years  of  service  ranging  from  2  to  36  years.  Eight 
teachers  of  the  17  interviewed  had  served  three  years  or  less  in  their  pre- 
sent assignment,  with  a  group  average  of  5.2  years.    There  were  six  teachers 
with  the  master's  degree,  eleven  with  the  baccalaureate,  and  the  majority  of 
all  teachers  reported  academic  credits  in  excess  of  the  degree. 

One  of  the  six  counselors  interviewed  had  been  reassigned  since  the 
schools  were  desegregated.    The  five  white  and  1  black  counselor  in  the 
group  (4  male,  2  female)  represented  an  average  of  10  years  with  the  system 
with  individual  service  ranging  from  7  to  14  years ♦    The  number  of  years  in 
the  present  school  ranged  from  2  years  to  14  years,  with  a  group  average  of 
6.8  years.    All  of  the  counselors  reported  the  M.A.  as  the  highest  degree 
held. 

Among  the  personnel  interviewed  there  were  none  completely  new  to  the 
minneapolis  system,  although  a  minimal  number  had  been  employed  at  the  start 
of  the  desegregation  process,  as  indicated  by  two  and  three  years  with  the 
district. 

Assignment  of  Students  by  Subject  ^  id  Subject  Difficulty 

In  a  majority  of  the  classrooms  observed,  and  as  indicated  in  dis- 
cussions with  school  faculty  and  students,  minority  group  students,  par- 
ticularly black  students,  are  underrepresented  in  advanced  courses  at  the 
high  school  level.    This  is  explained  as  resulting  mostly  from  poor  training 
and  little  encouragement  at  the  lower  grade  levels,  lack  of  basic  skills, 
mainly  in  reading  and  math,  high  rates  of  absenteeism,  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  free  choice  of  subjects  at  the  secondary  level. 

A  black  math  teacher  at  one  of  the  junior  high  schools  reported 
teaching  two  advanced  geometry  classes  which  were  totally  white  and  two 
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ESAA  math  classes  which  were  predominantly  black.     The  black  students  had 
been  transferred  from  a  formerly  all-black  school.     She  commented  that: 

"one  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  Math  Department  is  the  low 
ability  of  black  students  in  mathematical  skills.     Part  of 
the  continuing  problem  is  related  to  the  loss  of  Title  I 
funds  following  the  transfer  of  students  to  this  school,  and 
and  the  lack  of  subsequent  structures  and  resources  which 
facilitate  their  development." 

A  white  junior  high  social  studies  teacher  expressed  the  problem  as 
one  of  poor  reading  skills.    He  stated  that  "the  poor  reading  ability  of 

the  students  who  transferred  from  junior  high  school  presents  a 

real    challenge  to  our  staff  as  this  school  has  been  noted  for  its  pride 
in  the  number  of  high  achieving  students." 

In  another  interview  with  the  chairman  of  the  Math  Department  and  a 
math  teacher  (both  white)  in  a  high  school  it  was  stated  that  "most  of  the 
blacks  are  concentrated  in  low  achieving  classes."    The  reasons  given  re- 
lated to  a  lack  of  individual  attention  to  slow  students  because  of  a  cut 
in  funds  for  teachers,  and  the  poor  preparation  of  minority  students  in 
the  lower  grades. 

A  black  social  studies  teacher  in  a  high  schoc    teaches  two  Black 
History  courses  which  have'  a  predominantly  black  enrollment.    His  response 
to  why  there  was  a  disproportionate  number  of  black  students  in  particular 
cases  was  "the  further  away  we  get  from  black  areas,  the  less  blacks  there 
are  in  the  classes."    Somewhat  similar  to  this  viewpoint  concerning  courses 
relevant  to  blacks  was  that  of  another  white  math  teacher  who  felt  that, 
besides  having  problems  in  the  basic  skills,  "black  students  may  not  see 
math  as  a  priority  and  many  may  see  math  as  contradictory  to  emphasis  on 
black  studies,  etc." 

Even  though  they  have  options  in  course  selection,  a  group  of  ninth 
grade  minority  students  reported  that  they  often  "choose  any  old  schedule." 
The  student  also  noted  very  little  attention  to  grades  and  expressed  their 
beliefs  that' the  largest  number  of  black  students  would  likely  be  found  ir 
health,  chess,  cooking  and  Afro-American  History  classes  (all  elective 
courses) . 

Of  the  three  groups  of  white  students  interviewed,  two  at  the  junior 
high  and  one  at  the  senior  high  level,  the  feelings  expressed  were  that 
"blacks  only  compete  in  sports  .  .   .  not  academic  things,  they  don't  care 
about  that."    One  junior  high  student  talked  about  the  very  low  number  of 
black  students  who  graduate  from  high  school,  and  stated  that  "In  my  opinion 
half  of  them  aren't  interested  in  school."    In  response  to  the  question  "Do 
you  find  a  division  of  races  in  the  honors  class?"    some  high  school  students 
said  "No,  there  is  equal  representation  of  blacks    according  to  the  propor- 
tion in  school.     That's  true  in  Physics,  also."    In  another  instance,  white 
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students  mentioned  that  black  students  generally  take  Algebra  spread  over 
two  years  while  the  same  material  is  covered  in  one  year  by  white  students. 

A  black  male  teacher  remarked  about  the  lack  of  or  need  for  tight 
stiraccure  in  the  high  achieving  cla  ses  and  concluded  that  "black  students 
in  particular  need  structure.     They  simply  do  not  apply  themselves."  More 
consensus  was  found  among  teachers  in  reports  that  courses  taught  by  black 
teachers  have  larger  numbers  of  black  students  —  partly  because  students 
tend  to  select  courses  according  to  teachers'  friendships,  as  well  as  to 
interests  and  ability. 

Elementary  schools  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases    reported  no  dis- 
proportionate representation  of  any  race  by  classes. 

Social   and  Friendship  Patterns  of  Students,  Staff  and  Faculty 

There  were  varied  responses  to  questions  relating  to  the  extent  of 
social  and  friendship  patterns  within  the  school  setting.    Many  faculty 
members  noted  a  "normal"  separation  of  minority  and  majority  students,  al- 
though the  separation  was  sometimes  seen  more  according  to  social  class  than 
to  race.     Students  reported  very  minimal  interaction  among  black  and  white 
faculty. 

Among  teachers'  comments  about  student  interactions  were  the 
following: 

"Students  stick  together  with  their  friends  (neighborhood 
and  early  schools).    This  means  blacks  are  with  blacks  and 
whites  with  whites  —  except  for  a  few  cases."  (High  School) 

"There  is  not  much  interaction  between  black  and  white  students. 
There  is  definitely  not  much  closeness."    (High  School) 

"The  students  interact  in  every  setting  where  they  have  the  choice. 
Peer  pressure  forces  students  to  act  In  many  different  ways." 
(Junior  High  School) 

"Great  lack  of  interaction  between  blacks  and  whites.      Also,  you 
don't  see  white  upper  and  middle  class  interacting  with  either 
blacks  or  poor  whites  from  the  surrounding  areas*" 

"Students  group  themselves  almost  completely  in  all  activities; 
very  poor  student  interaction,  even  in  sports."  (High  School) 

"Grouping  occurs  more  between  social  class  groups  (middle  class 
blacks  and  middle  class  whites).    Not  much  mixing  between  the 
races,  but  there  is  little  hostility  or  physical  conflict."  (High 
School) 
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"Not  much  mixing  after  school.     White  kids  are  bused  and  black  kids 
live  in  the  neighborhood.    There  are  a  couple  of  integrated  groups.'* 
(Junior  High  School) 

"Groups  of  students  are  normally  divided  by  race."     (High  School) 

"There  is  a  great  deal  of  interacting  across  racial  lines.  Since 
there  is  a  small  group  and  the  staff  is  interracial  we  find  it  is 
good  to  promote  interaction  in  class  activities."    (Junior  High 
School) 

"Interaction  is  based  on  SES.    Basically  I  think  we  have  a  class 
society.    Problems  are  more  a  result  of  this  than  of  race." 
(Junior  High  School) 

A  white  junior  high  school  teacher  spoke  about  special  dinners  prepared 
by  students  who  were  taking  a  course  in  Mid-East  Culture.    He  saw  these  as 
opportunities  to  know  other  cultures  and  to  build  relationships,  but  sadly 
noted  that  he  was  most  often  the  only  white  in  attendance. 

Elementary  school  teachers,  for  the  most  part,  did  not  respond  to  the 
question  concerning  how  students  group  themselves  by  ethnic  group  in  par- 
ticular situations.    Those  who  did  answer  reported  some  separate  grouping 
of  children  before  and  after  school  and  in  school  halls,  but  in  all  cases  to 
a  very  limited  extent.    There    were  some  optimistic  reports  of  signs  of 
new  friendship  patterns  emerging  on  almost  every  level. 

Students  responded  from  a  variety  of  viewpoints  with  respect  to  the 
degree  of  minority  and  majority  interactions  in  and  out  of  school,  as  can 
be  delineated  from  the  following  comments. 

A  male  Chicano  Junior  High  School  student  who  is  president  of  the  student 
organization  noted  that  "many  students  are  bused  to  school  and  racial  mixes 
occur  in  the  shop  and  gym  before  school."    He  mentioned  that  he  has  attended 
cross-racial  parties  and  has  friends  of  different  ethnic  identities,  and 
feels  that  girls  fight  and  create  more  racial  problems  than  do  boys. 

A  white' junior  high  school  girl  commented,  "I  have  friends  from  all  over 
Minneapolis;  lots  of  black  and  Indian  friends  .  .  •  the  boys  generally  mix, 
but  the  girls  don't."    In  the  same  school,  a  white  male  student  expressed  his 
belief  that  "black  and  white  kids  get  along  pretty  good  now  because  we  have 
gotten  to  know  each  other.    He  named  his  two  best  friends  as  a  black  and  an 
Indian  with  whom  he  shares  team  membership  at  the  YMCA.     "I  think  sports 
help  to  bring  black  and  white  students  together." 

At  another  jur ^or  high  school,  a  white  boy  related  how  he  feared  being 
pushed  around  after  the  transfer  to  his  new  location,  but  said,  "later  you 
get  friends,  black  and  white,  and  you  get  along  good."      His  peer,  a  white 
girl  who  lives  in  an  all-white  neighborhood,  explained  that  it  depends  on 
where  you  live.    "  So  I  have  friends  and  school  friends.    At  home  it's  all 
white y  at  school  it's  mixed." 
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A  black  boy  and  an  Indian  girl  explained  that  they  both  had  friends 
Erom  all  racial  groups  in  the  school.    The  boy  declared  -.hat  "my  best  friend 
is  white."    The  majority  of  the  black  students  noted  sports  as  the  arena  in 
which  interactions  take  place. 

In  a  group   Lntorview  with  si:-;  white  high  school  studenCiJ  (both  boys  and 

girls)     the  consensus  was  "It  depends  on  who  you  are  talking  about.  There 

are  a  lot  of  black  and  white  students  who  prefer  to  stay  with  their  own  race, 
while  others  just  mix  and  mingle." 

One  girl  in  the  group  said  that  she  has  "a  good  friend  who  is  black." 
Two  students  expressed  the  thought  that  "you  have  to  be  extra  sensitive  with 
black  kids  you  meet  because  blacks  and  whites  alike  are  aware  of  hundreds 
of  years  of  suppression  suffered  by  blacks  and  blacks  are  very  sensitive 
to  this." 

In  a  smaller  group  of  white  high  school  students  (2  girls,  1  boy)  the 
response  was  negative.     "In  school  the  blacks  stay  together  and  the  whites 
stay  together.     There  are  very  few  exceptions!"    These  students  were  not 
aware  of  any  socializing  between  races  after  school  and  stated  the  reason 
for  this  as  primarily  because  blacks  and  whites  live  in  different  areas. 

Another  group  of  six  high  school  boys  and  girls  related  the  separation 
of  races  which  occurs  in  the  school  cafeteria.  "The  way  it  is  is  white  boys 
and  girls  on  each  side  and  black  students  in  the  middle  by  themselves.  The 
black  boys  and  girls  are  separated,  too."    One  boy  who  had  lived  with  a  black 
family  and  a  Chinese  family  mentioned  that  parties  in  the  neighborhood  were 
O.K.    He  was  chided  into  agreeing  with  others  in  the  group  that  in  most  instances 
"if  black  students  are  around  white  students  they're  fine,  but  if  they  are 
around  other  black  students  that's  different;  they  have  to  protect  their 
reputation.     Then,  they  act  like  they  don't  even  know  you!" 

Some  of  the    aite  girls  admitted  to  interracial  dating,  but  quickly 
stated  that  their  parents  were  unaware  of  it  and  probably  would  not  approve. 
In  only  one  instance  was  there  knowledge  among  the  students  about  interracial 
dating  between  a  white  male  and  black  female. 

In  most  instances  faculty  noted  a  similar  variance  of  teacher  interaction 
within  the  schools.     Their  coniments  ranged  from  "teachers  fflix  very  well, 
as  reported  by  a  white  male  junior  high  school  teacher,  to  "teachers  are 
tolerant  of  each  other  —  it's  superficial  but  they  have  to  work  together , 
as  commented  by  a  black  female  teacher  in  another  junior  high  school. 

Other  views  relative  to  the  degree  of  teacher  interaction  were: 

"There  is  some  grouping  along  racial  lines,  though  not  nearly 
to  the  extent  that  students  do."     (Black  male.  High  School) 
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"Interaction  is  good,  much  better  than  students.    We  have  some 
differences  in  philosophy  and  interest,  but  there  is  a  steady 
coming  together."     (White  male,  High  School) 

A.  black  high  school  teacher  noting  the  same  instances  of  faculty 
separation  also  commented  that  "there's  too  much  talking  at  the 
black  teachers  in  meetings  and  not  enough  exchange." 

One  black  female  elementary  teacher  statfed  that  she  felt  very 
comfortable  in  the  presence  of  whites  at  the  school,  and  con- 
tinued the  remark    with  "but,  I  don't  go  to  their  homes  and  they 
don't  come  to  mine.    Perhaps  it's  the  distance,  but  several  of 
them  live  near  me  —  and  still  no  exchange." 

A  black  teacher  at  the  junior  high  level,  who  has  twenty-five  plus 
years  of  service  with  the  school,  finds  whites  congenial  "  .  •  .  perhaps 
because  I've  been  here  a  long  time  and  I  mix  with  everybody."    She  is  of 
the  opinion  that  women  don't  attend  outside  school  affairs  but  most  men 
do. 

There  were  only  two  comments  made  which  suggested  a  conscious  effort  for 
outside  interrelationships.    The  occasion  of  a  retirement  party  for  a  white 
female  high  school  principal  led  to  a  spirit  of  coopera  iveness  and  fellow- 
ship between  blacks  and  whites,  both  groups  of  whom  were  well  represented. 
A  white  male  junior  high  school  teacher  mentioned  unstructured  activities 
"like  going  for  beers  after  work,"  which  involved  aides,  teachers  and  staff 
with  "no  thought  as  to  status  distinctions.      Beyond  staff  meetings  and  the 
Htiman  Relations  Workshops  there  were  no  planned  activities  to  foster  personal 
teacher  and  staff  relationships. 

Student  Evaluation  and  Discipline: 

The  questions  relating  to  student  evaluation  and  discipline  were  con- 
sidered important  aspects  in  the  life  of  the  student  and  for  the  general 
well-being  of  the  schools.    For  these  reasons-  all  levels  of  the  school 
population  were  asked  to  give  their  views  on  the  equality  of  grading  and 
disciplining  minority  and  majority  students. 

As  a  group,  principals  reported  that  classroom  teachers  and  staff 
are  permitted  to  handle  discipline  problems  in  the  school.    In  most  in- 
stances, they  emphatically  state  that  "no  hi^^ting  is  allowed    in  some  others 
the  question  is  avoided.    Many  of  the  problems  are  seen  as  a  result  of  out- 
side interference,  but  none  are  considered  unmanageable.    One  :of  the  major 
concerns  principals  expressed  was  that  of  attendance.    One  high  school  in . 
particular  noted  an  extremely  high  absentee  rate.    The  qustion  of  education- 
al relevance  was  noted  as  a  major  cause  for  this. 

A  white  male  counselor  in  a  junior  high  school  noted  that  counselors 
had  dealt  with  teachers  and  other  staff  regarding  double  standards  in  the 
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treatment  of  students,  which  they  believed  to  be  the  results  of  prejudices 
and  insecurity.     He  stated,  however,  that  a  number  of  good  changes  have 
taken  place  among  school  personnel  and  believes  there  is  evidence  that  there 
is  much  more  confronting  properly  without    reference  to  particular  students. 

Two  lemaie  high  school  counselors  interviewed,  one  black,  one  white, 
both  felt  that  discipline  in  their  school  was  poor  for  both  black  and  white 
students  as  a  result  of  the  laxity  of  administrators  and  teachers  in  enforcing 
the  school  regulations.     Of  the  six  counselors  interviewed,  most  indicated 
no  patterns  of  differentiation  made  in  dispensing  discipline  or  grading 
students  based  on  their  ethnic  background. 

Teacher  reaction  was  somewhat  different.     Both  black  female  and  black 
male  high  schor     teachers  discussed  what  they  perceived  as  clear  evidence  of 
fear  of  bis       .   ...^nts  on  the  part  of  white  teachers.     One  of  them  stated 
that  "whit  ?,  tea  hei  3  have  double  standards  when  it  comes  to  black  students. 
They  tend    u  ac  ..  pt  certain  behaviors  from  blacks  that  they  do  not  accept 
from  whites  " 

Somewhat  the  same  sentiments  were  expressed  by  a  white  high  school 
teacher  of  English.     In  her  opinion: 

"There  is  a  double  standard  of  discipline  used.     Blacks  are 
allowed  to  break  certain  rules  and  are  not  reprimanded  by 
some  white  teachers.     This  is  partly  because  of  fear.  However, 
black  teachers  treat  black  and  white  students  differently 
also;  they  are  more  lenient  toward  white  students." 

One  white  high  school  teacher  terms  what  might  be  considered  discipline 
problems  as  "blacks  usually  don't  want  to  listen.     It's  nothing  serious; 
they  are  just  more  verbal."    She,  as  well  as  her  colleagues  were  of  the 
opinion  that  blacks  are  given  preferential  treatment  ^n  terms  of  grades. 
There  was  generally  the  reverse  respc^s^e  from  other  teachers  with  respect 
to  preferences  in  the  grading  system  used. 

When  queried  as  to  how  they  saw  their  teachers  who  were  of  a  race 
different  from  their  own  the  majority  of  the  students,  both  minority  and 
white,  expressed  no  particular  preference  for  a  teacher  based  on  race. 


WM  "most  of  them  are  pretty  good" 

WF  "same  as  white  teachers" 

WM'  "no  differences.     I  never  compared  them  consciously" 

BF  "they're  okay" 

BM  "ray  teacher  turned  me  around.     She  really  has  things 
together!" 

SSM  "there  really  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  difference." 

BM  "they're  all  right,  especially  if  they're  not  prejudiced." 

WM  "some  black  and  white  teachers  are  both  good  and  bad." 
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Individually  some  white  students  thought  some  of  the  white  teachers 
were  afraid  of  black  students  because  the  seemed  to  ignore  their  acting 
out  in  class.     One  student  remarked  that  "black  teachers  don't  let  black 
students  get  away  with  the  things  white  teachers  let  them  get  away  with. 
White  teachers  are  afraid."    A  group  of  white  students  reported  a  slight 
trace  of  black  teachers  having  better  control  over  white  students  than 
white  teachers  do  over  black  students  in  the  classroom,  but  felt  this  to 
be  more  a  matter  of  the  degree  to  which  students  behave  in  classes.  Some 
in  jthe  group  saw  white  students  as  being  disrespectful  of  black  teachers, 
and  others  told  of  repeated  instances  of  black  student  insults  to  white 
teachers. 

In  the  main,  black  students  interviewed  saw  their  white  teachers  as 
fair.    Some  students  voiced  a  desire  for  more  black  teachers  while  others 
stated  that  they  would  not  be  bothered  if  they  had  no  black  teachers.  One 
of  the  junior  high  school  students  who  found  white  teachers  "all  right" 
told  of  an  incident  in  which  the  teacher  referred  to  black  students  as 
animals.    Upon  reporting  the  mishap  to  the  counselor  the  student  was 
advised  not  to  give  the  teacher  a  reason  to  get  angry  with  the  explanation 
that  "she  does  this  with  all  students." 

In  some  of  the  school  settings,  concerted  efforts  have  been  made  to 
clarify  goals  and  to  develop  behavioral  objectives.    These  efforts  have  been 
instrumental  in  easing  problems  and  have  led  to  definite  changes  in  atti- 
tudes on  the  part  of  teachers,  staff  and  students.    Relationships  with  parents 
have  also  improved  across  levels. 

One  move  to  reduce  discipline  problems,  as  instituted  in  a  few  of  the 
schools,  is  that  of  assigning  police  liaison  officers  to  school  buildings. 
These  are  plain  clothes  juvenile  officers  who  work  on  either  a  full-time  or 
part-time  basis,  upon  the  request  of  school  administrators,  to  ensure  com- 
pliance with  the  local  Trespass  Ordinance  (expelled  students  are  not  allowed 
on  school  premises),  and  to  assist  school  staff  In  curbing  undesirable 
school  behavior.    It  is  believed  that  the  young  officers  have  very  good 
rapport  with  students  and  that  they  do  not  pose  a  threat  of  any  kind. 
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CHAPTER  V  -  PERCEPTIONS  AND  ATTITUDES  OF  SCHOOL  PARTICIPANTS  TOWARD  PLAN, 

PROGRAM  AND  PRACTICES 


As  one  measure  of  better  understanding  the  climate  which  prevailed 
during  the  initial  stages  of  desegregation  in  Minneapolis,  and  current 
views  the  cici'^^nc^  now  hold  with  respect:  to  che  pldn,  programs  and  . 
practices,     specific  questions  germane  to  those  topics  were  asked 
to  representative  members  of  the  school  community.     Some  of  the  comments 
from  administrators,  teachers,  counselors  and  students  are  dispersed  througho 
earlier  sections  of  this  report.     Further  insights  from  this  group,  as 
well  as  those  from  parents,  will  constitute  the  focus  of  this  chapter. 

Principals 

On  the  whole,  principals  reported  active  involvement  in  developing 
program  guidelines  defining  goals  and  objectives  for  meeting  special  facil- 
itative  aspects  of  the  plan,  planning  for  effective  clustering  of  schools, 
designing  human  relations  activities,  meeting  with  central  personnel, 
school  and  community  groups  and  assisting  with  minority  recruitment  efforts. 
Most  of  the  principals  expressed  a  high  commitment  to  the  desegregation 
endeavor  and  to  the  challenges  it  presents  to  the  educational  community. 
There  were  some  adverse  reactions  to  the  Board's  mandate  for  a  specified 
number  of  human  relations  sessions  and  some  administrators  felt  that  there 
was  a  lack  of  sufficient  competent  leadership  in  this  area. 

Teachers 

Of  the  seventeen  teachers  interviewed,  three  expressed  having  only  a 
vague  familiarity  with  the  plan  before  it  was  implemented;  two  of  these  had 
been  with  the  system  less  than  three  years.     Tlie  overwhelming  majority  of 
teachers  spoke  about  various  levels  and  degrees  of  involvement  both  before 
and  after  implementation  of  the  district's  plan.     The  levels  of  involvement 
included: 

-assessment  of  needs  and  goals  for  desegregating  schools; 

-sharing  information  and  exchanging  views  in  meetings  with 

central  office  staff,  school  staff ,  prof essional 
organizations  and  coimnunity  groups;  small  gatherings 
with  parents  and  students; 

-assisting  with  school  cluster  plans; 

-designing  classroom  program  models; 

-planning  for  and  participating  in  city-wide  human  relations 

training;  In-service  training; 
-forming  faculty/student  council  for  coordination  of  efforts 

In  resolving  problems; 
-service  on  Information  Bureau  for  disseminating  information 

about  the  plan. 

Teachers  generally  approved  of  the  administration's  plan,  and  with 
few  exceptions,  felt  that  the  district  had  been  very  conscientious  in 
finding  ways  to  actively  Involve  them;  at  all  stages.    In  near- total  agree- 
ment, they  related  that  statements  colicerning;  the  plan  which  emanated  from  : 
the  district  office  were  "clear.  Informative  and  comprehensive/' 


In  response  to  the  question  which  asked  for  concerns  about  the  plan 
that  were  expressed  by  the  teaching  staff,  there  were  several  expressed 
with  which  the  teachers  as  a  group  seemed  to  agree:    reassignment /placement; 
major  organizational  changes;  academic  disparities  among  students.  There 
were  also  comments  which  raised  concerns  about  student  discipline,  poor 
interactional  patterns  between  black  and  white  students,  and  staff,  meeting 
the  needs  of  new  students,  and  the  fear  of  white  flight  from  the  school 
system,  although  there  was  not  concordance  on  these  points. 

Black  teachers  expressed  particular  worries  about  the  possible  loss 
of  compensatory  programs  for  minority  students  and  about  the  critical  need 
for  additional  minority  teachers  and  programs  relevant  to  minority  students. 
In  the  majority  of  instances,  black  teachiirs  referred  to  white  teachers  as 
being  "uptight  about  desegregation"  and  as  being  "fearful  of  discipline 
problems". 

On  the  other  hand,  white  teachers  were  most  vocal  about  what  they 
termed  "the  loss  of  the  neighborhood  schools,"  and  their  feelings  that 
compulsory  attendance  for  human  relations  training  has  created  much 
antagonism;  that  methods  were  unproductive  and  "a  waste  of  time." 
Probably  the  most  consistent  indications  of  negative  positions  about  any 
aspects  of  desegregation  progress  were  on  the  topic  of  human  relations 
training.     Some  of  the  comments  were  suggestive  of  better  ways  the  session 
might  have  been  handled,  while  others  were  more  outright  criticisms  of  the 
objectives  and  goals  of  the  program.    Teachers  indicated  their  feelings  about 
human  relations  training  in  response  to  at  least  one  of  four  different 
questionnaire  items  (there  were  no  items  on  the  questionnaire  which  directly 
mention  human  relati  ns  training): 

1.  Explain  how  the  district  prepared  staff  for  desegregation, 

2.  List  the  major  concerns  about  the  desegregation  plan  that 

were  expressed  by  the  teaching  staff. 

3.  Describe  how  your  school  involved  the  teaching  staff  in 

its  plans  and  activities. 

4.  Describe  any  special  attempts  made  by  your  school  to 

better  prepare  staff  for  desegregation. 

5.  List  the  major  concerns  of  staff  in  your  school  about  de- 

segregation. 

In  most  ' cases,  the  comments  regarding  human  relations  were  more  extensive 
than  any  other  comments  elicited  from  teachers  on  relevant  areas  of  the  plan. 
Some  of  these  are  noted  below: 

"I  would  have  preferred  an  extensive  training  session  on  human 
rights  over  the  summer  for  staff  and  students." 

"I'm  not  sure  that  60  hours  is  going  to  make  anyone  a  master 
human  relator.     I  don't  know  what  their  objectives  were,  whoever 
set  it  up." 
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"They  should  set  up  a  stringent  human  relations  program  x^ell 
aheid  of  the  desegregation  task.     That  process  can't  be  hurried. 
Hera  we  did  some  thir  gs  backwards,  like  the  appointment  of  the 

hur.an  rel.Jtions  rh:ri  r'-Mn  after  t:he  niantl^ite." 

"Colleges  should  place  more  emphasis  on  human  relations  in  teacher 
training." 

"Faculty  feel  put  upon  by  these  compulsory  human  relations  sessions." 

"Human  relations  meetings  have  not  been  very  successful.  They 
caused  some  antagonism  about  compulsory  attendance.     I  think  they 
need  more  expertise." 

"Everybody  thought  it  was  a  waste  of  time,    \fliites  looked  upon 
human  relations  as  a  means  of  sitting  around  making  jokes." 

For  other  areas,  there  were  basically  positive  feelings  about  the  continuing 
efforts  of  the  central  administration  and  individual  school  administrators  in  re- 
sponding to  the  apprehensions  and  special  concerns  at  all  levels,  and  the  con- 
sensus was  that  "things  are  better  now  than,  say,  two  years  ago." 

Counselors 

Counselors  interviewed  were  involved  in  a  number  of  committees  which  were 
set  up  to  further  communications  about  the  plan.    Some  initiated  "coffee  parties" 
on  neighborhood  blocks  for  more  personal  articulation  of  the  plan  with  parent 
groups,  led  group  sessions  with  students  to  air  feelings  and  grievances,  facili- 
tated sessions  to  sensitize  staff,  and  participated  in  desegregation  institutes 
to  learn  first-hand  of  other  plans  which  had  been  implemented  in  other  sections 
of  the  country.     In  many  instances  counselors  were  used  as  a  "sounding  board 
for  students,  staff  and  the  community,"  and  assumed  the  role  of  intermediary  in 
conveying  feelings  of  this  constituency  in  order  to  have  their  views  represented 
in  decision-making. 

Counselors  were  more  apt  to  see  discipline  problems  across  racial  lines, 
and  most  expressed  the  feeling  that  the  major  concerns  were  not  discipline 
problems,  but  more  related  to  the  need  to  revise  curriculum  to  meet  the  needs 
of  new  students,  and  to  foster  respect  for  all  students  among  faculty  and  staf f . 
There  were  reports  that  in  too  many  instances  transferred  students,  part icularloF  jJJ 
minority  students,  were  being  referred  to  by  the  name  of  the  school  from  which. 
they  transferred  rather  than  by  their  proper  names.    This  act  served  to  alien- 
ate  students  and  to  make  them  feel  like  "outsiders,"  alien  to  the  school  envi- 
ronment.  '  /"i;^ 

A  counselor  (white)  in  the  junior  high  school  noted  that  "here,  counselors  '"''j 
assist  in  developing  programs  to  reflect  the  life  experiences  of  minority  stu- 
dents."    He  noted  their  present  efforts  to  institute  changes  in  the  music  pro--.v;^,^| 
grams  and  commented  "that  department  needs  to  change  more  thah^  than  any  other;'^^^^^^  "l^^ 
they're  still  using  18th  century  Christmas  carols  that  even  I  can Vt  relate  tOirf^|||| 


In  the  main,  statements  made  Indicated  that  counselors  have  seen  a 
number  of  good  changes  take  place.    One  counselor  ended  the  Interview 
with  the  assessment  that: 

"Everyone  has  worked  ten  times  harder  than  I've  ever  seen  them 
work  before  and  really  have  worked  together  as  a  team.  There 
has  been  a  keen  awareness  of  weak  links  —  some  have  changed;  some 
have  left  the  system. 

I'm  glad  to  be  here  at   .    This  has  been  my.  best  year.  In  spite 

of  what  my  friends  think." 


Parents 

Both  formal  and  informal  interviews  were  held  with  parents  and  community 
persons  In  order  to  hear  their  views  concerning  the  developments  In  the  de- 
segregation efforts  and  their  attitudes  about  the  process.     The  total  of 
thirteen  included  eleven  parents  who  represented  the  elementary  through  high 
school  grade  levels.     In  terms  of  ethnic  representation  there  were  seven  blacks 
(6  females,  1  male)  and  six  whites  (all  females).    With  spontaneous  spurts  of 
emotions  In  evidence,  parents  responded  very  candidly  to  all  questions  raised 
with  them. 

All  of  the  parents  Interviewed  spoke  of  being  involved  In  plans  to 
desegregate  the  schools  through  PTA's,  community  meetings,  both  In  large 
forioms  and  In  small  group  meetings  In  Individual  homes,  and  In  open  Board 
meetings.    While  some  felt  that  the  large  community  meetings  provided  for 
very  little  community  input,  others  thought  that  the  provisions  for  broad 
exchange  between  different  community  factions  were  very  helpful  in  building 
support  for  the  plan. 

Parental  concerns  centered  maily  around  the  following  Issues: 

Clusterine  of  schools  -  "Clusters  are  not  going  to  work!  It 
makes  no  sense  to  put  6th  graders  in  the  primary  section." 

Quality  of  education  -    "There's  certainly  less  than  quality 
education  in  the  schools  now." 

"A  lot  of  white  parents  and  teachers  feel  the  involvement  of  a 
few  black  students  will  run  the  school  down." 

"The  curriculum  needs  to  be  changed,  and  especially  some  of 
the  textbooks  in  the  Humanities,  History  and  Music •" 

"When  junior  high  kids  graduate  and  go  to  high  school  they 
don't  have  enough  vocabulary  and  enough  skills  to  deal  with  high 
school  so 'they  fall  again.    They  need  training  in  penmanship 
and  spelling,  and  speech,  ear  and  eye  tests." 
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"Title  I  funding  has  been  cut,  which  means  a  loss  of  good, 

quality  programs  for  those  students  who  were  in  special  programs  and 

and  small  classes  before." 

Treatment  of  stiidentJ  -    "There's  an  assumption  here  that  black 
kids  don' I  Icnovv  anything  and  that  they  lack  stimulation.*' 

"Some  students  bring  so  many  problems  from  home.  The  kitchen 
help  complains  because  they  don't  understand  why  kids  want 
two  lunches.     They  are  hungry!     This  might  be  the  only 
food  they  have  all  day." 

"They're  phasing  out    because  it's  predominantly 

black;  they  could  just  as  well  have  closed    _   • 

Black  kids  always  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  change," 

"Teachers  too  often  classify  an  area,  and  then  refuse  to  be 
bothered  with  blacks  or  poor  white  children." 

"Lots  of  white  teachers  have  no  experience  in  dealing  with 
blacks  so  they  practice  double  standards  —  they  allow 
black  kids  (as  opposed  to  whites)  to  get  away  when  they 
don't  do  what  they  say." 

Inequity  of  Plan  -  "The  whole  thing  is  being  done  in  piece- 
meal.    Parents  are  concerned  that  even  next  year  they 
are  going  to  ask  one  segment  of  the  community  to  desegre- 
gate while  some  schools  will  be  left  intact." 

"Only  two  sections  of  the  city  have  been  taken  —  North 
and  South." 

Teachers  —  "All  of  them  should  be  periodically  reviewed. 

They  need  more  than  a  school  education;  they  need  a  lot  of  exposure 

to  the  area  they  work  in," 

"It's  not  enough  for  teachers  to  have  good  intetkLions. 
They  should  be  carefully  selected  on  the  basis  of  how  well 
they  teach;  how  well  they  can  produce  positive  results," 

Human  Relations  -  "Human  relations  is  a  waste!    A  lot  of  materials 
could  have  been  purchased," 

"I  feel  very  strongly  about  the  human  relations— -  In  fact,  I  , 
refuse  to  participate  because  it's  another  force,    They^ re  . 
saying  'I'm  coming  into  your  neighborhood;  you  have  to  like  me 
whether  you  want  to  or  not,'" 

"I  don't  like  that  office.     It's  a  do-nothing  office," 

"As  P,T,A,  president  of  a  grade  school  ,  .  v 

In  human  relations  training  in  3  schools  for  the 


*'Most  human  relations  workshops  are  run  by  all  white  with  token 
black  representation.     It  should  very  often  be  the  reverse,  or 
at  least  a  sizeable  black  input." 

On  some  topics »  the  range  of  personal  opinions  within  this  group  were 
widespread.     Two  comments  illustrate  this  most  vividly: 

WF  -  "I  do  believe  that  it  is  important  that  to  have  quality  education 
schools  have  to  be  integrated." 

BF  -  "I  would  rather  my  child  go  to  an  all  black  school  with  black 
faculty  —  even  to  a  black  janitor.    My  husband  and  I  can  handle  the 
social  situation.    VThites  are  just  too  superficial." 

In  spite  of  what  may  appear  to  be  negative  comments,  parents  indicated 
their  awareness  of  tJtrldes  being  made  toward  improvements    in  education  and 
one  community  p<^.>::;ony  ^"ho  is  referred  to  as  an  advocate  for  the  students, 
noted  that  "both     :ces  had  resentments,  bui:  all  talk  about  desegregation 
has  brought  things  into  the  open. 

One  of  the  parents  who  has  children  in  several  public  schools  has 
written  a  proposal  with  the  objective  of  enhancing  community  support  of  the 
school  through  active  involvement  in  school  related  activities.    The  project 
proposal  seeks  to  make  use  of  parent  volunteers,  working  in  cooperation  with 
school  staff,  to  facilitate  communication  between  school  and  community  and 
thus  reinforce  children's  positive  attitudes  toward  school.    The  proposal 
has  been  presented  to  one  of  the  junior  high  schools  in  which  the  parent  serves 
as  a  volunteer. 

Students 

Questions  asked  of  students  related  more  to  their  feelings  about  the  de- 
segregated school  they  attended  than  about  the  overall  process. 

As  students  discussed  their  perceptions  and  attitudes  toward  desegrega- 
tion, they  did  so  more  in  terms  of  what  they  considered  unfair  treatment, 
separateness  and  general  fear.    Children  from  the  lower  grades  generally  reflec- 
ted on  the  concerns  of  their  parents. 

Four  sixth  grade  white  boys  talked  of  the  fear  the  children  had  at  their, 
school  about  the  proposed  clustering  of  schools  next  year.    All  of  them  had 
their  entire  education  at  their  present  small  school  and  expressed  some  fright 
about  being  placed  in  new,  bigger  and  more  confusing  buildings,  having  new  tea 
teachers  and  meeting  new  people.    One  of  the  students  remarked  that  "Busing  to 

 means  trouble.    My  mother  said  she  would  send  me  to  a  parochial  school 

rather  than  let  me  be  bused."    Another  student  related  that  "It  would  be 
better  to  bus  older  kids  because  they  can  take  care  of  themselves.    The  younge 
kids  could  get  hurt."    He  continued  with  the  concern  voiced  by  his  father: 
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"My  father  said  that  he  would  not  let  me  be  bused  because 
it  was  slippery  on  the  bridge.     If  he  heard  that  there  war 
an  accident  on  a  bus  he  x^ould  not  know  if  that  was  my  bus 
or  my  sister's  bus  and  he  would  be  worried." 

A  Chicnnn  sl:\ulont:  war,  mostly  pleased  at  being  at  his  sr!K)ol  and  saw  the 
raciiities  and  organi^aLionai  structure  as  such  that  foster  student  development. 
He  did,  however,  comr^ent  on  the  need  for  blacks  and  whites  "to  get  to  know  each 
other  better." 

With  few  exceptions,  the  statements  from  group  interviews  were  mutually 
agreed  upon,  and  denote  not  only  the  commonality  of  problems  but  ways  in  which 
group  norms  function  to  hold  groups  intact. 

White  Group  -  Junior  High  School 

"It's  a  good  school,  but  blacks  get  away  with  a  lot.  But, 
it's  gradually  coming  to  be  less  and  less." 

l^ite  Group  -  Junior  High  School 

This  group  expressed  generally  good  feeling  about  the  school  although  they 
hinted  of  some  traces  of  differential  treatment  of  students.  One  student  in  the 
group,  evaluating  his  first  year  in  a  desegregated  school,  spoke  of  his  own  stat 
of  bewilderment  as  he  noted  undertainties: 

"I'm  uneasy  about  it;  just  not  used  to  it.  I  don't  feel  that 
I'm  prejudiced,  yet  I  must  be  prejudiced  about  something,  but 
I  don't  know  what  it  is." 

Mixed  Minority  Group  -  Junior  High  School 

Students  generally  preferred  the  desegregated  setting,  but  thought  most 
of  the  controversy  over  desegregation  was  related  to  the  issue  of  busing.  Two 
black  boys  joked  about  the  irony  of  the  situation  as  they  saw  nothing  new  in 
being  bused,  and  one  of  them  emphatically  stated  that  he  had  been  bused  all  of 
his  school  years. 

Black  Group  -  Junior  High  School 

Comments  from  this  group  were  quite  varied  on  the  question  concerning  the 
desegregated  school  environment. 

"I  don't  like  it." 

"it's  not  the  greatest  school  in  the  world." 
"I  think  it's  pretty  good." 

"What  you  come  here  for  is  to  learn  and  I  think  you  learn  here." 

There  was  more  consensus  within  the  group  in  their  thinking  that  an  all-black 
teaching  staff  would  provide  for  better  unity  at  the  school.    The  students 
also  voiced  negative  reactions  to  an  assistant  principal  at  the  school  who 
they  believed  had  been  unfair  in  excessive  suspensions  of  minority  students. 


White  Group  -  High  School 


The  students  were  in  their  first  year  in  a  new  school  building  and  all 
agreed  that  the  school  atmosphere  was  satisfactory.    They  complained  mostly 
about  the  building  being  '*too  spacious"  and  of  the  failure  of  staff  to  enforce 
the  rules.    None  of  them  was  particularly  negative  with  respect  to  teachers  or 
students  of  other  ethnic  groups* 

There  were  indications  also  of  changes  in  attitude  as  reflected  in  the 
cdmnents  of  two  white  boys  in  another  junior  high  school  group  interviewed. 
Referring  to  their  transfer  to  a  desegregated  school,  the  first  boy  noted 
that  "at  the  time,  I  wasn't  too  happy  about  it  •  •  c  All  the  bad  things  I  had 
heard*     But  they  didn't  happen  and  so  now  I  don't  mind  being  here."      The  sec- 
ond boy  gave  his  opposition  in  stronger  t^rms  —  "I  hated  it,"    He  concluded, 
however,  with  remarks  about  the  friends  he  had  made,  "white  and  black"  and  the 
fact  that  he  gets  along  well  with  them. 

The  ways  in  which  the  desegregation  process  and  implementation  were  viewed 
and  the  varied  perceptions  and  attitudes  implicit  in  the  statements  give  clues 
to  a  rather  diversified  school  community  and  yet,  a  sense  of  coming  together  in 
a  spirit  of  cooperative  action*  ^ 

In  many  instances,  principals  and  individual  staff  members  were  credited 
with  having  made  positive  attempts  to  foster  good  relations  among  the  different 
school  groups  and  to  build  a  creditable  academic  program  for  the  ultimate  de- 
velopment of  students. 

In  practically  every  case,  there  was  high,  glowing  praise  for  Dr.  Davis, 
Superintendent  of  Schools.    His  leadership  Wc:^s  described  as  "the  best  anywhere 
in  the  country"  as  different  -people,  from  all  avenues  talked  of  his  commitment, 
devotion,  practicality  and  impartiality  in  dealing  with  people  and  with  school 
issues . 


CHAPTER  VI  -     AN  ANALYSIS  OF  PRO^^RAMS ,  PRACTICES  AND  PROCEDURES 


In  May  1972,  the  United  States  District  Court,  District  of  Minneapolis, 
found  the  Special  School  District  No.  1,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  had  violated 

th'?  ^"crv--.  f:  **  t'.if  :       in  the  administraf  inn  of  the  district's  schools  in  varLod 
weiys.     The  Lriai   court  decreed  that: 

the  defendants,  its  school  board,  its  administrators,  its  employees, 
its  agents  and  all  those  who  are  in  active  concert  or  participation 
with  them  are  hereby  permanently  enjoined  from  discriminating  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  national  origin  in  the  operation  of  Special  School 
District  #1  or  any  successor  district  or  districts  which  may  be 
formed  therefrom.     Such  injunction  is  directed  particularly  at,  but 
not  limited  to,  the  discrimination  in  assignment  of  students  and 
teachers  within  the  district. 

In  accepting  the  district's  plan,  as  adopted  by         School  Board,  the 
court  directed  that  specific  modifications  be  made  in  the  plan;  namely  that  there 
shall  be  no  more  than  35%  minority  student  body  in  any  one  school,  and  that 
the  plan  for  faculty  integration  shall  be  fully  completed  by  the  opening  of 
the  1973-74  school  year.     The  formula  given  for  faculty  integration  included 
the  directive  that:     (1)     there  shall  be  at  least  one  minority  teacher  in  all 
elementary  schools;     and  (2)  the  faculties  of  the  secondary  schools  shall 
be  integrated  to  the  extent  that  each  has  approximately  the  same  proportion 
of  minority  to  majority  teachers  as  there  are  minority  to  majority  teachers 
in  the  whole  system. 

The  defendants  were  further  directed  to  disallow  transfers  which  would 
increase  the  segregated  nature  of  the  schools;  to  submit  for  court  approval 
any  plans  for  new  schools  or  additions  to  schools  beyond  those  contemplated 
in  the  plan;  and  any  changes  in  the  plan  which  would  increase  or  aggravate 
existing  segregation  or  delay  full  implementation;  and  to  make  periodic 
reports  to  the  court  on  aspects  of  progress  in  implementation. 

There  were  accompanying  problems,  some  of  which  resulted  from  changes 
in  the  status  quo.     In  accepting  the  districtV-s  plan  as  basically  meeting 
constitutional  requirements,  some  circles  within  the  community .felt  that 
the  court  had  not  given  sufficient  weight  to  the  district's  previous  failure 
to  move  substantially  to  change  the  segregated  patterns  in  the  school.  Other 
circles  felt  that  the  court's  decision  did  not  give  adequate  recognition 
to  the  district's  efforts  to  reduce  racial  isolation  in  the  schools  through 
its  voluntary  transfer  program.     The  structure  of  neighborhoods  throughout 
the  city  were  such  that  busing  would  be  required  to  implement  the  plan,  and 
ther  was  very  vocal  opposition  to  this  as  a  strategy  for  effecting  change. 

Those  who  brought  suit  against  the  district  were  concerned  about  the 
language  of  the  court  order,  and  moved  to  request  court  clarification  in 
areas  which  had  not  been  explicitly  delineated,  since  it  was  felt  the  district 
made  use  of  some  loopholes  to  escape  making  court  directed  changes  which  touch 
coraniunity  issues.     The  court  had  noted,  and  school  board  members  had  agreed, 
that  public  pressure  not  to  integrate  the  schools  was  a  factor  largely  respons-  / 
ible  for  the  district's  failure  to  take  significant  affirmative  action  to  alle-  , 
viate  segregated  conditions  in  the  public  schools* 


Various  community  individuals  saw  the  District's  push  for  voluntary 
transfers  as  a  vehicle  to  show  the  good  intentions  of  the  school  district  to 
move  in  an  orderly  fashion  toward  desegregation  without  unduly  arousing  the 
antagonism  of  the  white  power  structure.    Such  a  plan  did  not  involve  major 
structural  changes  in  organization  and  no  particular  threat  by  virtue  of 
its  token  involvement  of  minority  groups. 

Some  factions  of  the  school  community  saw  this  public  pressure  from 
the  white  power  structure  as  a  continuing  force,  evidenced  by  the  exclusion 
of  many  affluent  Minneapolis  communities  from  the  initial  desegregation 
process.    There  were  also  advocates  of  desegregation  who  believed  it  to  be 
nearly  impossible  to  think  in  terms  of  integration  with  the  city's  current 
housing  patterns,  and  they  spoke  more  about  the  need  to  have  had  judicial 
action  to  break  down  district  lines  prior  to  instituting  a  desegregation 
platT..    Opposition  to  the  plan  had  been  strongly  voiced  at  the  early  stage 
of  the  plan  and  the  district  moved  on  several  levels  to  ensure  that  there 
were  opportunities  for  citizens  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  plan  in 
a  suitable  forum  and  that  the  information  disseminated  about  the  plan  be 
factual  and  comprehensive,  as  well  as  widely  distributed. 

Prior  to  and  during  implementation  ther*:^i  were  some  expressions  of 
regret  concerning  time  schedules  of  the  plan  mainly  since  it  provided  those 
communities  not  immediately  affected  with  an  interim  for  possible  continuous 
opposition.    Black  parents  were  especially  adamant  about  their  children's 
having  to  be  bused  when  there  were  others  from  more  affluent  neighborhoods 
who  were  permitted  to  "do  things  as  usual  ...  as  if  they  were  not  a  part 
of  the  District." 

School  personnel  of  various  rank  and  tenure  gave  such  opinions  as: 

"The  plan  should  have  involved  all  changes  in  one  step. 
This  piece-meal  approach  only  serves  to  reinforce  negative 
attitudes."  (Black  math  teacher  —  30+  years  of  service) 

"I  wish  the  plan  had  called  for  complete  desegregation  all  at 
once.    One  of  our  problems  is  the  change  every  two  years.'' 
(White  H.S.  principal  —  5+  years  in  the  school) 

Since  change  is  very  often  a  disruptive  process »  there  is  some  merit  ^to  a  clean 
sweep,  rather  than  progressive  steps  which  burden  particular  neighbr^^.oods 
while  others  are  saved  nhe  Inconveniences.    Practice  with  respect  to  changes  as 
major  as  those  which  accompany  the  desegregation  process  has  shown  that  once 
respected  authorities  take  a  position  for  desegregation  it  is  easier  for 
people  to  accept  new  and  difficult  situations.    By  and  large^  much  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Minneapolis  plan  has  subsided.    Opponents,  both  inside  and 
outside  the  system,  have  not  all  left  the  District,  but  they  are  not  as  vocal 
nor  as  visible  as  they  once  were.    As  one  of  the  area  supiarintendents  noted, 
"people  have  quit  talking  about  desegregation;  they're  now  talking  about  what 
options  in  program  they  will  have." 
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In  relation  to  the  District's  philosophy  and  the  objectives  set  forth 
for  the  desegregation  of  its  schools,  as  outlined  in  the  Desegregation/ Integra- 
tion Summary  of  Proposals  for  Consideration  1972-1975,  the  Minneapolis  School 
District  has  made  some  admirable  gains.     These  gains  are  reflected  in  its 
recruitrient  efforts  for  minority  staff,  the  abundance  of  alternative  programs 
'.viiLcli  have  hov-n   iririL  i  cutjd  in  .iC  Cl-'  ^*)t:s  to  provide  clioiceri  lor  sLiiJents  and 
parents,   the  efforts  of  the  Task  Force  on  Minority  Cultures  and  efforts 
being  made  by  a  large  segment  of  the  teaching  staff  to  find  a  match  between 
the  children's  learning  styles  and  their  own  teaching  techniques.     In  several 
instances,  individual  schools  have  been  able  to  garner  community  support  at 
a  level  above  what  they  might  have  expected.     Principals,  particularly  at  the 
elementary  level,  speak  highly  of  the  very  active,  though  small,  group  of  parents 
who  volunteer  service  in  various  school  activities  and  who  continue  to  serve 
as  information  specialists  for  the  larger  coironunity  in  support  of  their  programs. 

There  is  not  yet  the  extent  of  teacher,  staff  or  student  interaction  in 
the  schools,  as  a  whole,  that  could  most  effectively  enhance  the  process,  but 
as  evidenced  by  many  of  the  comments  of  the  school  community,  there  are  reasons 
for  optimism  in  this  area  as  well. 

There  are  no  easily  identifiable  prescriptions  for  determining  the  right 
ingredients  of  effective  desegregation  but  there  are  specific  factors  which  tend 
to  maximize  successful  desegregation  efforts.     For  one,  detailed  competent  plan- 
ning which  reduces  fear  and  anxiety  through  active  community  participation  has 
been  shown  to  contribute  significantly  to  the  transitions  the  process  of  deseg- 
regation entails.     This  type  of  planning,  together  with  the  commitment  many  of 
the  people  brought  to  the  process,  appears  to  have  been  a  plus  for  the  Minneapolis 
District  even  in  light  of  its  failure  to  plan  for  full  implementation. 

Adequate  funding  from  governmental  and  private  sources  for  implementation 
of  the  process  and  programs  and  practices  incident  to  it  serves  to  ensure  that 
the  necessary  changes  do  not  vastly  increase  the  tax  burden  on  the  district. 
As  previously  noted,  innumerable  programs  have  been  planned  and  organized  in 
the  District  which  focus  on  the  individual  development  of  students  and  in-service 
training  for  staff.     The  special  funded  programs  on  the  local,  state  and  federal 
level,     as  well  as  those  supported  through  private  donations,  have  been  used  to 
provide  for  teacher  workshops  on  human  relations,  special  activities  relating 
home  and  school  in  an  educational  partnership,  as  with  the  BAR  program  described 
in  the  Appendix,  the  development  of  curriculum  materials,  special  developmental 
and  alternative  programs  for  studetns.     There  are  also  various  training  and  en- 
richment programs  which  involve  the  parents  and  interested  citizens.  Reference 
to  some  of  the  specially  funded  programs  is  made  in  the  section  on  Support  Ser- 
vices. 

Programmatic  considerations  in  desegregation  also  include  the  ethnic  dls-; 
tribution  of  staff  and  students,  grouping  patterns,  in  classes  as  well  as  other 
school-related  activities  and  school  support  services  and  policies,  to  name  but  . 
a  few.     To  the  degree  that  the  schools  have  made  some  inroads  in  these  areas  there 
are  positive  indicaitons  for  future  progress. 
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The  Minneapolis  School  District  Plan  principally  involvec  the  transfer 
of  students t  clustering  of  schools,  the  closing  of  some  attendance  zones, 
teacher  reassignments  (without  demotions  or  firings*),  new  school  construc- 
tion and  human  relations  and  in-scrvice  training.    The  most  negative  aspect 
of  the  Plan,  as  perceived  by  the  school  staff,  was  that  of  human  relations. 
HOwever,  the  basis  for  many  of  the  adverse  comments  related  more  to  the  compul- 
sorty  nature  of  the  training  than  to  the  actual  benefits  derived  from  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  among  the  parents  interviewed,  reference  was  made  most  often 
to  the  projection  that  "next  year  we  have  to  go  through  it  again"  .  •  .  an 
obvious  reference  to  the  next  stage  of  the  desegregation  plan. 

As  stated  previously,  there  is  clear  evidence  of  growth  and  commitment 
In  specific  structural  and  programmmatic  areas  of  desegregation  in  Minneapolis; 
there  are  also  areas  in  interpersonal  relationships  and  organizational  tech- 
niques which  demand  attention,  as  reflected  in  comments  made  by  those  who  are 
both  contributors  and  receivers  in  the  educational  process  of  the  District. 

Any  positive  manifestations  of  the  District's  progress  in  meeting  its 
goals  of  the  1970' s  —  and  hence  its  desegregation  objective  —  will  depend, 
in  large  measure,  upon  a  consensus  among  the  community  and  the  schools  to 
work  for  quality  education  of  all  students.    One  interviewer  summarized  his 
feeling  of  the  current  atmosphere  as  "We're  doing  it  because  it's  right  — 
not  hiding  behind  the  court  order."    If  this  is  so,  perhaps  consens      is  not 
too  far  in  the  distant  future. 


In  one  particular  school  there  were  reports  that  as  many  as  1/3  of  the  teaching 
staff    left  at  the  onset  of  the  Plan's  implementation. 
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CHi\PTER  VII  -  INTEGRATION  IN  RETROSPECT:     SOME  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 


AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


it  r Laiw.  lo  note  cliaL        :"/ac  iiiiClal  trial  of  this  case  atten- 

tion was  given  to  the  controversy  over  the  exact  meaning  of  the  terms  "de- 
segregation" and  "integration".    As  used  by  school  administrators  and  by  the 
plaintiffs,  the  terms  were  defined  as; 

Desegr  gation  -  the  mixing  of  bodies 

Integration  -  the  combination  of  different  racial  groups  into 
one  society 

The  Court  noted  that  neither  the  Supreme  Court  nor  the  lower  Federal  courts 
had  distinguished  between  the  two  terms  and  amplified  its  intent  to  follow 
the  legal  pattern  of  using  the  two  words  as    if  they  were  synonymous  through- 
out its  Findings,  Conclusions  and  Order. 

The  schorls  of  Minneapolis  do  not  constitute  one  society;  and  most  of 
th    itizens  of  Minneapolis  would  readily  agree  that  the  school  district  is 
not  integrated.    Most  of  the  schools  in  the  District  are  clearly  desegregated 
and  some  might  be  characterized,  more  or  less,  as  moving  conscientiously 
toward  integration.     This  situation  is  perhaps  an  inevitable  dichotomy  in 
such  a  large  public  school  system. 

With  respect  to  programs  and  practices  observed  and  on  the  basis  of 
discussions  with  school  and  community  people,  the  integration  of  faculty 
meets  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Court  directive,  although  there  were  at 
least  two  schools  that  had  neither  a  minority  administrator  nor  a  minority 
certified  teachers,  according  to  the  1973-74  Pupil-Personnel  Sight  Count. 
The  ethnic  proportion  of  students  per  school  had  not  been  totally  achieved,  but 
the  District  is  still  within  its  time  schedule  which  stipulates  final  imple- 
mentation of  the  plan  during  the  1974-1975  school  year. 

The  District  shows  some  forward  movement  in  the  improvement  of  its  edu- 
cational program  from  several  perspectives:  modified  course  offerings,  the 
development  of  Ethnic  Studies  courses,  complemented  by  the  formation  of  a 
special  task  force  to  develop  and  disseminate  materials  on  ethnic  cultures, 
changes  in  teaching  techniques  and  some  organizational  structui'es J  acquisi- 
tion and  construction  of  new  school  T^uildings  and  staff  training; 

The  most  serious  problem  appears  to  be  related  to  the  general  absence  cf^r^^^J^ 
planned  strategies  to  bring  about  better  interactions  among  and  betweeti  varylng^^| 
segments  of  the  school  population.    Except  in  some  sports  where  there  were  re-^^ 
ports  of  minimal  interaction,  relationships  among  minority  and 
at  the  high  school  level  were  almost  non-existent.  .  It  is  true  that  hostilttles 
among  the  races  were  diminishing  somewhat  and  that  peer  pressure  was  highly 
active  In  preventing  some  coming  together  of  different  g^ 
made  clear  that  there  Is  little  ericburagem<snt  frota  scho^ 
some  change  in  this  area.    The  general  attitude  apf)e^^ 
as  there  was  no  fighting  or  other  d5.s^uptive>>iBha^ 


Although  teachers  reported  a  somewhat  closer  working  relationship  than 
was  reported  for  students ^  the  comment  repeatedly  was  that  it  was  superficial 
or  only  a  matter  of  tolerance  of  one  another.    In  some  individual  schools  there 
were  reported  strains  of  student/teacher  interactions  or  simply  that  they  were 
not  aware  of  each  other.     Even  though  there  were  four  black  teachers  in  one 
high  school  (who  had  been  there  all  year)  the  group  of  black  students  inter- 
viewed were  only  aware  of  two  black  teachers  in  the  school.    They  questioned  why 
black  faculty  remain  so  invisible  in  the  building.    Around  the  same  type  of 
Issue^  black  students  who  had  been  transferred  into  one  of  the  junior  high 
schools  talked  of  never  being  called  by  their  proper  names.    They  were  referred 
to  as  "School  Transfers"  when  spoken  to  or  discussed  by  staff.    These  students 
questioned  how  they  can  be  fairly  evaluated  by  teachers  who  don't  really  know 
them.    The  establishment  of  homeroom  structures  could  provide  the  system  where- 
by students  and  teachers  could  get  to  know  one  another,  but  such  a  structure 
does  not  exist  in  many  of  the  schools. 

A  better  sense  of  teacher-student  sharing  in  the  educational  programs, 
both  academic  and  school  related,  could  undoubtedly  aid  in  reducing  discipline 
problems  and  in  enhancing  educational  achievement. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  writer  that  the  recommendations  elicited  from 
those  within  the  school  community  v;ho  have  been  actively  involved  in  the  de- 
segregation process,  some  of  whom  have  put  in  inordinate  amounts  of  time  and 
effort,  would  be  much  more  meaningful  than  any  which  a  team  of  researchers 
could  make  on  the  basis  of  a  very  limited  on-site  visit.    Hence,  the  statements 
given  are  recorded  without  comment. 

Teachers  and  principals  were  asked  what  practical  guidelines  they  would 
offer  the  district  in  future  desegregation  planning  or  suggestions  for  impro- 
ving the  current  desegrega^rion  plan.    Their  comments  denote  a  keen  awareness 
of  some  of  the  problems  and  complexities  of  the  process  in  Special  District 
No.  1  in  Minneapolis. 

Teachers : 

The  district  should  increase  its  efforts  to  secure  teachers  who 
desire  and  have  proven  abilities  to  teach  in  the  inner  city* 

Discontinue  the  busing  of  children  acrr>as  District  lines. 

Complete  commitment  to  actual  implementation  of.  the  plan  —  not 
partial  or  piece-meal. 

More  selectivity  xn  recruitnent  of  staff.    Teachers  do  not 
have  enough  knowledge  about  che  communities  they  work  in* 

Better  commuaication  among  teaching  staff  and  administration. 

More  iavolvement  in  the  initial  planning  of  all  levies  of 
the  community  in  order  to  foster  greater  commitment  to  the 
plan.  \  • 
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Find  ways  to  increase  parent  involvement  with  students.  Finances 
would  probably  be  a  big  factor  —  some  type  of  scholarship  would 
help. 

!;...:.;  a:: J- L  Ion  should  stari,  -ii:   u'le     ]i)v;ei*  Icv^-ls  —  elomonCary 
grades.     The  basic  segregation  at  this  level  is  boys  with  boys 
and  girls  with  girls.    After  aichile  the  kids  feel  really  more 
comfortable  with  each  other. 

More  public  relations  people  out  in  the  community  before  the  rumors 
make  people  have  negative  attutudes  based  on  false  information. 

Schols  need  to  integrate  the  curriculum  more. 

More  structure,  particularly  for  black  students. 

Don't  force  the  issue  —  let  it  be  voluntary  —  but  this  Is  probably 
impractical.     But  they  should  make  the  best  attempts  to  hire  teachers 
who  can  deal  with  the  problems. 

In-service  training  for  transfer  teachers. 

We  need  to  establish  a  better  system  to  get  teachers  and  students 
to  meet  each  other;  homeroom  classes  would  be  one-way. 

We  need  to  break  down  city  District  lines.    The  Board  needs  to  work 
at  that. 

College  should  place  more  emphasis  on  human  relations  training  for 
teachers.     It  must  be  an  integral  part  of  training  at  that  level. 

Principals: 

Staffing  of  buildings  should  be  decided  in  buildings  —  not  District- 
wide. 

More  time  allotted  for  developing  curriculum. 

The  new  provisions  for  better  student/community  input* 

Allocation  of  resources  should  be  continuous.     Constant  cutoff s 
make  long-range  program  planning  difficult.    Hete  we  did  aome 
things  backwards,  like  the  appointment  of  the  human  relations 
chairman  after  the  mandate.    That  person  should  be  on  the  job 
very  early  in  the  game. 

I  would  do  things  no  differently,  except  to  get  more  funds  and 
more  staff.  •  l^-:'- 


Principals  should  have  the  opportunity  to  hire  their  own  staff. 

Faculty  should  be  asked  to  come  up  with  a  plan  to  train  them- 
selves for  coping  with  the  problems,  without  specifying  the 
length  of  time  needed. 

A  more  rational  way  of  determining  needed  development  areas  for 
staff.     I  would  like  to  have  seen  enough  money  and  human  resources 
to  have  done  an  extensive  training  session  over  the  summer  for 
staff  and  students. 

Avoid  autidorium  meetings;    concentrate  on  smaller,  more  personal 
meetings. 

Most  principals  don't  know  what  life  is  like  in  most  of  the  commur- 
nities  their  schools  are  in.    They  need  to  get  out  more  into  the 
community. 

We  need  more  black  teachers. 

In  summarizing  key  factors  that  have  made  for  successful  desegregation 
in  the  school  district,  such  components  as  communications  skills  among  teachers 
and  support  staff,  more  flexible  academic  program,  promotion  of  the  team- 
teaching  method  and  an  increasing  willingness  of  teachers  to  be  open  with 
each  other  and  to  deal  with  conflict  were  mentioned  most  often. 

On  the  whole,  the  consensus  was  that,  in  the  words  of  one  administrator: 

Minneapolis  is  moving  fairly  well.  People  seem  to  be  accepting  it 
much  better  this  year.  Next  year  is  going  to  be  the  most  signifi- 
cant year. 
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Human  Helations  GuiclQlinos      ''^'"f  ^f?^^? 

Special  Srhccl  District  No.  1 


In  the  197"0's 


/wJ-j^itod  Ly  ti*c  Miiiiicapulij. 
Novon;bor  1:4.  Vj;0 


STATEMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PRINCIPLE 

The  Minneapolis  Board  of  Education  is  fii'ly 
committed  to  proviciiiT:  qiioJity  cduc.nion  !'or  i.l 
s'.uJonlJ.  Eccnusc:  k-arnini;  is  a  pioL:'.::-.Jly  i:\ 
ua!  c-:<;.'^. I'icv.C'.?,  the  Mir.riCnp'jiis  B.^nrJ  ni  ii 
tion  rc.ii»:rr"::o       c  :o  o  iuv.ai:':::;  :'i 

c-nhancei  tb.edi;uity,  worth,  a:ul  uniqiionois  oi  U\c 
individual  learricr.  Quahty  educatit^n  requin?J  ed- 
ucational experiences  which  enable  students  to 
master  the  basic  skills  of  reading,  arithmetic,  and 
language  arts,  and  equally  important,  to  develop 
skills  in  human  relations. 

Although  this  country  and  this  community  have 
made  strides  toward  better  human  relations,  some 
evidence  suggests  the  coihitry  is  moving  tov/ard 
separate  societies;  in  Minneapolis  this  could  n^.ean 
one  Black,  one  Indian,  one  white;  one  wealthy,  one 
poor.  American  society  still  maintains  political  and 
social  institutions  thot  deny  some  men  just  treat- 
ment, equal  opportunity,  and  equal  rights. 

Every  American  has  an  equal  right  to  a  public 
education.  Yet  equal  opportunity  for  education  may 
be  impaired  or  even  destroyed  by  racial  and  econ- 
omic segregation  in  public  schools. 

Lack  of  interracial  contacts  lead  to  fear,  ignor- 
ence,  prejudice,  and  racism.  Students  without  in- 
terracial contacts  will  develop  an  inaccurate  view 
of  society  and  xvill  be  poorly'  prepared  to  partici- 
pate cfle'ctively  in  a  multi-racial  community.  To 
forego  opportunities  to  educate  students  for  a 
multi-racial  society  v;ould  b-?  to  fail  them.  Public 
Schools  have  the  moral  and  educational  obligation 
to  deal  deliberately  and  directly  with  the  issues 
and  problems  of  race,  for  the  quality  of  our  human 
relations  is  a  key  ingredient  of  good  education. 

In  1957.  the  Minneapolis  Board  o£  Education 
adopted  the  Human  Relations  Guidelines  and  in- 

ty  support.  Excellent  education  in  Minneapolis  in 
the  commg  decade  v.'iU  require  '  '  plans  and  an 
even  greater  eiTort.  We  cnniio  a  '  t  for  hcusiag 
patterns  to  change.  Such  a  dela}  .  aid  deny  qual- 
ity integrated  educational  exp;i*iences  to  even 
more  students  than  are  currently  deprived  of  such 
experiences. 

It  i3  fornir.ate  that  today  there  are  students  from 
minority  groups  in  all  Minneapolis  Public  Schools. 
Thi^:  ha^  permitted  the  opportunity  for  deeper  and 
broader  human  relationships. 

In  this  decade  of  excellence  in  Minneapolis  pub- 
lic education,  each  school  will  be  affected.  Within 
t;:^  r?;j::rcc>  avul.OtIc  to  i\ic  s^hooi  tlio^ric*  c.ch 


develop  his  own  polentiai  luily. 


AN  EDUCATIOiNAL  GOAL  FOR  THE  1370'S: 

An  e'lucatiop.al  goal  of  the  Minneapolis  Public 
St;!\o-)l-;  for  ih:*  nc:-::  dfrcpuie  quality  education 
for  j;i  i^-U'.'oais.  A  qUulity  scr.ool  is  1)  a  scJiooi 
\vi;iv:i  i ;  -.voil-o  i       well-staiTed.  12)  a  school 

II  '^'.\,x\\  :  fj.!:;.::  ci  I'r.o  stu.icnt  body 

ci;  ;rj:':i:r.:;tcj  v!:e  racial  ccmpositicn  of  the  total 
st'.d-'jnt  populalinn  in  the  Minneapolis  Public 
Schools,  ^)  a  school  where  there  is  a  climate  ot 
mutual  trust  and  respect  among  the  student  body, 
faculty  and  school  community,  and  4)  a  school 
v/h^re  a  significant  majority  of  the  students  per- 
fc-in  at  or  above  acceptable  m*i.nimum  reading  and 
computation  performance  levels. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  Minneapolis  goal  of 
full  commitment  to  quality  education  for  all  learn- 
ers will  require  exceptional  effort  including 
appropriate  resources  directed  to  educationally 
unrepresentative  schools. 

STATEMENT  OF  DEFINITION: 

A  school  is  educationally  unrepresentative  when: 
The  percentage  of  minority  group  enrollment^ 
in  the  school  exceeds  two  times  the  percent- 
age of  minority  group,  enrollment  of  the 
Minneapolis  school  district.  Minority  group 
enrollment  of  the  district  shall  be  determined 
each  year  by  the  Mirmeapolis  Public  Schools' 
sight  count. 

B.  The  percentage  of  majority  group  enrollment 
in  the  individual  school  exceeds  the  percent- 
age of  majority  group  enrollment  in  the 
district. 

C.  A  significant  proportion  of  the  student  popu- 
lation performs  below  acceptable  reading  and 
computation  levels  established  by  city  and 
national  norms. 

For  the  ouroosn  of  definition,  the  frerm  "mTr.n-i*t* 
group  '  inciuaes  Biack  Americans,  Indian  Ameri- 
cans, and  Spanish-Surnamed  Americans.  These 
terms  \vere  established  by  the  United  Statos  Depart-^ 
nient  o;  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.  Majority 
%roup  means  Caucasian  Americans. 

•  RECOMMENDED  PROGRAMS  AND 
AFPROACIIES  FOR  IMPROVING 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 

The  following  programs  ,  and  approach  ?.ire 
recommended  for  expanding  learning  opportt  dU^s 
for  students  cf  Minneapolis  Public  SchooL 

Urban  Transfer  Program 

.S:-.i-.!;^":r-  r.t?^  .■.  ity  xr^^wv-  and  nt'iorif.v  ijroMn-- 
v.:  1  .  •  .  :  :  ^  :•  :  •  ...^^t  -'  t  ;  ta  -rV: 
guardians  to  participate  in  the  Urban  Transfefri 


Human  Ro!nt!oni  Guidolinos  —  1970*3 


Minneapolis  Public  Schools 


racial  cO!np'j,:i:;'.i-.  iii  '.l-.o  3-; .••I'l  ri^rjiv- 
in?  scho'^Is.  li»  z;  :  '.;c*:>  rr::r:r::'r3  v/iii  ii'V-  i"  ilL 
,  in  oveicrov.'din,:^  in  the  rcccivin:;  :-.c:iool.  licccivincj 
schools  iliull  allocaicJ  sui^poilivo  sta!Y  to  ajj:3: 
students  and  .acuity,  "ihe  reccivin;:  school  .-jhall 
automaticallj  mon  transfer  become  the  new  h':me 
attc!;d;ince  ol  ti  »•  traniileico  and  he  shall  contijiue 
thioi::;h  the         liuy  Transportation  coot 

shall  be  fut  ni;/ti       .  i;en  ncod'jci. 

Pilot  Pairing  Prcg.Mnis 

The  school  year  lL  'Q-71  shall  be  a  planning  year 
for  a  variety  of  pilot  programs  to  be  instituted  for 
the  school  year  1971-72.  The  school  district  sup- 
ports, encourages  and  will  facilitate  pilot  pairing 
programs  bet'.veen  rchools.  Some  elementar>* 
schools  may  be  used \'  house  primary  age  students, 
while  others  would  h^use  upper  elementary  age 
students.  Some  secondary  schools  may  be  reorgan- 
ized to  accomplish  pairing. 

New  Build!ngc#  Addilions 
and  Capital  Inaprovements 

New  buildings  and  additions  will  be  planned  and 
built  to  draw  a  multi-racial  populaiion. 

To  the  extent  possible,  portable  classrooms  will 
not  be  used  as  a  soluti:  n  for  overcrowding.  Useable 
classrooms  in  other  s  !  lools  will  be  used  to  relieve 
overcrov.'ding.  Students  transported  into  the  re- 
ceiving school  will  be  tssigned  to  the  regular  class- 
es along  with  studen";  of  the  receiving  schools. 
Overcrowding  of  the  .  ^ceiving  school  will  not  be 
permitted. 

Size  and  organization  of  school  buildings  can  be 
important  in  contributing  to  the  implementation 
of  these  guidelines. 

New  elementary  school  buildings  should  not  ex- 
ceed 900  students.  If  more  than  one  elementary 
school  building  is  built  on  the  same  site  the  maxi- 
mum size  should  not  exceed  700  students. 

Secondary  schools  may  be  organized  on  the 
house  plan.  Under  the  house  Dlan  the  student  body 
id  ui\A«u^a  juivj  ^^c^i-'u,  wcAwii  ux  lias  as  own 

administrative  staif.  Each  '  house*'  in  a  secondary 
^school  w'iJ-  contain  approximately  700-1000  stu- 
dents. No  secondary. school  siiail  have  more  than 
3000  students. 

'  Educaiional  Coniors  and  Learning  Laboratories 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  development 
of  educational  centers  to  rerve  urper  eleme.^.tary 
and  junior  high  school  age  students.  These  centers 
will  provide  opportuniliei  for  a  variety  of  enrich- 
ing -experiences  in  such  areas  as  art,  foreign  lan- 
guages, music,  creative  drrimatici.  science,  and  the 
performing  arts.  Stuclcnti  irom  a  number  of  school 
attendance  r.rca.>  will  nitend  at  the  s.nme  time.  Sim- 

].:  ..*.*.        ».:'••.         :    •.  .  ;  . .. 

•  1....    «.    *.V     •••  •  .  .  ..kto...       .J  * 

varied  experiences  in  siu-ii  areas  as  computer  tecli- 
nology,  occupational  training,  and  the  performing 
arts. 
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er  entry  and  exit  as  v.cli  as  to  mal-ie  bettor  use  of 
leornM.:^  lab'-avi'.vrie^.  and  oilier  ricii  educational 
resources  of  the  city.  The  quarter  plan^  that  have 
boon  in;pleir.cnle*.l  \n  dite  have  divided  the  regular 
ich.ool  year  into  tonr  p.irts. 

Magn3t  Schools  and  Mignot-Typo  Frograms 

Magnet  picj;rcn"::3  are  doi:;;r.:d  to  attract  stUn 
dents  from  oti;or  a:te::dance  ;»ie:is  for  specialized 
programs.  Tho  ma'.:riet  prorjri^m  that  has  been  im- 
plemented at  Central  High  School  drav/s  students 
from  surrounding  junior  high  districts. 

Consideration  will  be  given  to  the  establishment 
of  other  magnet  programs  both  elementary  and 
secondary.  T»heie  programs  will  ce  designed  to  pro- 
vide a  greater  number  of  educational  options  to 
students  v.-hile  improving  the  racial  distribution. 
Participation  in  these  programs  will  be  voluntary. 

Basic  Skills  Improvcmoni 

The  1971  and  future  budgets  will  reflect  a  high 
priority  for  reading  and  the  basic  skills  of  writing, 
speaking  and  mathematics.  Curriculum  consultants 
in  collaboration  v.'ith  the  Departments  of  Elemen- 
tary and  Secondary  Education  and  faculty  v.-ill 
provide  leadership  in  the  establishment  of  city- 
wide  objectives  for  reading,  computational  and 
communication  skills.  Intervention  program.?  v.-ill 
be  instituted  in  any  school  when  a  significant  pro- 
portion of  the  student  population  is  belov/  accep';- 
able  levels. 

Adrninislrative  Decenlrallzalioii 

by  Iho  Development  of  Pyramids  ^ 

There  are  currently  two  Pyramids,  composed  of 
groups  of  related  schools.  The  further  administra- 
tive decentralization  into  pyramids  will  facilitate 
delivery  of  services  to  children  and  faculty,  and 
improve  communication  with  parents  and  citizens. 
Fiscal  control  and  policy  determination  shall  re- 
main the  responsibility  of  the  Ivlinneapolis  Board 
of  Education. 

Soecialirnd  Pro^r^^ms 

1.  City-wide  observances  and  programs  will  be 
developed  to  celebrate  American  Indian  Week, 
Black  History  Week,  and  National  Brother- 
hood Week.  As  an  extension  of  our  efJort  to 
develop  understanding  and  appreciation  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  commemorate  .Ameri- 
cans from  many  racial  and  ethnic  groups  v/ho 
have  served  humanity. 

2,  Cooperative  educational  programs  shall  be 
established  among  schools  to  allow  students, 
faculties  and  parents  from  various  groups  to 
work  together  in  such  Creative  learning  sit- 
uations such  as  multi-racial  retreats  and 
music/art  festivals. 

Scr:co!^'  Bovrtdpri^s 

■:r.::M:r.r:ij  wiU  c  :rrtLnM  j  :o  bo  l  o::  r  .*  :i 
annually.  Alteration  of  boundaries  will  depend  up- 
on factors  such  as  safety,  distance,  transportation, 
integrationi  and  capacity  of  buildings. 
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Curriculum  Dovolvpmcnt 

Curr»c»:l»:m     **\*:  ^•.''.'ir':  '"f  ^  s'^ur/i  pr^'^rran^i  : 
quality  c.!uc:»:;o::  *    :  '/  ^i'"  :       i  if  r       :  : 

ity,  nation.  op/.I  v/crld. 

1.  A  comprchc:i:3ivo  11-12  socinl  sl;::lic3  prcrmm 
shall  be  .i  quired  of  a!!  f.  v.uiorit^.  fccu.c:r.i;  on 
awarcncG  •  'o  trie  Arr.ci  icnn  c;::-crie::ce  ir.<:;;id- 
ini;  rll  cthr  .'-  ^rourr.  Su':h  a  r: '^■  •riirn  i>  ^• 
developed  b\  -'..cisnl  sluuicj  ciirricul J:n  c.n- 
sultnnts  in  coi'iir  Tntion  t::?  fnci::-.y 
s\::M  LO  10.:.:*          :r:^:  :  cv  V 
1973. 

2.  Contribution  ol  rrdr.ority  and  ethnic  groups 
shall  continue  to  be  incl\ided  in  the  re^'ular 
curriculum,  K-I2.  Minority  history  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  offered  as  a  special  elective  in  high 
schools. 

3.  Supplemental  olort  units  on  minority  and 
ethnic  cultures  shall  be  developed,  lested.  ar.d 
implemented.  The  responsibility  for  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  such  materials 
shall  rest  with  the  appropriate  curriculum 
consultants  v/ori<in2  in  collaboration  with  the 
Department  of  Intergroup  Education. 

4.  Consideration  shall  be  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  minority  cultural  centers. 

5.  Effective  September,  1970,  the  Task  Force  on 
Minority  Culture's,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Department  cf  litergroup  Education,  is  fo- 
cusing its  effort ;  on  stair'  development  and 
teaching  in  predcninanth'  Caucasian  schools. 

6.  The  principal  an*,  faculty  of  each  school  in 
the  system  v/ill  )e  encouraged  to  improve 
curriculum  and  implement  nc.v  organization- 
al patterns.  Non-grr.dca  5choo!.^,  team  teach- 
ing, more  individualized  Lnstruction  and  more 
independent  study  shall  be  encouraged. 

7.  Education  materials  will  be  reviewed  peri- 
odically 30  that  distortions,  derogatory  state- 
ments, and  untruths  can  be  eliminated.  Minor- 
ity group  faculty  v/ill  be  represented  on  all 
evaluation  committees  reviev.dng  any  m.p.teri- 
als.  The  recommendations  from  such  commit- 
tees shall  be  coordinated  thronch  the  Deoart- 
ment  ot  intergroup  j::.auca:ion. 

8.  Procedures  for  selecting  learning  materials 
shall  be  critically  reviev.*£a  by  representative 
faculty  groups.  Suppliers  of  learning  materials 
will  be  apprised  oi  the  Minneapolis  Pubiic 
Schools  policy  re^:;arding  the  necessity  of  hon- 
est and  fair  treatment, of  all  groups* 

Personnel  Practices 

1.  Intensified  efTorts  to  increase  the  number  of 
competent  and  qualified  minority  group  ad- 
ministrators, teachers,  and  other  schcorstafT, 
.and  civil  service  personnel  shall  be  continued. 

2.  New  minority  group  teachers  and  administra- 
tive per5onnel  v.-iU  be  a35»"7ned  to  schools 
thr*)::uhout  :ho  '-  'y  :m  ?  -  :l  ■  t\\z 

v.-:;!!  j..^  rhj  .'.\:^:'^.\:  bj-te:  r.::.jc.3 

the  racial  compo5.i:i'?n  of  the  total  school  dis- 
trict's student  population. 


3.  Contmuous  cricris  shall  bo  made  to  recruit 

tiii'.I  liMiiu.iin  a  Ciuiic  ui  l*;  '.c::un;;  lavuiiy  and 
\vU'>  cxw  r?{*..-rivo,  Cf'r::rj'j:on:  ::::'i  c^m- 
ti-o        i  •  of        i':::^-r-'-i*v  civil 

4.  Special  :!t:':;r.iMn  sh  \\\  be  i;r.'on  to  the  recruit- 
ment ot  experienced  and  successful  inner-city 
teachers. 

5.  Ter:c!;cr  trn::^::  :  ir.st:tution3,  the  State  Dc- 
r-arir.;cnt  of  Z  .  ;  e.id  the  Civil  Service 
ComrniiSiori  v'.  :.i  ho  ercoit.a^ed  to  assist  mi- 
nority c;ro'.:n  ^vr.rr:?  :o  q.i,  I,''y  for  certillca- 
t;o:i  r:  :.j  j':  all  :  -  els  wi::i;n  the 
i^Iinn»janoi:s  Puoiic  Sciiooii, 

6.  Experienced  stafV  in  schools  on  'he  outer  edge 
of  the  city  will  continue  to  be  orcouraged  to 
exchange  with  teachers  in  inner-city  schools. 

7.  A  reserve  teacher  cadre  of  ercperienced  and 
specially  trair.ed  supportive  personnel  should 
b5  assigned  to  inner-city  schools.  In  addition 
to  regular  substitute  duties,  these  substitutes 
should  free  t5:e  regular  t^*achers  for  trainint?, 
curriculum  planning  and  increased  parent 
contacts. 

Faculty  and  Staff  Development 

1.  Appropriate  programs  in  human  relations, 
minority*  history  and  culture,  and  other  relat- 
ed subjects  v/ill  be  onered  to  all  stall  members 
of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  tliroughout 
the  year. 

2.  Orient nrion  and  in-service  trainin.r^r  with  spec- 
ial empiiasis  on  human  relations  will  be  mand- 
atory for  all  teachers  nev/  to  the  Minneapolis 
Public  Schools. 

3.  City-v.'ide  released  time  programs  for  facuhy 
and  stufT,  implemented  September  1970,  will 
be  continued.  Released  tirne  gives  school  fa- 
culty additional  opportunities  to  work  on  more 
effective  educational  programmin^j.  As  par";  of 
this  program,  ail  school  personnel  will  partici- 
pate in  appropriate  human  relations  activities. 

SUPPORTIVE  MEASURES 
Research  and  Evaluation 

The  Den.?rtmi?nt  ^f  Rp'^ear^h.  in  col]?.bnr>fi^n 
with  appropriate  ccnsuitants  and  faculty  shall  es- 
tablish research  and  assessment  procedures  for  pro- 
grams related  to  integrated  education.  Periodic 
reports  shall  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Schools.  Research  findings  and  er^periences  of  other 
communities  will  also  be  used  in  planning  educa- 
tional programiS. 

Public  Information:  Annual  Sight  Couni 

Yearly  sight  coui:ts  will  be  conducted  in  all 
schools!  This  information  will  be  collected  by  the 
Inform.ation  Services  Center,  and  submitted  to  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare,  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  and  the  Minneap- 
olis community. 

7h?  ?:-.-i-nt 

:;y  2 Iini:;:;;:olio  Public  SjhJ-l3  to 
implement  triese  Guidelines  have  the  ultimate  :^cal 
of  improving  the  educational  program  for  students, 
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Kuntaa  Ptclaticni  Guideline?  —  1370'3 


Mlnnc^-zc^ij  Public  Cclirc!? 


but  additional  recommendations  for  sludcpts  in- 
clude: 

1.  Studcr.t  ac:i\  iiio.;  'J    i-.-r;':d  to  or.h2!:co  3f;  -.vr.t 

coivc  con*.ir.u;.u  c;::o:.::o:i. 

2.  Eflorts  v.ill  be  rrr/lc  to  involve  studer/s  in 
planning  their  education  and  in  deierniiniug 
school  policy. 

3.  Non-school  oriranizations  rcqiicsi  n?  school 
particiiJ:  •  ion  oi  j.li::r':..:^ol:3  Piiolic  S:.v.  oli 
studctiU  .  hall  p:-ovidc  :t'j  a'.iministralion  tth 
a  writierx  .  ^:^:c:nc  ::t  :;  a:::  j  th r:  oi- 
pating  students  will  not  be  uiscriniLnaVj.i  a- 
gainsl  because  of  race,  color,  creed,  or  nauoual 
origin.  . 

4.  Recruitment  o;  students  and  interviews  with 
students  for  purposes  of  college,  vocational 
trades,  apprenticeship  programs,  employment 
and  scholarship  programs  v>  ill  be  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis.  All  activities  v/ill  be 
open  to  eligible-  students  irrespective  oi  race, 
ethnic  origin,  Oi:  religion.  Particular  consider- 
ation shall  be  given  to  recruitn-ient  and  inter- 
viewing of  students  where  such  involvement 
is  determined  by  the  school  as  orlering  equal 
educational  onpcrtuniticj. 

5.  School  clubs  aiid  other  student-school  related 
activities  shall  no:  bar  ntembership  to  students 
because  of  race,  color,  creed  or  religion. 

The  S2a:e  oi  Minnesota 

The  Minneapolis  Board  of  Education  apprecia  . 
recent  State  eiioris  to  improve  the  quality  of  urb 
public  education.  There  are  a  variety  ot  additional 
wa3-s  in  which  the  State  could  become  a  partner 
with  cities  as  they  move  toward  integrated  educa- 
tion such  as: 

L  Providing  addition.-i:  State  aids  for  students 
coming  to  schools  iii  first  grade  with  reading 
hajidicaps. 

2.  Providing  transportation  and  tuition  aids  for 
urban  and  inter-district  transfer  program. 

3.  Removing  the  building  construction  bond 
limitation. 

4.  Revising  the  State  aid  formula. 

5.  Providing  construction  aid  for  new  buildings 
or  additions  which  are  planned  to  house  a 
muiu-raciai,  niuiti-ecoaunuc  icvei  stuuenc  pop- 
ulation. 

6*  Providing  additional  equipment  and  learnmg 

materials  for  inner-city  schools. 
?•  Supporting  Minneapolis'  nationwide  efforts  to 

recruit  minority  group  employees. 

8.  Determining  that  numan  relations  experiences 
be  a  requirement  for  State  certiiication  and 
that  such  training  be  a  prerequisite  to  obtain- 
ing an  education  degree  from  State  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 

9.  Providing  financial  support  for  early  child- 
hood education  programs. 

The  Minneapolis  Community 
1.  Community  understanding  and  t.:pport  is  es- 

Public  Schools.  The  adniinistration  and  teach- 
ers will  increase  their  elforts  to  ccnununicate 
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plans  and  piuyranis  by  ul'j  ut  ta*i  r.cv/i  media, 

bwL:ckr%Cio,  » i  i:ctl  f.ul  Ju-.»  .m  fi       ^*.*  4**- 

dio  stoli'  :^.  f  :Ci.r!.M).  and  «  *       Ci,  :jt.-.o  v/.^.y<. 

2.  To  t!:p  «■•••••«      I--. -.-r p.v>ir--T*«-*  '^r:  o.f 

major  nc-.v  !;:-:jj:;'.*v.i^.i  wiil  i:^*  r:xc-.;i'.::  u/^r:;'C*- 
cntation.  d::cM->iou.  and  .  citatiori  c;  con- 
corns  from  student::,  faculty,  ueuts  xnd  oihor 
citizens. 

3.  Area/regional  or  pvramicl  ad;  icory  ccmmit- 
tocj  v.  iii  be  Uied  r»;  c  j.t.oj:  -:-.".*:)  i  a  city-w:de 
schools  cumrnuniiy  cotnnf;!uc....o»n  nc-tv/ork. 
Major  rccTv-jfi.;;^:  lit;-  for*  c/  r.iim' :'>!\  w::h  lo- 
cal schuolcc-inmunities  rojis  v.'ith  f.acii  princi- 
pal. 

4.  The  School  Building  Planning  Department 
shall  keep  the  Superintendent  ot  Schools  alert- 
ed to  developments  in  city  housing  patterns 
and  will  arran[;e  periodic  sessions  '^mong  rep- 
resentatives from  tlie  ifousing  and  )•  -  develop- 
ment Authority,  City  Planning  ijopartment, 
other  housing' and  real  estate  groups  and 
officials  of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Sciiools* 

5.  The  ilinreapolii?  Board  of  Educ<ition  fully 
supports  all  cfTort's  of  the  city,  public  and  pri- 
vate groups  to  ir.sure  open  housing  patterns 
and  will  designate  a  memb::r  of  the  Pc  sonncl 
Department  to  assist  sciaool  employees  in 
securing  adequate  housing. 

6.  The  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  welcomes 
communications  from  public  and  r  ')n-public 
schools  and  other  educational  insti  .itions  in 
the  area  to  promote  eiloiii  to  provic*. :  quality 
integrated  education. 

IMPLEMEIiTATICN: 

The  School  ctdmin»:itration  v.dtl  begin  a  ucvelcp- 
ment  of  a  Minneapolis  comnreheiii^ive  olan  bcLsed 
upon  the.5e  Guidelines  with*  cl'-^irly  stated  educa- 
tional goals,  order  of  priorities,  and  delineated  pro- 
gram components. 

A  legislative  program  v.-ill  be  based  in  part  on 
these  Guidelines  for  submission  to  the  1971  Ivlin- 
nesota  Legislature. 

Implementation  of  a  quality  educational  pro- 
gram is  in  Icrge  pia*  <x>nti!;^r;r.t  i.pon  tne  availa- 
bility of  adequate  Federal,  State  and  local  f  unding. 

inglS"  important  and  appropriate. 

The  Minneapolis  Board  of  Education  recognizes 
the  limitations  it  faces  with  in.^vuicient  fun Js  and 
will  -^o  all  in  its  povrer  to  secure  suflicient  funds  to 
recruit  and  retain  competent  teaciiers,  administra- 
tors and  supportive  personnel  ui:on  which  a  qual- 
ity education  is  dependent.  The  need  for  more 
equipment,  sufficient  supplies  and  materials  for 
classroom  histruction  is  acknov;ledgcd. 

SUMMARY 

The  challenge  of  the  70*s  is  a  great  opportunity 
for  people  of  Minneapolis  and  various  school- 
ici'inmiunity  agencies  to  respond  and  contribute  to 
hf;  im.nrovement  of  the  hu'r.an  condition  in  the 

qaallly  cducaiicn  to  overy  studeiit  in  the  iMiim'eap- 
olis  Public  Schools. 

isc*PU3iicA7rcNs  s;?2 
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An  Equo^  Oppo^unity  Snfipfoy*> 


The  following  sections  surararlje  a  much  more  detailed  proposal 
presented  to  the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Education  on  March  14,  1972. 


INTRODUCTION* 


This  report  represents  the  Hinnedpo1i%  Public  School  administration's  response  to 
the  Board's  request  for  reconfnendatlons  on  hn  the  system  may  move  to  overcome  segregation 
and  provide  quality  Integrated  education. 

The  Minneapolis  Human  Relations  Guideline.  (HRG),  as  approved  by  the  Board  o^  Educa- 
tion in  1970,  speak  to  the  Importance  of  tcachlrg  and  learning  the  basic  skills  of  "-eading 
and  writing  and  arithmetic.    Tney  also  speak  to  tne  importance  of  a  school  where  the is 
a  climate  of  mutual  trust  and  respect  among  the  sXident  body,  faculty,  school  and  conrutnity. 
They  also  acknowledge  that  an  absence  of  inter-racial  experiences  may  lead  to  fear,  igno- 
rance* prejudice  and  racism.  ^ 

The  adilnistration's  recormendations  to  the  Board  are  designed  to  accomplish  the 
goals  of  the  Human  Relations  Guidelines. 

The  proposals  will  not  provide  opportunities  r:r  all  schools  in  the  city  to  have 
full-time  opportunities  for  Integrated  education,  but  there  can  be  concurrent  planning 
for  programs  of  inter-school  full  and  part-time  visits  and  for  important  curriculum  and 
human  relations  programs. 

The  plans  that  follow  include  many  faculty  and  community  ideas  and  are  designed  to 
allow  the  Minneapolis  cooiminity  to  have  control  over  its  own  planning  for  integration. 

The  administration  and  Board  have  never  advocated  massive,  compulsory,  cross-city 
bussing  for  Minneapolis  and  such  will  not  be  found  in  these  proposals. 

Ve  find  nothing  sacred  in  a  fixed  ratio  of  30t  minority-majority  ratios,  believing 
our  schools  may  vary  in  racial  and  socio-economic  composition  status.   We  hIII  not  disperse 
oc^aiinority  population  to  schools  in  small  numbers.   There  will  be  no  random  selection  of 
stMd>^^i)ts  for  programs  of  student  exchange.    Primary  imphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  human 
r^.iatlons/integration  aspects  of  our  plans. 

The  only  students  to  be  involved  in  new  program*  beginning  September,  ig72  will  be 
some  of  the  newly-entering  students  to  Jordan  and  Frarklin  Junior  High  Schools  and  Central 
and  Washburn  High  Schools. 

He  will  work  through  a  variety  of  voluntary  programs  to  improve  the  racial  composition 
of  our  schools.   We  will  use  the  1972-73  school  year  to  strengthen  human  relations 
Insenrlce  training  opportunities  for  our  faculty  and  staff.   We  will  also  permit  limited 
access  to  the  Southeast  Alternatives  by  children  from  throughout  the  city. 

Several  antiquated  elementary  schools  will  be  closed  over  the  next  three  to  five 
years*   Ve  recomnend  the  concept  of  exparcded  community  schools  which  will  house  students 
from  larger  attendance  areas  in  centralized  facilities  which  will  be  constructed  and 
administered  so  as  to  assure  quality  education. 

Ue  will  provide  planning  time  for  faculty  and  staff  to  help  Insure  all  children  will 
have  a  receptive  and  secure  place  for  learning. 

Much  responsibility  for  success  In  this  undertaking  is  resident  on  the  teacherst 
staff  and  principals  of  our  several  schools. 

lie  will  not  be  In  the  position  of  garnering  the  moral  and  political  and  financial 
support  required  of*  the  HRG  withoui^a  conmitment  to  change. 

The  federal  government  has  not  given  leadership  nor  Adequate  attention  to  tne 
dilema  of  the  cities.   The  stateihas  called  for  integration  and  quality  in  education* 
but  has  not  provided  the  financial  support  needed  to  accomplish  these  goals 

Every  school  district*-cityt  suburb,  and  .rural— has  a  stake  In  the  efforti  of  any 
district  to  Improve  its  educational  program.  We  look  forward  to  state  and  federal  support 
trtthln  the  next  year  to  support  our  efforts. 

Ve  will  blend  human  relations  and  curriculum  development  so  that  subjects  such  as 
anthropology*  history  and  literature  can  help  increase  our  awareness  and  understandinq 
of  those  who  are  poor,  deprived  and  discriminat4»d  against.     We  will  increase  our  efforts 
to  purchase,  books  and  teaching  materials  wMcH  accurately  reflect  the  contributions  of 
■tfwrltles. 


-2- 

We  will  call  upon  students,  parents,  ^nd  citizens  to  assist  us  in  developing  anU 
refvWng  and  modifying,  perhaps  expanding,  proposals  of  this  report  for  ifnproving  our 
schools. 

V*  stand  at  a  critical  point.    We  either  move  ahead  or  we  abdicate  our  responsibility 
whi  :h         permit  the  seeds  of  inhuiTiani ty,  disassociation,  disharmony  and  urloveliness 
to  ior»»'J  within  and  beyond  our  city. 

•^O'-sin^  anrf  job  erJJHty  are  Srr^offi^i-'.t  alonrj  with  eiuc^tion,  ^nd       hoce  that  other 
forces  in  our  coinnunity  will  search  for  ways  to  establish  eaiployment  and  residential 
equality,  >- 

We  will  give  greater  attent1')n  to  recruiting  of  minority  faculty  and  staff  for  the 
Important  professional  and  byllding  Support  services  needed. 

Our  efforts  In  improvlri  human  relations  may,  at  times,  be  confused  with  permissive* 
ness  and  independence  in  the  absence  of  restraint.    While  we  will  commit  time  to  curriculum 
and  human  relations,  we  will  stand  firm  on  the  Issue  that  schools  be  places  where  learning 
can  take  place. 

Let  me  repeat— our  goal  of  quality  integrated  education,  shall  be  represented  by 
schools  where  there  Is  a  climate  of  mutu.^1  trust  and  respect  amng  students,  faculty  and 
school  comnuni ty— and  where  inter-racial  e;:periences  help  eradicate  the  fear,  the  ignorance, 
the  prejudice  and  the  racism  which  so  threaten  us  today. 


SufTtary  of  introductory  corrments  to  the  Board  of  Education  by  Superintendent 
John  B.  Davis,  Jr. 
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t.  GENERAL  PROGRAM  SUPPORT 


The  1970  Human  ReUtlom  Guidelines  also  stare  that  an  educational  goal  Is  a  quality 
tducitlon  for  all  students.    The  desegregation-integration  recomnendations  proposed  are 
currently  supported  fn  various  ways  thro'jghout  the  entire  school  district.    This  section 
Illustrates  and  points  out  the  rjny  ways  in  which  the  several  reconmendations  pertainin-^  to 
tlenentary  and  secondary  schools  are  also  reinforced  by  and  interrelated  with  existing  city- 
wide  supportive  services. 

A«    EXPANDED  URBAN  TRANSFER  PROGRAM 

The  Urban  Transfer  Program  is  a  voluntary  program  to  permit  the  transfer  of  students  to 
Impro/e  the  racial  composition  In  each  school.    :.*nce  its  inception  in  1967,  1  ,114  students 
have  transferred  under  the  Urban  Transfer  Progro...  including  263  in  1970-71  and  401  in  19/1-72. 
Thirty  five  schools  have  received  students.    Only  '.3X  of  these  students  have  terminated  their 
partlci" ''tion  in  five  y»ars.    The  Deoart-^ent  of  In  •/'•rgroup  Education  reviews  all  apol  icaticrrj 
and  provides  supportive  assistance  to  students  and  th»ir  families.    Orientation  meetings  are 
held  by  school  personnel  and  participants.    Urban  Trcisfer  aides  serve  in  six  schools.    It  is 
the  reconvv«ndation  that  the  Urban  Transfer  Program  be  expanded: 

1.   Ths  present  program  1$  successful  and  Minneapolis  will  be  building  upon  succesis. 

2c   The  prog'*am  provides  options  for  some  parents  to  select  the  school  and,  to  a  degree, 
the  style  of  learning  to  be  experienced  by  their  children. 

3.   The  program  builds  upon  existing  schools,  programs  »  and  personnel,  and,  to  a  degree, 
existing  transportation. 

'  To  expand  the  Urban  Transfer  Program  seve    1  additional  steps  will  need  to  be  con* 
rldered: 

1.  Provisions  for  hot  lunches  should  be  available  In  all  elementary  schools  as  soon 
as  possible  to  allow  children  under  the  transfer  program  to  remain  for  the  entire 
Instructional  day.    Ideally,  14  of  the  26  schools  should  have  lunch  facilities 
provided  by  the  fall  of  1972,  and  the  remaining  14  by  the  fall  of  1973.  The 
estimated  cost  for  supervisory  aide  service  for  each  school  program  is  $3,000  per 
year.   Minor  building  modifications  in  each  of  the  schools  for  wiring,  plumbing, 
<U.,  Is  estimated  to  be  a  total  of  $50,000  to  $60,000  fdr  the  28  buildings. 

2.  It  Is  hoped  that  an  additional  support  perscii  can  be  assigned  to  the  office  of 
Intergroup  Education  for  each  additional  500  students  involved  in  the  Urban  Transfer 
Protiram,   The  elementary  and  secondary  education  divisions  will  examine  their  aide 
budciets  In  an  effort  to  provide  funds  for  additional  support  for  urban  transfer 
Stucents  and  their  families  at  the  receiving  schools. 

3.  Present  Board  policy  provides  a  bus  for  each  20  or  more  students  from  an  area 
Involved  In  the  Urban  Transfer  Program.   Consideration  should  be  given  to  changing 
this  requirement  for  a  bus,  to  10  or  more  students.    Any  student  under  the  Urban 
Transfer  Program  who  requests  transportation  reimbursement  may  receive  it  If  he 

^  uses  existing  transportation  facilities.    Eighty  percent  of  this  cost  Is  state 
reimbursed. 

SouthMSt  Alternatives  Program  City>*f1de  Open  Enrollment 

A  new  variation  of  the  Urban  Transfer  Program  will  be  the  voluntary  cUywIde  provision 
that  interested  majority  and  minority  students  can  apply  under  an  open  enrollment  policy  to 
participate  In  one  of  the  five  Southeast  Alternatives  schools:   Marshal  1-Un1vers1ty  High 
School  (grades  7-12) ,  the  Free  School  (K-12),  Tuttle  Contemporary  School  (K-6},  Marcy  Open 
School  Uges  5-11),  and  Kotley-Pratt  Continuous  Progress  Schools  (ages  5-11).  Southeast 
Alternatives  asks  the  parent  to  select  the  school  and  the  style  of  learning  to  be  experienced 
by  his  child.   Supported  as  a  five-year  United  States  Office  of  Education  Experimental 
Schools  project,  admission  criteria  will  be  established  so  as  to  maintain  the  Southeast 
schools*  connltment  to  a  racially  and  economically  diverse  student  population.    The  receiving 
school  shall  automatlc&lly  upon  transfer  become  the  new  attendance  district  of  the  transferee 
and  he  shall  continue  through  the  secondary  school.   Transportation  costs  shall  be  furnished 
when  needed  under  Board  of  Education  policy. 

CUMICULUN  OEVELOPHENT  AND  SPECIALIZED  PROGRAMS 

A  comprehensive  K-12  social  studies  program  for  alVHfnneapolis  students  focusing  on 
awareness  to  the  American  experience  Including  all  ethnic  groups  continues  to  be  developed 
•nd  implemented  throughout  the  district  coordinated  by  the  Elementary  Curriculum  Department 
and  the  Oeparbnent  of  Secondary  Social  Studies.    This  work  Is  being  assisted  by  the  OeparUnent 
of  Intergroup  Education  and  the  Task  Force  on  Ethnic  Studies. 

Since  1972  Is  the  textbook  adoption  year  for  social  studies,  additional  local  resources  are 

btlng  directed  in  furthering  the  goal  toward  a.  comprehensive  K-12  social  studies  curriculum 
iS  specified  in  the  1970  Human  Relations  Guidelines. 
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EthnHc  3tudies  courses  are  basing  offered  in  a  majority  of  high  schools  and  in  several 
Junior  high  schools,    A  proposal  has  been  subnitted  to  the  State  Department  of  Education  for 
funding  under  Title  HI  to  expand  the  Task  fcr^ce  on  Ethnic  Studies. 

The  prirrtarv  rescons ibi  1  i  ty  of  the  Tjsk  Force  on  Ethnic  Studies  is*  the  initiation, 
creation,  and  develop/rent  cf  curncuK  r?dtcria1s  dealing  with  nul  ti-ethnic  cul  tures.  These 
materials  developed  in  micro-units  are  usually  in  the  field  of  social  studies,  history, 
political  science  and  black  studies,  but  ^cn^  units  have  been  developed  for  Hteratuf«  music 
and  ert  courses  as  well.    A  vider  school  system  usa  of  these  materials  is  recommended. 

In  an  effort  to  expand  the  curriculurn  of  rrul  ti-ethnic  raterials  in  1971-72,  the 
Dfip^rt^ent  of  Intergroup  Education  opened  co^unications  with  six  ethnic  groups:  The 
Japane-ie-Ar^ericar  Citizens  Leag'je.  fro^  v.hich  several  biblioarasny  sources  were  collected; 
the  Ant"  "lefi-r.Mion  Lei-jue:  thi  '^i  to;:  ;  i  :  •  Ccjr-Jl;        r-roric^r)  A^vrciaticn  for 

Oewis^^  uducatian;  the  Minneapons  Polish  Alliance;  tr.e  American  Swedish  Institute;  the  Sons 
of  Norway;  and  the  Mexican-American  CcTnittee,  Seventeen  units  reflecting  an  experience  of 
Black  A'v^.cans  and  Indian  ^jr.ar leans  in-'ve  been  developed  and  field- tested  for  citywide  dis- 
tributtrn. 

Helping  non-Indian  students  and  educstf»rs  understand  and  appreciate  Minnesota  Indian 
culture  was  one  objfcctive  of  the  Hinneapol is  Title  III  Audiovisual  Based  Indian  Resource 
Unit  completed  in  1971.    Progra-n  staff  produced,  tested*  evaluated  and  made  plans  for  the 
dls^^'bation  of  ?  series  of  film-sound  programs  that  illustrated  the  probl ems  ,  cul ture  and 
prepress  of  Minnesota  Indian  people.    Eight  instructional  units  have  been  distributed  to 
TOO  M:n>jeapolis  iCheols. 

A  Learning  Materials  Cohttu  ttee  is  operative  in  the  various  academic  disciplines, 

fiinority  group  fac-1  ty  and  st^ff  are  represented  on  all  such  committees.    When  materials 

are  thorouS' ly  scr  2ned  and  approved  they  are  recommended  to  the  Superintendent  for  Board 
of  Education  appro -(^l. 

Trocedures  for  selecting  learning  materials  are  critically  reviewed  regularly  and  • 
suppliers  of  learning  materials  are  apprised  of  the  school  district's  policy  regarding  the 
necessity  of  honest  and  fair  treatment  of  all  groups. 

It  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  the  practice  of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  to 
promote  cityvide  school  and  community  observances  and  prograr:s  to  celebrate  American  Indian 
Week,  Black  History  Week,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Day,  as  well  as  other  national  and  state 
recognized  observances  of  the  contribution  of  other  ethnic  Anerican  groups.  The  Task  Force 
on  Ethnic  Stuilies  develops  ,  publishes,  and  distributes  to  all  schools  educational  materials 
for  these  special  occasions. 

C.    PERSONNEL  PRACTICES 

The  personnel  practices  of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  are  designed  to  encourage 
the  recruitment  and  employment  of  individuals  who  are  sensitive,  ca'npetent  and  committed  to 
the  educational  needs  of  all  students.    Efforts  will  continue  so  that  the  faculty  and  staffs 
in  all  Ichools  will  better  reflect  the  diversity  of  the  student  body  that  comprises  the  total 
school  district's  student  population.    The  personnel  practices  are  also  designed  to  fully 
support  the  desegregation  and  integration  program  of  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools. 

In  1971-72  there  are  a  total  of  534  minority  personnel  on  roll,  including  both  class- 
ified and  certificated.    This  is  an  increase  of  53  over  the  previous  year.    The  number  of 
schools  having  minority  certificated  employees  increased  from  65  to  69  out  of  100  between 
1970-71  and  1971-72. 

Tlie  Personnel  Department's  priorities  for  1972-73  and  beyond  Include: 

1.  Since  1964  there  has  been  a  greatly  expanded  recruitment  program  from  one  of  visit- 
ing Dlacement  offices  in  the  imnediate  five-state  area  to  a  nationwide  program.  In 
the  last  four  years  this  effort  has  been  directed  more  and  more  toward  recruiting 
on  campuses  having  a  high  percentage  of  minority  students  enrolled.    The  major 
effort  in  the  last  two  years  has  been  in  this  direction. 

2.  Civil  Service  positions  are  filled  on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  competitive 
examinations.  Recent  efforts  have  been  made  to  modify  these  regulations  and  pro- 
vide additional  opportunities  for  minority  candidates.  Currently  plans  are  being 
made  through  school  counselor  contact  and  job  fairs  to  encourage  students  to  seek 
school  emplo>Tnent.  The  Personnel  Deparfnent  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  other  agencies  to  recruit  minority  personnel. 
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3.  Every  effort  will  be  made  to  assure  that  the  staff  of  Individual  schools  becomes 
better  Integrated.   These  efforts  are  limited  because  of  three  factors: 

a.  the  limited  nunber  of  anticipated  vacancies; 

b.  the  present  transfer  policy  gives  preference  to  teachers  present;  ved 
over  newly  hired  teachers  >n  the  filling  of  vacancies; 

C.    the  limited  supply  of  minority  teacher  and  administrative  candidates . 

4.  Each  year  teachers  are  encouraged  to  request  transfers  and  one  year  excningc-,  with 
other  teachers.    The  response  for  exchanges  has  been  quite  limited  in  t****  pa?^  but 
there  appears  to  be  an  increased   nterest  in  this  type  of  movement  during  the* 
current  year.    The  Personnel  Oepartjrent  will  vigorously  promote  this  voliiitary 
faculty  program. 

5.  Two  years  ago  a  reserve  teacher  cadre  training  program*  trained  reserve  teachers 
for  Inner  city  schools  under  a  federally  funded  program.    In  addition,  under  *iie 
Evergency  Employment  Act,  ten  teachers  have  been  employed  as  reserve  teachers  to 
loiprove  the  service  to  schools  not  previously  having  a  specific  reserve  teacher 
assigned  to  that  school.   These  reserve  teachers  will  be  employed  as  long  as  funds 
are  available. 

0.    FACUITY  AND  STAFF  DEVELOPMEOT 

Faculty  and  staff  development  appear  In  the  costs  section  of  all  plans.   Areas  of  activity 
under  this  plan  Include: 

1.  Froqraw  Development— >when  staffs  change  from  one  program  to  another  such  as  from 
self-contained  to  continuous  progress,  or  from  one  text  to  another,  major  adjust- 
Mnts  in  teaching  techniques,  organization,  and  materials  must  be  made.  The 
development  of  programs  requires  time,  concentrated  effort,  and  financial  resources. 

2.  Human  Relations— the  ability  to  communicate  effectively  with  sensitivity  Is 
requl red  1 ncreas 1 ngly  In  today's  educational  processes.    These  skills  must  be 
developed  by  staffs  If  they  are  to  maximize  their  educational  effectiveness. 

3.  Ethnic  Stud1es--as  ^Minneapolis  desegregates  Its  schools,  teachers  will  come  In 
contact  with  students  and  parents  from  diverse  ethnic  backgrounds.    To  effectively 
work  with  groups,  the  teacher  must  be  sensitive  to  the  values,  attitudes  and  out- 
looks possessed  by  those  various  Individuals. 

During  1971-72.  progress  has  been  made  regarding: 

'  1.   Faculty  representatives  from  100  schools  continue  their  citywide  efforts  on  the 
Hunan  Relations 'Chairmen  Committee  assisted  by  the  Department  of  Intergroup 
Education.    An  all-day  communications  laboratory  was  held  In  November  and  another 
In  January.   Two  faculty  members  were  appointed  on  special  assignment  In  January 
to  assist  the  administration  In  securing  faculty  reactions  and  suggestions  to  the 
three  desegregation  plans.   These  faculty  members  will  continue  until  June  In 
securing  faculty  and  staff  responses  to  the  Superintendent's  Karch  14  recommenda- 
tions. 

2.  Orientation  and  inservlce  training  programs  for  new  teachers  have  besn  conducfed 
In  1970*71  and  1971-72  using  Title  I  funds  as  well  as  local  funds  in  the  pyramid 
schools.   These  efforts  will  continue  for  new  teachers. 

3.  Proposals  for  funding  from  private  foundations  have  been  submitted  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Minneapolis  Human  Relations  Training  Center.   Three  distinct 
components  have  been  Identified  In  order  to  provide  assistance  to  all  local  building 
faculties *and  staffs.   The  first  component  will  provide  all  faculties  with  human 
relations  training  activities  designed  to  Increase  the  potential  for  successful 
Integration.   A  second  component  will  provide  classroom  teachers  with  assistance 

In  the  development  of  Instructional  materials  In  the  various  disciplines  while  the 

third  component  will  Increase  the  capacity  of  the  Task  Force  on  Ethnic  Studies  to 

provide  supportive  curriculum  development  services.   Action  on  these  proposals  Is 
expected  by  this  summer. 

4.  Tuesday  released  time  for  faculty  and  staff  has  been  used  for  curriculum 
development,  group  planning  time  for  teaching  teams  and  teachers  at  different 
grade  levels,  consultants'  meetings  ,  and  a  variety  of  staff  development  activ-* 
Itles  Including  aspects  on  human  relations.    It  Is  anticipated  that  the  pro** 
gra«v  will  continue  in  1972-73.   A  significant  number  of  released  time  programs 
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with  a  particular  enphasis  on  rrjtters  pertafning  to  desegregation  and  integration 
will  be  held  In  each  Minneapolis  school. 

£•    TAl  STUDENT 

Efforts  by  the  All-City  Student  Covnrfl  to  present  a  Student  Rights  and  Responsibilities 
Document  culminated  in  the  adoption  of  a  sratemert  by  the  Board  of  Education  on  June  8,  1971  • 

Tr,c  ly71-72  school,  year  has  seen  the  i.r.ile'T^entation  of  the  Student  Rights  and  Respoh- 
sibilitieti  r.tat-i'-enC  in  all  senior  hiy.  •;:-:':ci'     "ievor^.y  boards  of  review  have  been  usei  to 
hear  studeil  ccrpiaipts.    A  voters  registration  j    .         ^?  :enior  high  schools  has  allowed 
eligible  studrints^to  register  within  their  local  sc'^^''-:     senior  high  school  principals 
reaffirmed  ti  i-ir  .posi  tion  not  to  participate  in  G-?       .  .iti  unless  discriminatory  policies 
were  eliminated.'  The  Minneapolis  Schools  will  continue  the  caTmitnient  to  enhance  the 
educational  opportunities  of  students  by  further  im:)lerT:entation  of  the  1970  Hunan  Relations 
Guidelines  and  the  1971  Students'  Rights  and  Responsibilities  Guidelines  as  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Education. 

F.    THE  COWn;?aTY 

There  is  a  constant  effort  to  conmunlcate  accurately  and  quickly  with  the  Minneapolis 
School  conmunity  and  there  have  been  significant  efforts  in  the  past  several  years. 

Over  10.000  copies  of  the  1970  Human  Relations  Guidelines  have  been  distributed. 
Approximately  100  meetings  in  schools  were  held  during  the  winter  1971-72  to  discuss  the 
three  desegregation  plans  and  the  Board  of  Education  held  a  public  hearing  February  8,  1972, 
Public  Information  sessions  are  planned  April  4  and  5. 

6,    THE  STATE  OF  MIW(ESOTA 

* 

The  1970  Hc^an  Relations  Guidelines  contained  nine  recoiunendatfi  for  consideration 
by  the  1971  Minnesota  Legislature.  A  review  of  the  1971  Minnesota  lec»^iative  session  and 
its  relation  U  the  Minneapolis  Public  Schools  proposals  includes: 

1.  Regu'Jar  transportation  aids  were  provided  Minneapolis  taxpayers  for  the  first  time 
in  history  which  will  support  students  involved  In  the  urban  transportation  program. 
No  transportation  nor  tuition  aids  were  pro^^ided  for  interdistrict  transportation 
programs. 

2.  The  state  aid  formula  was  revised.    The  basic  aid  was  increased  and  additional 
payments  assigned  for  students  from  AFOC  famnies.    For  the  1972-73  school  year  the 
Minneapolis  Schools  will  receive  approximately  3ZX  of  its  budget  frbm  state  funding 
sources,  but  a  local  levy  limitation  has  been  imposed. 

3.  Funds  were  made  available  under  Chapter  934  to  support  human  relati'^ns  training  for 
the  total  building  staffs  from  fourteen  Minneapolis  Public  Schools     ^-ing  the  coming 
school  years. 

4.  A  Council  on  Quality  Education  was  established  to  encourage  educational  innovations, 
and  on  March  1  Minneapolis  submitted  at  least  thirty  proposals  for  consideration. 
Notification  should  come. within  the  next  few  months. 

The  1973  legislative  program  will  be  developed  with  participation  from  faculty,  staff, 
parents  and  conwunity  groups.    The  legislative  program  will  again  contain  portions  designed 
to  support  quality  integrated  education.    Another  effort  will  be  made  to  extend  the  building 
construction  bonding  .authority  of  the  district  to  meet  the  still  existing  rehabilitation  and 
new  building  needs. 

H.    RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION 

Coordinated  by  the  Research  and  Evaluation  Department,  several  studies  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  in  process  related  to  evaluating  various  aspects  of  the  Human  Relations 
Guidelines.   Efforts  are  divided  into  three  sections:    first,  studies  related  to  a  review 
of  literature,  most  of  it  on  desegregation;  second,  a  listing  of  completed  studies;  and, 
third,  a  brief  synopsis  of  studies  in  progress.  • 

As  the  Minneapolis  Schools  proceed  with  desegregation  and  integration,  there  is  the 
concurrent  coomitment  for  further  careful  research  and  evaluation  studies. 
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I.   BASIC  SKILLS  IMPROVEMENT 

The  Hinnea::olis  Public  Schools  place  high  priority  on  reading  and  the  basic  skills  of 
writing.  spejMng  and  ma the.-natics.    This  fundarrental  priority  is  exhibited  in  the  ccrini  trent 
of  local  and  federal  funds  yearly.    It  is  anticipated  that  with  the  approval  of  the  d^-egre- 
qation  and  integration  recorr.endations  as  proposed,  Title  One  funds  will  continue  to 
available  to  serve  those  students  who  are  low  income  and  educationally  disadvantaged  av  de- 
fined by  the  federal  government.    Minneapolis  will  still  be  able  to  concentrate  its  und-rg 
on  particular  schools  and  student  populations. 

A  wid   variety  of  educational  programs  have  been  initiated  by  building  faculties  and 
staffs  in  recent  years  in  the  determined  cit/wide  effort  to  erhance  students  Tdstenng  le 
reading.  co.Tinunication  and  computational  skills.    Many  of  these  programs  in  tne  basic  s<i.ls 
^rea  are  made  possible  through  funds  provided  by  federal  legislation.    Among  the  many  federal 
programs  concentrating  on  the  basic  skills  and  related  areas  are: 

-    •  I.   The  Bryant-Mann  and  Lincoln-Hay  Concentrated  Education  Centers 
•    "        which  Include  Bryant  Youth  Educational  Support  and  Lincoln 
Learning  Centers 

t   ainton  Pilot  Cassette  Center 

3.  Individually  Prescribed  Instruction  in  Math 

4.  Job  Corps  Reading 

.    5.  Auxiliary  Personnel  Program  (Aides) 

6.  Hathejiiatics  Basic  Skills  Development  Project 

7.  Hoblle  Learning  Centers  (Oorsett  Trailers) 

8.  Project  Seed  -  Mathematics  Specialist  Program 

9.  Pyramids  Reading  Program 

10.  Preschool  for  Urban  Children 

11.  Regional  Prescriptive  Instruction  Center  (PIC) 

12.  Urban' Centers  for  Quality  Integrated  Education 

13.  Student  Support  Program  (Title  Eight) 

14.  Adult  Basic  Education  Program 

?5.  Spec    i  Concentrated  Employment  Program  (CEP) 

16.  Jobs  70  Program 

17«  Preschool  Program  for  Hearing  Impaired  Children 

18.  KDTA  Program  (Manpower  Development. Training  Act) 

19.  IrvU:   Ad  jus  txwnt  Center 

n.  Mann  Parent  Center  , 
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11.    ELEMENTARY  DESEGREGATION-INTEGRATION  PROGRAM 


INTRODUCTION 

The  proposals   for  elementary  schools  lave  two  major  goals: 

1.  The  provision  for  elimination  of  the  maximum  number  of  racially  Isolatel 
schools. 

2.  The  replac^r^p.t  of  the  T-^xIr'jn  nurber  of  old,  ob30;ete  ppe-1900  elerentary 
buildings. 

Guidelines  upon  which  the  components  are  basc<^  are: 

1.  Keeping  travel  distance  for  students  to  a  maximum  of  30  minutes  one  way  «  w  th  an 

average  trip  of  between  15-20  minutes. 

2.  Kot  dispersing  minority  students  in  small  numbers. 

3.  Having  children  front  a  residential  area  attending  school  with  their  peers* 

4.  Involving  students  from  adjoining  areas  wherever  possible. 

5.  Strengthening  the  existing  coirmftment  of  the  Minneapolis  Schools  to  the 
conmunlty  school  concept  with  ''lighted  schools'*  that  serve  the  entire 
comnunlty. 

6.  Accofnplishing  socio-economic  integration  where  possible. 

There  are  three  basic  methods  proposed  to  accomplish  the  major  goals: 

1.  Expanded  Conmunity  Schools  to  serve  a  wider  attendance  area.    They  will  be  sub- 
divided  into  units  that  will  house  between  500  and  600  students. 

2.  Clusters  of  Schools  and  a  '"Pairing"  to  facilitate  the  developrent  of  primary  (K-3) 
and  intennediate  (4-6)  units. 

3.  Pilot  Program  of  Learning  Centers  where  students  may  be  Involved  for  short  periods 
.^Of  time  in  integrated  and  enriched  learning  experiences. 

The  elementary  components  have  been  developed  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  generally 
consistent  with  the  long-range  plans  for  school  construction  developed  by  the  Michigan 
State  Study  of  1963  and  adopted  by  the  City.    Proposals  from  the  Oomian-Sargent  Report  of 
1969  and  the  Citizens*  School  Facilities  Report  of  1971  have  been  incorporated.  The 
components  provide  flexibility  of  use  so  that  changing  conditions  and  circumstances  may  be 
net.    For  example*  schools  proposed  to  be  used  as  primary  (K-3)  and  intermediate  (4-6) 
centers  may  as  easily  serve  a  K-6  student  population.    The  placement  of  schools  has  been 
proposed  with  the  knowledge  that  the  elementary  school  age  student  population  is  declining 
In  Minneapolis »  as  it  is  nationally;  and  that  a  maximum  amount  of  flexibility  is  required 
to  meet  changing  needs. 

The  elementary  school  components  which  follow  are  predicated  on  the  belief  that  the 
significant  factor  in  improving  the  quality  of  educational  opportunities  for  all  children 
rests  with  a  dedicated  staff,  supported  by  an  involved  and  informed  comunity.   Time  and 
opportunity  for  staff  development  are  proposed.    Consideration  is  given  to  the  desire  of 
parents  to'help  mold  the  educational  experiences  of  their  children.   Resources^  human  and 
■aterlaU  within  the  constraints  of  available  funds,  are  pledged. 

I.  PROPOSALS 

!•    EXPANDED  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL,  NORTH  PYRAMID  AREA 

a.  Construct  a  two-unit  conmjnlty  school  to  replace  Hawthorne  and  Lowell.  The 
new  attendance  area  will  include  all  of  Hawthorne  and  the  portion  of  Lowell 
and  Wlllard  east  of  Penn  Avenue. 

.  ' , ' 

b.  A  primary  program  (K-3)  will  be  housed  in  one  unit  and  an  intermediate 
program  (4-6)  will  be  housed  in  the  other  unit. 

c*   The  primary  unit  will  have  a  continuous  progress  program. 

The  Intermediate  unit  will  utilize  team  teaching. 
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Effects  of  Change: 

1.    Replaces  Hawthorne  and  Lowell  which  are  pre-1900  buildings. 

2*    Assists  in  desegregating  Ml  lard,  while  providing  interracial  experiences 
In  the  current  Lowell,  Bii'ner.  Hawthorne,  and  Willard  districts. 

Timetable: 

1972-  73  Planning 

■ 

1973-  74   Staff  Development,  Begin  construction 

1974-  75   Construction  completed,  Students  assigned,  Staff^ Development  continued. 

Program  implemented. 

2.  EXPANDED  COHHUNITY  SCHOOL.  NORTH  OF  LAKE  STREET 

<•   Construct  a  three-unit  comnunity  school  north  of  Lake  Street. 

b.   A  new  attendance  area  will  be  established  to  include  all  of  Adams,  Madisor  , 
Greeley,  and  the  portion  of  Irvinq,  Clinton  and  Whittier  north  of  Lake  Street. 

q-   Involve  Hodel  City  ncies. 

Effects  of  Change; 

1*   Provides  sufficient  space  so  that  a  voluntary  progran  could  be  developed 
to  attract  majority  students  from  Cooper,  Howe,  and  Longfellow  districts. 

2.  Replaces  Adams,  Clinton,  Greeley,  Irving,  Kadison  and  Whittier,  v/hich  are 
prc-1900  buildings  with  fire  rat^1gs  of  5. 

3.  Provides  space  for  SLBP  students  from  Madison. 
Tiwetable; 

1972-  73  Planning 

1973-  74   Staff  Development,  Construction  begins 

1974-  7S   Construction  completed.  Students  assigned.  Staff  Development  completed. 

Program  Implemented. 

3.  EXPANDED  COMHUlilTY  SCHOOL,  SOUTH  OF  LAKE  STREET 

a*   Construct  a  three-unit  expanded  community  school  south  of  Lake  Street  to  replace 
the  old  part  of  Mann  and  Corcoran. 

b.-  Create  al  new  attendance  area  that  will  Include  all  of  Corcoran  and  Hann^  the 
portion  of  Irving,  Clinton,  and  Whittier  south  of  Lake  Street,  and  the  portion 
of  Bancroft  north  of  37th  Street. 

effects  of  Change: 

1.  Replaces  Corcoran  and  the  old  part  of  Mann,  which  are  pre-19Q0  buildings 
*on  inadequate  sites,  fire  rated  5. 

2.  Reduces  overcrowded  conditions  at  Bancroft. 

3.  Desegregate  Mann  School  and  provide   for  Integrated  education  for  the 
Student  population  In  the  defined  areas. 

Timetable : 

1972-  73  Planning 

1973-  74  Staff  Oeveloptrent,  Construction  begins 

1974*75  Construction  completed.  Students  assigned.  Staff  Development  continued, 
Progra«s  Impleinented 

•  •  • 
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4.  eA.NCROFT.N0PTHPnP.SrANDlSH  CLUSTER 

Establish  ^ri^r^arj  centers  at  Nortnrcp  and  Stindlsh  and  an  ir!t':jrr-eijlate  center  at 
Bancroft. 

Effacts  of  Change: 

1.  Desegregate  Bancroft  and  provide  integrated  educational  experiences  for 
pupils  at  Bancroft,  Northrop  and  Standish. 

2.  Irpro7^?s  racial  cor;:-) > i tlon  within  the  three  schools. 

3.  Utilizes  three  structures  that  are  educationally  'sound  that  were  built 
after  1910. 

TliTie  table; 

1972-  73  Planning 

1973-  74   Staff  Development 

1974-  75   Implementation  date  to  be  coordinated  with  Expanded  Corrmunity  School 

south  of  Lake  Street. 

5.  EXPANDED  HALE-FIELD  COMMUNITY 

a.  ^^nstruct  additions  to  Hale  and  Field  that  will  absorb  the  Fuller  School 
population. 

b.  Addition  at  Field  will  accoiimodate  150  students  and  expand  Field  lunchroom 
Into  multi-purpose  facility, 

c.  Addition  at  Hale  will  accotrmodate  200  primary  age  children  and  a  multi-purpose 
room. 

Effects  of  Change: 

1.  Eliminates  Fuller  which  is  a  pre-1900  building,  fire  rated  5. 

2.  Improves  the  racial  composition  of  the  Hale-Field  Schools. 

3.  Makes  a  contribution  to  socio-economic  composition. 
Tirng  table; 

1972-  73  Planning 

1973-  74   Planning,  Staff  Development,  Construction  begins 

1974-  75  Students  assigned,  Implernent  programs*  Staff  Development  continued  • 

6.  BRYN  MAUR-DOUGLAS-HARRISON-KENWOOO  CLUSTER 

a.  EllinineLte  Douglas,  and  Improve  Bryn  Mawr»  Harrison  and  Kenwood  plants. 

b.  Develop  primary  center  (K-3)  on  Kenwood  and  Bryn  Mawr  sites. 

c.  Estab'lish  intermediate  center  (4-6)  at  Harrison. 

d.  Construct  additions  to  Kenwood  and  Harrison  Schools. 
Effects  of  Change; 

1.  Imoroves  racial  and.  socio-economic  composition  of  affected  schools. 

2.  Eliminates  Douglas  which  Is  a  pre-190?  building. 

3.  Provides  opportunities  for  diversity  In  progran  and  instructional  options 
for  children  and  parents. 

4.  Absorbs  the  Hay  population  south  of  Olson  Highway* 

11-531 
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Timetable; 

1972-  73  Planning 

1973-  74  Construction  begins,  Sta^i'  Developnent 

1974-  75   Rehabilitation  cf  Bi^n  Kawr,  Douglas  closed.  Pupils  assigned 
BR£HER-aEVELAf<0-WILLARO  CLUSTEI^ 

a.  Deyelop  pri^^ry  centers  ()(-3)  it  Claveland  and  WUlard. 

b.  Establish  Breiner  as  an  Intermediate  center  (4-6}/ 

C   Include  the  Wlllard  and  Lowell  students  who  live  west  of  Penn  Avenue  and  the 
entire  Cleveland  and  Bremer  area. 

d.   Remove  Wlllard  kindergarten  students  pi^esently  assigned  to  Harrison. 
Effects  of  Plan; 

1.  Improves  racial  composition  of  t^e  affected  schools. 

2.  Better  utilization  of  equipment  and  teaching  materials  because  of  a 
shorter  age  span. 

3.  Better  utilization  of  specialized  personnel. 
Timetable; 

1972-  73  Planning 

1973-  74  Staff  Development 

1974*75  Imple      atlon  coordinated  Kith  coiipletlon  of  North  area  Expanded 
COiominiwy  School. 

HAY  (LINCOUD-LORING  PAIRING 

M.   Develop  a  primary  center  (K-3)  at  Loring  —  requires  addition. 

ti.   Develop  an  Intermediate  center  (4-6)  using  converted  Lincoln, 

€•  Assign  pupils  from  May,  Loring  and  Penn  to   ie  two  remaining  schools. 

Effects  of  Plan: 

1«   Improves  racial  composition. 

2.  Lincoln  provides  excellent  facilities  for  shop,  physical  education  and 
special  Interests. 

3«  Ellrtnatts  Penn  which  Is  a  number  5  fire  rated  building. 
Hmetable: 

1973-73  Planning 

1973-  74  Begin  construction  tt  Loring,  Staff  Development  and  Planning 

1974-  75  Phase  out  Penn,  rehabilitate  Lincoln,  Assign  students.  Implement  program. 

Cdntlnue  Staff  Development  . 

BETHUNE-HALL-SHERIOAN-HEBSTER  CLUSTER 

0.  Develop  primary  centers  (K-3)  at  Bethune  and  Hall. 

b.   Construct  a  new  Webster  to  house  All  students  In  grades  4-6  from  Bethune.  Hall 
Vebster,  and  Sheridan.         •  ""/^^  4 

C  C1gsgJEre«ott>SchoaL concurrent  Wl th  the  opening  of  the  new  Webster;  disperse 
smtantstaTsurnmndlng  schools. 
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Effects  of  Chanoe: 

1.  Improves  racia!  composition  for  affected  schools. 

2.  Provides  all  students  witi*  high  quality  educational  plants* 

3.  Removes  elenentary  students  ^nyn  Sheridan, 

4.  Fulfills  agreement  with  Webster  cornmunlty  and  Housing  Authority  to  build 
a  ne%«  Webster  School. 

5.  Eliminates  Prescott  which  Is  a  nuirter  5  fire  rated  building. 
Timetable; 

1972-73  Planning 

1973*74   Begin  construction  of  Webster,  Stiff  Development  and  Planning 

1974^75  Construction  coinpleted»  Students  assigned*  Prescott  closed.  Staff 
Development  and  planning,  Sheridan  serves  grades  7-9. 

DEVELOP  A  PILOT  LEARNING  CENTER  AT  WEBSTER  SCHOOL 

Effect  of  Change; 

Provides  an  opportunity  for  Interracial  contacts,  educational  experiences,  ai 
skill  developir«nt  not  available  In  the  home  or  school. 

Timetable: 

1972-73  Planning 

1973*74   Planning  and  Staff  Development 
1974-79   Establish  a  center. 
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in,   SECONDARY  OESEGREGATIOS/INTEGRATIOiW  PROGRAM 


Introduction 

The  Secondary  Division's  oroposals    for  desegregation-integration  contain  three  basic 
approaches  for  achieving  a  better  racial  and  socioeconomic  composition  in  the  5chools. 

!•   Changing  fron  3  Ye3r  to  4  Year  Senior  High  Schools 

Movf^ig  9th  graders  into  the  senicr  hiah  schools  will  enrich  educational  oonoy- 
tunities  for  them.    They  will  hav?  available  to  them  specialized  courses  and 
facilities  such  as  advanced  scieite,  vocational  education^  advanced  home  economics 
and  Industrial  arts,  foreign  language  laboratories  and  computer  terminals. 

When  9tft  graders  become  part  of  a  high  school  which  serves  a  larger  geographical 
area  the>  have  greater  opportunities  for  contact  with  a  wider  range  of  students 
econcmiciiny  and  racially. 

2.  7-8  Schools 

By  concentrating  staff  and  facilities  in  the  junior  high  schools  upon  the  7th 
and  Sth  grades  only,  better  utilization  is  made  of  both  the  facilities  and  the 
Staff.    Greater  numbers  of  students  at  each  c-ade  level  will  allow  improved  utili- 
zation*, of  teachers  and  plant.    7th  and  8th  grdde  students  will  have  a  wider  range 
of  o|/por1lun1ties,  especially  in  art,  indu; trial  arts,  home  economics,  science  and 
foreign  language  than  they  would  have  available  to  them  in  a  junior  high  school 
which  serves  three  grades. 

The  reorganization  of  Junior  high  schools  Into  two-grade  units  will  mean  they  also 
serve  larger  geographical  areas  which  provides  greater  opportunity  for  contact  witJ^i 
a  J^lder  range  of  students  economically  and  racially. 

3.  Boundary  Changes 

The  school  district  has  historically  changed  boundaries  to  alleviate  overcrowding. 
Boundary  changes  should  be  made  which  will  contribute  to  the  improvement  of  the 
racial  composition  of  the  scho^'s.    Boundiry  adjustment  is  the  nxjst  economical  and 
feasible  way  of  nravfng  toward  oie  improvaient  of  racial  com;x?sition  in  schools. 

!•  Proposals 

!•    Boue«5ffry  Changes  Between  Central  and  Washburn: 

a.  Include  the  area  north  of  46th  Street  between  Lake  Harriet  and  Nicollet  In 
the  Central  attendance  area. 

b,  Washburn's  boundary  is  moved  north  between  35W  and  Columbus      coincide  with 
Field's  northern  boundary. 

Effects  of  Change 

1,  Enablets  the  Field-Hale  students  to  stay  together  from  Kindergarten 
through  12th  grade.  ^  • 

2,  Brings  60  students  (70X  minority,  30X  majority)  into  WashNrn  over  three 
years  which  Improves  racial  and  socioeconomic  composition  Washburn. 

3,  Brings  200  students  (majority)  to  Central,  which  Improves  the  racial  and 
so^lor^onomic  composition  at  Central. 

4,  Over  a  three-year  perw<i^  J\e  change  brings  a  total  of  140  additional 
students  to  Central  and  better  utilizes  the  facility.    It  also  relieves 
Washburn's  overcrowding  by  the  same  number  of  students. 

Timetable: 

1972-73  .  . 

1,  65  incoming  10th  graders  will  attend  Central  rather  than  Washburn 

2.  20  Incoming  10th  graders  will  attend  Washburn  rather  \.ian  Central 
C-   Staff  Development 
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1973-  74 

Same  as  1972-73  • 

1974-  75 

Same  as  1972-73 

Z     Ramsey-Washburn  Reorganization 

a«    Change  Ramsey  Junior  High  from  a  7-9  grade  organization  to  a  unit  housing 
9th  grade  students*  ^ 

b.  The  Ramsey  unit  will  be  considered  part  of  the  Ramsey-Washburn  9-12  campus, 

c.  Ramey  will  house  those  9th  graders  who  would  have  gone  to  Anthony  and 
Bryant  as  well  as  Ramsey, 

Effects  of  Change 

!•    Ramsey  will  reflect  the  entire  range  of  the  racial  and  socioeconomic 
composition  present  in  the  southside  conmunlty, 

2.  Ramsey's  enrollment  will  be  reduced  and  ser1ou,s  oyercrowding  will  no 
longer  exist. 

Timetable: 

1972-  73   Planning  and  Staff  Development 

1973-  74   Staff  Development 

1973-  74   Ramsey's  enrollment  will  consist  of : 
1.   No  7th  graders. 

«.   402  8th  grader:^  who  attended  Ramsey  as  7th  graders  in  1972-73. 

3.  421  9th  graders  who  attended  Ramsey  as  Zth  gradsrs  in  1S72-73. 

4.  309  9th  graders  v^ho  attended  Bryant  a?  BV  in  1972-73. 

1974-  75  Ramsey's  enrollment  will  consist.  Oi  1080  ers  from  Romsijy, 
Bryant,  and  Anthony. 
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AflTHOMY  7-8  SQlOOL 

Anthony  Junior  Hlqh  chanfjes  from  a  7-9  school  tc  a  7-8  school. 

b.  Anthony  will  house  students  t-^-jm  Its  present  area,  except  fnconing  7th 
graders  from  Burroughs. 

c.  Students  from  Windom,  Page,  'ielv.  Hale  anc       ..hrop  who  would  have  formerly 
gone  to  Ramsey  will  attend  Arth'>..y. 

» 

Effects  sf  Chan.:o 

Anthony  will  reflect  the  range  of  the  r?.cliil  and  socio-economic  composition 
present  In  the  southside  corm^unlty. 

Timetable: 

1972-  73   Planning  and  Staff  DeveloprDent 

1973-  74   Staff  Deyclopn^rt 

Anthony's  enroHment  will  consist  of:  .t:.":" 
1.    4  ii:    7t^.  grader-  fp-jm  the  new  attendance  area. 
2o    233   8t^  graders  »/no  attended  Anthony  as  7th  graders  in  1972-7o. 
3.    310   9th  graders  '.jt^?:^  -ictended  Anthony  as  Bth  graders  in  1972-73. 

1974-  75  Staff  Development 
Anthony's  enrollment  will  consist  of: 

1.  576   7th  graders  from  the  new  attendance  area. 

2.  519   Bth  graders  who  attended  Anthony  as  7th  graders  in  1973-74. 

3.  •  No  9th  graders. 

BRYAffi    -B  SCHOOL  •  . . . 

«•   Bryant  Junior  High  changes  from  a  7-9  school  to  a  7-B  school. 

b*   Bryant  will  house  students  from  its  present  area  except  those  Incoming  7th 
graders  from  Northrop  and  Field. 

c*   Students  from  Barton  and  Fuller  who  formerly  would  have  gone  to  Ramsey  will 
;ittend  Bryant. 

d.   Students  from  Burroughs  who  formerly  would  have  gone  to  Anthony  or  Ramsey 
will  attend  Bryant. 

Effects  of  Change 

•  Bryant  will  reflect  the  range  of  racial  and  socio-economic  composition  present 
In  the  southsld?^    ^  '^•jnity. 

Timetable; 

1973-73  Planning 

1973-  74  Staff  Development 
Bryant*s  enrollment  will  consist  of: 

1.  536   7th  ^T^dtr^  from  the  new  attendance  ansa. 

2.  322   ath  graders  who  attended  Bryant  as  7th  graders  In  1972-73. 
3*   No  9th  graders.  _ 

1974-  75  Staff  Development  .  «  vi  #  • 
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brought  in. 

3.   A  rerrod^5led  Phillips  facility  will  be  used  to  capacity. 
«•   The  racial  composition  at  Phillips  will  be  Improved. 
5.   Enrollment  at  Phillips  will  be  1040. 
Timetable; 

1972-  73  Planning 

f 

1973-  74   Staff  Development 

120  incoming  7th  graders  from  Whittier  oid  Lyndale  enter  Phillips 
ir«  incoming  7th  graders  from  Seward  enter  Phillips 

1974-  J5    Sar«  as  1973-74 

1975-  76   Same  as  i 973- 74 
SAMFORO  BOUNDARY  CHANGE  (PHILLIPS) 

a«    The  Sanford  boundary  is  changed  so  that  Phillips  will  include  all  of  the 
Seward  attendance  ar«a. 

b.    Students  living  irr  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  Seward  district  will  ^vj 
longer  attend  Sanford. 

Effects  of  Change 

1.  Provides  relief  of  the  overcrov/ding  at  Sanford, 

2.  45  students  are  moved  from  Sanford  io  Phillips. 
Timetable: 

1972-  73  Planning 

1973-  74   15  incoming  7th  graders  from  Seward  yiM  at '"r.r^  f  .niipa  nther  than 

Sanford. 

1974-  75   Same  as  1973-74. 

1975-  76   Same  as  1973-74. 

JEFFERr>UN  BOUNDARY  CHAfiGE  (LiNCOLN,  FiilLLIPS) 

a*   The  Jefferson  boundary  will  be  moved  north  to  Olson  Highway. 

b*    Jefferson  will  serve  as  a  hone  school  for  all  Harrison  stwocfra:  .TP'i  those  Hay 
Students  living  ^.juth  of  Olson  Highway. 
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brought  in. 

3.  A  refnod/<!led  Phillips  facility  will  be  use 

4.  The  racial  composition  at  Phillips  will  b 

5.  Enrollment  at  Phillips  will  be  1040* 
Timetables 

1972-  73  Planning 

1973-  74   Staff  Development 

120  incoming  7th  graders  from  Whittier  oid  L> 
Ifi  incoming  7th  graders  from  Seward  enter  Phi 

1974-  J5    Sare  as  1973-74 

1975-  76   Same  as  i973-74 
SANFORO  BOUNDARY  CHANGE  (PHILLIPS) 

a.  The  Sanford  boundary  is  changed  so  that  Phill 
Seward  attendance  ar«a« 

b.  Students  living  irr  the  southeastern  corner  ol 
longer  attend  Sanford. 

Effects  of  Change 

1.  Provides  relief  of  the  overcrowding  at  Si 

2.  45  students  are  moved  from  Sanford  to  Phi 
Tipietable: 

1972-  73  Planning 

1973-  74   15  incoming  7th  graders  from  Seward  tr'U 

Sanford. 


10.    FRASKLIH  7-8  SCHOOL 

a     Franklin  bo'jndary  r^vcs  north  to  irrj.jdp  that  area  of  Brenner  east  of  Dupont  and  all 
'    of  th-?  VC'inley  district  with  the  cxc*::tion  cf  two  blocks  at  the  northern  edge  of 
the  McKir.;ey  district  which  will  be  optional  to  Olson. 

c.    The  western  area  cf  Bethune  is  placed  in  the  Franklin  attendance  area. 

c.  'Franklin's  9th  graders  attend  Korth  High  School. 

Effects  of  Change 

1.  Franklin  becones  a  7-8  school. 

9 

2.  Franklin  gets  maximum  use. 

3.  Franklin's  racial  composition  is  ir.-proved. 

4.  It  becoines  possible  to  establish  a  m.ignet  pror^am  at  Franklin  designed  to 
serve  North  and  Northeast. 

Titnet^H^o; 

1972-  73  Planning 

Boundary  changes  with  Jordan  and  Lincoln  will  be  completed. 
Franklin  becomes  a  6-9  school. 

1973-  74  Staff  Development 

Franklin  yth  graders  will  attend  North.    Franklin  becomes  a  6-8  school. 

1974-  75  Staff  Development 

Hat<thorne  6th  graders  will  be  sent  to  new  Expanded  Community  School  and  Franklin 
be\>3mes  a  7-8  school.    Magnet  school  at  Franklin  is  established. 

IK    LINCOLN  JUNIOR  HIGH  GRADE  REORGANIZATION 

Lincoln  will  be  changed  from  a  junior  high  cr-itaining  grades  7-9  to  a  4-6  intermediate 
school. 

Effects  of  Change 

1.  Room  becomes  available  for  a  4-6  intermediate  school. 

2.  Eliminates  Kay  which  Is  an  obsolete  building. 

1972-  73  All  incomiui,  ;i.h  graders  from  Bethune  will  attend  Franklin. 

1973-  74   120  incoming  7th  graders  from  Willard  will  attend  Jordan 

100  incoming  Vth  graders  from  Harrison  and  Hay  (south  of  Olson  Highway)  will 
attend  Jefferson.  ^  ,  . 

95  Hay  students  living  in  the  new  Jordan  attendance  area  will  attend  Jordan 
(north  of  Olson  Highway) 

1974-  75  All  Lincoln  students  move  to  North «(as  9th  and  10th  graders). 

J2,  OLSON-KENRY"REORGAriIZATION  • 

a.  lilson  becomes  a  7-8  school. 

b.  Henry  becomes.a  9-12  senior  high.  _  . 

^Effects  reduced  to  make  room  for  urban  transfers. 

^  2!   The  overcrowded  condition  at  Henry  is  relieved. 

3.   Henry  will  be  able  to  receive  urban  transfers  in  1975-/b. 

Timetable: 

T972-/11'lanning  ^  \i  m^^.. 

1<^73.74  Staff  Oevelopmcnt  -  Henry  7th  grr^ders  attend  Olson. 
J974-75  Staff  Uevelopment  -  Olson's  9th  graders  attend  Henry. 
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Integration  Efforts  in  Schools  Not  Affected  by  Boundary  Changes  or  Grade  Reorganization: 

Junior  High  Schools; 

Urban  Transfer  Program: 

Through  tho  Urban  Transfer  Program,  Folwell  Junior  High  School  and  Ols'^n  Junior 
High  School  have  been  desegregated  to  the  point  that  the  minority  populati ut  these 
two  Junior  high  schools  is  Just  over  102. 

Beginning  in  f^?  spring  of  this  year  intensified  efforts  will  be  made  ,o  increase 
th*  nu'^ber  of  students  taki'ia  i:ivantne  of  tr.e  UrL'^:n  Jr-in':*^r  ^^rogr^-^.    The:?  efforts 
will  be  rrede  in  the  scrools  ■  hich  are  presently  receiving;  urDan  transfer  stU'je».  .s,  .^s 
well  as  in  schools  which  wil^  have  soace  available  In  the  future.    Plans  will  be  made 
this  spring  to  increase  the  number  of  students  taking  advantage  of  urban  transfers  into 
Sheridan  Junior  High  School  for  the  faT .    Since  space  will  become  available  in  the  fall 
of  1973.  because  of  decHnlrt^  enrollments,  Northeast  Junior  High  School  and  Nokom  s 
Junior  High  School  will  becatte  available  as  receiving  schools  for  urban  transfer 
students. 

Space  will  become  avail  ble  in  Southwest  Junior  High  School  in  the  fall  of  ).974  for 
urban  transfer  students. 

Magnet  and  Enrichment  Programs; 

Planning  will  start  in  the  fall  of  ig72  for  the  development  of  a  magnet  progr-am  at 
Franklin  and  an  enrichment  program  at  Bryant.    These  programs  will  provide  opportunities 
for  enrichment  and  acceleration  for  students  with  interests  and  abilities  to  take 
advantage  of  such  programs.    The  Franklin  program  will  be  designed  to  attre  Junior 
high  school  students  from  North  Minneapolis  and  Northeast  Minneapolis. 

teaming  Centers:    (Junior  High) 

I'pon  the  completion  of  th:.  new  Webster  Elementary  School,  elementary  students  will 
no  longer  be  housed  at  Sheridan.    This  will  make  space  available  at  Sheridan  Junio-  High 
5chool,    In  the  fall  of  1972  ,  ianning  will  begin  to  create  an  ethnic  studies  centei-  at 
ShericJ«-tn.    Junior  high  school  students  from  all  over  the  city  will  be  able  to  partici- 
patr  in  special  activities  at  the  center  designed  to  provide  opportunities  for  stucents 
to  have  multi-racial  contacts  and  to  study  the  contributions  of  various  ethnic  grouos. 
It  Is  proposed  that  during  any  school  year  students  could  spend  from  two  to  four  we.»ks 
at  the  ethnic  studies  center.    Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  attracting  students  from 
schools  which  will  not  be  affected  by  desegre<iation-integration  programs  to  meet  with 
students  from  schools  with  high  concentrations  of  minority  population. 


Senior  High  Schcols; 

Urban  Transfer  Program: 

Partly  due  to  the  Urban  Tra,.sf^        gram,  Marshall -University  High  School's  minor- 
ity enrollment  is  over  iSt.    In  the         of  19/ J  Edison  High  School's  enrollrient  will 
decline  to  the  point  that  Edison  will  be  e'fgible  to  receive  urban  transfers.  During 
the  1972-73  school    ear  special  efforts  will  be  made  to  attract  urban  transfers  to 
Cdlsofiy  as  well  as  to  r;      the  school  more  attractive  to  minority  pupils. 

Magnet  Programs: 

The  Msgnet  Program  at  Central  High  School  will  be  open  to  Interested  and  able 
students  city-wide.    As  soon  as  room  Is  available  at  the  new  North  High  School,  a 
■agnet  program  similar  to  the  program  at  Central  High  School  will  be  Initiated  at  North. 

Vocational  Learning  Laboratoty 

A  mai^-^r  corrjpc^ent  of  a  full,  rewarding  and  productive  adult  life  is  gainful  employ-* 
»ent.   A  rapidly  crcc'nging  labor  market,  spurred  by  an  accellerating  technology,  demand, 
pre-ernployment  Irainlngo    (Approximately  60S  of  Minneapolis  Public  School's  High  School 
graduL.es  do  not  *irtter  collegiate  Institutions  J' 


•  Planning  is  currently  underway  for  greatly  expanded  vocational  offerings  both  at 
the  Vocational  School  and  the  ten  conprehensive  high  schools.    While  still  in  the  early 
stages  of  development  these  programs  will  f»irther  facllitat-^/implement  the  human  rela- 
tions guidelines  adopted  November*  1970. 
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Serious  consideration  Is  boln^  gWen  to  a  proposal  for  converting  the  present  area 
vocational-technical  school  into  a  vocational  learning  laboratory  ooen  to  secondary 
school  students  throughout  the  city.    In  order  to  accomplish  this,  a  new  post  high 
school  area  vocational-technical  school  will  have  to  be  built  to  provide  for  the  post 
Mgh  school  students  now  being  educated  in  our  present  building.    After  the  conversion 
of  the  present  building  to  a  vocational  laboratory,  Mth  and  12th  grade  senur  high 
st'Ments  would  have  the  option  of  leaving  their  hone  high  schools  to  attend  the  voca- 
II01.3I  laboratory  on  a  full  day  basis  for  one  or  ^re  quarters. 

The  Intrcd-jcticn  of  the  q-^rt^r  Oi^n  to  the  senior  hi-^n  scHdcIs  will  raVe  "''e 
vocational  laboralory  easily  accessible  to  all  senior  hign  school  students.    Serving  as 
such  a  laboratory  the  vocational  building  will  pr^  'ide  opportunities  for  many  nxire 
senior  nigh  school  students  to  learn  in  an  integrated  setting. 

A  Citizens  Advisory  Cotiinittee  on  Vocational  Educet^on  Is  present,/  working  on  the 
plans  for  a  post  high  school  facility.    The  adrinlstration  hopes  to  receive  a  report 
from  tMs  committee  giving  the  tinx!  table  for  the  referendum  and  building  schedule 
sometlrr^  within  the  next  several  months. 

Other  learning  Laboratory  Opportunities  for  Senior  High  School  Students: 
Urban  Arts 

Work  Opportunity  Center  . 
Bryant  Youth  Educational  Support  Center  (Y.E.S.) 
Lincoln  Learning  Center 

Other  kinds  of  opportunities  for  learning  laboratories  will  be  expanded  and  new 
ones  developed  throughout  the  city.   These  learning  laboratories  will  make  short-term 
Integrated  experiences  available  to  more  students. 

Inter-Srhool  Visits  for  Students 

Opportunities  for  Integrated  learning  will  also  be  provided  through  t^?fe  development 
and  promtion  of  Inter-school  student  visits.   These  visits  will  be  between  schools  that 
have  stulcnts  with  varying  racial  and  ethnic  backgrounds*    Some  student  visits  may  a  so 
be  developed  with  schools  outside  the  city. 
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Minneapolis  Junior  High  School  Districts 


Minneapolis  Senior  High  School  Districts 


Proposed  boundaries 


Map  •  Minneapolis  Tribuns 
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IV.  coriCLUSio.s 

The  propose included  In  thf»se  reconren'la tions  wore  dpv  ►loped  with  great  care.  The 
children  of  the  district  h-ive  been  kept  in  central  focus  as  these  prcoos'jls  were  devel)ped. 
These  proposali  if  i*"DlefT:ented  will:    replace  13  old  and  antiquated  b'j i  1  d i n'v, ,  provide'  for 
three  new  e^pjin-j'^-j  ccrrunity  schools  and  o^3  new  ele'^entary  school  plus  rehibi  1  f  Ca  tior  ind 
updating  of  17  bjildirijs.    Elementary  stud.»rts  in  several  arejs  of  the  city  will  have  t'e 
opportunity  to  participate  in  new  grade  pU^i'^'^nt  programs  where  hu:nan  and  material  rp'-.cu  tes 
can  be  concentrated  to  suooort  learning.    5rr  ^n^^ary  students  will  have  rew  g»-aJe  arran'^t 'invs 
concer  tr  2  *  T  r  :  5  rr;-^  ■jr':  of    ^'.■J«"^.'•,  'r:MC:^  ticnal  czzi^r^-),    v.-.v  bO'j'"t-' f/  l*ne 

will  cor.tr  }',.*.  :        z-^Wc-r  r-^cijl  i n  in    :n  :4:^r':ury  scncoli.    Si.  :onVi  «iil  ce  Oft- 

vided  new  )      nirg ' -.upport  as  a  great  faculty  and  staff  increase  their  cap-Kity  to  support 
maxinum  learning  for  all  students.    The  Hu'"a^(  Rel  Uions  Guidelines  speak  to  the  Importance  o\ 
the  basic  skills  and  the  educational  and  social  opportunities  necessary  to  insure  our  students 
success  In  a  conplex  and  multi-ethnic  world. 

This  reporti  if  anproved  and  supported^  will  permit  the  Minneapolis  school  system  to 
DOve  In  the  proper  direction  and  at  the  appropriate  time. 
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In  grade  11  the  total  percent  of  "Yes"  responses  was  67%,  but  in 
grade  12  it  was  49%.     In  the  latter  grade  a  majority  of  blacks 
responding  answered  "No." 

Attitude  Toward  Opposite  Race 


A  Social  Belief  Inventory  was  administered  to  183  students 
(134  whites  and  49  blacks)  in  grades  8-12  in  study  halls  of  the 
junior  high  and  senior  high  schools  during  the  time  the  Study  Team 
made  its  on  site  visit.   The  purpose  of  the  inventory  was  to  sample 
students^  beliefs  about  and  cognitions  of  members  of  the  opposite 
race,  with  the  hopes  of  determining  how  such  beliefs  and  cognitions 
affect  the  behavior  toward  the  opposites. 

The  inventory  was  a  Likert-type  scale  which  asked  students  to 
indicate  their  agreement  or  disagreement  with  each  of  twenty-three 
items  by  checking  Strongly  Agree,  Agree,  Unsure,  Disagree  or  Strongly 
Disagree.     Two  forms  were  used.  Form  A  which  was  completed  by  white 
students,  and  Form  B  used  by  black  students.    A  frequency  check  was 
made  to  determine  the  number  and  percentage  of  students  who  responded 
on  each  item. 

Tables  14-16  summarize  items  found  on  Form  A,  and  Tables  17--19 
summarize  those  found  on  Form.  B.    The  choices  Strongly  Agree,  Agree, 
Unsure,  Disagree  and  Strongly  Disagree  were  converted  to  values  from 
one  to  five  with  one  being  Strongly  Agree  and  five  being  Strongly 
Disagree. 

After  obtaining  the  frequency  check  for  each  item  an  attempt 
was  made  to  determine  which  items  in  the  inventory  were  highly 
related  to  each  other.    For  this  purpose  the  statistical  technique 
of  factor  analysis  was  used.     The  purpose  of  factor  analysis  in 
this  case  would  be  to  identify  clusters  of  interrelated  items  in 
order  to  cl  irify  the  conceptual' content  of  the  questionnaire,  and 
to  aid  in  the  removal  of  highly' sp^^ific  and  uninformative  i terns • 

On  the  basis  of  the  item  intv "  .  jrrelations  a  table  of  factor 
loadings  was  obtained  using  the  conventional  method  of  principal 
factor  analysis  (Tucker  communality  estimates^  Kaiser's  latent  root 
one  criterion  for  number  of  factors)  followed  by  varimax  and  promax 
rotation. 

The  factor  analysis  is  useful  for  identifying  homogeneous  subsets 
of  items  and  can  be  regarded  as  a  descriptive  classification  of  the 
items  on  each  instrument.     In  this  case  it  resulted  in  the  identifica- 
tion of  seven  factors  on  each  form.     Items  which  have  high  loadings 
on  each  factor  can  be  expected  to  be  highly  related  in  terms  of  their 
observed  correlations.    On  the  basis  of  the  promax  primary  factor 
loadings  the  factors  which  appear  below  were  identified.    Also  a  table 
of  correlation  among  the  items  with  loadings  -.30  is  presented  for 
each  factor. 
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Form  A 


Factor  I    Belief  in  whites'  knowledge  and  understanding  of  black 
culture,  competence  and  mannerisms. 


Loadlni^  Item/Description 

.68  >    Open  recognition  of  color  may  embarrass  minority  groups. 

•  66  Zj    There  should  I>e  lavs  restricting  Interracial  marriage. 

.63  22    Black  supervisors* 'oanagers  and  administrators  are 

appointed  because  they  are  black* 

«58  9    Minority  groups  are  not  dependable. 

-.55  4   Minority  groups  have  a  heritage  of  vhlch  they  can 

be  proud. 

,38  16   Host  minority  groups  are  angry. 


Item  Intercorrelations— Factor  I 


2 

23 

22 

9 

4 

16 

2 

.21 

.15 

.25 

-.17 

.20 

23 

.21 

.36 

.43 

-.47 

.31 

22 

.15 

.36 

.40 

-.30 

.33 

9 

.25 

.43 

.40 

-.45 

.43 

4 

-.17 

-.47 

-.30 

-.45 

-.33 

16 

.20 

.31 

.33 

.43 

-.33 

Tables  14  and  15  give  a  comparison  of  responses,  by  aeXt  cm  each 
of  the  items  relating  to  this  factor.    The  comparisons  for  this  and  other 
factors  are  listed  below.    For  the  purpose  of  this  study  those  responses « 
listed  In  percentages*  are  reported  in  three  categories.  Agree,  Unsure, 
and  Disagree.    Strongly  Agree  and  Agree  were  combined  as  were  Disagree 
and  Strongly  Disagree. 
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Factor  I— 'Items — Form  A 


2    Open  recognition  of  color 

Kale 

Feoalft 

m&j  embarrass  minority  groups • 

A 

45? 

162 

U 

37Z 

332 

D 

26Z 

452 

23   There  should  be  laws  restricting 

Interracial  marriage. 

A 

252 

52 

U 

142 

122 

D 

512 

772 

22    Black  supervisors,  managers,  and 
adoinlstrators  are  appointed 
because  they  are  black. 


202 

42 

302 

252 

402 

652 

9    Minority  groups  are  not  dependable. 


14Z 

92 

242 

152 

422 

772 

4   Minority  groups  have  a  heritage  of 
which  they  can  be  proud. 


652 

672 

232 

202 

U2 

92 

402 
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16    Host  minority  groups  «re  angry* 

Mala 

Femala 

A 

35Z 

172 

U 

nx 

482 

D 

3or 

352 

Factor  II    B«lle£  In  overaggresalvencas  of  blacks. 


toadlng 
.61 
.56 
.44 
.38 


Itea/Pescrlptlon 
11  Minorities  are  trying  to  use  whites. 
19    Racial  color  la  the  real  datenalnant  of  behavior* 

6   Minority  groups  must  be  controlled. 

5   Minority  groups  are  oversensitive. 


Item  Intercorrelatlons— 'Factor  II 


11 

19 

6 

5 

n 

.38 

.45 

.21 

19 

«38 

.40 

.25 

6 

.45 

.40 

.34 

5 

.21 

.25 

.34 

The  mala— female  rasponsas  for  iLtema  In  this  factor  varet 
11   Mlnorlcias  arr  trying  to  osa  whites. 


Kale 

Female 

A 

33X 

7X 

0 

301 

352 

D 

322 

592 
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19 

Racial  color  la  Che  real 

Male 

Female 

determinant  of  behavior. 

A 

31Z 

13Z 

U 

16% 

D 

44Z 

56Z 

6 

Minority  groups  muse  be  controlled. 

A 

47Z 

15Z 

20Z 

22Z 

D 

32Z 

63Z 

5 

Minority  groups  are  oversensitive. 

A 

36;: 

30Z 

U 

1 

39t 

47Z 

\ 

23Z 

22Z 

Factor  III    Belief       Vui.1:^is■i''  dep*?:*dL\<r:C'.! 

t/hltes. 

Load  In  <^  I^ein/t>'iscirlptlon 

•  68  17    MlrtorlKy  gro-jpvv  ^/ili  aXvays  welcome  and  appreciate 

indusiorc^  1;:  .i  vhita  society. 

'30  14    The  lover-class  black  can  be  blamed  for  most  fit  ^he 

prejudice  agsinst  blacks. 

•^7  1    Color  i«  not  Important  in  Individual  relationships-. 

•^1  1    Moat  wxnorlty  groups  can  handle  vhltea'  honest  behavior 

and  feelings. 
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Item  Incercorrelaciooa-- Faccor  III 


17       14        1  7 


17 

-.27 

.36 

.24 

14 

-.27 

-.31 

-.19 

1 

.36 

-.31 

.27 

7 

.24 

-.19 

.27 

Male— female  responsea: 


17 

Minority  groups  will  always  welcome 

Mate 

Female 

and  appreciate  inclusion  in  a  wKlte 
society. 

A 

17X 

7Z 

0 

38X 

50Z 

D 

36Z 

37Z 

14 

The  lover*clas8  black  can  be  blamed 

for  most  of  the  prejudice  against 
blacks. 

A 

23X 

27Z 

U 

41Z 

3SZ 

D 

25X 

38Z 

1 

Color  is  not  Isipoxtfint  in  individual 

relationships • 

A 

62Z 

67Z 

V 

20% 

15Z 

D 

16Z 

18Z 

7   Most  mlncrlty  groupa  can  handle 

Hale 

Female 

vhlCB9*  honest  behavior  and 
feelings. 

A 

33% 

312 

U 

34X 

43X 

0 

14% 

22Z 

Factor  17    Belief  In  the  superiority  of  Whites. 
Loadlnt;  Item/Description 
.66  10    "Liberal"  whites  are  free  of  racism, 

.44  3    White  society  Is  superior  to  minority  group  societies 


Item  Intercorrelatlonsi — Factor  IV 
10  3 


10 
3 


.26 

.26 

When  there  are  only  one  or  two  Items  In  a  factor  It  Is  difficult  to 
tell  exactly  what  they  mean;  however,  the  one  and  two  factor  Itesa  are 
presented  any  way.    Male— female  responses  on  this  factor  were: 


10    liberal"  whites  are  free  of  racism* 


Male 


Female 


A 
U 
D 


19Z 

13% 

25Z 

42Z 

36Z 

45Z 

 11^379- 


Vfclte  society  ±a  superior  to 

Male 

Female 

ttliiorlty  group  societies. 

A 

31Z 

16Z 

U 

16Z 

IZZ 

D 

53Z 

nx 

Factor  V  Belief  la  whites*  ability  to  empathize  with  minority  problems 
loading  Item /Description 


.65 


15    Whites  cannot  fully  understand  vhat  It  means  to  be  a 
member  of  a  minority  group. 


Kale-— female  responses  for  Factor  V. 

15    Whites  cannot  fully  understand  what 
It  means  to  be  a  cetsber  of  a  minority 
group. 


Male 

Female 

A 

47Z 

45Z 

U 

19Z 

22Z 

D 

23Z 

32Z 

Factor  VI    Belief  la  interdependence  of  the  races. 
Loading  Item /Description 

.52  12    Different  racial  groups  need  to  depend  uyon  each  other. 

Male— female  responses. 


12   Different  racial  groups  need  to 

Kale 

Fcmala 

depend  upon  each  other. 

A 

61Z 

60Z 

U 

18Z 

32X 

D 

lOZ 

5Z 
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407 


Factor  VII    Belief  in  the  worth  of  individuals,  regardless  of  color • 
Loading  Icem/Pescripcion 
•^8  20    I  aay  be  part  of  the  problem. 


.34 


8    Members  of  minority  groups  .are  individuals,  vlth 
individual  feelings,  aspirations  and  attitudes. 


Item  Intercorrelations— Factor  V 


20 


20 
8 


.25 

.25 

Kalfr-^female  responses  vere: 

20  .  I  oay  be  a  part  of  Che  problem. 


8    Members  of  minority  groups  are 
Individuals  vlch  Individual 
feelings,  aspirations  and  attitudes. 


Kale 

Female 

A 

19Z 

22Z 

U 

32% 

35Z 

D 

41S 

35Z 

A 

63Z 

69Z 

tf 

16t 

15Z 

D 

12X 

16Z 

Form  B 

Factor  I    Belief  in  racist  tendencies  in  whites. 


Loading  Item/Description 

.83  18  All  whites  are  alike. 

.83  17  Whites  are  united  in  their  attitudes  toward  monority 
groups . 

.74  16  All  whites  are  racists. 

.73  23  There  should  be  laws  restricting  interracial  ma.:riage. 

-.52  15  Some  whites  have  "soul." 

.51  21  Blacks  cause  neighborhoods  to  run  down. 


Item  Intercorrelations — Factor  I 


18 

17 

16 

23 

15 

21 

18 

.58 

.67 

.63 

-.40 

.45 

17 

.58 

.52 

.66 

-.51 

.41 

16 

.67 

.52 

.59 

-.35 

.39 

23 

.63 

.66 

.59 

-.40 

.29 

15 

-.40 

-.51 

-.35 

-.40 

-.23 

21 

.45 

.41 

.39 

.29 

-.23 

Tables  17  and  18  show  a  comparison  of  responses,  by  sex,  on  each  of 
the  items  relating  to  this  factor.    The  comparisons  for  other  comparisons 
for  this  and  other  faction  are  listed  below.    As  with  the  reporting  of 
Form  A  results,  responses  are  listed  in  percentages  and  are  reported 
in  three  categories.  Agree,  Unsure  and  Disagree.    Strongly  Agree  and 
Agree  were  combined  as  were  Disagree  and  Strongly  Disagree. 
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Factor  I— "Items—* Form  B 


18 

All  vhltes  are  alike. 

Kale 

FesaXe 

ux 

D 

!52Z 

30Z 

17 

Whites  are  united  in  their  attitudes 

toward  minority  groups. 

.  A 

D 

20Z 

26Z 

16 

All  vhltes  are  racists. 

A 

A 

• 

u 

16% 

92 

D 

56Z 

69Z 

23 

There  should  be  laws  restricting 

Interracial  marriage. 

A 

12Z 

13Z 

U 

4Z 

13Z 

D 

60Z  . 

52Z 

15 

Some  vhltes  have  "soul.*' 

A 

52Z 

4az 

a 

:4z 

0 

20Z 

39Z 

21    Blacks  cau8«  neighborhoods  to 

Male 

Fi:QaIe 

run  dovD  • 

8% 

17% 

Q 

16% 

9X 

.D 

52X 

60Z 

?actor  II    Belief  in  the  Interdependence  of  races. 


Loading  Item/Description 

.60  12.  Different  racial  groups  need  to  depend  upon  each  other. 

,54  10    Discussion  and  cooperation  are  possible  ways  to 

achieve  progress* 

.53  22    Black  supervisors »  managers »  and  administrators  are 

appointed  because  they  are  qualified* 

.51  3    Whites  cannot  and  will  not  change  except  by  force* 

.46  2    The  best  way  to  be  seen  is  to  be  heard* 


Itea  Intercorralatlona — ?actor  II 


12 

10 

22 

3 

2 

12 

*33 

.39 

.17 

.34 

10 

*33 

.33 

.17 

.33 

22 

*39 

*33 

.16 

.13 

a 

.Z7 

*16 

.16 

.27 

2 

*34 

.33 

.13 

.27 
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Kale<--f€Qale  responses  on  Faccor  IX  were: 


12 

Different  racial  groups  need  Co 

Male 

FeosaXe 

depend  upon  each  ocher* 

A 

602 

61Z 

U 

20Z 

26Z 

D 

42 

4Z 

10 

Discussion  and  cooperation  are 

possible  ways  Co  achieve  progress. 

A 

Z2Z 

61Z 

0 

48Z 

30Z 

D 

8Z 

4Z 

22 

Black  supervisors »  managers,  and 

adminiflCraccrs  are  appolnced  because 
they  are  qualified. 

A 

A4Z 

69t 

U 

16Z 

D 

16X 

13Z 

3 

Whlces  cannot  and  will  noc  change 

• 

except  by  force* 

A 

36X 

52Z 

U 

36S 

26Z 

D 

28Z 

IZZ 

2 

The  besc  way  Co  be  seen  Is  co  be  heard. 

A 

65X 

U 

26% 

D 

2QX 
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ftctor  III    Ballttf  In  blacks'  ablUcy      hmndU  cxploltlvs  tendenclM 
of  vfaltea. 

loading  Itea/Daacrlptlon 

.76  lA   Th«  lotrar-class  vhlte  Is  the  rgot  of  racial 

prajxidice  against  .blacks.  . 

.61  11   Vhltas  ars  always  trying  to  use  membsrs  of 

fldaorlty  groups. 

,33  6   Whit  (98  must  desl  on  minority  tens  now. 


I  tea  Intercorrelat  Ions— -Factor  III 


14 

11 

6 

14 

.49 

-.25 

U 

.49 

-.10 

6 

-.25 

-.10 

Male— fenale  responses  on  Factor  HI  were: 


14    The  lower-class  white  Is  the  rooc  of 
raclsl  prejudice  against  blacks. 


11   Whites  are  always  trying  to  use 
Miners  of  minority  groups. 


Kale 

Female 

A 

28Z 

65Z 

0 

36Z 

OZ 

D 

16Z 

26Z 

A 

28Z 

60Z 

n 

40Z 

30Z 

0 

20Z 

UZ 
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6    Whites  must  deal  on  minority  terms  now. 


Male 

Feaals 

A 

65!" 

U 

32Z 

132 

18Z 

Factor  IV    Belief  In  superiority  of  whites. 

Loading  Iten/Descrlptlon 

•62  13    White  persons  on  the  whole  tend  to  Improve  other  minority 

groups  with  which  they  come  Into  contact. 

.58  19    Racial  color  Is  the  real  determinant  of  behavior. 

r39  20    I  nay  be  part  of  the  problem. 


Item  Intercorrelatlons— Factor  IV. 


13 

19 

20 

13 

.29 

.15 

19 

.29 

.28 

20 

.15 

.28 

for 

Factor 

IV: 

13  White  persons  on  the  whole  tend  to 
Improve  other  minority  groups  vlth 
which  they  coca  Into  contact. 


Kale 

Femala 

A 

20Z 

OX 

a 

36Z 

22Z 

16Z 

26Z 

414 


19    Racial  color  is  thn  real  deCermlianC 
of  behavior* 


Mala 

Femla 

K 

44Z 

in 

U 

20Z 

D 

16Z 

47Z 

20    I  nay  be  part  of  Che  problea. 


K 

U 
D 


36Z 

9Z 

12Z 

22Z 

28Z 

52Z 

Factor  V   Belief  In  whites'  ability  to  aid  the  black  causa. 

Loading  Iten/Pescription 

-.69  7    Some  vhltes  can  help  and  "do  their  own  thing." 

.47  1    Whites  are  not  really  trying  to  understand  the  situation 

of  minority  groups. 


Item  Intercorrelationa — Factor  V 


-.33 

.  -.33 

K^«-.feaal«  responaes  for  Factor  V: 


7    SocM  vhites  can  help  and  "do  their 
ova  thing  •"•^ 


Hala 

Female 

A 

72Z 

66Z 

n 

12Z 

13Z 

D 

8Z 

17Z 

415 
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1    Vfhlcef  ars  not  really  trying  to 

Kala 

Fenale 

undarsCand  the  altuacloa  of  nlnorlty 
groupa , 

A 

2BX 

39% 

U 

463: 

302 

D 

24X 

26: 

Factor  VI    Bellr :  In  the  humananesa  of  vhltea  aa  avldanced  by  a  change 
of  white  attitudes  toward  blacka. 

Loading  Itetn/Descrlptlon 

•57  A    White  persona  are  laaa  prejudiced  today. than  they  used 

to  be. 

.    .SI  8    Whites  are  human,  and  vhether  they  should  or  not,  do 

have  their  ovn  hangups « 


Item  Intercccrelations^-Factoc  VI 


4  8 


.32 

.32 

Male^-female  reaponaes  for  Factor  VI: 


4   White  persons  are  less  prejudiced 

Kale 

Female 

today  than  they  used  Co  be. 

A 

642 

65Z 

0 

X6X 

13X 

D 

201 

m 

$   Vhicaa  arc  human,  cod  %rficchar 

Hclft 

Fcffldc 

they  chottXd  or  ooC«  do  hcvc 
their  ovn  hcngupc. 

A 

84Z 

96Z 

U 

AZ 

iZ 

•  D 

AZ 

OZ 

Factor  VII  Belief  in  the  trustfulne:i8  and  truthfuXficas  of  whites. 
loading  Item /Description 

•44  5    Whites  crc  dictnistful. 

•41  9    Whites  vlll  let  you  down  vheii  the  going  gees  tough* 

Item  Intercorrelationn— -Fcctor  VII 


5  9 


.13 

.13 

Kale*— female  responses  for  Factor  VII: 


5 

Whites  are  distrustful. 

Kale 

Female 

k 

24Z 

57Z 

U 

52% 

26Z 

D 

20Z 

18Z 

9 

Whites  vill  let  you  dovn  vhen  the 

going  gets  tough. 

A 

12Z 

61Z 

U 

48Z 

9Z 

D 

20Z 

26Z 
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Though  both  Form  A  and  Form  B  of  »:he  inventory  provided 
useful  information  about  the  attitudes  of  students  toward  the 
opposite  race,  the  writer  chose  not  to  venture  conclusive  state- 
ments about  how  students'  beliefs  and  cognitions  affect  their 
behavior  toward  the  opposite  race.    Such  would  not  be  desirable 
considering  the  unsystematic  v;ay  the  sample  was  drawn,  among 
other  reasons.     It  is  worth  noting;  that  the  trend  of  the  data  at 
hand  indicates  that  white  females  tended  to  feel  more  strongly 
about,  and  respond  x>^ith  more  sensitiveness  than  did  white  males 
to  factors  one  through  four.    There  was  less  difference  in  the 
manner  of  responses  in  factors  five  through  seven.    In  the  case 
of  both  male  and  female,  the  older  students,  grades  11-12,  tended 
to  respond  less  strongly  on  factors  one  and  two. 

In  general  there  were  sexual  differences  in  the  way  blacks 
responded  to  factors  two  through  four.    Black  females  tended  to 
be  stronger  in  their  belief  about  those  factors  than  did  black 
males.    It  was  interesting  to  note  that  black  males  and  females 
tended  to  record  a  higher  percentage  of  "Unsure"  responses  to  the 
items  in  their  inventory.     It  was  likewise  interesting  to  note  that 
the  older  students,  grades  11-12,  were  quite  strong  in  the  beliefs 
in  factors  five  through  seven. 


CHAPTER  VI 


ANALYSES—PLAN,  PROGRAMS,  PRACTICES,  PROCEDURES 
A  Summary  of  Ewing's  Objectives  and  ?lart' 

The  Ewing  Board  of  Education  was  notif i<idj,,ln  November,  1969  by 
the  New  Jersey  Equal  Educational  Opportunity  Office  that  Its  schools 
were  racially  imbalanced,  and  that  the  district  had  a  shortage  of 
black  teachers.    The  month  following  the  notification  the  Board  met 
with  ECO  representatives  to  gain  clarity  on  charges  and  to  learn 
about  guidelines  the  latter  had  established  for  districts  that  were 
Imbalanced.    From  the  date  of  that  meeting  the  Board  and  Its  school 
officials  busied  themselves  laying  the  groundwork  for  the  Implemen'- 
tation  of  a  plan  that  would  be  acceptable  to  its  patrons  as  well  as 
to  EEO. 

Using  the  guidelines  established  by  EEO  and  recalling  an 
earlier  practice  that  had  been  used  in  the  district,  the  Board 
elicited  the  help  of  a  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  made  up  of  65 
persons  representing  a  cross-section  of  the  community's  civic, 
social  and  educational  groups.    The  Committee,  which  later  sub- 
divided into  three  subcommittees,  sought  to  identify  problem  areas 
in  race  relations^  to  examine  the  racial  imbalance  that  existed  in 
some  schools,  and  to  furnish  the  Board  with  recommendations  on  these 
items* 

Emanating  from  the  Committee  were  reconnnendations  that  the 
"middle  school"  concept  and  the  "central  school"  concept  might  be 
meritorious  for  Ewing,  especially  in  light  of  the  charges  of  im- 
balance.   Using  the  impetus  gained  from  the  Committee's  work  and 
recommendations,  and  taking  advantage  of  contacts  that  had  been  made 
with  the  broader  community  the  Board  developed  what  was  referred  to 
as  The  Reorganization  Plan. 

The  objectives  for  the  plan  were  1)  to  improve,  the ~ educational 
system;  2)  to  achieve  better  racial  balance;  and^  .3L to'ease  the 
overcrowding  at  the  secondary  level. 

According  to  school  officials  The  Reorganization  Plan  has  been 
and  is  being  successfully  implemented*    With  student  giroUpln^^^^ 
grades  6-7  and  7-8  the  district  has  made  better  utiJ^izati^^ 
and  added  a  greater  variety  of  hew  programs  at  the  sixth  grade  1 
thus  satisfying,  in  part,  objective  number  dne•v;^A8^; 
number  two,  the  district  hired  butsldi^ 
the  computer  in  j^dlsLtrictlng.::  ^^4^^^^ 
minimum  of  18%  nonwhlte  and  maximum  of  ^^  2^ 
adhered  to  in  each  elementary  school. 
jwas  no  t  only  racial  balance  hiit ;  to  some  ex  tent  t^ 

^elj^biorhood  is chool  concept v  :i:;The  thlrJd ^objeictlyfe^^jV^  v-^.^-^^; 
relocatable  classrooms->'tbat:;..cbui^^^  '  ^ "  "^"""""''^ " 
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The  Ewing  plan  was  not  widely  kno\m  and  advertised  as  a  deseg- 
regation plan,  though  impetus  for  the  plan  came  from  EEO  charges  of 
imbalance.     It  did  not  require  closing  do™  schools  or  building  new 
schools,  though  the  latter  was  once  considered.    Rather  the  plan 
called  for  the  use  of  every  school  concurrently  owned  and  operated 
by  the  Board,  but  with  population  shifts  in  several.    For  example, 
there  were  seven  elementary  schools  in  the  district  before  reorga- 
nization :nir.I  theve  would  ht^.  sovow  afterwards.     The  difference  v;a.=5 
instead  of  housing  K-6,  each  (with  the  exception  of  a  small  ele- 
mentary school)  would  house  K-5.     One  of  the  two  junior  highs 
before  reorganization  was  converted  to  a  "middle  school"  where  all 
of  the  district's  sixth  and  seventh  graders  were  assigned.  The 
remaining  junior  high  school  became  the  "central  school"  for  all  of 
the  district's  eighth  and  ninth  graders.     Tenth,  eleventh  and 
twelfth  graders  continued  to  go  to  the  only  high  school  in  the 
district. 

Ewing 's  plan  resulted  in  some  shifts  of  teachers,  but  no 
firings  or  demotions.     It  resulted  in  some  expansion  of  bussing 
which  cost  the  Board  an  estimated  additional  $60,000,  but  the  bussing 
was  two-way  and  didn't  require  extremely  long  rides,  or  before  dawn 
pickups  or  after  dark  deliveries.     Those  affected  by  the  plan,  for 
example  parents,  teachers  and  students,  though  perhaps  inconven- 
ienced by  it,    were  not  so  disrupted  as  to  cause  any  rejection  of 
it.     In  fact  these  persons  as  a  group  were  supportive  of  or  at 
least  accepting  of  the  plan. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Ewing  Board  of  Education  had  the 
underlying  task,  but  overriding  goal  to  satisfy  its  patrons  while 
developing  a  plan  that  met  with  the  approval  of  state  officials. 
The  patrons  were  involved  through  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee, 
"coffee  klatches,"  the  Board's  meeting  and  other  means.    The  state 
officials  were  kept  informed  through  memoranda  from  the  Superinten- 
dent to  the  Director  of  New  Jersey's  EEO  Office,  and  they  were 
involved  whenever  the  district  saw  the  need  to  do  so. 


Ewing  District — As  a  Comparative  Desegregation  Project  Site 

As  was  explained  to  the  Superintendent  and  the  Board  when  the 
invitation  was  extended  for  Ewing  to  participate  in  this  research 
project,   the  district  was  chosen  because  it  had  been  identified 
from  source  data  as  one  that  was  successful  in  bringing  about 
conflict-free  desegregation.    The  project's  major  purpose  was  to 
identify  and  describe  the  processes  that  led  to  that  success. 
While  looking  in  retrospect  at  Ewing  as  one  of  the  sites  selected, 
an  attempt  is  made  here  to  match  the  district  against  the  initial 
criteria  used  for  selection  to  see  how  its  plan,  programs,  prac- 
tices, and  procedures  stack  up  on  the  basis  of  observation. 
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Below  are  listed  the  criteria  v;hich  relate  to  students,  staff, 
parents,  and  Instructional  settings  that  were  used  in  the  site 
selection  process,  and  sono  indicators  that  were  used  ns  the  Study 
Team  made  its  on  site  visit. 

Criterion  1.    Evidence  that  majority  and  minority  students 
and  staff  are  structurally  Integrated*^  Into 
the  social,  system  of  the  scliool  so  both  liold 
statuses  and  play  roles  that  are  equal  in  power 
and  prestige. 

C-1  Indicators* — 1,    Composition  of  student  body  In  each 

school — Each  elementary  school  (K-5)  in 
Ewing  has  between  18%-23%  nonwhlte  In  its 
student  body.    There  Is  only  one  middle 
school  (6-7),  one  junior  high  (7-8)  and 
one  high  school  (10-12),  thus  all  students 
are  assigned  thereto  without  regard  to 
race. 

— 2.    Ethnic  composition  of  staff  In  each  school 
(refer  to    Table  5) — Ninety-four  (94%)  or 
the  total  full-time  staff  in  Ewlng  is 
white,  six  (6%)  nonwhlte  (or  black).  Of 
the  297  full-time  classroom  teachers, 
sixteen  (16)  or  5%  are  nonwhlte.  There 
are  eight  librarians  in  the  district,  none 
are  nonwhite;  there  are  ten  counselors, 
two  are  nonwhlte  (black).    Three  of  the 
six  vice  principals,  or  50%,  are  black. 

— 3»    Distribution  of  majority/minority  group 

students  in  each  class  (the  Ewlng  Reorga- 
nization Plan  did  not  address  the  way 
students  were  distributed  in  each  class, 
only  in  each  school) — At  the  loca^  school 
level,  elementary  in*lnclpals  gene-ally 
assigned  students  to  classes  heterogene- 
ously,  on  the  basis  of  such  variables  as 
race,  sex  and  personality  of  student  and 
teacher.    Heterogeneous  grouping  is  also 
used  in  the  middle  school  except  for 
mathematics  where  student  ability  groups 
are  used.    Students  are  basically  assigned 
to  classes  at  the  eighth  grade  level  by 
the  principal  and  counselor  on  the  basis  of 
ability  and  prior  teachers'  recommendations. 


Structural  Integration  (definition  used  by  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education) — that  situation  in  which  staff 
members,  children  and  parents  of  all 'ethnic  groups  hold  statuses 
and  play  roles  throughout  the  school  syotem  that  are  equivalent  in 
power  and  prestige  to  those  statuses  occupied  by  members  of  other 
ethnic  groups. 
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From  grade  nine  through  grade  twelve  stu- 
dents are  "given  the  opportunity  to  select 
courses/'    Ifliere  discrepancies  exist 
between  a  teacher's  perception  of  students' 
ability  and  the  course  selected,  the  matter 
is  resolved  by  the  counselor.    The  net 
result  of  the  procedure  is  that  a  lars^o 
number  of  blacks  are  found  in  basic  and 
average  classes  while  white  students  are 
found  in  advanced  courses. 

Discipline — Each  school,  from  the  middle 
school  through  the  senior  high  school,  had 
and  shared  discipline  codes.    Each  report- 
edly interpreted  and  reinterpreted  the 
code  to  students  each  year.    Most  students 
interviewed  stated  that  discipline  is 
uniformly  administered,  though  some  voiced 
dissenting  opinions.    The  same  opinion  was 
voiced  by  teachars,  counselors  and  prin- 
cipals, though  a  few  of  the  former  indi- 
cated that  some  of  their  peers  did  not 
understand  or  would  not  accept  the 
behaviors  and  life  styles  of  students  who 
differed  from  their  own. 

Integration  of  minority  group  students 
into  organizations  and  activities  of 
school — equal  participation — ^The  schools, 
especially  at  the  upper  levels,  don't  feel 
the  need  to  "insure"  equal  participation 
because  these  schools  never  operated  as 
segregated  Institutions.    Tables  10-13 
show  that  there  is  minority  representation 
In  clubs  and  athletics.    It  was  learned 
that  a  lack  of  representation  was  basically 
by  student  choice.    It  was  also  found  that 
black  students  hold  offices  and  positions 
such  as  president  and  vice  president  of 
the  student  council  at  the  high  school, 
captain  of  the  boys  basketball  team,  co- 
captains  of  the  football,  soccer, 
wrestling,  baseball  and  track  teams. 

Patterns  of  student/student  Interaction — 
In  general,  students  at  the  elementary 
level  Interacted  freely  In  classes,  lunch- 
rooms, cafeteria,  on  playjgrounds  and  the 
like.    The  pattern  of  interaction  as 
students  advanced  in  grade  and  age  was  one 
of  "gravitating  toward  friends."  Usually 
the  friends  were  of  the  same  race. 


Cr.ltc>rion  2.  Evidence  cluil  r  icial/cultural  isolation  has  been 
reduced  and  rtjflected  in  the  heterogeneity  of 
academic  and  iiJ  iacademic  activities. 


C-2  Indicators — 1.     (In  addition  to  all  of  the  above  indicators) 

A  sense  of  fellowship  and  mutual  respect, 

dcMnous trated  by  staff  and  student; 
pia'M  i     ,  o:\ls  ts — lit  tie  evic^rn^'e  v/as  sotni 
of  student/staff  planning.      Programs  and 
procedures  seem  to  be  staff  inspired  and 
initiated.    This  caveat  must  be  mentioned 
in  fairness,  that  such  planning  if  it 
exists  could  have  been  overlooked  due  to 
timing  as  it  related  to  the  Study  Team's 
visit. 


— 2.    Evidence  of  avoidance  of  academic  stereo- 
typing— though  "self  selection"  of  courses 
was  reported  to  be  the  practice  in  upper 
grades,  the  net  result  was  placement  of 
nonwhite  students  in  basic  and  average 
classes  and  white  students  in  advanced* 
Though  schools  do  not  go  out  of  their  way 
to  stereotype  students  as  inferior  or 
superior,  no  strong  evidence  was  presented 
to  show  tendencies  in  the  opposite 
direction. 


— 3*    Evidence  that  teachers  have  the  authority 
that  enables  them  to  work  confidently  and 
flexibly  with  students  of  varying  abili- 
ties and  talents — Teachers  were  found  to 
have  freedom  to  structure  their  classes 
and  programs  to  the  extent  needed  to  meet 
varying  needs  and  abilities. 

Criterion  3.    Evidence  of  mutual  understanding  and  positive 
interaction  between  majority  and  minority 
students  and  staff* 

C-3  Indicators — 1.    Schools*  atmosphere-~there  was  little  evi- 
dence of  strained  relationships  t^^ 
existed  between  students  and  staff .  The 
atmosphere  of  the  schools  did  not  appeait 
to  have  beea  affected  either 
or  negatively  by  the  x^birga^ 
As  was  mentioned  previously^ 
student  to  studeiit  Interaction  bet^^ 
races  of  lower  leveis,  ;  and  more  p 
dency  toward  separation  at  the  uppeir  / 
levels.    There  was  no  evidence;  p^^^^ 
protests  or  conflicts,  howeyet,;V^ 


— 2,    Students'  attitudes  toward  school — At  the 
junior  and  senior  high  levels,  students 
interviewed  were  neither  overly  positive 
nor  overly  negative  about  their  school. 
When  asked  to  share  specifically  their 
feelings  about  their  teachers  in  general, 
the  expressions  tended  more  in  a  positive 
direction. 

— 3.    Counseling  and  guidance  services — these 

services  were  available  to  students  with- 
out distortion  of  race  or  color.  T>ie 
Study  Team  encountered  no  resentment  on 
the  part  of  students  to  consult  counselors, 
nor  observed  any  resentment  on  the  part  of 
the  counselors  to  consult  with  students. 

Criterion  4.    Evidence  of  curricular  offerings  and  materials 
reflecting  cultural  diversity. 

C-4  Indicators — 1.    Curriculum  offerings  related  to  minority 

experience  or  to  majority/minority  rela- 
tions— As  a  recommendation  of  the 
Curriculum  Subcommittee  of  the  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  black  studies  was 
expanded  to  all  grade  levels  as  a  part  of 
established  history  courses  and  the  social 
studies  program.    Materials  on  black 
spirituals  and  profiles  on  other  black 
contributions  to  American  society  and 
culture  were  developed  by  an  advisory 
specialist  in  the  district  to  be  used  as 
resources . 

— 2.    Library  volumes  related  to  the  minority 

experience  or  by  minority  group  authors — 
Each  library  observed  at  the  upper  levels 
subscribed  to  minority  related  periodicals, 
and  had  a  collection  of  books  on  the 
minority  experience.    However »  the  Team's 
effort  was  concentrated  on  the  Ewing  High 
School  to  determine  the  comprehensiveness 
of  the  collection  and  subscriptions.  This 
library  subscribes  to  at  least  eight  — 
ndnority-related  periodicals^  nam^ 
Africa  Reports  Ebot^»  Jbuirnial  of 
Education,  Journal  of  Neigro  History^  Negro 
History  Bulletin,  CORE  (bi-monthly) , 
CRISIS-NAACP  (mon thly)  i  and  "Efiual ; 
Opportiinity'-NewsieCteir''  o£"  the^N.^J^' 
Division  on  Civil  Rights.  Th^^^^^ 
collection  includes  ap 
'    ■  and  other?-  reference  Tmte^:i^^  /' ; 

■     ■   V  blaicksi;^i«eiuclin^^ 
,  ^  ■  tranwirencies':b^ 

fi     ''a  ,  •■•     \    '  •  rv'^' ■'  ■  v-^'\"' '-I -.'Is  n;!;^>^'>>''^ 


— 3.     ICvlden.:'  of  varied  instructional  techniques 
designed  to  :»^eet  the  different  learning 
style.^  of  students — The  team  observed  that 
the  traditional,  row-by-rox^,  lecture- type 
teaching  dominated  the  classrooms  observed. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  there  were  no 
cla.^sei^  observed  in  which  differential 
i  .1 c  c  '.i r  I o n a  i    I  ct i    i qu  e s  wc:  r     used,     I! i > 
ever,  it  is  to  suggest  that  beyond  the 
elementary  levels,  innovative  practices 
were  scarce. 


Criterion  5. 


Evidence  of  successful  academic  achievement  by 
both  majority  and  minority  students. 


C-5  Indicators — 1. 


Criterion  6. 


Achievement  data  on  students  in  school. 
Except  for  the  total  reading  score  and 
total  mathematics  scores  attained  by  each 
elementary  school  on  the  Metropolitan 
Tests,  with  an  average  computed  for  the 
district,  no  achievement  data  were  sought 
from  the  schools.     These  total  scores  were 
not  broken  down  by  ethnic  groups. 


Evidence  of  comprehensive  efforts  to  develop  and 
offer  programs  aimed  at  equalizing  educational 
opportunity. 


C-6  Indicators — 1. 


Evidence  of  use  of  Title  I,  ESAP  or  other 
funds  to  develop  compensatory  programs — 
The  team  found  no  evidence  which  indicated 
that  compensatory  programs  were  set  up 
with  Title  I  or  other  funds.  However 
Title  IV  funds  were  used  for  other  purposes 
(see  Indicator  3  below). 


— 2.     Evidence  of  use  of  resources  within  and 

outside  the  school  district  to  help  devise 
programs  aimed  at  equalizing  educational 
opportunity — The  Director  of  the  New  Jersey 
EEO  Office  was  called  on  whenever  the  Board 
felt  a  need  for  her  services •    Through  her 
help  the  district  was  able  to  receive 
Title  IV  funds  that  were  used  for  re- 
districting  plans  and  for  in-service  (see 
Indicator  3  below). 

— 3.    Attempts  at  In-service  training  aimed  at 
such  program  development — Title  IV  funds, 
in  the  amount  of  $100,000  for  the  first 
year  the  plan  was  being  implemented,  were 
used  to  pay  teachers  to  atterid  workshops 
and  conferences  for  self-Improvement 
during  the  summer  and  during  the  regu  it 
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year.    One  of  the  district's  black  teachers 
was  hired  full  time  as  an  "advisory 
specialist."    In  this  role  she  helped 
coordinate  in-service  training  activities 
which  included  integrating  New  Jersey  and 
Black  history,  finding  media  resources 
denlin.::  v:ith  Afro-American  studies, 
writing  a  reading  curriculum  for  upgraded 
schools.    As  an  extension  of  the  training, 
a  "home  visitation"  program  designed  to 
bring  teachers  into  contact  with  prospec- 
tive kindergartners  was  established.  This 
component  had  the  effect  of  teachers 
meeting  parents  and  students  on  their  own 
"turf"  and  gaining  a  firsthand  awareness 
of  students'  backgrounds  prior  to  their 
enrolling. 

Criterion  7.     Evidence  of  parent  and  community  involvement  in 
the  desegregation  process. 

C-7  Indicators — 1.    Existence  of  a  citizen's  committee,  or 

advisory  committee,  to  assist  with  de- 
segregation plans — The  65-person  Citizens 
Advisory  Committee  commissioned  by  the 
Ewing  Board  was  a  very  strong  component 
in  the  latter' s  scheme. 


— 2.    Evidence  of  blracial  school  committees — 
The  Team  did  not  find  any  trace  of  bi- 
racial  school  committees  existing.  When 
local  schools  referred  to  committee  work 
they  usually  pointed  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  as  the  stru    ure.    Though  the 
Board  itself  would  net  be  considered  a 
"biracial  school  coin^iittee"  it  might  be 
pointed  out  here  that  It  does  have  black 
representation.    Two  of  the  nine  members 
are  black  females,  one  of  whom  was 
recently  voted  vice  president. 


— 3.    Evidence  that  parents  and  school  community 
are  kept  informed  about  problems  and  suc- 
cesses in  the  Integration  process— r  Swing's 
board  publishes  periodically  a  newsletter, 
"Ewing  Township  Board  of  Education  News," 
which  Is  sent  to  each  known  household  In 
the  community.    This  official  house  organ 
Is  used  to  convey  school  news  in  general. 
Additionally,  the  school  administration 
set  up  a  "rumor  phone"  ittto  which  problem 
calls  could  be  placed  by  patents,  students 
or  others.    The  phone  was  one  way  of  giving 
the  public  almost  lionediate  access  to  a 
school /official  who  could  address  t^^ 
problem. 
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"iNTHcriUiro::"  ix  retrospect 

Some  Concluding  Observations 


Jane  Mercer,  a  SocioIogLsc  aL  the  University  of  California  at 
Riverside,  California,  uses  in  her  studies  of  school  district  de- 
segregation a  five  stage  policy  model  designed  to  determine  where 
on  the  segregation  to  integration  continuum  a  district  falls. 
Since  her  model  has  implications  for  this  paper  it  is  briefly 
described  below: 

Stage  5  -  Moving  Toward  Integration:    Philosophic  Stance — 
Equality  of  educational  output,  cultural 
pluralism. 

Stage  4  -  Comprehensive  Desegr-egation:  Philosophic 

Stance — Schools  should  have  the  same  ethnic 
proportions  as  the  district's  population, 
students  should  have  equality  of  educational 
opportunity — the  latter  defined  in  terms  of 
input,  same  teachers,  schools  and  texts. 

Stage  3  -  Token  Desegregation:    Philosophic  Stance — 
District  no  longer  denies  responsibility  to 
desegregate,  it  alters  boundaries,  builds  new 
schools,  moves  toward  open  enrollment  and  uses 
as  the  underlying  theme  freedom  of  choice. 

Stage  2  -  De  Facto  Segregation;    Philosophic  Stance — The 
Board  of  Education  does  not  have  the  respons- 
ibility to  change  a  pattern  that  it  did  not 
cause.     The  main  theme  is  the  neighborhood 
school. 

Stage  1  -  De  Jure  Segregation;    Philosophic  Stance — It  is 
not  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  Board  to 
desegregate.    The  question  is  raised  as  to 
whether  the  responsibility  belongs  to  the  state 
or  to  the  district. 

Ewing  was  judged  to  be  a  racially  imbalanced  district  in  1969 
by  the  New  Jersey  EEC  Office,  but  even  at  the  time  in  question 
Ewing  was  beyond  Stage  1  on  the  above  continuum.    Currently,  Ewing 
is  observed  to  be  somewhere  between  Stage  4  and  Stage  5,  based  on 
perceptions  received  from  people  who  were  interviewed  and  those 
received  from  activities,  programs  and  practices  observed. 
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This  school  district  has  effected  an  ethnic  proportion  per 
school  which  resembles  that  of  the  district.-  Its  plan  listed  as 
one  of  its  basic  objectives  improving  the  educational  program  for 
all  students.     It  has  given  attention  to  input  variables  such  as 
texts,  curricular  offerings,  and  to  some  extent  teachers.    All  of 
these  attributes  are  characteristic  of  Stage  4. 

Beyond  this  stage  the  Kv/ing  Board  has  moved  in  the?  direction 
of  cultural  pluralism  as  it  mandated  that  black  studies  be  expanded 
to  all  levels  and  that  they  be  integrated  into  New  Jersey  history 
and  into  the  social  studies  program.    There  has  been  some  attempt 
to  bolster  the  nonwhite  staff,    some  attempt  to  get  parents,  regard- 
less of  race,  involved  at  the  district  level.    Except  in  isolated 
instances,  there  did  not  seem  to  be  serious  obstacles  to  students 
sharing  in  equal  status  in  extracurricular  activities  on  the 
individual  school  level.     Even  so,  there  are  some  things  that 
suggest  that  the  district  has  not  yet  reac^  l       '^ge  5. 

First  of  all,  the  focus  in  desegrega  :ing  or  racially  balancing 
has  been  at  the  district  level,  i.e.,  schools  in    ne  district  having 
the  same  ethnic  proportions  as  that  in  the  ^Isf^ict,  and  on  each 
student  having  access  to  equality  of  educational  opportunity,  as 
defined  by  input  variables.    There  seems  to  have  been  less  emphasis 
on  equality  of  outcomes  as  they  relate  to  the  academic  placement 
and  skills  performance  of  students.    For  example,  schools  at  the 
upper  level  pointed  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  students  select 
their  own  courses.    However,  these  schools  did  not  offer  explana- 
tions of  what  they  were  doing  to  enhance  nonwhite  students' 
performance  in  skill  subjects,  or  what  they  were  doing  to  reduce 
the  number  of  such  students  who  are  placed,  in  many  instances  dis- 
proportionately, in  the  "Below  Average"  and  similar  classes.  The 
point  here  is  t^at  schools  were  not  operating  under  the  same  kind 
of  mandate  that  the  district  was.     Therefore,  they  have  not 
reached  the  same  point  on  the  continuum  as  has  the  district. 

Secondly,  though  there  were  reported  attempts  to  increase  the 
nonwhite    teaching  staff  in  the  district,  still  only  5%  (16  of  297) 
of  the  classroom  teachers  are  nonwhite,     in  this  case  black.  There 
are  no  nonwhite  principals  or  librarians •      At  the  central  office 
level,  there  is  no  minority  person  on  staff,  even  in  clerical 
positions.    The  status  of  affirmative  action  in  the  district  and 
schools  could  be  questioned  on  the  basis  of  these  figures. 
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The  data  in  this  report  wore  generated  from  formal  and  in- 
fornial  observations  and  from  structured  and  unstructured  interviews 
These  data  are  not  exhaustive,  as  they  were  collected  by  a  team  of 
six  p^t^rsons  ulio  n.ide  n  foMV-'-l  i/  i>ite  visit  to  Ewing,  visiting  si:-: 
of  the  uistricL^s  ten  sciiO;)is.     i  h:\e  and  space  cons traincs  made  IL 
humanly  impossible  to  capture  every  moment  of  the  Ewing  drama  as  it 
unfolded.    However,  the  team  attempted  to  extract  the  substance  of 
all  conversations  and  observations  and  to  recoid  them  correctly  and 
objectively  in  the  hope  that  the  Ewing  portrait  might  prove  bene- 
ficial to  others. 
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INTRODUCTION 


During  the  1972-73  academic  year,  a  research  team  working  out  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University  conducted  case  studies  in  districts  where 
comprehensive  and  effective  desegregation  processes  had  been  implemented.  The 
Goldsboro  City  School  system,  Goldsboro  No't'i  Caio'Ina,  wos  selected  as  a 
site  which  had  provided  evidence  of  practices  and  policies  associated  with 
effective  school  desegregation. 

A  research  team  visited  the  Goldsboro  City  system  during  January  and  again 
in  February,  1973.   Staff  members  in  Goldsboro  gave  complete  cooperation  to 
the  research  activities.   The  efforts  of  Superintendent  James  A.  Buie  and  Assis- 
tant Superintendent  John  Henry  Wooten  especially  facilitated  the  research 
activities  which  were  conducted  in  the  district  schools. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  document  effective  school  desegregation  prac- 
tices and  procedures  under  a  variety  of  conditions.   Variables  examined  include: 
-student  contact  in  academic  and  nonacademic  activities 
-assignment  and  grouping  at  all  levels 
-regrouping  within  classrooms 
-staff  interaction 

-the  effects  of  desegregation  on  school  names  and  other  aspects  of 
student  identity 

-school  policies  for  ensuring  adequate  student  representotion  in  school 
activities 

-student  groupings  in  such  settings  as  lunchrooms,  playgrounds.  Hallways 

and  lounge  areas 
-parent  representation  in  the  schools 
-current  concerns  of  staff,  students,  and  parents 

-the  roles  of  the  district  staff  and  black  and  white  community  prior  to 
•and  during  desegregation 

Individual  and  group  interviews  were  held  with  district  administrators, 
teachers,  parents,  community  members,  and  students.  Observations  took  place 
in  classrooms,  lunchrooms   hallways,  and  playgrounds.  Thus,  participant  obser- 
vation and  structured  and  unstructured  interviewing  characterized  data  gathering 
techniques.  The  data  was  analyzed  to  determine  key  variables  and  to  examine  their 
linkage  to  resultant  school  programs  and  experiences  for  students,  staff,  and  parents. 
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PART  I 
THE  SETTING 
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DEMOGRAPHIC  SURVEY  IN  THE  SETTING 


Incorporated  in  1847,  Goldsboro,  North  Corolino  is  on  attractive  southern 
city  centrally  located,  fifty  miles  southeast  of  Raleigh,  the  capital.   In  the 
heorf  of  the  coosto!  plotns  section,  it  Is  fosl"  becoming  a  distribution  center  in 
wholesale  trade.   Its  excellent  roil  and  highway  facilities  provide  convenient 
means  of  transhipment  to  other  c    es  anct  towns.  The  city  is  served^)/  two 
railroads  and  eight  trucking  terminals,  and  is  intersected  by  mojor  highways, 

Goldsboro  is  the  county  seat  for  Wayne  County,  North  Carolina,  and  is 
at  the  center  of  one  of  the  great  ogi    ^Iturol  areas  of  the  United  States. 
Literature  prepared  by  the  Goldsboro  area  Chamber  of  Commerce  indicates 
that  tobacco  is  the  principal  cash  crop  In  the  area,  folloived  by  corn,  potatoes, 
green  beans,  wheat,  and  soy  beans.   The  sixteen  groin  producing  counties  of 
Eastern  North  Carolina,  of  which  Wayne  is  the  center,  form  the  largest  groin 
belt  east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Light  industry  in  Goldsboro  and  Wayne  County  includes  the  manufacturing 
of  furniture,  textile,  footwear,  and  foundry  and  leather  products  as  well  as 
metal  fabricating,  and  the  production  of  electrical  components  and  trans- 
formers. While  the  diversified  economy  of  Goldsboro  is  characterized  by 
strong  local  ownership,  the  largest  employer  in  the  area  is  Seymour  Johnson 
Air  Force  Base. 

Goldsboro  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  five  aldermen,  elected  btennolly. 
Municipal  affairs  ore  administered  by  a  city  manager  selected  by  the  Board.  A 
walk  along  the  streets  of  the  downtown  shopping  area  reveals  neatly  kept  stores, 
busy  with  customers.  One  does  not  get  the  impression  of  a  deteriorating  city 
center.  However,  census  figures  do  reveal  movement  of  the  white  population 
to  the  county  area,  and  a  movement  of  the  block  population  into  the  City. 

Census  figures  of  1970  indicate  that  approximately  49%  of  the  city's 
population  of  26,810  is  block.  This  represents  on  eight  percent  increase  in  the 
block  population  since  I960.  During  the  some  decade,  the  white  population 
decreased  by  18.2%,  affecting  o  seven  percent  loss  in  the  total  city  population. 
Figures  for  the  county  show  just  the  opposite.  Also,  the  number  of  new  family 
dwellings  constructed  in  the  City  of  Goldsboro  is  deciining  while  the  County 
number  is  increasing. 

Economic  characteristics  in  the  1970  census  $  How  that  many  blocks  in  Golds*- 
boro  are  employed  as  service  workers,  private  household  workers,  ^^a^^ 
tn  both  farming  and  manufacturing.  About  11%  of ^^^^t^^  pop^j^ 
professionals,  h<wever.^  i^  also  empl<x/ed 

and  laborers,  a  large  percentage  of  whites  i^^^^ 
leaders  in  business.  Thei  unemployment  rate  for  blacfa 
for  whites  Jn">he.*drad;';^^^^^^^^  ■.■•V.''^:'-' '  jS^^^ 

For  recreation,  Qpldsto 
three  lakes,  and  three  recreation  centers.   Swimming,  bpating^  are 
.popular,- ahd\Nortb;'CaroM^ 
^^^^^  A 

denomlnotion.         '  •    :   '     .^^'^.^  y  ^/^^ 


blacks  and  whites  in  Goldsboro   some  black  community  members  felt  fhof  fhe 
reality  of  an  emergent  opposing  force  from  black  radicals  in  and  around  the 
city  created  a  certain  parity.   In  referring  to  political  realities,  a  black 
businessman  stated: 

We  have  fair  race  relations  here.  We  have  gotten  our 
foot  in  the  door.   If  there  is  a  problem  uptown,  they  will 
come  and  talk  to  the  black  community.    It's  not  all  on 
one  side  now,  and  that  was  shown  one  time.   Some  black 
radicals  almost  burned  up  the  town.   They  know  now  you 
can  push  us  but  so  far.  We  have  a  little  respect  for 
each  other  now.  With  some,  they  respect  us  because  they 
know  if  they  flog  us  tonight,  tomorrow  we're  going  to 
burn  them  up.  We  get  along  now. 

Recently,  the  appearance  of  a  group  of  blacks  before  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
had  resulted  in  the  hiring  of  more  blacks  as  policemen  and  firemen. 

Beth  whites  and  blacks  spoke  of  little  social  interaction  with  one  another. 
This  social  distance  is  underlined  by  segregated  housing  pat^^ems  in  Goldsboro. 
While  many  blacks  live  in  neat  brick  or  frame  houses  in  pleasant  neighbor- 
hoods, there  are  also  many  who  live  in  weather^^beaten  wooden  shacks  on 
brick  supports  along  rutted  dirt  roads.   In  stark  contrast  are  the  shaded  white 
neighborhoods  with  graceful  homes  that  hint  of  elegant  life  styles. 

Yet,  both  blacks  and  whites  spoke  of  friendly  relationships  that  had  been 
formed  over  years  of  employer"employee  interaction.   For  some,  a  sense  of 
closeness  andttrust  had  been  formed  within  the  limits  defined  by  these  role 
expectations.  Churches  have  recently  sponsored  events  where  blocks  and 
whites  could  socialize  together.  When  the  First  African  Baptist  Church 
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Whites  also  had  to  adjust  to  having  blacks  teach  their  children.  Two 
administrators  felt  that  many  parents  seemed  more  concerned  about  the 
morals  and  mores  of  individual  staff  members  who  would  teach  their 
children  than  credentials.   The  parents  who  were  interviewed  did  not 
express  this  as  a  present  concern,  however^  and  stated  that  their  children 
had  liked  the  black  teachers  they  had  had  since  desegregation. 

D  .rir.^  'Je^pr'recjatlo!*! ,  v/Mtes  also  voiced  opinions  a!:>0'.t  the  possible 


q-jjii'}/  ot  c'Ju''.atio'i  in       s/sfem.    One  motl^er  stated^ 


"We  were  particularly  concerned  about  the  lowering  of  the  educational 
standards  In  the  schools  because  of  the  lesser  quality  education  the  blacks 
had  received,  and  about  putting  black  children  together  with  white 
children  to  get  black  children  to  come  up.  We  were  fearful  that  this  would 
bring  the  v/hite  children  down." 


burned  down   some  white  churces  in  Goldsboro  invited  the  black  parishioners 
of  the  Baptist  Church  to  parlicipate  in  their  programs.   There  are  also  some 
integrated  facilities  for  student  activities  ofter  school  hours.   However,  these 
are  by  no  means  sufficiently  equipped,  and  boys  make  more  use  of  them  than 
girls.   They  include  the  Wayne  Community  Center,  Boys  Club  at  Royal  Street, 
E.H.  House  Club  (named  for  past  Dillard  High  School  coach)  and  a  Teen 
Club. 

Most  notewor»ny  was  a  community  presentation  of  The  Messiah  during 
December,  !972.   Previously,  the  worl'  had  been  performed  annually  by 
black  community  members  in  an  all  black  church •   This  past  year,  however, 
whites  had  also  participated,  going  into  the  black  community  to  rehearse,  and 
t^^e  performance  had  taken  place  in  an  all  white  church.   This  was  earmarked 
by  many  community  members,  both  black  and  white,  as  a  very  positive 
example  of  relationships  in  the  community.   The  black  male  director  of  the 
choir  stated,  "Both  races  discovered  each  other.   There  was  a  beautiful 
sharing  in  the  whole  situation.  Years  back,  whites  might  not  have  taken  that 
step.   There  were  more  whites  than  blacks  this  y^cv\  " 

A  biraciol  Human  Relations  Committee  exist?  \r  3oldsboro  which  is  made 
up  of  prominent  black  and  white  people.   Problems  are  brought  to  this  commit- 
tee, and  representatives  go  back  to  their  own  groups  to  try  to  settle  the 
problems.  While  segregationists  exist  on  this  committee,  they  appear  willing 
to  work  on  problems  to  avoid  major  confrontations  in  the  town.   Both  blacks 
ond  whites  spoke  positively  of  the  Committee  and  its  efforts  to  solve  problems 
through  mutual  dialogue.  Black  businessmen  and  professionals  spoke,  however, 
of  their  difficulties  in  initiating  significant  black  involvement  in  political 
decision  making  in  Goldsboro.  One  Businessman  stated,  "Only  about  35% 
of  our  blacks  are  eligible  to  vote,  and  money  and  votes  are  what  are  needed. 
We  certainly  don't  have  the  money.  "  When  asked  to  name  outstanding  black 
leaders  in  the  community,  blacks  said  they  had  no  spokesmen.   However,  the 
name  of  a  prosperous  black  businesswoman  was  constantly  roised  as  someone 
who  had  a  lot  of  influence,  and  who  would  speak  for  blacks  in  a  crisis. 
Some  blacks  felt  that  the  aura  of  cooperation  with  whites  in  Goldsboro  had 
made  blacks  lazyas  far  as  politics  was  concerned.  Others  felt  that  historically 
blacks  in  the  south  had  not  been  prepared  to  deal  effectively  with  political 
realities: 

We  have  not  been  taught  to  use  what  we  have.   I'm  guilty  of 
that.   I  have  a  lot  more  information  in  my  possession  than  I 
really  put  to  use,  and  sometimes  under  stress  IM I  rernember 
something  that  I  could  use  very  well.  But  we  become  fright- 
ened, and  we  are  afraid.  And  when  a  real  enriergency  comes 
along  and  threatens  us,  instead  of  thinking,  we  becpmie  so 
tense  that  we  can't  visualize  anything  exceptthe  wor^e^^^^^^^ 
happening.  And  most  of  us  can't  stand  any  more  worse  things 
happening  to  us,  you  know.  We've  been  threatened  so  much. 
And  so  we  are  not  financially,  emotionally,  br  irt  ony  Way 
equipped  to  handle  any  ciri$is# 

(mini 


As  In  most  communities  across  the  United  States,  the  white  power  structure 
is  a  deeply  embedded  way  of  life,  having  its  roots  in  historical  precedence, 
wealth,  and  influence.    In  Goldsboro,  this  structure  is  linked  to  schpol 
decision  making,  and  a  significant  element  in  the  process  of  desegregation  in 
this  comfortable  small  city  was  the  support  given  by  white  community  leaders. 
As  members  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  as  leading  spokesmen  in  the 
con^T]u^^^y^    ^hey  nelpi^d  lead  an  offoi  t  fhof  v/os  characl*erl7.ed  by  widespread 
communication  and  cooperation  throughout  the  black  and  white  communities. 
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DESEGREGATION  PLANS  AND  PROCESSES 
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DESEGREGATION  PLANS 
1965  -  l  ?72 


A  familiarity  with  housing  paHerns,  power  structures,  and  the  nature  of 
blocl-.-white  relations  in  the  Goldsboro  community  is  fundamental  to  an 
opp-eclof'on      fH-  school  rVsU^rVi  o-rompllshment  in  dismantling  a  segre- 
gated system  with  a  minimum  amount  o'  conHict.  V/hile  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  done  in  Goldsbcro  to  create  an  integrated  setting  of  the  highest 
quality,  the  desegregation  process  itself  revealed  a  strong  community 
cor  Tiitment  to  public  education  and  o  willingness  to  communicate  and 
CO  aerate  among  those  who  participated. 

The  Goldsboro  City  school  system  enrollment  numbered  6,569  students 
(including  140  special  education  students)  in  September,  1972.   The  system 
is  housed  in  five  elementary  schools  in  the  district,  two  contain  grades 
one  and  two,  one  school  houses  grades  three  and  four,  another  houses 
grades  one  through  four,  and  one  is  a  fifth  grade  school.  One  of  the  middle 
schools  houses  sixth  ond  seventh  graders,  and  the  other  seventh  and  eighth 
graders.   Goldsboro  High  School  West  is  for  ninth  graders,  and  Goldsboro 
High  School  East  contains  grades  ten  through  twelve.  The  current  school 
organization  in  Goldsboro  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  long  process  of  change  and 
reorganization  to  achieve  desegregation  in  all  of  the  district  schools. 

There  are  many  in  Goldsboro  who  are  quick  to  point  out  that  desegre- 
gation efforts  extended  back  to  1965,  when  :he  Goldsboro  City  Board  of 
Education  adooted  a  "freedom  of  choice"  plan  for  student  attendance ^n 
Moy  12,  1965.^  Although  the  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education  decisions  had 
been  handed  down  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1954  and  1955, 
Goldsboro,  as  most  southern  school  districts,  moved  very  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly toward  a  unitory  schools/stem. 

The  initial  freedom  of  choice  plan  implemented  in  Goldsboro  during 
1965-66  applied  to  grades  one,  seven,  nine,  and  twelve.   During  the  follow- 
ing two  academic  years,  however,  the  plan  was  extended  to  include  all 
grades,  K-I2.  A  letter  from  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Francis  Keppel,  dated  August  29,  1965,  had  stated: 

The  plan  submitted  for  the  Goldsboro  City  Schools  for  the  desegre- 
gation of  its  school  system  in  compliance  with  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  has  been  reviewed  by  this  office.  ..You  will  alter 


'information  for  this  section  is  based  upon  a  dissertation  written  by  present 
Superi.itendent  Dr.  James  A.  Buie,  central  office  files  and  interviews  with 
district  staff,  students,  parents,  and  community  members. 


2Goldsboro  City  Board  of  Education,  "Off.c.    Minutes,  "  (May  12,  1965). 


DESEGREGATION  PLANS 
1965  -  1?72 


A  familiarity  with  housing  patterns,  power  structures,  and  the  nature  of 
block-white  relations  in  the  Goldsboro  community  is  fundamental  to  on 
aoorec-o^'on      fH-  school  ry.sU^rVs  --romplishment  in  dismantling  a  segre- 
gated system  with  a  minimum  amount  o'  conHict.  V/hile  there  is  much  yet 
to  be  done  in  Goldsbcro  to  create  an  integrated  setting  of  the  highest 
quality,  the  desegregation  process  itself  revealed  a  strong  community 
cornitment  to  public  education  and  o  willingness  to  communicate  and 
CO  aerate  among  those  who  participated. 

The  Goldsboro  City  school  system  enrollment  numbered  6,569  students 
(including  140  special  education  students)  in  September,  1972.   The  system 
is  housed  in  five  elementary  schools  in  the  district,  two  contain  grades 
one  and  two,  one  school  houses  grades  three  and  four,  another  houses 
grades  one  through  four,  and  one  is  a  fifth  grade  school.  One  of  the  middle 
schools  houses  sixth  ond  seventh  graders,  and  the  other  seventh  and  eighth 
graders.   Goldsboro  High  School  West  is  for  ninth  graders,  and  Goldsboro 
High  School  East  contains  grades  ten  through  twelve.  The  current  school 
organization  in  Goldsboro  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  long  process  of  change  and 
reorganization  to  achieve  desegregation  in  all  of  the  district  schools. 

There  are  many  in  Goldsboro  who  are  quick  to  point  out  that  desegre- 
gation efforts  extended  back  to  1965,  when  :he  Goldsboro  City  Board  of 
Education  adooted  a  "freedom  of  choice"  plan  for  student  attendance ^n 
M^y  12,  1965.2  AUhnuah  the  Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education  decisions  hod 
been  handed  down  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  1954  and  1955, 
Goldsboro,  OS  most  southern  school  districts,  moved  very  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly toward  a  unitory  school  system. 

The  initial  freedom  of  choice  plan  implemented  in  Goldsboro  dujirig 
1965-66  applied  to  grades  one,  seven,  nine,  and  twelve.  During  the  follow- 
ing two  academic  years,  however,  the  plan  was  extended  to  include  all 
grades,  K-I2.  A  letter  from  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Francis  Keppel,  doted  August  29,  1965,  hod  stated: 

The  plan  submitted  for  the  Goldsboro  City  Schools  for  the  desegre- 
gation of  its  school  system  in  compliance  with  Title  VI  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  has  been  reviewed  by  this  office.  ..You  will  alter 


'information  for  this  section  is  based  upon  a  dissertation  written  by  present 
Superi.itendent  Dr.  James  A.  Buie,  central  office  files  and  interviews  with 
district  staff,  students,  parents,  and  community  members. 

2Goldsboro  City  Board  of  Education,  "Off.c.     Minutes,  "  (May  12,  1965). 

^Brown  vs.  Board  of  Education,  74  SCt  686  (1954)  and  Brown  vs.  Board 
of  Education,  75  SCt  753  (1955). 


explore  problems  and  concerns  and  to  mate  viable  recommendations 
reflective  of  the  total  community.    Prominent  community  members,  outspoken 
critics,  and  representatives  o^  all  racial  and  economic  levels  in  the  city 
served  on  this  committee.   About  half  of  its  representation  was  blac!:. 
Furthermore,  the  Board  of  Education,  faculties  in  all  district  schools. 
Parent  Teacher  Associations,  and  vorious  community  citizen  croups  held 
meoMncs  to  discu'^s  v^oys  of  implementing  a  change  that  would  create  a 
.;:^;r-i-  \,  ^  .  f  po  I  Ui  i  u  0  I";     CO:'.!: jci ! !  /  .    Toach-iS.  aJrn;ni- 

strators,  parents,  and  community  members  attributed  much  of  the  success  of 
desegregation  processes  in  Goldsboro  to  the  efforts  of  the  Superintendent 
and  Board  of  Education  in  creating  forums  for  interaction  and  communication 
and  establishing  an  atmosphere  of  opennens  and  trust.   The  opportunities 
for  discussion  opened  new  avenues  of  communication  between  blacks  and 
whites  v/ho  had  for  generations  been  separated  by  an  accepted  status  quo. 
Much  contact  was  made  "with  whites  and  blacks  actually  going  into  each 
other's  homes."  The  following  commentaries  are  illustrative  of  feelings 
expressed  by  black  parents  and  community  members. 

What  actually  happened  was  that  we  decided  that  we  were  not 
going  to  compromise,  but  we  found  out  that  we  were  all  individuals 
striving  for  the  same  thing.   And  most  of  us,  I  thinl'.  were  very  open 
and  we  talked  it  out.   This  is  the  one  thing  that  I  think  helped  the 
Goldsboro  City  Schools,  that  these  things  were  actually  talked  out. 
We  drank  coffee,  and  ate  doughnuts,  and  we  talked  about  the 
things  that  bothered  us.   And  I  think  this  is  why  things  have  worked 
out  as  well  as  they  have  here. 

The  process  was  very  smooth  due  to  our  having  a  good  Board  at  that 
time.   The  Chairman  was  a  liberal  man  who  did  believe  in  equality. 
When  this  whole  integration  process  was  going  on,  they  had  open 
meetings  for  the  general  public.   And  usually  before  they  acted, 
they  solicited  the  feelings  of  both  black  and  white.   Private  meet- 
ings were  also  held,  but  these  open  meetings  were  very  important. 

When  speaking  of  factors  thaf  made  desegregation  a  success,  "need"  was 
cited  by  one  black  community  member. 

Sometimes  to  get  what  you  want,  you  have  to  tie  yourself  to  another 
person's  need.   And  I  think  that  is  what  has  happened  here.  Whites 
who  had  to  make  decisions  had  a  need  to  comply  with  the  low  and 
to  desegregate  Goldsboro  without  the  system  tearing  itself  apart. 
We  had  a  need  to  see  that  our  children's  education  would  benefit. 
Together  we  worked  things  out. 

A  black  businessman  talked  about  the  positive  rami^cations  of  open  con- 
tact where  each  group's  problems  could  be  brought  out  and  everyone  could 
speak.   He  spoke  of  a  white  businessman  located  on  the  same  street  as  his 
business  establishment  who  is  a  Klansman.   "In  one  meeting,  he  had  his 
point  and  he  spoke  his  opinion,  and  I  spoke  mine.  And  we  came  out  of  the 
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meeting  together,  unu  we  shook  hands." 

White  parents  and  community  members  spoke  no  less  enthusiastically 
of  the  positive  results  of  meetings  where  free  communication  took  place. 
When  asked  how  the  white  community  had  been  involved  in  desegregation 
activities,  one  white  businessman  replied: 

When  there  v/as  a  law  of  the  land  that  said  you  must,  and  a  court 
Older  rnot  said  you  vj\\\ ,  then  the  school  administration  went  to 
the  parents  of  the  community.   There  were  a  number  of  meetings 
invol  ving  parents  from  all  the  schools  in  the  system.   They  got 
them  together  to  settle  why  this  had  to  be  done  and  then  plon 
together.  The  parents  felt  they  were  part  of  the  program.  They 
felt  like  they  had  a  little  bit  to  say  about  what  went  on.   I  think 
this  was  the  main  factor  that  got  us  moving  in  the  right  direction. 
Integration  wasn't  o  matter  of  when,  but  how. 

One  white  parent  stressed  the  advantage  of  a  small  town  where  people 
could  be  thrown  together,    "We  knew  each  other.    It  wasn't  as  if  we  were 
strangers,"  Other  parents  spoke  of  being  made  to  feel  as  if  they  were  a 
part  of  the  process.    "The  School  Board  wasn't  just  sitting  up  on  a  hill . 
There  is  a  history  of  parents  in  the  decision  making  here.  We  were  all  a 
part  of  it.    It  made  us  feel  as  if  the  School  Board  were  interested  in  what  we 
were  interested  in.  So  we  had  a  common  ground  we  were  walking  on. 
You've  got  a  problem,  we've  got  a  problem.  "  One  white  mother  stoted: 

One  thing  that  meant  so  much  to  me  as  a  mother  was  that  before 
each  individual  decision  they  would  call  together  a  group  of 
parents  who  were  interested  or  who  wanted  to  come,  and  they 
would  discuss  the  problem.   They  would  ask  advice,  opinions.  It 
was  open,  free  discussion.   On  one  particular  occasion  we  went 
home,  ond  I  thought  there  was  no  way  on  earth  they  could  integrate 
a  particular  school  without  making  every  element  of  the  community 
unhappy.   It  |ust  cannot  be  done.  When  v/e  returned  for  the  meet- 
ing the  following  week,  it  was  o  stroke  of  genius  whot  those  men  had 
come  up  with.    I  shall  alwoys  admire  and  respect  our  school  board 
and  our  city  school  system  for  the  onswers  they  come  up  with.  It 
was  fair.   It  might  not  have  been  what  everyone  would  hove  liked, 
but  it  was  fair. 

Parents  also  spoke  of  Lay  Communications  Committees  in  each  of  the  schools  • 

The  principal  would  select  people  for  each  school  "parents  from  all 
economic  levels,  races,  interests,  ond  what  have  you.   The  first 
meetings  were  just  unbelievable.   There  were  people  there  I  had 
never  met.  They  were  afraid;  we  were  afraid.  We  were  parents 
who  were  concerned.  And  at  one  meeting,  seated  across  the 
table  from  me  was  a  black  lady  who  was  just  as  con9erned  about 
her  child  as  I  was  about  mine.  And  that  taught  me  a  great  deal 
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not"  only  about  human  relations  but  about  splritualit/  as  well.  It 
will  be  a  hundred  years  before  what  these  people  have  done  will  be 
weighed  and  judged.    People  sat  across  from  the  table  from  each 
other,  and  were  open,  honest,  and  accepting.    Tm  grateful  to  the 
people  who  permittec^  ^his  to  happen. 

Change  and  Reorganization 

After  carefully  considering  recommendations  for  change  and  reorganiza" 
tion,  on  April  10,  1968  the  Goldsbaro  City  Board  of  Education  officially 
adopted  a  plan  that  called  for  only  minor  revisions  in  student  assignment 
during  the  I968"69  school  year,  but  would  completely  desegregate  grades 
6-12  during  the  1969-70  school  year  with  freedom  of  choice  maintained  for 
all  students  in  grades  h5.  All  students  in  grades  9-l2  were  assigned  to  the 
predominantly  white  Goldsboro  High  School  and  Goldsboro  Junior  High 
School  which  became  integrated  high  schools,   Dillord,  the  black  high 
school,  and  Carver,  the  black  middle  school,  were  converted  to  middle 
schools  for  all  students  in  grades  6-8.   A  modified  neighborhood  school  plan 
characterized  the  assignment  of  students  in  grades  I "5  so  that  the  elementary 
school  remained  predominantly  black  or  all  white  during  the  1969-70  school 
year.   The  complete  desegregation  of  grades  6-l2  represented  significant 
changes  in  the  long  range  planning  of  the  Goldsboro  City  system  and  called 
for  administrative  rearrangements.   During  1965,  the  Board  had  officially 
adopted  the  middle  school  concept  of  school  organization  for  grades  6-8  and 
built  a  $1,000,000  structure  next  to  the  black  high  school  which  became 
Carver  Middle  School.   Goldsboro  Junior  High  School,  which  was  next  to 
the  white  high  school,  was  to  become  a  middle  school  for  the  white  students. 
Many  staff  members  felt,  however,  that  the  acceptance  of  the  middle  school 
concept  made  the  total  reorganization  of  the  upper  grades  easier  in  Goldsboro 
since  the  system  was  already  oriented  toward  organizational  change. 

On  February  20,  1970,  Leon  E.  Panetta.  Director  for  the  Office  of  Civil 
Rights,  notified  the  Goldsboro  City  system  that  it  was  not  in  compliance  with 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  due  to  its  failure  to  desegregate  Its 
elementary  schools,  and  it  was  placed  on  a  deferred  list  which  blocked  re- 
ception of  ony  new  federal  funds.   However,  the  system  had  already  actively 
explored  possible  plans  for  the  desegregation  of  the  elementary  schools.  The 
Citizen's  Advisory  Committee  proposed  the  creation  of  an  educational  park, 
with  new  facilities  vhich  would  not  be  identified  with  either  black  or  white 
neighborhoods.   The  Board  considered  such  a  proposal  too  costly,  while  they 
accepted  it  in  principle,  and  set  a  target  date  of  September,  1970  for  the 
desegregation  of  all  elementary  schools  in  the  district.   In  August  of  1970^  a 
new  desegregation  plan  was  adopted  which  desegregated  all  schools  in  the 
system  except  one  for  the  1970-71  school  year.  This  school  remained  on  all 
black  school  housing  grades  |-4.  Although  this  plan  was  not  approved  by 
officials  of  HEW,  it  was  implemented,  and  the  system  remained  on  the  deferred 
list.   The  plan  reflected  the  system's  efforts  to  have  the  impact  of  desegregation 
shared  equally  by  all  white  neighborhoods,  and  to  keep  the  number  of  whites 
assigned  to  each  of  the  schools  above  40%  of  the  school  population.  At  that 


time,  llie  racial  balance  of  the  student  population  in  Goldsboro  was  46 -per- 
cent white  and  fifty  four  percent  black.   Seven  elementary  schools  had  to 
be  considered  in  affecting  change.   Three  were  oil  black  schools,  two  were 
all  white  schools,  and  two  were  predominantly  white  schools  which  had 
achieved  some  degree  of  desegregation  as  a  result  of  the  freedom  of  choice 
options.   Schools  were  zoned  and  paired  according  to  district  attendance 
boundaries  in  order  to  achieve  desegregation.   Cross^buslng  involved 
obou^  ?000  sf'jdanU.   T'>vo  of  the  ciH  black  schools  were  paired  v/ith  an  all 
white  and  a  predominantly  white  school.   One  of  the  all  white  schools  be" 
came  an  all  system  fifth  grade.   The  location  of  the  predominantly  white 
school  midway  between  a  black  and  white  residential  area  mode  it  well 
suited  for  a  neighborhood  attendance  area  to  achieve  racial  balance.  One 
of  the  all  baick  schools.  School  Street  School,  remained  all  black  with  a 
neighborhood  attendance  area  thot  reflected  its  isolation  within  a  targe 
black  neighborhood.  The  fact  that  the  School  Street  School  remained  all 
xk  allowed  the  white  population  in  the  other  elementary  schools  to  be 
oonut  50%  of  the  enrollment  in  each  school . 

Compliance  with  Federal  Guidelines 

During  April,  1971,  the  Goldsboro  City  Board  of  Education  adopted  a 
plan  acceptable  to  federal  officials  which  colled  again  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  elementary  schools  and  closed  two  of  them,  Greenleaf,  a  school 
in  the  black  community,  and  Virginia  Street  School,  an  all  white  school 
located  in  a  transitional  area.   By  September  1972,  through  total  school 
and  staff  reorganization,  the  Goldsboro  City  School  system  hod  completely 
desegregated  its  schools  and  ochieved  a  unitary  system.   The  reorganization 
led  to  the  following  arrangements  in  the  district  schools. 


Edgewood  School 
Walnut  Street  School 
William  Street  School 
Ecist  End  Schoo? 
School  Street  School 
Goldsboro  Middle  School  South 
Goldsboro  Middle  School  North 
Goldsboro  High  Schooi  West 
Goldsboro  High  School  East 


Grade;;  I  and  2 
Grades  I  end  2 
Grodes  I,  2,  and  3 
Grades  3  ond  4 
Grade  5 
Grades  6  and  7 
Grades  7  and  8 
Grade  9 

Giodes  10,  11,  and  12 


With  the  ruorganization,  Goldsboro  was  eligible  for  E.S.A.P^  funds. 
A  guidance  r;ounselor.  Human  Relations  Director  and    Pupti  AsstgniTierir 
Director  Wi^re  hired  w?th  these  funds.   Tv/enty  <5iyitJO>>al  teqcfe^^^ 
to  work  in  the  4th  end  5th  grade  levels  were  olso  hired;  Older  students/ 
olong  V  3th  a  supervising  coordinator,  w^^re  emr/ioyed  to  acKds  safety^^ 
patrols  on  corners  where  crowds  gathered  due  to  busing^  The  Superirite^^^ 
pointed  out,  however,  fhat  while  such  funds  are  very  important,  their  dis" 
continuance  in  a  district  leaves  o  vacuum.  PresejiJ  Title  I 
•Tjirected  toward  a  reading  program  for  students  iin  gredw^  4^ 
2  years  below  grade  level.  Under  Title  III,-  a  "Community  De^^^^^^ 


School*'  serves  about  28  severely  retarded  pupils  from  the 'city  and  county* 
It  Fs  the  first  such  sr.hool  in  North  Carolina,  and  had  previously  been  run  by 
a  volunteer  Presbyterian  croup.    Due  to  limitotions  in  ^unding,  the  program 
does  not  serve  about  20  other  area  children  who  should  be  enrolled. 

DESEGREGATION  ACTIVITIES 

The  district's  adaptions  of  comprehensive  desegregation  plans  beginning 
with  grades  6^12  during  the  I969""70  academic  year  were  accompanied  by 
planned  activities  reaching  out  to  parents  and  community  members,  staff, 
and  students.   Fears  and  opposition  to  the  plans  were  strong  challenges  to 
the  preservation  of  a  public  s:  hool  system  which  might  equally  serve  and 
represent  both  blacks  and  whites. 

Members  of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  actively  supported  the 
plans,  interpreting  them  to  various  groups  within  the  community.  Churches 
provided  forums  ^or  discussion  and  often  heated  debate.   Thn  district  kept 
the  local  media  fully  informed  during  the  desegregation  process,  and  the 
city  newspaper  and  one  local  radio  station  particularly  supported  the  transi"" 
tion . 

A  series  of  Human  Relations  workshops  were  provided  for  staff  members 
under  the  auspices  o^  St.  Augustines  College  in  Raleigh  and  North  Carolina 
State  University.    These  workshops  were  voluntary,  beginning  during  1968" 
69,  and  continuing  during  I969"70  with  close  to  50%  of  the  staff  partici" 
pating.   There  was  very  little  arbitrary  assignment  of  staff,  and  efforts  were 
made  to  racially  balance  key  administrative  positions. 

The  doors  of  the  four  upper  grade  schools  were  thrown  open  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon  during  the  spring  of  1969  so  that  students  and  parents  could  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  different  buildings  and  facilities  with  the  hope  of 
eliminating  false  rumors  about  poor  conditions  in  the  schools.  Interchanges 
involving  representatives  of  Student  Councils  and  Associations  of  these 
schools  also  took  place  during  the  spring  of  1968,  as  students  worked  together 
on  the  develop. .lent  of  new  handbooks.  A  team  of  students  from  the  all 
black  middle  school  visited  Goldsboro  Junior  High  School,  which  was  20% 
black  at  that  time,  and  vice  versa.   Departmental  faculty  at  the  middle  school 
and  high  school  levels  met  to  discuss  concerns  and  curricular  offerings. 
Grade  level  meetings  were  held  for  staff  at  the  elementary  level. 

Reactions  to  Desegregation 

Reactions  to  desegregation  reflected  a  wide  range  of  opinions.  Strong 
opposition  to  the  plans  emerged  from  fundamentalist  churches,  giving  rise 
to  private  schools  under  their  sponsorship.   Many  whites  and  blacks  who 
stayed  with  the  public  school  system  in  Goldsboro  felt  that  much  of  the 
potential  for  bitter  conflict  was  dissipated  when  ^he  white  opposition  simply 
deserted  the  school  system.   One  black  stated,  "The  radicals  just  drained 
themselves  off  from  the  public  school  into  private  schools.   They  withdrew 
from  the  system."  White  flight  meant  a  significant  loss  of  white  students 
in  the  enrollment  of  the  Goldsboro  City  Schools.   Table  I  indicates  the 
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TAaiE  1 


THE  NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  WHITE  ANC  SLACK  STUDENTS 
OF  THE  G0LDS30R0  CITY  SCHOOL  SYSTEM 
FROM  196'.-65  -  1972-73  ' 


School 
Year 

V/hlre 
Students 

Black 
.Students 

Total 

%  of 
Whites 

%  of 
Blacks 

1964-65 

4,545 

3,931 

8,476 

54 

46 

1965-66 

4,321 

4,116 

8,437 

51 

49 

1966-67 

4,134 

4,125 

8,259 

50 

50 

1967-63 

4,065 

4,198 

8,263 

49 

51 

1968-69 

3,947 

4,172 

8,119 

49 

51 

1969-70 

3,872 

4,367 

8,239 

47 

53 

1970-71 

3,438 

4,375 

7,813 

44 

56 

1971-72 

2,778 

3,802 

6,580 

42 

58 

1972-73 

2,637 

3,792 

6,429 

41 

59 

These  data  were  obtained  from  sfatisttcj  prepared  by  the  district  and  a  study 
entitled  "An  InvestigoMon  and  Analysis  of  Selected  Characterisrics  of  Students 
Who  WfhdTQw  from  fhe  Golcsboro  City  Schcols  Syuem  to  Afrend  Indepencsnt 
Schools"  by  Supt.  James  A.  Buie.  Enrollment  figures  co  not  Include  special 
education  students  from  the  Goldsboro  area  who  attend  classes  In  the  Goldsboro 
Schools. 
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number  and  percenfage  of  white  and  black*sfudenfs  5n  fhe  Goldsboro  Cil") 
School  system  from  l?64"65. 

The  flight  of  white  students  from  the  public  schools  remains  a  difficult 
reality  in  Goldsboro,  and  its  history  is  revealing.   Between  1962  and  1965, 
only  33  black  students  had  enrolled  in  the  white  schools  of  Goldsboro.  The 
cdoprion  of  freedom  of  choice  plans  resulted  in  152  black  students  attending 
predominantly  v/hite  schools  in  1965-6:-,  ?72  In  1966-67,  499  in  1967-68, 
and  650  djilnQ  19o8~69. 

Table  I  shows  that  from  1964-65,  the  year  immediately  prior  to  freedom 
of  choice,  to  1968-69,  the  district  lost  a  total  of  598  white  students. 
Surprisingly,  the  number  of  white  students  leaving  the  district  during 
1969-70,  the  year  when  total  desegregation  of  the  upper  grades  took  place, 
was  relatively  small,  only  75  students.   However,  during  the  next  year, 
when  all  of  the  elementary  schools  except  one  were  desegregated,  white 
student  enrollment  dropped  by  434  students.  With  the  1970-71  reorganiza^ 
tion,  660  more  white  students  left  the  system.  An  additional  drop  of  141 
students  occurred  between  May,  1972  and  September,  1972,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  white  students  leaving  the  system  between  1964  and  1972  up 
to  1,908  students.   During  the  same  years,  black  student  enrollment  did  not 
change  to  any  great  degree,  but  the  percentage  went  up. 

Where  the  white  students  went  must  be  asked.  Census  figures  which 
show  a  decrease  in  the  white  population  of  Goldsboro  and  an  increase  in 
rural  Wayne  County  provide  some  indication  that  some  of  the  white  flight 
went  to  the  county.   A  survey  conducted  by  the  Goldsboro  system  on  students 
enrolled  for  1971-72  who  did  not  report  for  1972-73  showed  that  most  of  the 
students  had  gone  to  Wayne  County  schools  or  other  school  districts.  How- 
ever, one  of  the  concomitant  effects  of  desegregation  in  Goldsboro  was  the 
organization  of  three  independent  day  schools.  Faith  Christian  Academy, 
Goldsboro  Christian  School,  and  Wayne  County  Day  School.   These  three 
schools  have  enrolled  many  whites  formerly  enrolled  in  the  Goldsboro  City 
Schools,  and  they  have  no  black  student  enrollment.  St.  Mary's  Roman 
Catholic  School,  established  over  fifty  years  ago,  experienced  an  increase 
in  white  student  enrollment  during  desegregation,  but  this  school  also  has  o 
few  black  students.   The  Buie  Study  showed  that  750  of  the  1, 107  white 
students  leaving  the  system  between  1964  and  1971  enrolled  in  these  inde" 
pendent  schools,  and  these  students  were  average  or  above  in  their  academic 
achievement  at  the  time  they  left  the  system. 

White  community  members  who  were  interviewed  frequently  talked  of 
white  flight  as  a  ma{or  problem  and  emphasized  their  own  belief  in  public 
education.   Many  of  the  whites  in  Goldsboro  supported  the  public  schools 
against  much  pressure  from  family  and  friends,  and  spoke  of  difficulties  and 
tensions  they  experienced  when  flight  from  the  system  characterized  the 
actions  of  close  friends  and  family  relations.   Desegregation  caused  social 
re-alignments  in  many  insijnces.  A  businessman  stated,  "If  you're  going  to 
stick  with  the  public  schools,  and  youVe  going      become  involved,  you'd 
better  have  a  steel  head  and  a  steel  heart,  because  you're  going  to  get  it 
from  both  sides."  One  mother  noted  that  the  absence  of  some  whites. in  the 
city  school  system  placed  a  particularly  heavy  burden  on  those  whites  left 
who  would  volunteer  their  time  to  the  schools* 
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The  loss  in  white  studenl-  enrol Iment  has  hurt  the  system's  morale  and 
financial  v/ell  being.    In  North  Carolina,  the  allocation  of  certain  state 
funds  and  most  state~al loted  teachers  Is  based  on  the  average  daily  attend- 
ance of  each  school  unit's  students.   This  has  meant  a  loss  In  state  funds  and 
tearhers  for  the  Goldsboro  system.  Whites  who  were  Interviewed  stressed 
that  the/  contlnua  to  seek  the  support  of  those  who  oppose  the  p^-blic 
sc'nool's  oollcies  by  praismc;  the  schools  when  tolHnp  to  friends,  and  trying 
ro  coi/e:t  rumors.    I»  was  I'doU  feeling  that  M;ete  was  some  inovement  back 
to  the  city  schools,  but  no  figures  bear  this  out. 

Issues  and  Concerns 

The  issues  that  emerged  during  desegregation  reflected  the  fears,  concerns 
and  doubts  that  accompany  a  change  which  redefines  the  social  structure  with' 
m  a  ma|or  institution.   Some  parents  feared  having  their  children  attend 
schools  which  were  located  In  black  neighborhoods. 

""V/ell,  first  of  all,  just  going  to  a  school  in  the  black  community 
across  town  was  upsetting.  It  was  something  you  just  had  to  get 
used  to. 

-We  just  had  never  gone  into  the  black  community  before.  The 
hard  thing  was  just  going  into  the  community  and  the  building 
itself. 

"You  have  to  change  your  attitude  if  you've  been  with  integration 
a  number  of  years,  and  have  stuck  with  it  and  still  believe  in  It. 
It's  done  a  whole  lot  to  us.    I  think  that  we've  had  to  bite  our 
lip,  and  put  on  sunglasses  and  go  places  that  we  thought  we'd  never 
enter  into.    I  was  scared  to  death  the  first  time  I  took  my  child  to 
Middle  School  and  had  to  leave  her  there  with  all  those  black 
people  I  didn't  know.   Sure  we  were  scared,  but  I'm  a  broader 
thinker,  and  I  have  a  lot  more  compassion  for  a  black  child  than 
I  did  before. 

Another  mother  also  described  her  original  distress  at  the  thought  of  sending 
her  child  to  what  had  been  an  all  black  school  prior  to  desegregation*  When 
the  school  staff  she  respected  went  to  that  school,  however,  she  sent  her 
child  with  hesitation.   When  decisions  were  later  being  made  to  close  the 
school,  she  was  one  of  the  members  of  a  lay  communications  group  fighting 
to  keep  It  open.   Her  feelings  had  thus  changed  significantly  after  desegre" 
gation  and  she  added,  "I  am  thrilled  to  death  my  children  have  stayed  in  the 
public  schools  when  family  pressures  were  saying  otherwise." 

Busing  was  also  a  concern  in  the  white  community  during  desegregation. 
A  white  parent  stated,  "I  think  people  were  bitter  all  over  town  about  having 
particularly  small  children  bused  so  far  from  home  where  formerly  they  had 
been  able  to  walk  to  school . "  Some  whites  expressed  the  view  that  black 
parents  also  did  not  like  the  busing.   No  blacks  expressed  this  view,  however • 
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Whites  olso  hod  to  odjist  to  hoving  blocks  teoch  their  children.  Two 
odministrotors  felt  thot  mony  porents  seemed  more  concerned  obout  the 
morols  ond  mores  of  individuol  stoFf  members  who  would  teoch  their 
children  thon  credentiols.    The  porents  who  were  interviewed  did  not 
express  this  os  o  present  concern,  however,  ond  stoted  thot  their  children 
hod  jil'.ed  the  block  teochers  they  hod  hod  since  desegregotion . 

D  I  in::  :!e''>e^\-9r;atIon ,  v/Iiites  also  voiced  opinions  a!:o'  5"  the  possible 
If.  r  ;e  ^-..ji.'t/  or  t:Ju'',oHa;  In        system.    One  mofi'.er  sfoted, 
"We  were  porticulorly  concerned  obout  the  lowering  of  the  educotionol 
stondords  in  the  schools  becouse  of  the  lesser  quoli'-v  educotion  the  blocks 
hod  received,  ond  obout  putting  block  children  together  with  white 
children  to  get  block  children  to  come  up.   We  were  feorful  thot  this  would 
bring  the  v/hite  children  down.  " 

This  iss'je  remoins  on  expressed  concern  omong  some  v/hite  porents  who 
were  interviewed.   However,  two  studies  conducted  on  student  ochievement 
in  Goldsboro  belie  these  feors.   One  study  meosured  the  ochievement  of 
pupils  before  ond  ofter  two  yeors  of  integrotlon.   Conducted  cooperoti vety 
by  the  city  school  district  ond  the  Deportment  of  City  ond  Regionol  Plonning, 
University  of  North  Corolino  ot  Chopel  Hill,  the  study  onolyzed  the  scores 
of  406  students  who  were  in  the  second  grode  in  Goldsboro  in  I968""69  ond 
remoined  through  the  fifth  grode.   Their  scores  on  the  Stonford  Achieve"" 
ment  Test  (1964  edition)  were  compored  with  notionol  norms  ot  five  different 
Intervols  of  time  in  their  school  life.   Students  of  both  roces  showed  obove 
overoge  growth. 

In  1968,  the  overoge  score  for  white  students  wos  five  stondord  scores 
below  the  notionol  norm  in  reoding.   At  the  end  of  the  fifth  grode,  however, 
these  students  closed  the  gop  ond  their  overoge  score  wos  slightly  obove  the 
notionol  norm  for  fifth  groders.    During  the  some  four  yeors,  block  students 
were  olso  coming  closer  to  the  notionol  norm  In  reoding,  goining  3.2  stondord 
score  points  obove  their  second  grode  overoge.   Arithmetic  scores  olso 
showed  goins,  but  ot  o  slower  rote  for  both  croups.   The  white  students 
goined  o  3.1  stondord  score  ond  the  block  students  goined  o  2.9  stondord 
score  over  the  four  yeor  period  in  mothemotics. 

A  second  study  wos  olso  longitudinol,  testing  695  children  when  they 
entered  the  second  grode  in  September,  1968  ond  ogoin  during  Morch  neor 
the  end  of  their  third  grode  yeor.    This  study  also  showed  thot,  on  the  whole, 
children  ot  oil  obility  levels  were  progressing  ot  o  very  positive  rote  of 
growth.    By  the  time  the  second  test  wos  odministered,  107  of  the  pupils 
hod  tronsferred  out  of  the  system.   Of  those  remoining,  191  fewer  pupils 
scored  ot  o  low  level,  80  more  mode  overoge  scores  thog  hod  done  so  pre*" 
viously,  ond  four  more  children  scored  high  in  reoding. 

^Report  by  Ethel  W.  Twiford,  Guidonce  Coordinotor,  Goldsboro  City 
Schools,  "The  Goldsboro  City  School  System  Reports  on  Acodemic  Progress 
in  the  Primory  Grodes  Since  Integrotion.  " 
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Far  black  parents  and  cammunity  members;  cancerns  centered  an  the  pa** 
tential  lass  af  instltutlans  and  traditians  wSich  v/ere  deeply  raafed  in  their 
hlstary  and  daily  life  In  Galdsbara. 

When  the  decline  in  the  district's  eni-allment  led  ta  the  decisian  to  clase 
the  Greenleaf  and  Virginia  Street  Schaals,  the  Narth  End  Branch  af  the 
Wayne  Actian  Graup  far  Economic  Salvency  mabilized  and  strangly  apposed 
the  clasinr  o-  Greenleaf.   While  it  was  an  aid  structure,  Greenleaf  was  the 
ce--^!-:.       "o  •.••{v     f  7  !i'o  In  U\e  blac/'  n^MC ;  i.:)ornoocl  v.!v3re  U  ■.■.■:!$  Iacat--}c, 
It  served  as  a  meeting  place  far  the  Bay  and  Girl  Scauts,  civic  graups, 
cammunity  graups  and  churches,  as  well  as  night  classes  for  adults.  Fund 
raising  sacials  and  ather  events  which  braught  peaple  together  taok  place  at 
Greenleaf. 

The  Narth  End  WAGES  branch  became  the  articulating  organ  for  blacks 
in  that  area  during  this  crisis,  but  has  played  a  lesser  role  in  schoal  affairs 
since  that  time.   Hawever,  it  has  established  adjit  educatian  programs,  pra" 
vided  summer  jabs  far  students,  and  canstructed  parks  and  playgrounds  for 
children.  When  the  black  cammunity  was  assured  that  the  facility  would  be 
available  far  all  the  activities  except  regular  schooling,  they  accepted  the 
decisian.   Taday,  such  activities  still  take  place  at  the  schoal.   A  federally 
funded  migrant  pragram  with  an  enrallment  af  165  students  aperates  aut  af 
Greenleaf  as  well  as  the  Cammunity  Develapment  Schoal  with  an  enrollment 
of  18  handicapped  students^,  ages  5"-l8.   The  City  Recreatian  Department 
and  the  Narth  End  Branch  af  WAGES  are  alsa  haused  there. 

There  was  little  white  appositlan  ta  the  closing  af  the  Virginia  Street 
Schaol  lacated  an  the  fringes  of  white  and  black  neighbarhaads,  which  is 
over  fifty  years  old.   During  the  freedam  of  choice  days,  a  small  number  af 
black  children  attended  this  schaol.   Taday,  the  building  serves  as  a  head-- 
quarters  for  WAGES,  and  houses  a  HEADSTART  Piogram  sponsored  by  WAGES 
thraugh  funding  by  CCD  Region  IV,  Atlanta,  Ge':)rgia.   Alsa,  the  black 
cangregatian  whase  church  recently  burned  is  halding  meetings  in  this  build- 
ing.  Both  structures  are  thus  currently  vital  to  daily  life  in  Goldsboro. 

A  mare  symbalic  issue  amang  blacks  when  the  upper  grade  schaols  merged 
was  the  loss  at  the  name  Dillard  for  their  high  schoal.   The  name  Goldsbaro 
Seniar  High  Schoal  was  changed  ta  Goldsbaro  High  Schaal  when  the  black 
and  white  high  schools  merged,  and  such  names  as  Dillard  and  Carver  were 
dissolved  in  the  transition.   Over  the  protests  of  blcv      ^n  the  cammunity, 
baard  members  stated  that  the  decision  to  drop  the  .>^r-  5  was  based  upon  on 
unwritten  law  in  which  schools  with  names  of  persons  ^  ^^uld  have  to  be  changed. 
Dillard  had  been  a  minister  and  well  known  black  leader  in  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

The  most  active  apposition  io  the  dissolution  of  the  high  school's  name 
came  fram  the  Galdsboro  chapter  of  the  fifteen  year  old  Greater  Dillard 
Alumni  Associatian.   An  unusually  Strang  alumni  organization,  it  is  incorpor- 
ated and  national  with  chapters  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  ond  . 
Baltimore.  Yearly,  the  organization  provides  scholarships  for  black  students 
and  gifts  ta  the  schaal .   A  ten  year  project  resulted  in  the  purchase  af  an 
organ  which  is  now  housed  in  Goldsbaro  High  School  .   Several  awards  have 
been  given  to  white  students  by  the  group  since  the  high  schools  were  desegre- 
gated. A  scoreboard  which  had  been  previously  purchased  for  Dillard  High 


School  was  sold  by  the  presenl*  School  Board  wifh  alfmni  permission,  and 
the  proceeds  were  turned  over  to  the  ph/sical  education  department  in 
the  desegregated  high  school. 

Members  of  this  group  supported  the  May  Homecoming  Queen  event 
with  five  to  six  hundred  Dillard  alumni  returning  each  year.   This  was 
contrasted  to  the  previous  white  high  school  which  had  no  organized 
olemni  group,  and  where  Homecomln'  -vas  a  much  less  significant  event* 
Fot  surJ:  a  oiO'^i-  oicanizano'*/  I'Hti  c;t:,julution  of  its  name  vJtnin  fhe 
school  system  signified  a  great  loss.   One  member  stated,  "We  realize  that 
three  years  ago  the  last  person  that  would  graduote  in  the  name  of  Dillard 
graduated^  and  there  will  be  no  more  Dillard  alumni  ^r  se.   For  this 
reason,  we  had  meetings  and  we  fought  for; the  name  of  Dillard  because  we 
felt  it  was  an  identity  we  wanted  to  hold  onto.  " 

The  most  recent  proposal  mode  to  the  Board  by  the  alumni  group  was 
that  the  building  which  housed  the  former  black  high  school  and  which 
now  bears  the  name  of  Goldsboro  Middle  School  be  given  the  name  Dillord 
Middle  School.   The  Board  considered  the  request,  but  it  was  voted  down. 
To  some  members  of  the  alumni  group,  this  decision  reflected  a  fear  causing 
a  reaction  among  the  white  community.   One  member  stated,  "We  have 
had  such  a  smooth  merger,  comparatively  speaking,  that  they  don't  want 
to  CO  anything  to  upset  the  apple  cart.   And  they  see  this  as  a  small  thing. " 
Another  felt  that  "the  basic  objection  of  doing  anything  to  bring  Dillard 
into  the  name  of  the  school  is  that  it  would  probably  make  whites  dissatisfied. 
It  would  make  some  whites  angry,  and  they  would  pull  out  of  the  school." 
While  the  district  has  not  honored  the  group's  request  for  a  school  name,  it 
has  sought  to  cooperate  with  the  strong  organization.  The  group  has  been 
allowed  to  use  any  facility  owned  by  the  schools  and  can  go  into  the  high 
school  with  applications."   The  guidance  counselors  worked  with  the  stu" 
dents  in  getting  them  filled  out.   The  teachers  worked  along  with  them, 
and  they  still  cooperate  with  us  in  that  way."  Members  of  the  alumni  group 
are  divided  In  their  present  views  obout  the  school  name,  however.  Some 
feel  it  is  a  past  issue  while  others  continue  to  feel  that  much  dissatisfaction 
lingers  among  black  community  members,  and  they  wish  to  continue  the 
fight  for  the  return  of  "Dillard"  to  Goldsboro  City  Schools. 

Desegregation  and  the  District  Staff 

Desegregation  also  called  for  adjustments  among  block  and  white  staff 
members  in  the  district.    In  many  instances,  block  and  white  teachers 
were  faced  with  moving  into  buildings  located  in  neighborhoods  they  hod 
rarely  or  never  entered  and  of  teaching  children  of  a  different  race  for  the 
first  time  in  their  lives.   Principals  had  to  leave  buildings  they  hod  admini- 
stered for  years. 

Desegregation  plons  were  fully  discussed  at  staff  meetings  in  each 
school.   The  district  gave  careful  consideration  to  the  matter  of  stoff 
assignment.   Most  teochers  remained  on  their  grade  level,  but  teachers 
wishing  to  switch  a  grade  were  allowed  to  do  so  if  a  piosition  were  open. 
During  1969,  the  Goldsboro  system  hod  about  on  equal  number  of  block 
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Dnd  white  stjff.   AJmlnlslrotors  worPer!  to  civic'e  tnem  among  the  schools. 
Whfle  some  staff  members  left  the  s/stem  or  retlreo  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
orrangements,  there  wjs  no  mass  exodus.    One  factor  contributing  to  the 
lack  of  dissension  was  that  teachers  moved  to  new  s  ituations  as  a  staff 
rather  than  on  an  individual  basis.   Following  teacher  assignment,  princi" 
pels  were  reassirnecJ.    Principals  had  not  known  about  their  reassignment, 
rr  }  rr.        •^""^i'jt^?  '  nnvrn.*.;  to  leave  the  'r.f-^'^f     J/  '"-oo  worked  v/Ith. 

Hi^m.jn  relations  workshops  were  held  for  students,  teachers,  and  all 
O'*  the  administrators.   Staff  visitations  between  s'hools  took  place.  Inter" 
viewed  teachers  •  ited  the  strong  leadership  of  the  Superintendent  during 
the  desegregation  process  as  well  as  the  positive  results  of  having  all 
segments  of  the  community  involved  for  planning  purposes.    A  black  teacher 
stated,  "Groups  of  teachers,  groups  of  students,  groups  of  teachers  and 
students,  and  groups  of  parents  all  met.    It  was  an  open  communicative 
process.    Everybody  had  a  chance  to  express  himself.   Another  black  teacher 
felt  that  J  positive  theme  had  permeated  the  process  and  added,  "There 
was  so  much  faith  in  the  Superintendent  and  the  steering  committee  that 
everyone  went  into  it  with  positive  faith.  " 

Apprehension  was  felt  on  both  sides,  however.    Black  teachers  felt  they 
had  been  portrayed  os  coming  from  inferior  schools  with  inferior  materials, 
and  felt  a  responsibility  to  prove  they  could  hold  their  own  in  any  teaching 
situation.   Most  of  them  felt  that  desegregation  definitely  improved  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  expected  to  teach.   When  they  talked 
about  the  segregated  system,  they  spoke  of  extra  demands  being  made  on 
their  time,  and  never  having  such  things  as  "breaks."  One  teacher  felt 
that  the  past  two  years  in  the  desegregated  system  had  been  the  best  she 
had  had  in  twenty~five  years  of  teaching,  and  stated  there  was  more  pres" 
sure  placed  on  black  teachers  under  segregation.   A  black  middle  schot^l 
teacher  stated; 

Well,  I  think  the  black  teacher  has  had  so  many  things  to  face 
in  the  school  in  the  past.   We  had  to  accept  the  fact  that  we  had 
any  number  of  grades  to  teach  at  one  time,  4th  through  seventh 
grade.   We've  had  all  the  problems  anyone  would  be  faced  with, 
and  I  think  we  were  able  to  accept  integration  much  better  than 
the  whites,  and  are  still  accepting  it  much  better. 

Both  black  and  white  teachers  also  cited  the  inconvenience  of  "having 
to  drive  across  town"  after  reassignment.   For  some  white  teachers,  the 
inconvenience  was  coupled  with  a  fear  of  driving  through  neighborhoods 
they  had  always  viewed  as  poverty  stricken  and  as  sources  of  crime.  As 
stated  by  one  teacher,  "We  had  to  come  through  a  certain  area  that  we 
read  about  in  the  paper  as  a  place  where  all  the  shooting  and  everything 
was  happening.  You  feel  apprehensive  about  it.  You're  concerned  about 
what  you  hear.    It's  not  the  most  desirable  neighborhood."  Fear  of  these 
neighborhoods  was  no  longer  expressed  by  the  white  teachers  who  were 
interviewed  insofar  as  driving  through  them  to  get  to  school.   However,  they 
still  regarded  driving  a  distance  an  inconvenience. 

Overall,  the  preparation  during  desegregation  focused  on  facilitating 


communlcofion  ond  interocHon,    Interviews  v>  !fh  st  off  members  who  porfi- 
cipofed  In  fhe  numon  reloMons  workshops  hoc  mixed  reoctions  obouf  fhem. 
Some  felt  fhof  fhey  be  ome  repetitive.   Others  felt  they  could  only  hove 
limited  Impoct.   They  did  provide  initio!  forums  for  discussion,  however, 
ond  in  some  coses  led  to  more  meoningful  doily  interchonges.  Deport" 
mentol  meeting  s  also  provided  opportunities  for  interoction.   One  odmini- 
strator  stated: 

Deportments  had  storted  to  work  together  to  see  whot  was  being 
tought  in  eoch  of  the  high  schools,  ond  there  were  two"woy 
visitotions  within  the  deportments.   We  understood  thot  we  were 
going  to  be  working  together  sooner  or  loter.   And  the  sooner  we 
got  dov^n  to  the  business  of  getting  whot  we  were  going  to  do,  the 
better.   Now  if  there  was  ony  resentment  obout  whot  we  were 
going  to  do,  it  didn't  come  out  ot  those  meetings.    In  foct,  they 
ron  so  smoothly  thot  il"  didn't  seem  os  if  we  were  moking  o  tronsi^ 
tion.  And  the  teochers  hod  more  to  do  with  thot  then  onything 
else.   The  Superintendent's  Office  orgonized  the  meetings,  ond 
then  let  us  corry  on  ourselves.    If  it  hod  looked  os  if  they  were 
forcing  things,  it  might  not  hove  been  so  polotoble.   The  generol 
ottitude  thot  prevoiled  wos  thot  this  wos  going  to  hoppen,  ond  if 
you  didn't  wont  to  get  cought  out  there  on  o  limb,  you'd  bet^^r 
get  together.    But  they  didn't  push  it. 

Another  odministrotor  felt  deportment  meetings  hod  limited  effects  on 
how  people  reloted  to  one  onother. 

Deportment  meetings  didrftget  people  *o  intermingle.  Business 
would  be  conducted  ond  then  people  would  seporote.   Thot  first 
yeor,  there  wos  more  of  o  toleronce  between  people  thon  onything 
else.   There  wos  no  open  hostility  shown.   You  could  just  tell  how 
things  v/ere  during  lunch  breok.   The  block  teochers  would  get  to- 
gether in  the  lounge,  ond  the  white  teochers  would  get  together 
in  the  lounge,  ond  there  wos  very  little  integrotion  before  Christ^ 
mos.   Then  we  orgonized  o  bowling  teom  ond  storted  bowling  to- 
gether, ond  the  teom  storted  getting  together  ot  lunch.  Things 
started  moving  better  after  thot. 

Following  the  humon  relotions  workshops,  the  district  provided  Glosser 
Workshops,  bosed  upon  the  text.  Schools  Without  Failure.   These  workshops 
explored  teocher  philosophies,  ottitudes,  ond  techniques,  ond  allowed  for 
o  very  procticol  focus  upon  instruction.  Teochers  felt  thot  in  some  instonces 
these  workshops  olso  brought  block  ond  white  stoff  members  closer  to 
mutuol  understonding  os  they  discussed  common  concerns  and  leorned  new 
woys  of  oddressing  them  in  the  clossroom. 
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THE  STUDENTS  OF  GOLDSBORO 


The  d/nomics  of  desegregoHon  in  Goldsboro  involved  purposeful 
sfrofegies  for  generoting  support  omong  community  ond  stoff  members,  bet 
in  the  finol  onolysis,  the  students  of  Goldsboro  must  be  viewed  os  the 
centre!  ch'^rocters  in  the  tronsition  from  segregofion  to  desegregation. 

immediotely  prior  to  desegregofion^  most  did  not,  ond  must  be  viev/ed  os 
the  recipients  of  the  chonge  rother  thon  octive  porticiponts  in  its  formu^ 
lotion.   For  mony  of  them,  the  chonges  were  occompanied  by  onxieties, 
doubts,  ond  hostilities  thot  hod  been  spowned  during  yeors  of  seporotion. 

Forty  block  ond  white  students  were  interviewed  seporotely  In  smoll 
groups  by  the  reseorch  teom.   These  students  were  from  Goldsboro  Middle 
School  North  ond  both  of  the  high  school  buildings,  and  represented  o 
wide  ronge  of  ocodemic  ochievement  ond  success  in  the  school  system. 
The  interviews  provided  mony  insights  into  the  Issues  thot  concerned 
students  os  o  result  of  desegregotion.    Block  students  soid  they  hod  hod 
mixed  feelings  obout  the  dismontling  of  their  block  schools  prior  to  de" 
segregation.   While  their  porents  spoke  to  them  of  better  educotlonol 
opportunities  with  desegregotion,  the  students  themselves  were  concerned 
obout  the  stotus  they  would  hove  in  the  newly  merged  schools.   A  few  of 
them  who  hod  attended  Goldsboro  Junior  High  School  under  the  freedom  of 
choice  plon  spoke  of  having  felt  shunned  by  their  white  clossmotes  ot  thot 
time.   One  girl  stoted,  "Before  I  come  to  this  school,  I  wos  ot  Goldsboro 
Junior  High,  ond  there  were  only  two  blocks  in  my  clossroom,  ond  we 
felt  totolly  outcost.   We  were  ollowed  to  portcipote,  but  they  kind  of 
shunned  us  owoy.   But  when  the  schools  become  integroted,  those  people 
who  hod  shunned  us  owoy  begon  to  try  to  be  my  friends.   You  could  just 
tell  the  difference.  " 

Block  students'  moin  feor  focussed  on  their  obility  to  ochieve  in  o 
desegre^oted  school.   Block  teachers  in  the  segregoted  schools  generolly 
impressed  upon  them  the  need  to  "odjust"  ond  to  leorn  how  to  get  olong 
with  white  students.   Some  teochers  gove  the  block  students  irhe  Impression 
thot  white  students  were  smorter  thon  blocks.   Three  of  the  black  students 
mode  the  following  comments. 

We  were  expecting  them  to  be  geniuses.  You  know,  we  were  told 
thot  when  the  white  kids  come  to  closs,  we  shouldn't  say  onything, 
|ust  work.   But  they  con  be  just  os  dumb  as  onyone  else.   Just  as 
dumb  ond  just  os  mtich  trouble. 

Just  before  the  schools  were  integroted,  I  wos  in  the  sixth  grode. 
And  the  next  yeor,  the  school  was  going  to  be  integroted.   So  the 
teocher  used  to  tell  us  *y*oll  better  come  on  ond  get  on  the  boll 
becouse  you  don't  wont  those  white  kids  to  be  showing  you  up/ 
like  the  white  kids  were  so  smprt,  you  know.   And  like  we  were  so 
dumb. 
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They  were  always  saying  that  white  kids  were  smart  because  they 
had  better  facilities,  mare  baaks,  and  everything. 

When  bictk  students  campared  their  experiences  In  -he  desegregated 
setting  to  thase  in  the  all  black  schaals,  mast  of  rhem  seated  that  they 
had  felt  mare  camfartable  in  the  all  black  schaais.    Much  af  this  had  ta 
do  with  the  sense  of  recognition  ond  ottentlon  they  hod  recel  ed  from  the 
rec-::-e:6 .    T'lO  '  ^"^_:'^'ial  i  -  feU  ihor         hod  round  It  eoslci  to  learn  be" 
cause  teochers  took  more  time  to  exploin  things  to  them  in  the  oil  block 
schools.   One  boy  st&ted,  "Even  if  block  kids  ore  smort  ond  come  to 
integrated  schools,  they  still  need  teochers  to  poy  attention  to  them." 

The  students  stoted  thot  they  felt  thot  block  teochers  in  the  formerly 
block  schools  did  not  show  fovoritlsm  toword  students  from  higher  socio! 
backgrounds.    In  contrast,  they  stated  that  in  the  desegregoted  schools 
both  block  and  white  teachers  appear  to  give  more  ottention  to  students 
whose  parents  ore  of  o  higher  social  closs,  giving  inodequote  attention  to 
students  from  poor  families.    In  their  opinion,  this  caused  mony  lower  class 
students  to  lose  interest  In  school. 

In  dealing  with  their  peers  and  with  teochers  in  the  desegregated 
setting,  block  students  continually  referred  to  the  need  for  respect.  Quite 
often  they  would  state,  "it  seems  like  oil  white  people  think  blacks  ore 
dumb.  "  They  were  also  bothered  by  instances  where  block  teachers  were 
overly  tolerant  of  white  students'  misbehavior,  and  were  treated  with  dis" 
respect  by  the  white  students.   Their  feelings  about  white  teachers  varied 
with  individual  teachers,  but  they  felt  that  some  gave  preferential  treat- 
ment to  whites. 

Most  of  the  white  students*  concerns  grew  out  of  actual  fear  of  ossoci- 
otlon  with  large  numbers  of  blacks.   Students  who  were  in  the  middle  school 
when  the  upper  grades  hod  been  desegregated  told  of  hearing  stories  about 
white  students  being  beaten  up  by  blacks  at  the  high  schools. 

/hen  we  were  in  the  eighth  grode,  every  day  we'd  hear  these 
terrible  stories  "  somebody's  getting  murdered  in  the  hall.  None 
of  this  was  ever  true,  but  it  {ust  got  blown  up  to  be«   So  we  come 
over  here  wandering  what  was  going  to  happen  to  us,  and  nothing 
ever  did.    Of  course,  we  hod  plenty  of  fighting  going  on  in  our 
own  school,  but  somehow  it  was  the  stories  that  got  to  us. 

When  total  desegregation  did  occur,  much  fighting  did  take  place  be- 
tween block  and  white  students.  White  students  spoke  to  the  interviewers 
of  block  groups  ganging  up  on  whites,  and  the  block  students  spoke  of 
white  students  ganging  up  on  block.  However,  the  fights  were  stressed  more 
by  the  white  students  who  were  interviewed.   Relaxed  tensions  and  strict 
disciplinary  measures  against  fighting  hove  greatly  reduced  the  number  of 
fighting  incidents  in  Goldsboro  schools,  however.   Both  block  and  white 
students  feel  that  very  few  fights  occur  anymore.   One  white  high  school 
student  stated  that  o  lot  of  the  fear  that  white  students  hod  at  the  time  of 
of  desegregation  was  caused  by  over"reacting  to  things.   "If  someone  in 
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the  hall  pushed  you,  if  got  to  be  rociol;  "  clolmed  one  white  student. 
Another  white  student  stoted: 

Well,  this  wos  before  everyone  knev/  eoch  other  reol  v/eM.  And 
you  know,  with  the  smorties  of  both  groups,  block  ond  white,  there's 
gonna  be  trouble  of  first  onywoy.    But  I  believe  the  mo[orit/  of 
blacK  and  whites  v/ho  caused  trouble  ore  gone  from  this  school  now. 

The  school  district  sought  to  ensure  odequote  representotion  of  both 
blocks  ond  v/hites  on  Student  Councils  or  Associotions  in  the  upper  grodes 
by  hoving  o  block  ond  white  representotive  from  eoch  homero^jm*  These 
might  serve  together  or  olternote,  depending  upon  the  school's  policy. 
Situotions  which  were  bosed  upon  open  choice  or  election  provided  some 
difficulties,   Cheerleoding  ot  the  high  school  wos  a  problem  until  o  rule 
wos  set  thot  there  would  be  six  block  ond  six  white  cheerleoders.   This  is 
interpreted  by  some  white  students  os  being  unfoir,  however,  os  th^^j  choice 
is  not  bosed  solely  upon  obility. 

At  the  formerly  white  high  school,  "Stunt  Night"  hod  been  o  trodition 
involving  originol  skits  by  the  competing  dosses.   The  first  yeor  of  desegre"" 
gotion,  it  remoined  o  neorly  o!i  white  octivity,  ond  block  students  were 
upset  becouse  whot  wos  involved  hod  not  been  exploined  to  them.  Todoy 
blocl^  ond  white  students  equolly  porticipote  in  the  competition,  ond  both 
groups  identified  the  octivity  os  on  exomple  of  when  seporotion  between 
the  roces  hod  broken  down. 

In  the  selection  of  the  Homecoming  Queen  ot  the  high  school,  nomino" 
tions  of  both  block  ond  white  condidotes  come  from  the  Student  Council 
which  hos  equol  block  ond  white  representotion.   The  totol  student  bodies 
of  both  high  school  buildings  vote  for  the  queen.   During  the  first  yeor  of 
aesegregotion,  the  Homecoming  Queen  was  block,  the  second  yeor,  white, 
ond  the  lost  two  yeors  block.  White  students  feel  thot  this  is  because  block 
students  ore  now  in  the  mojority. 

Only  two  mojor  instonces  of  conflict  were  cited  by  the  students  ofter 
desegregotion  took  ploce.   Tensions  ond  hostilities  rose  to  the  surfoce  one 
doy  ot  the  high  school  when  derogotory  stotements  obout  blacks  hod  been 
pointed  on  the  high  school  steps  the  night  before.   This  coused  a  wolkout 
by  some  of  the  block  students  ond  some  fighting  omong  students.  Tempers 
colmed  ofter  o  doy,  however. 

The  other  incident  occurred  when  the  white  Bor    Director  wos  attocked 
by  block  students  (reportedly  not  students  in  the  Goldsboro  system)  ot  o  night 
footboll  gome.   Although  block  students  from  the  Bond  come  to  his  rescue, 
the  incident  touched  off  fighting  ot  thegume,  ond  some  groups  of  block  stu"" 
dents  coused  disturbonces  in  the  town.   The  School  Bo ord  considered  sus~ 
pending  oil  night  gomes.   However,  block  students  oppeored  before  the 
Boord  with  the  ossuronce  thot  no  such  disturbonces  would  occur  agoin,  ond 
thot  problems  would  be  resolved  peocefully  in  the  future.   Becouse  of  their 
oppeoronce,  night  gomes  were  not  suspended,  but  stricter  regulotions  were 
imposed . 

These  instonces  briefly  provide  some  insight  into  the  noture  of  student 
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concerns  os  fhey  come  togefher  In  o  desegregoted  setting.   Altho'jgh  the 
doto  which  ho5  been  presented  Is  not  exhoustlve,  it  should  provide  o 
brood  sketch  of  the  Goldsboro  CIt/  School  system  os  It  moved  through 
o  difficult  period  of  chonge.   A  fuller  description  of  student  interoctlon 
ond  ottitudes  ofter  desegregotion  will  be  presented  In  Porf  III. 
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SCHOOL  AND  STAFF  RACIAL  BALANCE 


By  September,  1972,  desegregation  had  been  achieved  in  all  Goldsboro 
school^  and  the  district  was  ready  to  address  itself  to  the  challenge  of  pro" 
vidlng  quality  education  in  these  schools.-  While  statistics  alone  cannot 
reflect  the  quality  of  education  or  interaction  in  a  desegregated  sett:  ig, 
tney  i'o  r-^-vv/cl  o  c'rsh'ict's  InlM::!  e'^foi  l's  to  achieve  racial  balance,  end 
they  provide  some  indications  of  the  possibilities  for  equal  status  in  such 
settings.   Table  2  shows  the  statistical  results  of  the  district's  reorganiza" 
tion  in  terms  of  the  number  and  percentages  of  black  and  white  students 
and  teachers  in  each  of  the  district  schools,  and  the  number  of  black  or 
white  administrators  in  each  school.   (See  Table  2  next  page.) 

In  light  of  the  district  student  ratio  of  59%  black  and  41%  white. 
Table  2  shows  that  each  school  closely  approximates  this  ratio,  and  is  thus 
racially  balanced.   The  largest  differences  are  in  the  William  Street  and 
Edgewood  Schools  where  there  are  6%  differences  from  the  district  ratio. 

Staffing  patterns  also  show  an  almost  equal  number  of  whites  and  blacks 
in  most  schools,  and  administrative  positions  have  been  equally  distributed 
among  blacks  and  whites.   At  the  central  office  level,  the  Superintendent 
is  white  and  there  are  two  Assistant  Superintende»its,  one  white  and  one 
black.   The  Guidance  Director  is  black,  and  the  audio  visual  coordinator 
and  Title  I  Director  are  white.   The  district's  Follow  Through  Program  is 
staffed  by  seven  teochers,  three  black  and  four  white.   The  present  Board 
has  four  whites  and  three  blacks.   This  Board  is  appointed  by  the  Count/ 
Board,  but  the  nominations  of  the  Superintendent  have  never  been  questioned. 
It  is  probable  that  in  the  near  future,  the  Goldsboro  Board  of  Education 
will  be  elected  by  vote  rather  than  appointed.   Some  blacks  feel  that 
changing  to  an  elected  Board  is  a  white  strategy.   One  business  man  stated: 

They  sold  us  the  idea  of  having  an  elected  Board — choose  your  own 
man — but  you  need  money  to  get  votes  and  most  blacks  will  have  to 
depend  on  white  money.   And  if  they  put  up  the  mcfiey,  they'll 
dictate  the  program.    It's  just  not  as  glossy  as  it  loo^  s  to  have  an 
elected  board. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS 

Figures  of  the  racial  breakdown  of  all  classes  at  the  elementary  level 
show  no  white  or  all  black  classes,  and  except  for  a  few  instances,  classes 
reflect  the  total  school  ratios.    In  terms  of  numbers,  students  are  thus  pro* 
vided  with  ample  opportunities  to  interact  in  their  classes  with  members  of 
a  different  race.  The  fifteen  educable  and  two  trainable  special  education 
classes  are  predominantly  black,  and  two  of  them  ore  all  black.   The  district 
provides  speech  therapy  services,  guidance  services,  health  services,  as  well 
as  psychological  and  social  services. 

Reading  specialists  ana  teacher  assistants  are  utilized  in  the  elementary 
grades  to  assist  teachers  in  giving  moire  Individual  help  to  students.  The 
teacher  assistants  are  an  integrated  group   and  in  most  cases  a  teacher  will 
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STUDENT  AND  STAFF  RACIAL  COMPOSITION  IN 
GOLDSBORO  CITV  SCHOOLS 
1972-73* 


Sfudenfrs 

Number  Percenfage 
B      V/        B  W 


Teqchers 

Number  Percentaga 
B     W         B  W 


Adrntnistrotors 

Number 
B  W 


School 


William  Street 

634  339 

65 

35 

17 

15 

53 

47 

0 

I 

Edgewood 

183  163 

53 

47 

6 

7 

46 

54 

I 

0 

Walnuf  Street 

160  100 

ox 

38 

4 

5 

44 

56 

I 

0 

Eost  End 

.  224  150 

54 

46 

10 

9 

54 

46 

0 

1 

School  Streef 

362  220 

62 

39 

8 

TO 

44 

56 

0 

I 

Go!dsboro  Middle 
School  South 

452  352 

56 

44 

18 

13 

59 

41 

I 

I 

Goldsboro  Middle 
School  North 

496  358 

58 

42 

14 

18 

43 

57 

I 

1 

Goldsboro  High 
School  West 

351  236 

60 

40 

10 

12 

45 

55 

0 

I 

Goldsboro  High 
School  Eosf 

929  720 

56 

44 

22 

28 

44 

56 

2 

I 

Totols 

3792  2637 

59 

41 

109  117 

48 

52 

•  Tlia  above  figures  represent  a  total  student  enrollment  of  6429.  Not  included 
ore  140  special  educotion  students  from  the  Goldsboro  creo,  most  of  whom  ore  black. 
They  bring  the  xystem  wide  enrollment  up  to  6569. 
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have  an  assistant  of  o  different  roce .   Twenty-one  Follow  Through  dosses 
provide  speclol  prooroms  to  meet  individuol  student  needs.  Diognostic 
testing  In  reoding  ond  mothematics  occurs  for  grodes  three,  four,  and 
five  during  the  second  week  of  school,  and  teochers  use  results  to  individ- 
ualize instruction  for  the  students.   Reading  reodiness  tests  are  given  to 
Gotdsbor    first  groders  during  the  fall,  and  third  and  fourth  groders  toke 
ochieveme  ^  tests  in  mathematics  ond  reading  during  the  spring. 

cr:\  sox  ore  t-aken  \n\o  ccnsidcrotion  v;hen  students  ere  ossigr:eo* 
to  eiemen tory  ciosses,  so  that  they  ore  bolcnced  In  these  respects.  Classes 
ore  grouped  heterogeneously  in  terms  of  ability,  but  teachers  regroup 
homogeneously  within  their  classes  for  reading  and  mathemotics.   Both  black 
and  white  teachers  state  that  regrouping  results  in  segregated  potterns. 

No  porticulor  groupings  are  used  for  social  studies  or  art  ond  music 
which  :3re  tought  by  regulor  teachers.    It  is  the  policy  of  the  district  to  have 
students  olternote  between  block  and  white  teachers.   In  some  instances,  two 
teochers  oparote  os  o  team,  ond  in  these  cases,  one  is  usuolly  block  ond  one 
is  white. 

Recent  Glosser  workshops  have  focussed  much  effort  on  instructionol 
techniques  for  students  with  divergent  abilities •    In  the  elementary  classes 
which  were  observed,  instruction  varied  greatly,  but  methods  were  reloted 
to  individuolization  ond  continuous  progress  techniques.   Modified  teom 
teoching  ond  smoll  group  activities  appeared  to  be  chorocteristic  methods. 
Advonced  classes  are  provided  for  gifted  students,  and  crafts  classes  for 
underachievers.   These  ciosses  ore  rociolly  mixed. 

In  the  observed  classes,  whether  student  seating  was  prescribed  by  the 
teacher  or  by  free  choice,  students  were  in  racially  mixed  groups.  Friendly 
interaction  between  black  ond  white  students  was  observed  in  classrooms 
and  on  ploygrounds.   Both  black  ond  white  teachers  also  spoke  of  friend- 
ships and  home  visits  among  black  and  white  children.   Classrooms  were 
attractive  with  corpeted  interest  areas  in  many  coses,  rich  with  a  voriety  of 
moteriols.   Reading  labs  were  well  equipped  and  were  comfortobly  arranged 
to  provide  o  pleosont  otmosphere 

Both  block  ond  white  teachers  spoke  of  their  difficulties  in  teaching 
students  with  v/idely  ranging  needs  and  abilities.   Many  of  the  children 
having  the  most  difficulty  ore  black,  and  teachers  cited  the  poor  back- 
grounds of  these  students  cs  a  major  factor  in  their  academic  problems. 
Some  felt  the  district's  Follow  Through  Program  was  helpful,  but  most 
teachers  indicated  that  somehow  more  had  to  be  done  throughout  the  ele- 
mentary years.  With  classes  that  average  thirty  to  thirty-five  students, 
teachers  felt  they  weren't  able  to  spend  enough  time  with  children  who  need- 
ed much  daily  help  in  the  classroom.  While  aides  assist  teachers  in  many 
classes,  fhe  burcien  of  instruction  falls  on  the  teacher.  Although  the  teach- 
ers appear  to  be  c^timistic  about  the  children  they  teach,  some  expressed 
frustration  at  the  c  ow  progress  of  some  students. 

What  was  "rJcing  in  the  elementary  program  in  Goldsboro  was  o 

planned  end  ccn;.^  ^nt  integration  of  multi-ethnic  topics  into  the  curriculum. 
While  some  basal  texts  have  pictures  portraying  different  ethnic  groups,  black 
teachers  felt  that  their  stories  abouf  black  families  are  highly  contrived,  and 
black  children  cannot  ide^^tify  with  them.   Pictures  and  posters  on  bulletins 
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and  v/alls  in  some  classrooms  reflecfed  a  concern  for  efhnictfy,  but  a 
variety  of  multl-ethnlc  materials  does  not  exist;  and  conscious  efforts  are 
not  being  made  to  initiate  change  in  this  area. 

CLASSROOM  DESEGREGATION  AND  STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 
IN  THE  UPPER  GRADES 

In  this  study,  classroom  desegregation  in  the  upper  grades  is  examined 
as  a  factor  which  reveals  academic  status  positions  between  black  and 
white  students  in  Serms  of  the  levels  of  classes  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
Also  revealed  is  the  extent  to  which  possibilities  for  classroom  interaction 
between  blacks  and  whites  exist  as  reflected  in  the  racial  balance  of  such 
classrooms. 

Goldsboro  Middle  School  North 

At  Goldsboro  Middle  School  North,  59%  of  the  students  are  black  and 
41%  white.   Students  are  grouped  homogeneously  according  to  test  scores 
and  teacher  recommendations.    In  mathematics  and  language  arts,  this 
results  in  four  coded  groupings:  G""high,  M"middle,  S-low,  C""very  low. 
Social  studies  and  science  break  down  into  two  grouping  levels.   The  effects 
of  grouping  on  classroom  racial  balance  for  students  in  the  eighth  grade  are 
illustrated  in  Tables  3~6.   Table  3  shows  that  the  highest  percentages  of 
black  students  in  the  language  arts  area  are  in  the  iow  and  very  low  group- 
ings.  Conversely,  the  mafority  of  the  white  students  are  in  the  middle  to 
high  academic  groupings. 

The  picture  is  similar  for  the  8th  grade  mathematics  classes  at  Goldsboro 
Middle  School  North.   The  majority  of  the  black  students  are  in  low  and 
very  low  homogeneous  groupings  while  the  highest  percentages  of  white 
students  can  be  found  In  the  middle  to  high  level  classes.   Table  4  shows 
the  breakdown  for  each  of  the  mathematics  classes* 

Social  studies  and  science  classes  break  down  into  two  levels:  high- 
middle  and  low.  While  black  students  are  certainly  represented  in  the 
upper  level  classes,  the  largest  percentages  of  black  students  In  both 
social  studies  and  science  are  found  in  the  lower  level  classes.  Tables  5 
and  6  illustrate  the  ratios. for  each  of  the  social  studies  and  science  classes. 

Physical  education  classes  are  balanced  at  Middle  School  North  os  well 
as  Beginning  Bond  and  Advanced  Band  classes.  One  hundred  dnd  five  black 
students  and  eighty-eight  white  students  are  enrolled  in  the  band.  Interviews 
with  white  parents  revealed  that  there  has  been  a  cpnscibus  effort  by  whites 
to  integrate  the  band  at  this  level  so  that  the  present  situatipr)  oiF  o  nearly 
all  black  high  school  band  will  be  changed  in  the  very  hear  future.  Close 
to  80%  of  the  students  have  elected  to  take  a  career  education  course 
offered  at  the  middle  school^  and  these  classes  are  raciql|/^^ 

An  intramural  program  exists  at  the  schdor  for  Bpy^  d  but  stu- 

dents who  participate  in  it  are  predominantly  black.;  The^^^s^ 


TABLE  3 


Goicfsboro  Middle  School  North 

Eighrh  Grade  Lancucge  Arts  Classes 
1972-73 


Class 

No.  of 

No.  of 

%of 

VYnires 

DiaCKS 

Total 

Slacks 

7 

1/ 

30 

11 

41 

27 

\ 

21 

18 

39 

45 

Longuage  Arts  GM 

'  l8 

16 

34 

•••  AO 

18 

17 

.—  35 

•  49 

15 

20 

35 

59 

14 

19 

33 

60 

4 

y 

13 

70 

Longtioga  Arts  S 

a 

22 

30 

73 

6 

18 

 24 

 ^75  

6 

.  20 

26 

77 

6 

21 

27 

78 

5 

22 

27 

81  . 

4 

19 

23 

83 

4 

23 

27 

85 

Languoge  Arts  C 

7 

13 

•  2a  • 

65 

4 

19 

23 

83 

Keoding  3 

o 
y 

19 

22 

59 

A 

15 

19 

'79 

3 

13 

16 

81 

0 

16 

16 

100 

Reoding  lab 

3 

7 

10 

70 

3 

8 

11 

73 

3 

8 

11 

73 

3 

9 

12 

75 

2 

9 

11 

82 

2 

9 

11 

82 

2 

10 

12 

83 

2 

11 

13 

.  85 

2 

11 

13 

85 

7 

8 

88 

9 

10 

90 

9 

10 

90 

10 

11 

91 

11 

12 

92 

'  0 

to 

10 

100 

G  •  High     M  •  Middle 

S-  Low 

C  -  Very  lew 

463 
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TABLE  4 


Golcfsboro  .M?ccle  Schod  NcrrS 
Eighfh  Grcce  Ma^hemarics  Classes 
1972-73 


Cass 

Noi  of 

No.  or 

Tofol 

(O  Or 

Whites 

BIgcks 

Blacks 

Mathematics  G 

31 

3 

34 

9 

34 

6 

40 

15 

jViQineniarics  orvj 

1  w 

36 

44 

Mafhematics  M 

21 

14 

35 

40 

19 

15 

34 

44 

18 

17 

35 

49 

18 

18 

36 

50 

17 

19 

36 

52 

Mathematics  S 

9 

21 

30 

70 

9 

23 

32 

72 

8 

23 

31 

74 

8 

24 

32 

75 

6 

23 

29 

.  s  79 

7 

26 

33 

7? 

Mathematics  C 

8 

23 

31 

74 

7 

25 

32 

74 

7 

25 

32 

78 

6 

25 

31 

81 

G  -  High     M  -  MiddJe 

S-Low 

C  -  Veiy  Low 
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TABLE  5 


GoMsboro  Middle  School  North 
Eighth  Grade  Social  Studies  Cloues 
1972-73 


CIq:s 

No.  of 
Whites 

No.  of 
Blacks  ' 

Total 

%of 
Blacks 

Social  Studies  GM 

21 

2 

23 

9 

22 

15 

37 

41 

21 

16 

37 

43 

19 

15 

34 

44 

19 

15 

34 

44 

* 

19 

\& 

35 

46 

15 

15 

30 

50 

1 

18 

18 

36 

50 

17 

19 

36 

53 

12 

18 

30 

60 

Social  Studies  S 

3 

23 

26 

64 

8 

24 

32 

75 

6 

26 

32 

81  ■ 

6 

26 

32 

81 

6 

26 

32 

81 

5 

24 

29 

83 

4 

28 

32 

88 

GM  -  Middle-High       S  -  Low 
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TABLE  6 


Goldsbofo  Middle  School  Norrh 
Eighth  Grade  Science  Glosses 
1772-73 


Clots 

No.  of 

Wfiitei 

No.  of 

Blacks 

Tofol 

%of 
Blocks 

Science  GM 

25 

2 

27 

7 

25 

3 

28 

11 

13 

2 

15 

13 

19 

6 

25 

24 

22 

8 

30 

27 

25 

12 

37 

32 

i 

18 

9  . 

27 

33 

13 

22 

35 

63 

9 

25 

34 

74 

Science  S 

9 

23 

32 

72 

8 

22 

30 

73 

6 

.24 

30 

80 

6 

26 

32 

81 

4 

27 

31 

87 

3 

28 

31 

90 

2 

29 

31 

94 

GM  -  Middle-High 

S  -  Low 

former  Dlllard  High  School  ond  '   located  In  a  black  community.  White 
students  are  bused  in,  and  teachers  and  administrators  felt  that  the  lack  of 
white  participation  in  after"schaol  sport  activities  is  the  necessity  for 
parents  to  pick  the  students  up  after  school.   This  view  was  also  expressed 
by  white  students  who  spoke  with  some  regret  of  the  transportation  problem. 
One  boy  stated: 

I  lo:,r  our  ir.  aFfer~sci*.ool  octiviHes  cause  I  live  six  miles  from 
here,  and  I  have  to  ride  a  bus.   And  usually  my  mother  doesn't 
come  pick  me  up  unless  I  stay  after  school  for  something.   So  I 
miss  all  the  intramural  sports  that  are  held  after  school. 

When  walking  through  the  halls  of  Goldsboro  Middle  School  North, 
one  gets  a  definite  impression  of  the  separation  of  the  races.   A  corridor 
separating  tv,/o  wings  serves  as  a  gathering  place  for  black  studenirs,  and 
outside  the  building  during  lunch  periods  students  gather  in  groups  that  are 
almost  all  white  or  all  black.    In  the  cafeteria,  students  sit  with  their  own 
race  except  for  a  few  individuals.    Ethnic  groups  also  fell  into  sections  of 
the  cafeteria  so  that  one  side  and  along  the  back  was  black,  and  the 
front  and  the  other  side  was  v/hite.   Students  pointed  this  fact  out  and  stated 
that  blacks  and  whites  almost  never  mingled  at  lunch.   They  didn't  fee- 
that  this  was  due  to  any  open  hostility,  however.   One  white  student  stated: 

l*m  friends  with  a  lot  of  block  people,  but  my  best  friends  ore 
white,  and  usually  you  wontj^o  sit  with  them  and  talk  with  them 
while  you  eat  lunch.    It's  not  a  conscious  thing  about  -  hey  I 
wont  to  sit  with  him,  he's  white,  you  know.    It's  'I  wanna  sit  with 
this  guy  because  he's  my  triend'. 

Both  the  block  and  v^hite  students  who  were  interviewed  spoke  of  inter" 
racial  friendships  they  hod  with  particular  individuals,  but  rcrely  were  these 
Friendships  continued  after  school  hours.   Some  of  the  whites  felt  that  their 
block  friends  behaved  differently  when  they  were  in  a  group  with  blacks. 

We  don't  have  any  trouble  except  when  she  gets  with  her  friends 
and  they  don't  like  her  being  around  a  white  girl.  We  get  along 
real  well  when  we're  by  ourselves.   She  tells  me  her  problems.  I 
think  she  trusts  me  more  than  some  of  her  block  friends. 

When  he's  around  me,  he's  real  nice,  but  when  he's  with  his  friends, 
he's  different.   Tf's  strange. 

The  block  students  at  the  Middle  School  felt  that  whites  in  a  group  give 
the  impression  of  ignoring  blacks. 

There  is  not  much  mixing  between  the  white  students  and  blocks 
because  most  of  them  don't  wont  to  hove  anything  to  do  with  you» 
They  think  they  ore  bettpr  than  you  are. 
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HomeHmes  if  you  ore  a  friend  of  a  white  girl,       •  you  spenk  io 
i-hem,  scrieMmes  they  will  speok  to  you  and  somefl^*  '     ey  won't. 

^Kr.:ri'  for  Intramurals,  there  are  no  after^sr         -rtivitJes.  Black 
studonrs        this  wos  because  white  students  w<     ;  ^'t  come  due  to  trons*" 
portatlc;]  oroblems.   There  is  a  Student  Counc*       rh  two  representatives 
fron  each  homeroori,  one  black  ond  one  white,     ho  serve  alternate 
s^'^^ii.-/::  i.    I'-e  ■z:'^re3ontor?ves  sleet  o  oreslHent  cocii  5e:.«c»5i'er.  D'.;rInC; 
th  i  ',V77  '73  school  year,  the  president  had  '  een  white  ihe  first  semester, 
and  one  of  hJs  best  friends,     b!ad<   tud(  n^:,  was  elected  president  the 
second  semester.  " 

Tha  students  did  not  f^el  that  school  r^ctivities  brought  them  together 
v/ith  the  exception  of  a  stocking  drive  ;?  Christmas  where  they  described 
great  participation  by  all  students^  black  and  white.   Th^  whites  also  indi- 
cated that  they  felt  less  secure  around  blacks  as  they  got  older,  especially 
if  they  were  threatened.  They  added,  however,  that  they  thought  that 
blacks  and  whites  who  start  going  to  schor'  ^oqethe;'  rom  the  first  grade  are 
much  better  off.    'We  were  just  thrown  r.   All  of  a  sudden,  go  to 

schc?3i  together.  We'll  bus  you  eight  r  i  you  go  to  school  together.  " 

?n  a  separate  section  of  the  Middle  ,  three  teachers  operate  as  a 

team  with  94  students  divided  into  top,  middle,  and  bottom  groups.  The 
dosses  rreef"      three  spacious,  open,  carpeted  rooms:  one  for  mathematics 
ond  scienc'v      o  for  language  arts,  and  the  third  for  social  studies.  The 
rooms  a\i  ractive,  and  the  atmosphere  seems  relaxed.   Students  sit 

vvhere  the/  •  .    at  tables  arranged  around  the  room.   They  are  assigned  to 
groups  an  the  basis  of  performance  on  achievement  tests  and  teacher 
recommendations.   During  a  visit  to  the  rooms,  an  interviewer  noted  thai- 
students,  far  the  most  part  sat  with  students  of  their  own  ethnic  group.  There 
were  many  instances  of  friendly  interaction  between  black  and  white  students, 
however. 

Data  on  student  ratios  in  the  classrooms  of  Goldsboro  Middle  School 
North  reveal  some  degree  of  segregaj^ion  in  academic  subjects  where  the 
rnajorlty  of  the  black  students  are  assigned  to  lower  level  classes.  Equal 
status  relationships  in  terms  of  academic  assignment  is  not  yet  a  reality,  and 
this  has  an  effect  upon  the  nature  of  relationships  and  attitudes  that  develop. 
Many  staff  members  are  aware  of  this  problem.   Equally  lacking,  however, 
is  a  curriculum  conceptualized  to  help  erase  myths  and  provide  an  initial 
basis  for  recognizing    the  nature  of  the  black  experience  in  the  United  States. 
Neither  black  nor  white  students  at  Goldsboro  Middle  School  North  could 
talk  about  anything  they  had  learned  in  the  classroom  about  the  black 
experience  or  the  contributions  of  blacks  as  a  consistent  part  of  history. 
One  white  student  felt  that  black  students  didn't  like  it  if  you  talked  about 
blacks.   Another  white  student  said: 

I  don^t  remember  tqHtrng  about  anything.  We  didn't  observe  anything 
gbout  black  History  Week;  I  wouldn't  have  knov/n  it  existed  unless 
I  had  already  known.   There  isn't  any  emphasis  at  all.  We  just 
study  North  Carolina.  j  fxch 
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TABLE  7 


Goldsboro  Hv^h  School  \Ve3^ 
Ninth  Grodc  English  Classes 
Iv 71-73 


CIo» 

Mrs 

(NO.  0" 

iNo.  or 

Total 

>o  or 
Blocks 

English 

27 

9 

36 

25 

20 

8 

28 

29 

19 

16 

35 

46 

18 

16 

34 

47 

16 

15 

31 

48 

16 

15 

31 

48 

9 

9 

18 

50 

m 

T6 

16 

32 

50 

W 

17 

32 

53 

1! 

23 

34 

68 

10 

21 

31 

68 

8 

19 

27 

70 

9 

23 

32 

72 

7 

no 

27 

74  . 

9 

26 

35 

74  ' 

8 

25 

33 

76 

7 

24 

31 

77 

3 

15 

80 

i 

5 

,*  21 

26 

81 

0 

14 

14 

100 

Reociing 

4 

17 

21 

81 

5 

22 

37 

81 
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Stoff  members  told  the  Interviewers  thot  a  orescribed  stote  curriculum 
existed  !n  sociol  studies.    In  7th  grode,  Afiica^  Aslo^  ond  the  Pacific 
Islonds  ore  covered.    North  Corolino,  ond  the  United  Stotes  heritoge  is 
covered  in  the  eighth  grade.   Some  stoff  members  seemed  to  feel  thot  the 
use  of  o  prescribed  curriculum  excluded  the  oossibi lities  for  considering 
elements  of  block  history.    The  school  librory  of  9,000  volumes  Is  olso 
lockinn  in  books  v/hlch  relate  to  the  block  f/perlence .    The  library  con^ 
Icn.'i  I'.';  l<2^:o  He;  irage  Lio  c./  Collecfio:'.  about  t»velve  bool-;$  on 
block  history,  o  fev/  biogrophies,  ond  o  series  of  booklets  focusing  on  true 
stories  >f  blocks  in  vorious  coreers.   The  librorion  stoted  thot  neither 
teochers  nor  students  used  the  books  thot  v/ere  ovoiloble,  ond  her  requests 
to  teo   )ers  for  suggestions  got  no  responses. 

The  doto  presented  indicotes  some  oreos  for  concern  ot  Goldsboro  Middle 
School  North.   One  hos  to  remember,  hov^ever,  hov/  for  this  school  hos 
come  in  its  efforts  to  ochieve  desegregotion  ond  to  recognize  the  needs  of 
both  black  ond  white  students.    Nevertheless,  the  tosks  thot  nov;  exist  ore 
equolly  os  difficult  os  those  which  set  the  present  situotion  in  motion. 

Goldsboro  High  Sch:^o|  Eost  ond  West 

English  dosses  are  not  rigidly  grouped  for  ninth  groders  ot  Goldsboro 
High  School  West.   Students  toking  Lotin  ond  French  end  up  in  the  some 
dosses  due  to  scheduling,  however,  ond  only  15  of  the  87  students  elect" 
ing  o  foreign  longuoge  ore  block.   Toble  7  shows  thot  the  clossroom  breok- 
down  of  blocks  ond  whites  in  ninth  grode  English  dosses  vories  considerobly* 
One  doss  is  totolly  block,  ond  the  reoding  dosses  ore  predominontly 
block. 

The  English  progrom  ot  Goldsboro  High  School  Eost  consists  of  many 
nme"week  elective  courses.   Levels  exist  within  this  elective  progrom, 
however,  ond  while  students  moy  select  courses  they  wont,  c  trocking  sys" 
tem  is  operoting  In  octuolity.   An  exomlnotion  of  the  r^suii's  of  5^udent 
ossfgnment  for  the  first  nine  weeks  of  the  I972"73  ocodemic  yeor  reveaied 
obout  15  dosses  which  were  oil  or  neorly  oil  block  or  white.  Two  of  these 
dosses  were  entitled,  "Negro  Writers,  "  o  course  which  whites  hove  trodi*" 
tionolly  ovoided.   Very  little  obout  blocks  is  covered  in  other  English  offer" 
Ings,  ond  the  feocher  of  the  "Negro  Writers"  elecUve  fe\t  fhot  fhh  9-week 
elective  wos  on  Inodequote  survey  of  block  Hteroture.   InUTrviews  v/Ii^h 
teochers  r  nd  odmlnistrotors  reveoled  thol*  other  mstonces  of  sf^gregaWon  In 
English  dosses  reflected  the  foct  fhot  either  by  diolce  or  teoclies  recom*" 
mendation,  block  students  were  consistently  electing  to  toke  le$s  demondJng 
courses . 

As  would  be  expected,  mothemotics  dosses  in  the  two  high  scnnols  reflect 
)he  grouping  potterns  estoblished  ot  the  middle  schools  witl>  the  .nojority  of 
whites  in  the  more  odvonced  dosses.   Toble  8  on  p.443  illus^rofe^  tJ'ot  most 
of  the  block  students  in  the  ninth  grode  ore  in  GeneroS  Moth  cirf  ^r  w?M(e 
most  of  the  white  students  ore  in  Algebro  dosses.   Toble  9 on  p.444  reveals 
thot  while  mony  of  the  High  School  Eost  motheinutics  dosses  ore  well 
groted,  few  black  o^tuder*^  ore  found  in  Advanced  Moth  or  advorced  jf^^hra 


TABLE  8 

Goldsbcro  High  School  Wesf 
Ninth  Grcde  Marhematics  Classes 
1972-73 


Gloss 

No.  of 
y/Wtex 

Nc.  of 
Black} 

Totol 

% 

Blacks 

general  Morn 

0 

7 

i  J 

lU 

on 

07 

6 

69 

8 

71 

8 

21 

19 

72 

7 

if 

9A 

/v 

6 

18 

75 

7 

.  22 

29 

76 

3 

n 

14 

79 

5 

19 

24 

79 

5 

24 

29 

83 

0 

14 

14 

TOO 

Algebra  Preparation 

13 

13 

26 

50 

13 

15 

28 

54 

11 

17 

28 

61 

8 

16 

24 

67 

7 

18 

25 

72 

Af^ebra  1 

U 

5 

19 

26 

16 

6 

22 

27 

15 

7 

22 

28 

12 

6 

18 

33 

16 

8 

24 

33 

Algebra  lA 

17 

2 

19 

11 

16 

2 

18 

11 

Algebra  1  and  lA  use 

the  same  book,  bu^ 

lA  i$  more  occelonaterf. 
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Gotdsboro  Hig^>  School  East 
1972-73 


Gloss 

No.  of 
Wliitei 

Totfll 

%  of 
Blacks 

19 

3 

22 

14 

14 

40 

A 

21 

71 

i 

25 

7A 
/o 

5 

22 

77 

5 

28 

31 

85 

4 

26  . 

30 

87 

4 

28 

32 

88 

4 

31 

35 

8? 

G>nsunfier  Math 

6 

15 

21 

71 

Advanced  Math  A 

16 

3 

19 

16 

Advanced  Math  8 

29 

1 

• 

30 

3 

21 

5 

26 

19 

4 

12 

Algebra  1 

19 

8 

27 

30....  ^ 

18 

13 

31 

42 

• 

16 

13 

29 

45 

15 

U 

29 

48 

1 

7 

ly 

39 

50 

13 

14 

27 

52 

'  10 

18 

28 

64 

Algebro  if 

21 

3 

24 

13 

26 

6 

32 

18 

21 

7 

28 

25 

17 

6 

23 

26  i 

26 

10 

36 

28 

23 

9 

32 

28 

15 

•7 

22 

32 

Geometry 

24 

8 

32 

25 

26 

35 

26 

19 

7 

26 

27 

21 

12 

33 

36 

17 

10 

27 

37 

20 

12 

32 

44 

T  11 

10 

21 

48 

Colcutus 

11 

1 

12 

8 

ond  Calculus  dosses. 

Science  classes  ore  heterogeneously  grouped  at  \Ue  nlnfh  grade  leve! 
ond  Toble  10,  p. 446  indicotcs  \hof  fhls  results  in  clossroom  Integrotlon. 
Toble  II,  p. 447  shows  thot  ot  High  School  Host,  Biology  closses  ore  for  the 
most  port  well  bolonced  rociolly,  but  few  blocks  ore  found  in  Advonced 
Biolog/,  Chemistry,  or  Physics  courses. 

Students  ore  no\  tracked  ot  either  high  school  in  the  socio!  studies  oreo 

;ji^jr  cl'jjji,-:  I;,  o-j",}  .j-jildin^^  ::  r:  ..e\\  Ir.rjjio'cd,  Civics  end  geogropliy 
ore  offered  to  ninth  groders.  At  High  School  Eost,  o  yeor  of  U.S.  Heritoge 
IS  required  ond  o  few  electives  ore  offered.   One  of  these  electives  is 
block  history  with  two  closses  totoling  51  block  students.   This  course  is 
divided  into  top'col  sections,  the  first  being  on  Africon  Heritoge  unit. 
Condi h'ons  ond  life  styles  in  eorly  Africo  ore  explored  followed  by  the 
period  of  contoct  with  Europeons  ond  Arobs,  the  beginning  of  the  slove 
trode,  ond  on  pnolyticol  study  of  the  institution  of  slovery.   This  is  followed 
by  o  unit  entitled  "Age  of  Accommodotion"  which  covers  the  period  from 
Booker  T.  Woshington  to  the  Horlem  Renoissonce,   The  finol  unit  is  entitled 
"Block  Awoieness"  where  the  vorio  js  ospects  of  the  Cr/il  Rights  movement 
ore  studied  ond  compored  to  the  block  revolutfonory  movement.   The  teocher 
of  this  course  pointed  out  thot  very  little  obout  blocks  is  covered  in  the 
regulor  curriculum,  ond  "Block  History  mode  the  students  more  owore  of  the 
missing  links.  "  He  did  feel,  however,  thot  "there  Is  more  of  o  trend  here  to 
incorporote  more  ond  more  block  history  into    le  moinstreom,  but  teochers 
ore  not  quo!  if  led  to  do  o  good  job.  "  He  cited  o  mini -course  in  his  deport" 
ment  celled  "Fomous  Persons"  where  o  lot  of  blocks  ore  mentioned. 

The  teocher  of  the  block  history  course  stoted  thot  since  the  course  wos 
first  offered  ot  the  time  of  desegregotion,  only  four  white  students  hos  en- 
rolled.  He  odded  that  he  had  leorned  from  the  mother  of  one  o   rhese  stu- 
dents during  the  first  yeor      desegregotion  that  schoo!  odministrotors  ot 
thot  time  hod  tried  tc  discouroge  her  doughter  from  toking  the  course.  The 
teocher  odded: 

I  think  OS  for  os  block  history  is  concerned,  the  white  community, 
or  ot  le^     the  whites  of  influence  tend  to  think  of  it  os  a  voce 
history,  o  rocist  history  rother  then  an  'ntellectuo!  pursuit.   I  try 
to  instill  o  sense  of  roce  priae^  but  ct  the  some  time,  I'm  trying  to 
fill  o  void  in  Americon  History  because  our  contemporory  teachers 
ond  textbooks  just  don't  hove  it  in  there  at  oIL 

Block  students  resent  the  foct  thot  white  students  do  not  hove  to  leorn 
obour  black  history.   One  gif^  stoted: 

I  enjoy  fhs  course  becouse  it  has  mode  me  owore  of  the  things  thot 
ordinorily  I  would  never  hove  become  oWore  of  like  block  contribu" 
tors.   Whot  I  wish  is  thot  some  of  the  white  kids  would  toke  it.  |n 
the  first  of  the  yeor  we  hod  o  few  whites  in  the  closs,  ond  the  next 
doy  they  were  out.  Why?   I  don't  know.    If  the/  would  take  it, 
they  would  respect  us  more;   It  would  show  the.ii  thcr  we  hove  come 
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trode,  ond  on  anolyticol  study  of  the  institution  of  s 
by  o  unit  entitled  "Age  of  Accommodotion"  which  c 
Booker  T.  Woshington  to  the  Horlem  Renoissonce,  1 
"Block  Aworeness"  where  the  vorio  js  ospects  of  the 
ore  studied  ond  compored  to  the  block  revolutionory 
of  this  course  pointed  out  thot  very  little  obout  bjoc 
regulor  curriculum,  ond  "Block  History  mode  the  stu 
missing  links."  He  did  feel,  however,  thot  '^there  i 
incorporote  more  ond  more  block  history  into  le  ma 
ore  not  quolified  to  do  o  good  job.  "  He  cited  o  mir 
ment  celled  "Fomous  Persons"  where  o  lot  of  blocks 
The  teocher  of  the  block  history  course  stoted  th 
first  offered  ot  the  time  of  desegregofion,  only  four 
rolled.  He  odded  that  he  had  leorned  from  the  moth 
dents  during  the  first  yeor  desegregotion  that  scho 
thot  time  hod  tried  tc  discouroge  her  doughter  from  t 
teocher  odded: 

I  think  OS  for  os  block  history  is  concerned, 
or  ot  le^  the  whites  of  Influence  tend  to  thi 
history,  o  rocist  history  rother  then  on  'ntelh 
to  Instill  o  sense  of  roce  priue^  but  ct  the  sof 
fill  a  void  In  Americon  History  because  our  c 
ond  textbooks  just  don't  hove  it  in  there  cjt  a 

Black  students  resent  the  foct  thot  white  students 
obou:  black  history.   One  gifS  stoted: 

I  enjoy  tho  course  becouse  it  has  mode  me  ov 
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Goldsboro  High  SehocI  cost 
Grades  10-12  Science 
1972-73 


Class 

No.  of 

Whites 

No.  of 
Stacks 

Total 

r  of 
Blacks 

Biolog/ 

23 

i2 

18 
16 
14 
13 

n 

10 
13 

11 

7  . 

9 

9 

8 

2 

7 

6 
7 
11 
12 
15 
15 

lO 

14 
13 
17 
19 
13 
19 
19 
18 
5 
19 

29 
29 
29 
28 
29 
28 

25 
23 
30 
30 

"1 
23 
'3 
26 
7 
26 

21 
24 
38 
43 
52 
54 

56 
57 
57 
63 
65 
68 
68 
69 

71  •• 
73 

Acfvanced  Siolog/ 

21 

1 

22 

5 

Physical  Science 

13 

20 

33 

61 

Chemistry 

21 
30 
24 
14 

4 
6 
5 
9 

25 
36 
29 

23 

16 
16 
17 
39 

Physic* 

15 

0 

15 

0  • 

7 
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from  somev/here  and  we  ore  gaing  samev/here. 

One  black  student  also  complained  that  many  af  the  black  students  da 
nat  take  the  caurse  seriausly. 

The  fhinc  t'nat  sttuck  me  is  fhat  in  my  class  everyone  in  fhere  is 
'  .f-  r     I    •  i;         .JJ*!  o/ha  covirse  .    Tlv.^v  don ' I-  have  on  ^  enth-jsiasm 
aver  it.    They  just  get  in  there  and  hope  that  the  teccher  passes 
out  a  passing  grade.   And  it  is  kind  af  hard  far  me  ta  ga  in  there 
and  want  ta  da  my  best  when  the  others  ore  jusf  goofing  off.  They 
just  take  it  as  a  fifth  course,  but  octuolly  it  is  o  hord  course. 

Tables  I2,p.449  and  I3,p.449    show  that  health  and  physlcol  educotion 
classes  ore  well  integrated  for  both  boys  and  girls  of  Goldsboro  High  School 
West.   This  is  equoll;  true  at  the  East  building.   Music  octivities  ot  the 
East  building  ore  preoc  minontly  block.   The  Mixed  Chorus  hos  56  block 
students  and  13  white  students,  and  the  Touring  Choir  consists  of  69  block 
students  and  nine  white,  and  the  Chorol  Director  is  block.   After  desegre- 
gation, the  Goldsboro  High  School  Bond  become  on  oil  block  octivity 
under  the  direction  of  the  block  director  who  hod  led  the  bond  ot  Dillord. 
This  director  has  left  the  system  for  o  college  position,  however,  ond  the 
present  director  is  white.   For  the  1972-73  ocodemic  yeor,  the  roster  of 
60  bond  members  included  15  white  students.   The  Bond  hos  two  white  ond 
six  block  majorettes.   Members  of  High  School  Eost's  Dromo  Club  ond  news- 
paper staff  ore  mostly  white* 

Each  of  the  Goldsboro  High  Schools  hos  footboll,  Uasketboll,  ond  bose- 
boll  teoms,  ond  ot      .ch  of  the  schools  the  footbol  teom  is  integroted,  the 
bosketboll  teom  is  r.K^^\y  black,  ond  the  boseboll  teom  Is  white.   The  foot- 
boll  teom  hos  o  white  cooch,  the  bosketboll  teoni  o  olock  cooch,.  end  the 
boseboll  team  a  white  coach.  When  asked  obout  the  comp^sSnon  of  the 
basketball  team,  white  students  interviewed  stoted  ot  first  thot  It  wos 
simply  o  sport  for  blacks  more  than  whites.  When  pressed,  however,  they 
stated  that  some  whites  would  like  to  go  out  for  the  team,  but  it  had  been 
tco  strongly  identified  with  the  blocks.   One  student  soid, 

To  me,  and  talking  among  the  white  g^iy:.,  you  know,  we  hove  o  lot 
that  could  pic/.   But  they  feel  It's  o  block  gome.  They  let  oil  these 
blocr:  guys  r  n  around  them  with  tolk  that  bosketboll  is  o  block 
gome,  and  they  don't  go  out.   They  won't  hove  nothing  to  do  with 

it. 

Other  students  stated  ^*-at  they  ov-'ded  trying  out  for  the  team  becouse  they 
feared  they  wouldn't  play  as  well  as  the  blacks,  or  for  fecir  of  being 
"hassled"  by  the  blacks  on  the  team  or  by  their  white  peers* 

When  questioned  about  the  composition  of  the  bosebo!!  teom,  some  of 
the  block  students  also  stated  thot  some  blocks  hod  wanted  to  go  out  ''-^r 
the  tr  :^m,  but  were  ignored  ot  tryouts  ond  felt  they  would  be  left  out  of  key 
posi  .ons.   One  block  student  stoted,  "Ever  since  thi#school  hos  oeen 
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TABLE  12 


Goldsboro  Hiijn  School  V/es^ 
Girls  Ninth  Grade  Haalrh  and  Physi  cal  Education  Claues 
1972-73 


Class 

No.  of 
Whites 

No.  of 
Blacks 

Total 

y>of 
Blacks 

Kealrh  and  Physical 

13 

18 

31 

31 

Education 

M 

15 

31 

48 

M 

14 

2d 

50 

13 

16 

29 

55 

13 

18 

31 

58 

12 

2? 

34 

65 

10 

25 

35 

71 

to 

26 

36 

72 

8 

24 

32 

75 

6 

21 

27 

78 

TABLE  13 


Gofdsboro  High  School  West 
Boys  Ninth  Grade  Health  and  Physical  Education  Classes 
1972-73 


Clou 

No.  of 
Whites 

No.  of 
Blacks 

Totol 

%of 
Blacks 

Health  and  Physical 

13 

14 

27 

52 

Education 

8 

9 

17 

53 

15 

18 

33 

55- 

12 

15 

27 

56 

12 

15 

27 

56 

10 

14. 

24 

58 

8 

•12 

20 

60 

11 

18 

29 

62 

13 

23 

36 

M 

11 

20 

31 

65 

/ 
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infegrafed  fl^.ere  Hove  been  nofhing  but  whites  on  ttie  team.    I  v/ent  out 

for  boseboil  lost  year  and  they  acted  like  they  just  didn't  want  us  to  play.  " 

Both  black  and  .vhite  students  felt  that  football  was  an  experience  that 
brought  blacks  and  whites  together  on  the  field,  but  friendships  did  not 
continue  after  games.    Other  sports  which  break  down  along  racial  lines 
are  Uock  which  is  mostly  black  and  tennis  v  'uch  is  white. 

T.- -  J        ..J  r-^-    ^-^lu/al.j  Oj  cirlj  sporb.    Ci lOoMleodino  r.os  six  bijc'cs 
and  six  whites  according  to  regulation. 

At  each  of  the  high  schools.  Student  Council  representation  consists  of 
a  black  and  a  white  representative  from  each  of  the  homerooms.  The 
Council  elects  its  own  officers,  and  these  are  usually  balanced  between 
whites  and  blacks.   Class  officers  are  mostly  black,  and  white  students  feel 
that  this  reflects  the  fact  that  the  school  has  a  majority  black  population. 
When  questioned  if  they  felt  if  students  voted  along  racial  lines,  the  white 
students  felt  that  it  was  hcppenmg  less  now  than  in  the  past.   One  student 
stated,  "I  think  if  you  dor  *t  know  a  person^  you  might  do  that,  bufi"  if  you 
knov/  them  !  think  most  stjdsnts  vote  for  who  is  the  best  candidate."  The 
schocis  also  hav::  H'.'man  Relovions  Committees  with  black-white  repre- 
sentation. 

The  schools  sponsor  few  social  functions.   The  Homecoming  Dance, 
Christmas  Dance,  and  Class  Dances  are  attended  by  both  black  and  white 
students,  but  whites  don't  attend  other  dances  that  are  held. 

Seating  patterns  are  segrr gated  in  the  cafeterias  of  both  schools,  but 
there  aie  instances  where  individual  black  and  white  students  intermingle. 
Both  black  and  white  students  who  were  Interviewed  spoke  of  few  close 
friendships  with  individuals  of  a  different  race,  and  emphasized  the  separ- 
ateness  that  exists  after  school  hours.   Few  whites  had  had  black  friends  at 
their  homes,  and  most  spoke  of  the  fact  that  their  parents  would  not  approve 
of  this.   Blacks  stated  that  they  felt  that  whites  were  afraid  of  coming  Into 
their  neighborhoods. 

While  much  evidence  of  racial  separation  exists  In  the  upper  grades  of 
the  Goldsboro  schools,  it  must  be  examined  with  the  recognition  that  these 
black  and  white  students  have  been  separated  for  most  of  their  lives,  and  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  dlcfrict  had  expended  much  effort  to  bring  them  to- 
gether in  an  of     sphere  absent  frcn  conflict  and  hostility,  barriers  are  not 
easily  eliminated.   Nevertheless,  some  barriers  have  broken  down,  and  the 
frankness  that  characterizes  the  following  two  statements  by  white  students 
captures  the  realities  of  their  feelings  as  they  struggled  with  a  new  situ- 
ation. 

About  the  fifth  grade  before  we  desegregated,  I  c'dn't  know  much 
about  them,  you  know,  fust  what  I'd  heard  and  how  they  start  a  lot  - 
of  trouble  and  everything.   And  now  that  I've  been  with  them  in 
school  for  three  or  four  years,  I  con  see  that  a  lot  of  them  are  like 
I'hat.   But  there  are  also  those  who  come  to  school  to  ^earn,  and 
not  to  couse  trouble.   And  I'm  glad  I've  had  a  chonce  *5  iee  that. 

When  I  was  In  fifth  grade  ana  they  were  gonna  start  [desegregation] 
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I  /.'OS  sc':;i>?c!  on--'  ever/Mi!nn.    I  c'ldn't  wonf  to  hove  anyfhing  fo  do 
with  them.   And  then  I  learned  to  Unov/  them  better,  ond  ofter  I 
got  kicked  a  few  times  ond  storted  to  shut  my  mouth  to  them,  I  got 
along  with  them.   And  e^  ;r  since  then  I've  been  pretty  good  friends 
v/Ith  them . 

TcACnf;;<b  /  Nu  PARENTS 

At  the  elementory  level,  teochers  who  were  interviewed  spoke  often 
of  friendship  ond  Interoction  omong  stoff  members.   They  tolked  of  open 
ond  good  notured  joking  between  blocks  ond  whites,  wo  ^^Ing  closely  to"" 
gether  on  instructionol  motfers,  ond  some  ofter  school  sociolizlng.   A  sense 
of  sepc  oteness  wos  more  opporent  ot  the  upper  grode  level.   However,  this 
could  raflect  the  foct  thot  there  seemed  to  be  less  opportunity  for  ony  of 
the  teochers,  block  or  white,  to  shore  ideos  during  the  school  doy.  Only 
one  of  the  teochers  Interviewed  In  the  upper  grode  schools  spoke  of  sociol- 
izlng with  onother  stoff  member  of  o  different  roce  ofter  school  hours - 

Parefit  committees  ot  the  /orlous  schools  ore  much  less  octlve  thon  they 
were  during  the  height  of  desecjregotion  c  ctlvitles,  ond  block  representor 
tion  Is  low.    Block  porents   /ho  were  interviewed,  however,  spoke  of  their 
sotlsfoction         the  schools,  but  voiced  concern  over  the  foct  thot  so  mony 
block  studeni.  continue  to  hove  serious  ocodemic  problems  In  the  Goldsboro 
schools.    Their  continuol  emphosis  v/os  on  the  need  to  find  woys  to  norrow 
the  gop  between  white  ond  block  student  ochlevement. 

White  norents,  while  suppc   '\ng  In  philosophy  the  district's  desegrego" 
tion  efforts,  were  fronk  in  their  feelings  thot  too  much  preoccupotlon  with 
the  problems  of  block  students  fostered  a  neglect  of  the  white  student.  One 
white  porent  stoted: 

• 

I'm  more  concerned  ;  jw  thon  I  wos  before  becouse  I  thought  thot 
we  hod  the  focillties  in  the  schools  ond  the  know-how  to  moke  this 
o  workoble  situotion  ond  to  reolly  pducote  the  blocKs  for  the  better. 
But  I  personolly  am  more  concerned  becouse  mine  ore  going  backword 

Mony  white  porents  olso  expressed  concern  over  the  language  commonly  used 
by  the  block  students  which  was  quickly  picked  up  by  the  white  students. 
Some  resented  their  chlldrjn  being  exposed  to  this  languoge.   But  other 
white  porents  felt  this  wos  not  on  importont  concern.   Undercurrents  of  dis- 
content thus  exist  omono  white  porents.    But  generolly,  their  feelings  obout 
Goldsboro  schools  todoy  continue  to  reflect  positive  support. 
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One  finol  meosure  of  fhe  successes  of  desegregofion  in  Goldsboro  is 
the  extent  to  which  those  if  hos  offecfed  continue  to  believe  in  Its  odvan- 
tages.    The  folIov;ing  commentories  ore  illustrotlve  of  positive  ond  very 

oorror^rjl  outconies  of  t'^e  dlstr-r^'s  efforts,  ood  they  reflect  the  hopes  of 

I  personolly  feel  ond  have  felt  from  the  beginning  thot  our  children 
hove  to  leorn  to  live  in  o  reol  world,  not  o  white  world.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  our  country  Is  chonging  In  this  respect  ond  begin" 
nlng  to  recognize  the  other  holf  of  our  popu!otion  ond  give  them 
full  rights  os  citizens.   Our  children  hove  to  leorn  to  live  in  this 
world.  We  didn't.    It'-  not  our  foult  we  didn't.  We  were  never 
ol lowed  to.   This  is  my  moln  reoson  for  believing  in  integrotion. 
Plus  I  think  the  block  community  hos  o  lot  to  offer  us  spirituolly 
ond  culturolly.    Different,  yes,  but  something  to  offer,  ond  we 
hove  to  find  out  whot  it  is  ond  moke  it  on  Integrol  port  of  the 
community. 

(white  porent) 

There  I:,  no  d^-oylng  thot  integrotion  wos  viewed  with  mixed  feelings 
by  sone  of        Yes,  we  hod  been  toid  that  maieriols  and  focllities 
wer-  better  in  white  schools,  ond  thot  our  children  would  benefit. 
R"*       '  nd  o  feeling  for  our  schools.  We  hod  gone  through  them, 
c  do  certoin  pride  in  whot  they  meont  to  our  community. 

^  low  thot  our  children  must  leorn  to  compete  in  o  white 

-v:         ond  t!    y  must  hove  every  odvontoge.   And  I  feel  thot  Inte- 

grntton  U  going  to  bring  this  obout. 

(block  porent) 

VV;:  iTioy  still  hove  lots  of  fights  ond  disogreements,  but  when  v/e 
yroduote  ond  go  out  into  the  reol  world.  It's  gonno  be  block  and 
white  ond  different  kinds  of  roces.   And  of  leost  we've  hod  o  chonce 
to  leorn  obout  thot  now, 

(white  student) 

Integrotion  hos  given  us  o  chonce  to  see  thot  whites  oren't  better 
thon  we  ore.  I  think  thot  the  better  focillties  and  more  moteriols 
will  help  us  ochieve  more  In  the  future, 

(block  student) 

Desegregoticn  in  Goldsboro,  North  Corolino,  wos  o  dromo  of  chonge 
involving  o  very  complex  network  of  octlons  ond  "eactions.   The  description 
presented  in  this  report  evolved  from  written  material  and  the  words  of 
those  closely  involved  oi  offected.  The  report  3s  not  exhaustive^  and  there 
ore  mcry  in  GoHsboro  whose  peVcep>ions  ore  not  reflected.   This  is 
especinliy  true  oi  lower  class  whites  and  lower  clojs  blocks/  Nevertheless^ 
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cortrflcnrU  icrr.»nnol  in  tlitt  nf>  icliool   Li.  Idontf  f  lablq  hy  tic  c«^i'Ih.ii|  c  f  cmi  of 
U«  faculty  at  being  tailored  for  n  M-ovy  roncc itrat loii  of  clclin  r»ni>  or  White 
aliidcnci'.     t\r..  v.  MontpTcry  C'mniv  P.'Ord  «'f  KHiicnCfnn,  39^  I'..'!.  rri6'»); 
brewer  V.  rttv  <>f  tcrfnlV.  397  F.7«J  IV  ''-tli  CJr.  1968). 

l.'i.    Till'  ccap'-'natbl  lUy  tor  (acjlty    »nd  italf  dcicni  rr^^t.  i       » ^^^'^t  of  the 
defendant,  n<a  t1»e  teaclicrs.    Tlie  oclilevemeit  of  doicr.ro|;otod  f;uuH;lrN  noy  not 
be  i^do  ccntliipent  upon  tlio  wlUlnpicJii  of  tcoclieri  to  volnntarny  tr«ii*f«r  from 
clielr  present  scliooU.    Jf  ncceaiory.  a  dlitrlct  muit  une  lt»  /.ailKn 
or  ieas:.Jr;n  tcnclicm  in  order  to  rrt.ipty  with  tlic  con^  •  '  ?utl»«noI  re^l^f  rer*cn.t. 
imiLcd  :.ta;rr  v.   lu*QrJ  uf  KMnCJtNni  of  City  f^f  ncwugntr,  19^»  V\7«l        (rifli  CMr« 
1968)..  Monroe  v.  Crrnl r.'iloner**  o^  CMlv  of  .TncVaon,  380  K.2d  O'*^  (f»lli  ^Ir.  lO*!?); 
KcMy  V.  AiLliclrcr,  37«  K.2d  483  (Btli  Clr.  1957). 

J5.    A  icliool  dlitrlct  iTvoy  nc»i  ,  con^Jntent  with  the  luiirteoiith  AnK-Midnmnl , 
nalntoln  Lotrcr.ited  ncliooln  bccowne  "f,  or  perwlc  cdticolJonol  ilMUrc*.  l»i  l»c  in- 
fUiencrd  by,  a  policy  of  roclol  flORrcgotioii  tn  ordor  to  .n.crioi»J.itc  cMi»aii>ity  mtmi- 
tltrcnt  or  to  flppcano  the  wlahoft  of  even  a  majority  tif  tlic  votern.    IIl^lTf/.  ^" 
358  U.S.  T,   IS-lG  (1958):  l^eltron  v.  Mulkcy.  1B7  U.S.  169  n967):  :t»nriH'  v»  H^nrd 
of  fimTniq^iirnerii,  Supra;  UnltoH  Starcn  v.  School  Di^^lrlcl  151.  iVi^l^^  ;«panrtcr  v. 
lM:.fn1iMv^  vity  P.  ard  i«f  K<!*icntt<J»,  M'pra. 

ir..    Ar  ft  matter  of  law,  tho  Intended  and  InevltahTo  effect  ««f  a  ^cricn  of 
policy  dcclnloiie  inadc  by  tha  defendant  Special  School  l)l#ilricl  OK  .'t)iiiipap..lli, 
Hiiiiieoota,  wiJi  reftpcr.t  to  aUc  and  location  of  achouU,  arteiic!n»i  ••  xri»ci,  eii- 
roM-  .'ni  of  varlouii  ic!iooli»  transfer  poUclea,  and  rcnrhor  nr  #ilr.ni.MMU  •  an  J<"- 
frTilhcd  iv  the  KlndlnRn  of  race  act  out  above  liaa  Jwen  to  aKf^rovuir  an.  liicroo*ic 
.        r  A  :n!  rteP.»er,'»tlon       lt»  acliool.i.    Thene  pollclefi  havo  breo  rj*|ipf!ttlXy  o£- 
r'elS^ive  »1uc  to  the  dcCendantt'a  knowlodgc  of  tho  extcnnive  uaturc  of  liini^lns  aee- 
reC'^tltt.,  within  Ita  hmmds.     Brown  v.  Board  of  rttncutl«'n.  r.nyi  a ;  't,v/ty*r  V,  Unard 
of  KrfucJtttm  nf  irity  Srhcol  Dtatrttt  nf  CItv  of  Hc^  INtclicMc.  JlJ'rifl-  ^-'^-^nu'cr  v. 
rn;.adrn.i  «'irv  M'-ard  of  nducatlon.  rupra;  Dovln  v>  ?:ctiool  Dir.tilct  mC  the  of 
IS  ntlac.  tUMrt;  tmftcd  Stacea  v.  School  T)l<»ti'lct  !5l  of  (o.'l-  <•  «i.uy,  *Hlu..lii, 
aupra. 

Till:!  OMirt  hnvinu  fully  considered  the  lei^clnony  aiul  cturiHmita  fificrcd  nt 
trial,  lud  rhc-  dcp»nltiima  and  c»lill>lta  attached  thr.rrt«s  liai>  ttrnt  t'^Vd  that  It 
luB  bcci;  that  theic  exlBta  «  condltli^ti  of  f onr* /.Jlci!  J:.  •«-m.I».  iii  llic  inty  of 


i"rtJf^P'^«tt>It  for  tlilt  eondtelon. 

IT  15  TiEn,:rCR,i  Om«KD"e"h.e  th.  d„o„d.„e.  it.  .cl.ool  board.  U.  .,.,l„l.. 
trator..  It.  cn,pleyecc.  le.  agent.,  .nd  ,il  tl.o.o  wh.  oro  In  active  c.-nccrr 
partlclp.tl..„  with  the.  .re  hereby  p.r^„„t,y  o„.  ,l„ed  fro«  dl.er5»,h,ati„„  on 
.««  b...U  of  „co  cr  notional  orlaln  In  th.  operation  cf  Special  Hchnoi  Dl.tr.et 
#i  or  .ny  ...cee..or  dl.trlet  or  dl.trlet.  which  «y  bo  f«rtn.d  therefrcw,.  Such 
Injunction  1,  dlreeted  p.rtieularly  .t.  but  not  limited  to.  the  dl.erln.ln.tlon 
1«  ...l,,n«nt  of  .tudent.  £nd  te.el.ar.  vlthln  the  Dl.trl«t.    A.  1.  .e«  out  ior. 
completely  below,  tho  dofcnd.nt  .h.ll  t.k.  .ffln,..tlv.  aetlon  to  dlac.t.bll«h 
.chool  .ecrecaeton  .nd  oll«in.t,  the  offeet.  of  It.  prior  unlawful  .cttvlele..  -  ' 

tf..t  whlcl.  .h.ll  eo«.tltuU  sinisasi  ce«^!l.neo  with  thl.  Order  1.  ..  folio-.: 
I.    Th.  defendant  will  proceed  to  Impicment  It.  Pi...  fcr  DeooKrcMtlon/ 
laeepr.tl.o  ..  adopted  with  four  .r.enJ,.^nt.  by  the  rchonl  Beard  on  An,!.  i^-_iq^v 
The  Cou.r  £.  8-c.tJy  Inpre.aed  by  the  obvlou.  amount  of  rnn.Iderfltlcn  and  prcpar^' 
.tlon  which  went  Into  thl.  P|.„.    it.  .tt.ntlon  to  .taff  dcve.n,»*nt  ;.nd  l,u»on 
roUtion,  trnirlne  in  l.udablo  .„d  .hould.  If  anythlnc.  be  itrc*.ed  more  .tren- 
««...ly.    ThJ.  Court  1.  of  tha  opinion  th.t  the  Plan  pre.ented  by  the.defendant 
»ect.  conntftuilonal  requ£rrr«nt..  u>.cept  for  tho.e  .rcn.  Indicated  hrl«/. 

In  accepting  the  Dl.trlet'.  pl.n,  th.  Court  1.  In  effect  rejertinc  p.o.t  of 
tho  change.  .us3..t«d  by  th..  pl.lntlff.*  «pert.    Thl.  i.  no  reflection  upon  hi». 
If  Appo.red  to  bo  objective,  fair,  and  roa.on.blo.    mvover.  thl^  r..„rt  agree. 
«ltl.  El.e,«  thot  if  th.  Ol.trlct'.  pla„  ,«.t.  con.tltutlonol  rcqulre^nc. 

•  court  need  look  no  further.  1.  for  tl.o  .chool  haard  not  the  cn.rt.  to 

••.t.bll.h  ed„catlon.l  poller."   Yorbrouch  v.  .t..lt,e,t.We.c  »m,.Ui,  ni.trtet  >,n.  6  ■ 
329  F.  Supp.  1059.  1064  (E.D.  Ark.  1971).    ,hi.      ..pcel.lly  tn..  when  the  de-  ' 
fendant  appear,  to  be.«ercl.l«e  good  faith.    The  pteporatlon  of  a  plan  of  thl. 
quality  In  the  face  of  thla  l«,m.lt  Indleato.  th.t  thl.  defendant  1.  not  a  recaj- 
eltr.nt  dl.trtct  whose  prcmi...  .re  .u.p.sc.  •  . 

a.    The  defendant',  plan  .h.ll       modified  in  tho  tolUuiu^  wanner: 

<«)   Under  the  Ol.erlet'.  Ptan,  liethiine,  new  Weh.ter,  and  Wfil.rd 
clcr«otary  .chool..  and  the  elementary  .chool.  In  the  Ihy,  Pcnn,  torlnR 
pairing  would  have  ml.u>rlty  enrollment,  of  eloae  to  cr  over  AOZ.  m 
•  Msl.t.of  the  alaorlty  population  «f  the  Dl.trtct  ane  the  racial  co-po.l- 
tlM  of  other  aeheol.  therein,  the  C.«rt  feel,  the.e  netecntn,-.:*  «rc  too 


hiji.     fhcrcforo,  tho  Plan  a!iould        yodlflaci  lo  th flC^nn  a>nrc  than  351 
of  die  atud^nC  body  of  Any  ono  ichool  conoLict  of  ninurlty  diMdrcn. 

this  li  not  to  0ay  tUat  ehr  Conacitutlon  require!  ■  ffxcd  racial  bal- 
ance 'r  public  nchoola.     T!ic  Court  only  ♦j^na  th<s  figure  «i  a  *'uaeful 
atarCing  point  In  ahapln;^  a  rtscdy  for  past  constitutional  violac  lon9  • '* 
5Vann  v.  Hoard  of  Education,  a'upra ,  at  25.    Thla  la  a  very  limited  uao  of 
■  ihatlicnatlcal  ratio  ilnco  It  will  only  affect  five  oZ  the  de/endont'a  94 
achoola.    Thla  la  clearly  ulchtn  tho  equitable  dlacretlon  of  the  Court. 
Svronn  v.  Hoard  of  Kdncatlon,  aupra;  Kelly  v.  C'itnn,  flupra  ■ 

(bj    The  District'!  Plan  ii  alio  IniufflcLent  in  that  U  Joca  jiot  go  

far  enough  In  providing  for  faculty  Integration.    Therefore,  the  defendant 
iholl  comply  with  the  folloulng  formula  ■uggeci.ed  by  Dr.  .Stolee.  Before 
th^re  are  more  than  two  minority  teachara  in  any  one  elementary  acliool  , 
there  a'.iaU  be  at  least  one  minority  teacher  In  all  elementary  achooli. 
For  tlieae  purpoaea,  prlnc  Ipa  la  and  asa.latant^prlnc  Ipala  ahalt  be  conald*- 
eted  teachers.    The  faculties  of  the  secondary  achoola  ohall  be  Integrated 
<o  tliac  each  haa  approximately  the  aamo  proportion  of  minority  to  majority 
trachera  as  there  arc  tnlnorlty  to  majority  teachara  In  the  whole  ayateia. 

While  the  Court  la  convinced  that  thero  aro  oound  reaaona  oC  cduca-* 

f^""  — •  - 

tlona;  policy  for  decaying  final  Implemontation  of  defendant ''a  Plan  until 
thA  1974-75  achool  year»  It  can  aso  no  almllar  Juatlf Icatlon  for  delay  of 
facuTry  Integration.    Therefore  thla  Plan^or  faculty  Integijt^lon  ahall  l>o 
f u  11  y  comjjctc    V. /  Jth«_ppe n lag  of  tho  _l 9 7 3 - 74  ac hon I  yea r .  *  Kvc ry  e f  f o r t 
should  be  made  tc  i::^plcte  ono-thlrd  of  the  changea  nocea^nry  to  ochleve 
thla  rf^auU  by  the  haglnning  of  the  1972-73  achool  year.- 

3.  The  District  ahall  not  allow  any  tranafera  by  principal's  agreement  or 
otherwiac  wl'ilch  have  the  effect  of  Increaalng  the  aagregated  nattir?  of  either  the 
aendlng  or  receiving  nchoola.    United  Stotea  v.  Board  of  Kducot Ion,  Tnclcpendent 
School  niatrlct  No.  I,  Tulaa.  Otclnhoma.  429  r.2d  1253  (lOth  Cir.  1970). 

4.  Any  eonatrniCtlon  of  nev  achoola  jr  additions  tn  ol'l  uchi^nla  beyond 
what  ia  contemplated  In  the  Plan  ahall  be  submitted  to  the  Cnnrl  Inr  .tpprovnl. 
tt  is  not  anticipated  that  any  plana  which  wouIl^  have  the  effect  of  incrcaalni: 
current  eeKieg.nt  Ion  would  bo  approved.     U.S.  v.  Itoard  t>f  Public  t  n.ttni'Jt  Ion, 
Polk  Cojntv.  Kla  ,  395  F.2d  66  (5th  Clr.  1968). 

5.  Before  any  chongca  may  be  made  In  the  f)latrlct*s  Plan  fcr  nraegrcgaifon/ 


Intenroaon  -lilch  wlU  hove  the  effect  of  IncrootlnK  or  •RgrovoMuK 'the  Vl'^tlnR 
tcsrcr.flttim  Ir  tlpfciitlnnfo  oehnnli  or  which  will  fn  any  woy  driny  full  Im^icncn- 
eotlon  of  rhe  Hlon,  the  chongoi  muit  be  approved  .by  thli  Court,  \ 

6.     Periodic  reporti  shall  b«  m*Jn  by  tho  defendant  every  nix  nnntha  until 
ordci*.d  nchcrwl/ie  by  the  Court.    Such  reporta  ahall  Indlcote  ri.e  n.mhcr  of  atu- 
dents  «;id  teachers  by  race  for  each  aehool  in  the  Dlatrlet,    They  ahall  alio 
Bdyln9  aperlflcdUy  of  what  atepa  have  been  taken  toward  Implementing  the  Plan, 
•od  indicate  any  place  ^hero  tho  timetablo  of  tho  Plan  la  not  on  achedule.  Tho 
reporta  oholl    a  filed  by  the  3lat  of  December  end  the  lat  of  Ji,?>  each  year,  com- 
MiKlng  Decerbcr  31,  1972.    A  copy  of  the  report  ahall  be  preacnled  to  plaintlffe' 
covnael       th^  time  it  la  filed  with  the  Court,  and  hla  ccriricnta  will  bo  aerlotialy 
conaidered. 

IT  IS  SO  OnD^RKD. 

Hay  2A,  1072.    ^"Z  Karl  R.  Loraon 


United  Stotet  Dlacrlct  Judge 
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APPENDIX  C 


Elementary-school  Clasb  Observation 


The  cli'ss  of  Lv/c>nty-one  pupils  (16  white,  5  black)  were  7-,  8-,  and  9- 

v,vMr-o1      V?    r'.;  N'.'  -T  ■  I       ^m-.^ms  l.v .     There,  wore  four  clusters 

L  i   -CMduuL  ;  vi  rc  .idLii;-. 

The  teachor  (ivhite  :3male)  had  groups  rotate  . to  her  for  a  reading 
lesson  while  other  pupils  were  engaged  in  seat-^work  assignments  which  had 
been  written  on  the  blackboard.     No  basal  texts  were  in  exfidence  and  the 
children  worked  from  workbooks  which  the  teacher  graded  each  night.     The  clas 
classroom  atmosphere  seemed  organized  although  permissive,  and  there  was 
some  indication  of  teacher-pupil  planning. 

The  teacher  employed  small  group  instruction,  using  the  modified  continu- 
ous progress  instructional  approach  (so-called  on  the  hasis  of  the  regrouping 
strategy).     The  only  obvious  illustration  of  children  from  different  ethnic 
groups  working  to^'ether  was  during  the  reading  groups.    However,  no  absolute 
assumption  can  be  made  since  reading  was  the  only  major  activity  observed. 
The  teacher  reported  a  slight  tendency  for  black  boys  to  stay  together  although 
there  has  been' no  resultant  racial  hostility.     Two  black  children  were  observed 
in  each  of  the  two  reading  groups. 

There  were  no  visible  problems  with  the  instructional  program,  and  no 
occurrence  which  required  disciplinary  action  by  the  teacher.    During  the 
observation  period,  supporting  classroom  personnel  were  not  present. 

Bulletin  boards  in  the  room  were  covered  with  exhibits  of  the  children's 
art,  including  a  few  pictures  with  black  figures.     There  were  no  displays 
depicting  cultural  diversity,  nor  any  observable  texts  or  materials  of  a 
multi-ethnic  nature.    A  sports  magazine  having  a  black  athlete  on  the  cover 
was  among  other  supplementary  materials  placed  on  the  table. 

Elementary  School  Observation 

The  school  is  housed  in  an  old  building  which  has  been  kept  in  good  repair. 
It  will  be  converted  to  non-school  use  next  year  when  a  cluster  plan  will  be 
put  into  effect. 

There  is  a  white  principal  and  a  black  assistant  principal  with  95%  black 
pupils.    The  faculty  consists  of  23  white  teachers  .and_4Jhlack  teachers.  . 

One  is  impressed  by  the  quite  atmosphere,  the  warm  interactions  between 
staff  and  students  and  the  fact  that  everyone  is  busy  working  to  achieve  an 
effective  learning-teaching  interaction. 

One  is  negatively  impressed,  however,  with  the  lack  of  evidence  of  en- 
vironmental and  curricular  adjustments  to  accommodate  the  almost  all-black 
student  body.     The  library  did  have  a  display  for  Black  History  Week  at  the 
direction  of  the  State  Education  Department.    The  books  would  be  retumed'to  . 
the  shelves  after  one  week,  leaving  only  a  picture  of  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr,,; 


in  the  hall  near  the  principal's  office,  with  very  little  else  to  enhance  the 
identification  or  self-concept  of  black  children  or  to  indicate  that  at  least, 
some  studiv^s  were  directly  relevc^nt  ".o  the  children's  internists. 


High  Schoo]   CL.i.s  Observation 

A  class  in  Cinematics,  an  English  Department  elective,  was  observed  be- 
cause it  was  recotamendeu  as  one  with  a  good  racial,  distribution. 

By  sight  count  there  were  15  white,  3  blac.^  2  Spanish  and  1  Native  American 
student,  present  together,  representing  a  distribution  of  several  grade  l-.^.vels 
and,  apparently,  a  wide  range  of  abilities. 

The  class  was  quiet  and  appeared  ready  for  work  even  in  light  of  reflected 
mocJs  of  indulgence,  as  the  teacher  presented  the  instruction  as  one  lei.  ^on  to 
the  entire  grouip. 

The  teacher  (white  female)  stated  that  Lae  class  was  involved  in  viewing 
a  segment  of  a  feature-length  film  ~  An  American  In  Voris.     Generally,  the 
clas:;  schedule  is  such  that  the  first  3  days  of  each  week  are  used  for  viewing 
a  film.     On  the  fourth  day,  essays  are  written. in  the  form  of  a  critique  of  the 
film  inclusive  of  a  personal  reaction  to  its  technical  and  artistic  qualities. 
On  the  fifth  day,  students  have  the  opportunity  to  share  a  discussion  of  their 
observations  and'ideas.     Everyone  is  encouraged  to  relate  true  impressions  without 
fear  of  a  negative  evaluation  from  the  teacher  or  other  classmates.  Students 
are  graded  according  to  their  participation  in  the  classroom  process  and  their 
work  assignments. 

The  films  .'shown  are  of  varied  types  and  many  of  the  current  ones  have 
a  social  theme.     On  the  other  hand,  certain  films  are  not  shown  for  this  reason. 
Student  suggestions  on  films  are  considered  whenenever  there  are  no  probable 
causes  for  community  reaction. 

The  teacher  reported  that  one  of  the  controls  she  has  difficulty  in 
establishing  is  to  have  the  students  deal  with  the  tehcnlcal  and  artistic 
qualities  of  a  film  rather  than  its  content  (one  example  used  v:as  the  emo- 
tional state  of  students  following  a  film  on  Native.  Americans) . 

It  is  believed  that,  if  handled  properly,  the  class  vould  present  a 
good  opportunity  for  human  relations  activity. 
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Task  rorcc  m  Ethnic  Studies  -  An  Observntion 


iiie  task  lorco  was  farmecl  at  the  time  desegregation  became  a  reality 
in  Minneapolis,  with  the  responsibility  to  develop  curriculum  and  study 
units  reflecLing  minority  or  ethnic  populations'  achievements  and  contri- 
butions to  sciety.     To  date,  most  of  the  work  of  the  task  force  has  concerned 
black  studios;  a  smaller  part  of  the  work  has  included  Indian  and  Chicano 
studies.     A  new  direction  undertaken  to  develop  materials  and  resources 
involving  Scandanavian  ethnicity,  as  a  high  percentage  of  the  white  popula- 
tion of  Minneapolis  are  of  Scandanavian  descent. 

The  facility  housing  the  task  forcp  is  one  large  room  adjacent  to  an 
elementary  school;  there  is  storage  space  in  the  basement.     The  director, 
three  curriculum  specialists,  a  graphic  arcs  specialist,  and  a  secretary 
comprise  the  staff. 

The  room  is  filled  with  books  about  ethnic  minorities,  especially 
Blacks        One  of  f'c  task  force  functions  is  to  review  and  eithar  recommend 
or  reject  books  witt   ethnic  themes.   Those     books  evaluated  as  representative 
of  the  finest  quality  are  bought  in  multiple  copies  and  may  be  borrowed  by 
teachers  and  schools  throughout  the  system.     The  collection  of  materials 
also  includes  a  smaller  number  of  filmstrips  and  records. 

Task  forre  members  may  be  asked  to  serve  as  consultants  in  individual 
schools  through  such  forms  as  teaching  a  unit,  developing  a  teaching  unit 
providing  in-service  training,  advising  for  the  purchase  o£  resource  mater- 
ials, or  collecting  the  necessary  materials  requested  by  a  teacher. 

The  following  list  provides  an  example  of  some  of  the  units  already 
developed:     Blacks,  Depression  and  the  New  Deal;  Soul  of  the  Black  Exper- 
ience-  Birth  of  Afro-American  Spirituals  and  Workshops;  An  Examiuation  of 
M^W:mT7^ Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,;  Civil_Rights  Organizations;  I^eajer- 
oh^P  .r.A  nhjPcfives:  Legacy  for  All;     A  Record  of  Achievements  by  Black 
Scientists;  and  \fliich  Way  Black  Americans?    A  row  of  file  cabinets  houses 
a  collection  of  such  units. 

It  was  particularly  interesting  and  stimulating  to  note  the  energetic 
way  in  which  the  task  force  worked  and  the  degree  of  success  its  efforts 
obviously  received  in  a  number  of  the  schools.     Xr.is  l5  especially  true 
in  the  fact  of  rapidly  diminishing  Ethnic  Studies  Programs  at  the  univer- 
sity level. 

One  obvious  weakness  of  this  task  force  is  insufficient  funds.  Addi- 
tional curriculum  specialists  are  needed  to  expand  the  scope  of  the  woric; 
several  research  assistants  are  needed  to  do      bliographic  work  and  help 
update  some  of  the  older  units;  and  more  time  should  be  allotted  for  the 
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releaKG  of  the  curriculum  specialists  to  work  in  the  individual  schools. 
A  central  adnin istrat ive  weakness  also  exists.     There  appears  to  be  no 
apparent  systematic  procedure  for  the  dissemination  of  materials  to  the 
srhools  and  it  is  difficult  to  envision  a  staff  relationship  from  this 
t.i.-;::   force  to  any  central  offiro,  s»:-rvii-^-  st:]ff,  or  individual  schooU 

to  request   iiiioriiiatiun  or  servi*:..'.     Given  tiie  rictuiess  ot    this  r^s.^urce, 
a  better  organized  delivery  system  is  eminent. 

An  additional  observation  seems  equally  important.     Most  of  the  teaching 
and  counselling  staff  interviewed  expressed  a  desire  to  end  the  human  re- 
latifms  training  and  to  begin  to  concentrate  on  assisting  teachers  and  staff 
in   learning  more    effective  systems  and  methods  by  which  academic  subjects 
might  be  offered  to  students.     If  this  request  is  as  major  as  it  appears  to 
be,   it  seems  reasonable  that  the  Task  Force  on  Ethnic  Studies  would  be  a 
proper  place  to  look  for  this  assistance. 
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PREFACE 


In  February,  1974  a  research  team  of  six  persons,  representing 
Teachers  College,  Columbia 'University,  went  to  Orangeburg  District 
No,  5,  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina,  to  do  a  follow-up  of  a  1972 
study  which  documented  the  efforts  the  district  and  community  made 
iiTdes^gregating  its  schools.     Orangeburg  was  one  of  ^ive- scbo^il ^ 
districts  included  in  the  comparative  study  of  desegregated  settings, 
funded  by  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  which  had  as  its 
goal  the  documentation  of  key  processes  that  are  associated  with 
the  evolution  of  an  effective  desegregation  plan. 

During  the  three-day  visit  the  team  visited  five  of  the 
district's  nine  schools,  met  with  staff  at  the  central  administra- 
tive office  and  conferred  with  parents  and  community  persons  in  the 
evenings.    The  study  consisted  of  formal  and  informal  observations, 
i.e.,  in  classrooms,  hallways,  cafeterias,  etc.;  and,  structured 
and  unstructured  interviews  with  central  administrative  staff,  a 
sample  of  faculty  and  staff  in  each  school  visited,  and  with  students, 
parents  and  community  persons.    It  focused  not  only  on  the  key  pro- 
cesses, but  on  the  perceptions  of  these  various  individuals  who  were 
affected  by  the  processes.    A  total  of  twelve  instruments  were  used 
to  insure  the  adequacy  and  consistency  of  data. 

It  is  worth  repeating  that  the  study  describes  the  process  rather 
than  evaluating  the  long  range  effects  it  has  had  on  the  citizenry. 
VJhile  the  latter  would  be  a  desirable  goal  in  itself,  and  has  been 
the  focus  of  numerous  studies,  the  team  was  too  limited  in  terms  of 
time,  manpower  and  study  design  to  address  in  a  complete  sense  the 
social,  psychological  and  economic  effects  desegregation  had  on  the 
city. 

A  word  of  thanks  and  appreciation  are  due  to  school  persons  at 
all  levels,  and  to  community  persons  for  their  complete  cooperation 
with  the  team.    A  word  of  special  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Clark,  Super- 
intendent, Mrs.  Irene  Myers,  Assistant  Superintendent  and  the 
remainder  of  the  staff  for  making  the  study  possible. 
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CHAPTER  I 


BACKGROUND 

Description  of  Town  and  Demographic  Data 


Orang<2burg,  the  county  seat  of  Orangeburg  County,  is  located  in 
the  midlands  area  of  South  Carolina.    It  was  named  for  William  IV, 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  the  son-in-law  of  King  George  II  of 
England.    The  city,  now  populated  by  13,252    persons,  was  first 
settled  in  1704  by  an  Indian  trader,  George  Sterling. 

In  1730,  the  General  Assembly  rf  South  Carolina  encouraged 
settlement  into  the  interior  of  the  state  by  establishing  eleven 
townships  of  20,000  acres  each  along  the  banks  of  chief  rivers.  In 
1735,  a  colony  of  200  Swiss,  German  and  Dutch  immigrants  formed  a 
community  near  the  banks  of  the  Edisto  River.    The  site  was  attractive 
bi^cause  of  the  fertile  soil  and  the  abundance  of  wildlife.    The  river 
provided  an  outlet  to  the  port  of  Charleston  for  the  agriculture  and 
lumber  products.    The  town  soon  became  well  established  and  a  success- 
ful colony,  composed  chiefly  o£  small  farmers. 

Orangeburg  played  an  important  role  in  the  Revolution.    Siiice  the 
British  cause  had  many  supporters  in  this  area  initially,  t^fi?.  axea  was 
victimized  by  tragedies  of  divided  families,  acts  of  treachery,  de- 
structive raids,  brutal  murders,  reprisals  and  widespread  devastation. 
The  town  changed  hands  repeatedly*     It  was  often  seized,  then  aban- 
doned, then  reoccupied  by  the  British  and  American  forces.    The  last 
important  battle  of  the  Revolution  in  South  Carolina  was  fought  in  the 
Orangeburg  district. 

Orangeburg  continues  to  benefit  from  and  be  known  by  its  location 
and  the  fertility  of  its  soil.    Its  chief  attraction  is  the  Edisto 
Gardens,  eighty-five  acres  along  the  Norrh  Edisto  River  that  contain 
thousands  of  azaleas,  camellias,  roses  and  other  flowers.  These 
gardens  are  an  official  Display  Garden  of  the  American  Rose  Society, 
are  open  to  the  public  at  no  admission  charge,  and  serve  as  the  center 
of  recreational  activities  for  the  city. 

While  the  area  was  once  predominantly  agricultural,  and  still 
maintains  a  high  degree  of  agricultural  activity,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  late  40's  intensified  its  search  for  new  industry  for 
the  city.    The  results  have  been  the  coming  of  light  industry  into 
the  city,  adding  some  diversity  to  its  economy.    The  city  is  governed 


''•Information  in  this  section  was  taken  from  A  Factual  Look  at 
Orangeburg ^  South  Carolina,  January  1973,  by  The  Greater  Orangeburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  and,  A  Brief  History  of  Orangeburg  by  Hugo  S. 
Ackerman. 


by  a  city  council  composed  of  a  mayor  and  four  councilmen,    A  city 
administrator  assists  the  council  in  carrying  out  che  city's 
opera tions« 

Three  colleges  are  located  in  Orangeburg — Southern  Methodist 
College,  a  coeducational  Christian  liberal  arts  institution;  Claflin, 
a  coeducational  church-related  liberal  arts  institution;  and.  South 
Carolina  State  College,  described  as  a  land-grant  coeducational 
institution,  founded  by  the  State,   that  serves  as  a  focal  point  in 
the  city's  cultural,  social,  religious,  athletic  and  educational 
activities.     The  latter  two  colleges  are  predominantly  black,  and 
provide  the  city  with  a  sizeable  black  middl<i  class  and  student 
population* 

South  Carolina  State  College  was  infamously  associated  with  the 
February,  1968  "Orangeburg  Massacre"  during  which  three  unarmed  stu- 
dents were  killed  and  twenty  wounded  by  state  troopers •  This  incident 
was  said  to  have  mobilized  even  the  conservative  elements  to  action, 
increasing  formal  channels  of  communication  between  the  races  in  the 
process . 

Description  of  School  District  Prior  to 
Present  Desegregation 

Orangeburg  District  No.  5  currently  uses  a  plan  which  features 
pairing  of  schools  in  grades  one  through  six,  a  central  school  for 
grade  seven,  one  junior  high  school  for  all  of  the  district's  eighth 
and  ninth  graders,  and  a  senior  high  school  for  all  students  in  grades 
ten  through  twelve.     Though  the  plan  under  which  the  district  now 
operates  will  be  discussed  in  more  detail  later,  it  is  important  to 
establish  the  fact  that  there  was  not  a  single  plan  that  was  imple-- 
mented  at  one  point  in  time.    Rather  they  have  experienced  an 
evolution  of  plans  which  led  to  the  place  they  now  find  themselves  on 
the  continuum. 

In  1964  the  district  instituted  a  "freedom  of  choice"  plan.  As 
with  other  similar  plans  pupils  attending  school  in  the  district  were 
given  preferential  choice  forms  regarding  future  school  assign-::'4  nts. 
These  forins  contained  instructions  that  they  should  be  delivered  to 
parents  or  guardians  for  completion,  before  being  returned  to  the 
school  district.    Upon  filling  these  out  no  reason  needed  be  given 
for  the  choice  made,  as  assignments  by  the  Board  were  made  "without 
regard  to  race,  color  or  creed  to  the  end  that,  consistent  with  reason- 
able administrative  requirements  and  within  building,  space  and  staff 
capabilities,  there  shall  be  complete  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
selection  of  schools," 

In  late  1969  a  class  action  suit  was  filed  with  the  Fourth-Circuit 
District  Court  requesting  it  to  rule  that  the  Orangeburg  District  No,  5 
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was  not  in  compliance  with  previous  court  orders  which  required  them 
to  eliminate  "now"  dual  school  systems  that  are  based  upon  race.  The 
consequence  of  the  suit  was  a  ruling  that  the  rate  of  integration 
under  freedom  of  choice  was  not  adequate  to  meet  the  constitutional 
test  as  promulgated  by  the  1969  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in 
Green  v«  County  Board  of  New  Kent  County* 

The  Board  of  Trustees  in  Orangeburg  (often  referred  to  in  other 
places  as  the  Board  of  Education,  or  just  the  Board)  submitted  a 
terminal  desegregation  plan  to  the  courts  for  1970-71,  which  featured 
geographical  zoning.     The  plan,  which  was  accepted  by  the  courts 
with  modifications,  vas  modeled  after  a  neighborhood  school  plan. 
It  required  students  to  attend  the  schools  in  the  zones  vhere  their 
parents  or  legal  guardians  resided.     The  Board  reserved  the  right  to 
proof  of  legal  guardian  residence  as  it  related  to  pupil  assignment. 
Transfers  were  possible  only  to  the  extent  they  met  the  transfer 
policy  which  was: 

1.  Transfers  were  allowed  when  space  was  available  in  a 
school,  students  might  transfer  from  a  school  in  which 
their  race  was  in  the  majority  to  one  in  whicli  their  race 
was  in  the  minority. 

2.  When  space  was  available,  students  could  transfer  from  a 
school  in  which  their  race  was  in  the  minority  to  another 
school  in  which  their  race  was  in  the  minority. 

Table  1  shows  the  black/white  percentage  per  school  in  the  district 
during  the  1970-71  school  year.    As  for  faculty  assignments,  profes^ 
sional  staff  were  involved  in  six  scheduled  workshops  during  the  spring 
exploring  the  "innovative"  efforts  of  team  teaching  in  the  elementary 
schools.     With  this  approach  to  instruction  each  elementary  school 
child  was  expected  'o  have  contact  with  a  black  and  white  teacher 
during  a  part  of  each  school  day.    As  for  transportation,  it  was  pro- 
vided for  any  child  in  the  district  who  lived  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  school  to  which  he  was  assigned. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  1970-71  plan  was  appro»/ed  by  the 
district  court  and  HEW,  it  was  appealed.    The  courts  eventually  ordered 
that  Orangeburg  District  No.  5  submit  another  plan  which  would  bring 
about  complete  integration.    The  district  submitted  a  plan  which, 
according  to  the  judge  who  handled  the  case,  "establishes  a  unitary 
school  system  which  will  be  in  full  compliance  with  any  conceivable 
interpretation  or  construction  which  may  be  placed  on  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendmr^nt •"    The  plan  provided: 

1.    Two  junior  high  schools  and  two  senior  high  schools  be 
paired,  which  provided  for  60%  black  and  40%  white 
enrollment. 
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Table  1 


Black/V/hite  Percentages  Per  School  in  Orangeburg 
District  No.  5  During  1970-71 


School  Percent  Black  Percent  White 

Ellis  Avenue  52%  48% 

Marshall  28%  72% 

llichamp  52%  48% 

Nix  96%  45: 

Rivelon  ^0%  60% 

Sheridan  26%  74% 

vniit  taker  79%  21% 

Brookdale  Junior  ^iigh                                     77%  23% 

Thackstor  Junior  High                                     36%  64% 

Or.rng«bij,'p,  Hig'n  38%  62% 

V/iikinscm  High  80%  20% 


2.  Tlio  elementary  schools  will  be  clusLercd  into  three  atten- 
dance zones—Zone  I,  60Z  black  and  40%  is-Iiite;  Zone  II,  63% 
black  and  37%  white;  and  Zone  III,  67%  black  and  33%  white. 

3.  Faculty  assignments  w.lll  be  made  in  a  manner  that  will 
reflect  in  each  school  the  black/whit^,  ratio  that  is  the 
same  pupil  ratio  of  the  district. 

4.  A  merger  of  athletic  teams,  bands  and  other  special  programs 
because  of  pairing  in  the  secondary  schools. 

3.     The  appointment  of  head  athletic  coaches,  band  and  chorus 
directors,  and  other  special  program  directors  on  a  non- 
discriminatory basis — consideration  given  to  qualification 
and  personal  desires  of  the  coaches  and  directors. 

With  the  successful  appeal  of  the  1970-71  plan  came  a  new  plan 
that  was  approved  for  the  1971-72  school  year.    The  two  junior  high 
schools  in  the  district  became  one-graded,  central  schools.  Thackston 
became  the  school  for  all  seventh  graders  in  the  district  and  Brookdale 
the  school  for  all  eighth  graders.    The  two  high  schools  were  paired. 
Wilkinson,   the  former  black  high  school  housed  grades  nine  and  ten 
and  Orangeburg  High,  the  former  white  high  school  was  assigned  students 
in  grades  eleven  and  twelve.     (As  was  alluded    to  before,  elementary 
schools  were  clustered  into  zones  for  attendance  purposes.)    In  Zones 
I  and  II  three  elementary  schools  were  clustered,  one  handling  grades 
one  and  two,  one  grades  three  and  four,  and  one  grades  five  and  six. 
Zone  III  was  the  exception  in  that.it  had  only  one  school  which 
housed  grades  one  through  six. 
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. Table  2 

Pupil  Assignment  1971-72  School  Year 
Orangeburg  County  District  No,  5 

Secondary  Schools 

School 
Thackston  Junior  High 
Brookdale  Junior  High 
Wilkinson  High 
Orangeburg  High 


Grades 
7th 
8th 
9th-10th 
llth-12th 


Elementary  Schools 


!one  I 


School 


Marshall 
Sheridan 
Nix 

Mellichamp 

Whittaker 

Rivelon 


Zone  II 


Grades. 
lst-2nd 
3rd-Ath 
5th-6th 

lst-2nd 
3rd-4th 
5th-6th 


Zone  III 


Ellis  Avenue 


lst-6th 


CILVPTER  II 

DEVELOPMENT  AND  DESCRIPTION  OF  CURRENT  DESEGREGATION  PLAN 

\ 

Circumstances  Leading  to  Plan 

As  was  alluded  to  in  Chapter  I,  Orangeburg  School  District  No. 
5's  current  desegregation  plan  is  more  than  the  articulation  of  one 
plan  that  was  mandated  by  the  court.    It  is  important  to  view  the 
entire  sequence  of  events,  from  the  advent  of  "freedom  of  choice"  to 
the  current  use  of  pairing  if  one  is;  to  meaningfully  interpret  and 
understand  the  whys  and  hows  of  the  present  o  :gani2ational  plan. 

For  all  practical  purposes  th<3  Orangeburg  School  District  No.  5 
is  currently  operating  under  the  plan  that  was  submitted  to  and 
approved  by  the  courts  for  the  1971-;-72  school  year.    This  plan  was  . 
touted  by  the  approving  judge  as  one  that  "establishes  a  unitary 
school  system  which  will  be  in  full  compliance  with  any  conceivable 
interpretation  or  construction  which  may  be  placed  on  the  equal 
protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment." 

The  differences  in  the  plan  for  1971-72  and  the  one  that  is 
currently  used  were  initiated  by  a  motion  by  the  "Defendant  School 
District"  to  the  jurisdictional  Court.    The  District  asked  the  Co\:rt's 
approval  for  changes  that  were  ratified  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
close  two  schools  (Ellis  Avenue  and  Tliackston),  to  restructure  grade 
levels  irx  three  secondary  schools,  ^nd  to  provide  accommodations  for 
students  affected  thereby  in  accordance  with  the  plan. 

By  the  end  of  the  second  year  of  operation  of  the  plan  that  was 
approved  in  1971,  the  Distrir;t  had  experienced  an  increase  of  10%  in 
the  black  population  and  a  c:>rresponding  decrease  of  10%  in  the  x^hite 
population  in  Zone  I.    Likew:ise    it  noticed  that  Ellis  Avenue,  the 
only  school  in  Zone  III,  was  losing  students,  black  and  white,  to  the 
extent  that  the  pupil  ratio  there  was  70%  black  and  30%  white.  The 
Board  concluded  that  "due  to  the  loss  of  students  in  Zone  I,  space 
is  available  to  house  the  Ellis  Avenue  School  students  in  Zone  I  for 
the  1972-73  school  session  and  thereafter.    The  racial  composition  of 
the  student  bodies  in  the  schools  in  Zone  I  will  not  be  changed',  as 
the  percentage  of  black-white  students  at  Ellis  Avenue  School  Is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  schools  in  Zone  I.. ..The  Ellis  Avenue  School 
teachers  will  follow  the  students  to  the  new  school  assignments  and 
will  not  be  dismissed.     The  principal  of  the  school  will  become  an 
assistant  principal  at  the  senior  high  school  with  no  reduction  in  • 
pay." 

The  Board  further  cited  to  the  Courts  that  the  organizational 
plan  under  which  it  was  operating  required  students  to  attend  four 
different  schools  during  the  six  years  of  secondary  school  attendance. 
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"J^ile  this  plan  is  an  undesirable  one,"  declared  the  Trustees,  "the 
Board  accepted  it  as  the  best  option  available  at  the  time  to  dis- 
establish the  dual  school  systems  and  to  form  a  unitary  school 
system."    One  remedy  proposed  centered  around  the  fact  that  Thackston 
Junior  High  School,  the  oldest  building  in  the  District,  for  several 
years  was  tabbed  for  abandonment  due  to  enormous  expenditures,  i.e., 
$90,000,  to  get  it  into  acceptable  repairs  as  far  as  the  State  Fire 
Marshall  was  concerned*    Another  remedy  centered  around  the  loss  of 
students  at  the  secondary  level.    The  proposed  plan  was  thus  to  close 
Thackston,  moving  its  grade  seven  students  to  Brookdale;  establish 
the  Belleville  Campus  of  Orangeburg-Wilkinson  High  School,  the 
formerly  all-black  high  school,  as  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade  school; 
and  to  use  the  formerly  all-white  Bennett  Campus  of  Orangeburg- 
Wilkinson  High  School  for  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades. 

In  introducing  the  motion  for  a  change  in  the  plan  the  Board 
mentioned  as  an  advantage  that  accrued  to  students,  the  attendance 
at  only  three  different  schools  during  their  tenure  in  secondary 
schools.    The  Board  described  the  plan  as  superior  to  the  one  under 
which  it  was  currently  operating,  one  that  is  more  economically 
feasible  and  one  that  will  not  change  the  black-white  ratio  in  any 
of  the  secondary  schools.    The  Board  reiterated  that  no  teachers 
would  be  displaced  and  that  the  white  principal  at  Thackston  would 
be  moved  to  an  assistant  principalship  at  one  of  the  district's 
secondary  schools.    In  July,  1972  the  District  Court  ordered  that 
the  Dependent  School  District's  proposed  changes  for  the  years  of 
1972-73  and  1973-74  were  approved. 


Participants  in  Flan  Design 


From  all  that  the  writer  was  able  to  gather  it  appears  that  the 
design  of  the  desegregation  plan  for  Orangeburg  District  No.  5  was 
the  combined  creation  of  the  Office  of  Health>  Education  ana  Welfare, 
the  courts  and  the  school  administration  who  were  naturally  represent' 
ing  the  Board  of  Trustees.    More  impetus  seemed  to  come  from  the 
former  two  than  the  latter  in  that  they  were  the  initiators  of 
action.    The  judge's  order  for  the  1970-^71  session  contained  a  two- 
part  approach  as  outlined  by  HEW.    The  major  objectives  of  the  phase-* 
program  were: 

1.  To  prepare  the  community  for  accepting  school  desegregation 
with  a  more  positive  attitude. 

2.  To  prepare  educational  personnel  and  students  to  function 
successfully  In  desegregated  schools.  . 

3.  To  provide  administrators  time  for  planning  the  rebrganiza-  ' 
tional  steps  required  in  the  plan. 


Pari  1  of  the  program  was  actually  implemented  during  the  1969-70 
year,  having  its  origin  in  the  order  v;hich  noted  that  "the  nature  of 
the  proposed  changes  for  1970-71  will  require  considerable  detailed 
planning  for  proper  implementation."    The  requirements  of  Part  I  were 
that : 

1.  All  administrators  in  the  district  participate  in  a  minimum 
of  20  hours  of  leadership  training  with  the  focus  on  school 
desegregation, 

2.  At  least  two  teachers  from  each  school  participate  in 
school  desegregation  leadership  training  for  a  minimum 
of  20  hours. 

3.  The  administrative  staff  arrange  for  preschool  orientation 
which  focuses  on  the  problems  of  desegregation. 

The  judge  suggested  the  following  activities  for  Phase  II: 

"A  biracial  advisory  committee  be  established  to  advise 
the  local  school  of/:icials  on  matters  of  desegregation; 

"Each  school  establish  human  relations  councils  which 
will  interact  at  least  six  times  during  the  year  with 
a  similar  group  from  a  school  of  the  opposite  race. 
One  council  will  be  made  up  of  teachers,  parents,  and 
community  leaders,  the  other  of  students  (on  the  secondary 
level).     The  councils  will  develop  projects,  discuss  and 
analyze  problems  and  review  the  progress  of  school 
desegregation; 

"...the  faculties  of  the  schools  will  be  organized  by 
pairs  (as  near  as  possible),  one  black,  one  white.  The 
teachers  will  meet  as  a  group  as  well  as  by  grades  or 
subject  matter  areas  with  the  responsibility  of  planning 
and  carrying  out  cooperative  activities.    These  activities 
will  include  organized  field  trips,  joint  programs,  as 
well  as  special  units  of  work; 

"Teachers  in  like  grades  or  subject  matter  field  will  work 
cooperatively.    They  will  plan  their  work  together  and 
exchange  positions  part  or  all  of  a  school  day...; 

"All  administrators  will  meet  regularly ...  to  plan  in 
detail  the  extensive  reorganization  necessary  for  imple- 
mentation for  1970-71." 
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Capsule  of  Current  Plan 


The  current  desegregation  plan  for  Orangeburg  District  No,  5  had 
its  beginuing  in  earlier  decisions  mandated  by  the  courts.    As  has 
been  repeated  before,  to  inspect  the  current  plan  without  concurrently 
looking  at  its  predecessors  would  give  less  than  an  appreciable  under- 
standing of  the  process  the  district  engaged  in. 

Table  3  shows  a  continuum  of  desegregation  activities  from  the 
year  1963,  the  last  year  of  totally  segregated  schools,  through  the 
current  year.    The  school  district's  current  plan  was  heavily  influ- 
enced by  the  decision  of  the  courts  which  resulted  in  the  introduction 
of  the  clustering  concept  in  1971-72.    Briefly  that  plan  featured: 

1.  Elementary  Schools  -  Tlie  clustering  of  elementary  schools 
into  three  zones.    Two  zones  would  have  three  schools  each, 
one  school  for  grades  1-2,  one  school  for  grades  3-4  and 
one  school  for  grades  5-6.    The  third  zone  would  have  one 
school  with  all  six  grades, 

2.  Secondary  Schools  -  The  two  junior  high  schools  and  the  two 
senior  high  schools  in  the  district  would  be  paired  result- 
ing in  an  all  grade  7  school,  and  all  grade  8  school,  a 
school  for  grades  9-10  and  one  for  grades  11-12. 

The  organizaticpal  plan  under  which  the  district  now  operates  is 
a  modification  of  the  1971-72  plan.    It  reduced  the  elementary  zones 
to  two  by  closing  the  school  that  was  in  Zone  III,  and  it  reduced  the 
junior  high  schools  by  one,  meaning  that  one  school  now  serves  as  the 
central  school  for  all  of  the  seventh  graders,  the  eighth  and  ninth 
graders  are  housed  together,  and  the  students  in  grades  ten  through 
twelve  are  placed  in  the  same  schooj. 
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Table  3 


Continuum  of  Desegregation — 1963-1974 
Orangeburg  District  No.  5 


Segregation 


Freedom  of  Choice 


Geographical  Zoning  

Clustering  &  Pairing 

Modified  Pairing 


1963      1964  1970-71  1971-72  1972-Present 
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CHAPTER  III 


PROCESS  LEADING  TOWARD  IMPLEMENTATION 


Since  the  current  desegratlon  plan  In  Orangeburg  District 
No.  5  had  its  origins  in  1969,  when  the  U.  S.  District  Court  was 
asked  in  a  class  action  suit  to  reconsider  freedom  of  choice  as 
used  to  avoid  complete  desegregation,  it  is  essential  to  look  at 
the  model  that  was  proposed  and  implemented  then,  and  to  see  how  it 
has  influenced  the  actions  of  the  district  since. 

The  August  13,  1969  issue  of  The  Times  and  Democrat  featured  an 
article  on  the  phasing  in  of  school  integration.    The  subheading  of 
that  article  was  "Judge's  Two-Point  Order  Is  Outlined."    It  explained 
the  parameters  of  the  judge's  order,  noting  that  it  placed  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  detailed  planning  for  implementation,  but  more  interest- 
ingly, mandating  some  of  the  ingredients  that  must  be  found  in  the .mix- 
ture.   Cognizance  of  the  need  to  thoroughly  prepare  those  in  the  total 
community  who  would  be  affected  by  the  change(s)  was  manifested  first 
in  the  establishment  of  the  three  major  objectives  of  the  phase-in  pro- 
gram,i.e.,  to  prepare  the  community  for  accepting  desegregation...,  to 
prepare  educational  personnel  and  students.. .,  and  to  provide  adminis- 
trators time  for  planning. .Secondly,  it  was  seen  in  the  itemizations 
of  things  that  were  prescribed  for  phases  one  and  two  of  the  program. 

Articulation  of  Plan 

The  current  school  administration  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
Orangeburg  District  No.  5  have  made  extensive  use  of  the  local  news- 
paper to  keep  the  public  informed.    This, became  obvious  to  the  writer 
as  he  searched  the  scrapbooks  maintained  at  the  superintendent's 
office  containing  news  clippings  about  the  district's  activities, 
affairs,  issues,  etc.    Nevertheless,  when  the  Court  made  its  first 
pervasive  ruling  against  the  Board  it  ordered: 

"That  promptly  after  the  filing  of  this  order  the  Board  pub- 
lish the  terms  of  the  plan  in  The  Times  and  Democrat,  a  news- 
paper published  in  Orangeburg,  so  as  to  effectively  notify  each 
pupil  which  school  he  shall  be  required  to  attend  next  year.'' 

The  Board  obeyed  the  mandate  of  the  Court  by  publishing  the 
features  of  the  .plan  in  the  local  newspaper*    In  addition  to  the  pre- 
scribed article  other  articles  appeared  whenever  an  event  associated 
with  desegregation  occurred.    The  local  press  was  reported  to  have 
been  extremely  cooperative  and  anxious  to  keep  the  public  accurately 
informed  as  the  events  of  change  unfolded  in  its  midst. 

An  example  of  the  kind  of  reporting  the  local  newspaper  did  was 
revealed  in  an  article  entitled  "District  School  Desegregation:  What 
the  People  Think  Really  Doesn't  Matfter."    The  article  was  written 
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from  a  posiuLve  point  of  view.     Tt:  aLtcmipLcd  an  explanation  of  wliat 
the  Court  order  meant,  citing  that  after  a  series  of  Court  actions 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  the  f recdom-of-choice  plan  was  ruled 
unacceptable  for  Orangeburg  District  No.  5.     The  article  made  other 
points  while  trying  to  clarify  the  position  of  the  Board.  The 
article  concluded  thusly: 

"The  school  district  desires  that  all  expressions  of 
opinion  be  transmitted  to  their  attention,  however, 
they  cautioned  against  any  overemotional  reaction  to 
the  situation  and  strongly  urged  a  calm,  reasoned 
appraisal  of  the  realities  of  the  situation  as  it 
presently  exists  in  the  district." 

In  addition  to  obeying  the  mandate  of  the  Court  to  use  the  news- 
paper in  notifying  pupils  (and  parents)  of  school  assignments,  the 
news  article  was  replicated  by  the  Board,  in  the  form  of  a  leaflet 
entitled  "Information  Concerning  the  1970-71  School  Plan  for  Orange- 
burg School  District  Number  Five,"    and  sent  to  each  home.    It  was  the 
intention  of  the  Board  to  use  a  "shotgun  approach"  to  disseminating 
news  about  the  plan  rather  than  a  "single  barrel"  or  "rifle  approach" 
because  the  more  persons  who  knew  the  details,  the  fewer  the  chances 
of  disruption. 

VJlien  the  1971-72  desegregation  plan  was  finalized  the  Board  of 
Trustees  again  turned  to  the  local  newspaper  for  publicity.  The 
March,  1970  issue  of  The  Times  and  Democrat  carried  an  article 
"District  School  Plan  Approved."    The  article  described  desegregation 
as  it  would  occur  during  the  ensuing  school  year  and,  in  few  instances, 
compared  it  to  the  previous  year's  operation.    Adjacent  to  the  article, 
in  fact  a  planned  part  of  it,  was  an  open  letter  to  teachers  and 
administrators,  from  the  Board  of  Trustees,  urging  their  full  support 
of  the  plan.    Implicit  in  the  letter  was  the  attitude  of  the  Board 
toward  their  responsibility  to  provide  leadership  and  to  encourage 
support  and  cooperation  during  the  period  of  transition  that  was 
taking  place  in  the  lives  of  students  and  others  in  the  community. 
Because  of  things  that  were  explicitly  and  implicitly  stated  in  the 
letter  the  writer  included  its  contents  below: 

"Public  school  education  is  faced  today  with  its 
most  serious  challenge  within  our  memory.     It  is  trite 
but  true  that  you  as  teachers  are  on   'the  firing  line*; 
and,  without  doubt,  you  are  more  personally  involved 
than  any  other  persons  in  our  community.    As  professional 
educators,  you  are  deeply  concerned  with  quality  education 
and  your  part  in  assuring  such  education  for  every  child. 
As  parents,  you  have  an  even  more  personal  involvement 
with  the  quality  and  stability  of  the  public  educational 
system.    As  citizens  of  this  community,  your  stake  in 
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public  education  to  provide  opportunity  for  ALL  children 
and  the  future  effects  of  such  education  is  most  sub- 
stantial.    It  does  not  require  a  great  imagination  to 
visualize  the  situation  in  this  community,  which  is  your 
home,  should  the  public  educational  system  collapse. 

**We  can  and  do  appreciate  many  of  the  emotions  which 
you  are  experiencing  as  you  are  faced  with  decisions  and 
adjustments  now  in  your  personal  and  professional  lives; 
and  although  we  are  not  as  directly  involved  daily  in  the 
transition,  we  share  many  of  these  concerns  and  the  gravity 
of  the  problems,  both  those  that  are  real  and  those  which 
are  imagined.    Although  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  enter 
each  of  your  classrooms  and  share  your  concerns  directly, 
we  assure  you  of  our  wholehearted  support,  cooperation  and 
energy  to  do  all  within  our  power  to  aid  each  of  you  in 
meeting  this  challenge. 

"Providing  the  best  possible  educational  opportunities 
for  every  child  in  the  district  within  the  practical  limita- 
tions of  available  funds  has  always  been  our  foremost  concern 
as  Trustees.    We  shall  continue  to  function  with  this  same 
philosophy  and  purpose,  determined  to  utilize  every  available 
resource  to  provide  the  'tools,  brick  and  mortar'  necessary 
to  build,  maintain  and  continually  improve  'quality  education.' 
However,  without  skilled,  dedicated  artisans  such  as  you  to 
fully  utilize  these  'building  materials,'  any  effort  on  our 
part  will  be  in  vain;  and  the  structure  that  may  be  built 
could  never  be  described  as  'quality.' 

"We  sincerely  hope  and  trust  that  each  of  you  will 
accept  this  great  challenge  as  true  professionals,  determined^ 
to  exert  your  considerable  efforts  to  assure  success  for  the 

•  benefit  of  the  community  now  and  tomorrow.    We  hope  that  you 
will  maintain  a  positive  attitude,  determined  that  quality 
education  CAN  be  provided,  and  knowing  that  it  MUST  be  provided 
if  we  are  to  fully  develop  our  greatest  resource,  our  children. 

•  Your  expertise  in  the  classroom  and  campus  is  absolutely 
essential.    We  pledge  to  you  our  full  support.    Together,  we 
SHALL  succeed:" 

The  letter  \ms  signed  by  the  members  of  the/'fiqard. 

The  previous  letter  was  one  in  a  series  of  things  that  occurred 
to  make  persons  aware  and  to  elicit  support.    The  superintendent  of 
schools  took  advantage  of  the  opportunities  to  meet  with  community 
groups,  to  interface  with  clvit  groups  and  to  periodically  write  a 
column  in  the  local  paper  entitled  "Your  Schools."    One  member  of  the 
administration  mentioned  that  "We  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  leaving 
any  stone  unturned.    We  need  all  the  help  we  can  get."    That  message 
seemed  Inherent  in  activities  that  followed. 
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Teacher  and  Staff  Preparnrrion  and  luvolvcment 


Two  of  the  requirements  in  Phase  I  of  the  first  pervasive  plan 
ordered  by  the  Courts  were:     (1)  All  administrators  in  the  district 
will  participate  in  a  minimum  of  20  hours  of  leadership  training  with 
the  focus  on  desegregation;  and  (2)  at  least  two  teachers  from  each 
school  will  participate  in  school  desegregation  leadership  training 
for  a  minimum    of  20  hours,     Tliis  mandate  was  followed  as  a  core  of 
teachers  from  all  levels  did  participate  in  a  series  of  four-day 
Leadership  Planning  Institutes  designed  to  prepare  them  to  cope  with 
the  problems  and  concerns  that  are  assjciated  with  desegregating 
schools.     Consultants  from  the  University  of  South  Carolina  Desegre- 
gation Consulting  Center  conducted  the  institutes. 

During  the  institutes  the  attending  teachers  identified  and 
clarified  the  concerns  that  face  the  community,  their  peers,  the 
students,  as  well  as  themselves.    Primary  concerns  that  surfaced 
were  the  maintenance  of  a  high  quality  of  education  for  all  students, 
the  problem  of  disciplining  children  of  other  races,  the  reluctance 
of  breaking  up  professional  acquaintances  that  had  been  intact  for 
many  years,  parents' acceptance  and  community  understanding  and 
support.    These  concerns  were  treated  through  courses  conducted  by 
the  Center  which  covered  such  topics  as  interracial  counseling, 
human  relations,  communication  skills  and  curriculum  for  the  de- 
segregated schools  - 

Student  Preparation  and  Involvement 


Emanating  from  the  two-point  order  issued  by  the  District  Court 
was  the  suggestion  that  human  relations  councils  be  established, 
including  on  them  students  at  the  secondary  level.     In  December,  1970, 
select  students  began  attendance  at  one  and  one-half  day  human  rela- 
tions conferences  conducted  by  the  University  of  South  Carolina's 
Desegregation  Center,     The  first  conference  included  91  student 
participants,  who  had  been  recommended  by  the  Student  Executive  Board, 
who  were  representative  of  student  leaders,  regular  students  and 
students  with  obvious  prejudices  and  problems.    Participation  was 
predicated  upon  parental  approval  and  student  desire.     During  the 
session. groups  of  eight  to  ten  students  each  were  formed,  first  to  plan 
their  agenda,  then  to  discuss  it.     Each  group  had  community  facilita- 
tors, one  black  and  one  white,  who  periodically  initiated  activities 
and  exercises  to  stimulate  discussion.     The  session  ended  with  a  total 
group  sharing  of  feelings,  activities  and  recommendations. 

Since  the  first  human  relations  conference,  several  others  have 
been  held  for  secondary  school  youth,  the  most  recent  in  March,  1972. 
Student  responses  to  these  sessions  were  overwhelmingly  positive.  They 
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cited  as  evidence  of  personal  growth  and  maturity  such  things  as:  (1) 
their  development  of  the  ability  to  listen  to  and  respect  others' 
opinions;   (2)  their  newfound  ability  to  talk  freely  and  discuss 
prejudice  openly,  thus  opening  up  the  possibility  of  understanding 
each  other;   (3)  their  developing  awareness  that  iadividuals  often 
imagine  a  problem,  i.e.,  white  misunderstanding  of  black  hostility 
toward  the  Confederate  flag  and  black  misunderstanding  of  white  feel- 
ings toward  the  clenched  fist  salute. 

In  later  sessions,  discussion  tended  to  focus  more  on  the  lack 
of  communication  with  school  administration  and  the  irrelevancy  of 
school.    Recommendations  made  by  the  groups  at  all  sessions  ^phaslzed 
the  need  for  total  participation  and  parent  and  faculty  involvement 
in  such  sessions.    However,  most  students  voiced  reservations  about 
their  own  parents  sharing  mutually  in  their  particular  session  because 
they  feared  that  frank  communication  would  be  stifled. 

After  the  July    1971  Court  order,  which  in  effect  resulted  in  the 
formerly  black  high  school  becoming  converted  to  the  district's  eighth 
and  ninth  grade  school,  and  the  formerly  white  high  school  becoming 
the  district's  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grade  grade  school,  a  three- 
day  human  relations  preschool  conference  was  held  at  a  nearby  resort 
motel.    In  attendance  were  forty  student  leaders  from  both  high 
schools,  and  faculty,  administrators  and  community  representatives. 
The  University  of  South  Carolina  Desegregation  Center  was  again  called 
on  to  conduct  the  conference,  whose  purpose  was  to  discuss  concerns 
resulting  from  the  Court  order  such  as  school  colors,  mascots,  student 
councils,  and  class  officers.    Students  identified  the  major  concerns 
in  need  of  discussion.    The  outgrowth  of  the  conference  was  better 
understanding  among  students,  and  recommendations  that  could  be  taken 
back  to  their  student  bodies  for  deliberation.    The  conference  is 
credited  by  many  as  having  paved  the  way  for  the  smooth  merger  of 
the  high  schools. 


Community  Preparation  and  Involvement 


One  of  the  three  major  objectives  listed  In  phase-in  integration 
plan  as  detailed  by  the  District  Court  In  Its^  1969  order  was  "To 
prepare  the  community  for  accepting  school  desegregation  with  a  more 
positive  attitude."    In  the  same  order,  the  judge  prescribed  ways  of 
involving  the  community.  I.e.,  establishment  of  a  biracial  advisory 
committee,  and  the  establishment  of  human  relations  councils.. 

As  the  writer  will  show  momentarily,  these  mandates  were  honored. 
But  in  the  Interest  of  getting  input  from  parents  and  keeping  them 
informed  of  proceedings,  evidence  was  found  that  the  school  adminis- 
tration and  Board  of  Trustees  made  extensive  use  of  other  mechanisms 
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in  keeping  the  topic  current.    The  Hoard  members  for  example  conducted 
a  scries  of  parent-toacher  meetinj^s  to  explain  the  situation  as  it 
related  to  the  District  Court's  order.    The  consequence  of  these 
meetings  was  a  series  of  neighborhood  meetings  across  the  city  in 
which  groups  of  parents  met  to  discuss  what  courses  of  action  were 
open  to  them. 

During  the  course  of  these  meetings  three  factions  emerged: 

(1)  the  group  that  was  unalterably  disapproving  of  the  Board's  actions; 

(2)  those  who  were  not  sure  which  course  of  action  was  feasible;  (3) 
those  who  advocated  seeking  legal  counsel  to  gain  reconsideration  of 
court  mandates  under  constitutional  guidelines.    The  second  group 
was  said  to  be  the  largest  of  the  three.    However,  an  outgrowth  of 
the  third  group  was  a  parent  organization.  Help  Orangeburg  Public 
Education  (HOPE),  which  began  as  a  protest  to  the  Board's  zoning 
plan. 

hope's  objective  was  to  seek  legal  means  to  change  the  zoning 
plan  to  a  "pairing"  plan  or  some  other  plan  which  would  bring  about 
a  better  balance  in  the  schools.    One  major  interest  in  seeking  better 
balance  in  the  schools  was  to  prevent  a  number  of  citizens  from  moving 
out  of  the  area,  and  indeed  hurting  some  of  tl"e  smaller  businesses  who 
depend  on  local  trade.    Another  major  concera  of  the  group  was  that 
the  zoning  plan  had  loopholes  which  allowed  iiany  white  parents  to  use 
evasive  devices  to  change  their  place  of  residence.  Consequently, 
some  white  parents  who  were  complying  with  the  ruling  in  good  faith 
found  their  child  the  only  white  child  in  a  classroom. 

hope's  objective  was  said  to  be  in  some  ways  similar  to  that  of 
the  NAACP,  who  appealed  to  the  zoning  plan  implemented  by  the  Board. 
The  organization,  through  its  hired  attorney  made  contact  with  the 
NAACP  in  this  regard,    l^ether  in  spite  of  or  because  of  the  appeals 
made  by  the  two  organizations  (there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they 
collaborated),  the  Board  developed  and  implemented  a  new  plan,  involv- 
ing clustering  and  pairing  of  schools,  for  the  next  year. 

One  year  prior  to  the  issuance  of  the  1969  Court  order,  Orangeburg 
District  No.  5  organized  a  city-wide  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  which 
served  as  a  link  between  the  community,  the  Board  and  the  administration 
Nevertheless,  the  judge's  order  specified  the  establishment  of  a  "bi- 
racial  advisory  committee. .. to  advise  the  local  school  of ficials  on 
matters  .of  desegregation..."    During  the  Spring  of  1970  a  forty  member 
district-wide  committee,  which  reflected  the  socioeconomic  and  racial 
diversity  of  the  area,  was  approved  by  the  Board. 

In  addition  to  the  above  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  the  district 
office  named  an  ESAP  Advisory  Conanittee  to  help  with  the  setting  of 
priorities  for  federal  funding.    Each  elementary  school  organized  a 
Parent  Advisory  Committee  to  consider  such  issues  as  testing  and 
releasing  test  results,  allocation  of  monies  and  instructional  programs* 
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At  the  secondary  school  level  an  eighty-member  advisory  committee, 
whose  functions  the  writer  isn't  sure  of,  was  established.  Parent 
involvement  via  Parent  Teacher  Organizations  was  negligible. 

Volunteers  was  one  means  used  to  get  parents  involved.  The 
district  hired  a  Community  Involvement  Coordinator,  during  the  fall 
of  1971,  to  recruit,  orient  and  maintain  contact  with  volunteers  and 
with  staff  who  work  with  them.    Eighty^five  (85)  volunteers,  one-fourth 
of  whom  were  black,  were  working  at  least  once  a  week  in  an  assigned 
capacity  by  April,  1972. 

Recognition  was  given  to  the  fact  that  the  business  community 
needs  to  be  kept  abreast  of  what  is  transpiring  In  the  schools.  In 
March,  1971  an  Education-Business  Day  Tour  of  one  of  the  newer  schools 
was  coordinated  by  the  superintendent  and  others  in  the  district.  The 
purpose  of  the  tour  was  to  allow  businessmen  of  the  area  to  get  a 
closer  look  at  the  functions  and  problems  of  a  modern  school  in  the 
Orangeburg  area,  and  to  promote  a  better  understanding  between  busi- 
nesses and  schools.    According  to  a  newspaper  quote  from  the  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  "A  great  many  facets  of  the  school  operation 
were  examined  and  I  think  the  businessmen  got  a  much  better  understand- 
ing of  how  vast  a  responsibility  the  schools  cover," 
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PROGRAMS  AND  PRACTICES  INCIDENT  TO  DESEGREGATION 


Not  unlike  other  districts  that  have  undergone  myriad  changes 
with  the  advent  of  desegregation,  Orangeburg  District  No.  5  had 
need  to  look  at  programs  and  practices,  and  their  applicability  for 
the  new  situation.    While  it  is  true  that  certain  practices  were 
suggested  by  the  courts,  other  programs  were  sought  out  by  the  school 
administration  with  the  hopes  that  each  student  in  the  district  would 
receive  a  "quality  education." 


Curriculum  Changes,  Organizational  Changes 
and  Teaching  Techniques 


During  the  1971-72  school  year  each  elementary  school  adopted  a 
"Continuous  Progress"  plan  which  very  broadly  encouraged  individualiza- 
tion within  each  classroom,  and  movement  in  subjects  according  to 
readiness.    Though  the  concept  was  adopted  as  a  working  principle, 
each  building  principal  was  given  a  good  deal  of  autonomy  in  the  way 
he  and  his  staff  implemented  it.    The  consequence  was  the  introduction 
of  a  variety  of  approaches  and  programs  from  school  to  school.  For 
example,  when  two  elementary  principals  who  were  interviewed  were 
asked  to  summarize  changes  that  were  made  in  their  school's  curriculum 
as  a  direct  result  of  the  desegregation  process,  one  indicated  that 
he  adopted  the  Wisconsin  Reading  Design,  Individually  Guided  Education 
(IGE),  and  Individualized  Mathematics  Systems  (IMS).    The  other  stated 
that  he  introduced  IMS  and  a  Sixth  Grade  ESAA  Language  Arts  Program. 

One  common  theme  that  tended  to  run  through  the  fabrics  of  the 
organization  of  schools  was  the  notion  of  team  teaching.    Team  teaching 
was  said  to  have  "facilitated  the  flexible  grouping  required  when 
heterogeneously  mixed  children  of  a  given  grade  level  are  placed  In 
the  same  classroom  for  instruction."    The  team  teaching  approach  was 
also  cited  as  being  advantageous  since  it  enabled  teachers  and 
principals  to  become  more  cognizant  of  individual  learning  styles, 
and  more  able  to  help  Individual  children.    Still  another  advantage 
of  this  approach  was  that  it  accommodated  a  variety  of  teaching  styles 
and  competencies,  exposing  all  children  to  sever alldiffer en t  approaches 
or  teaching  techniques  rather  than  one  during  the  course  of  a  school 
year. 

"    ■  '  '     ^  ',  .  >'■  ■ 

The  physical  layout  of  most  of  the  elementary  buildings  was  the 
"cell  box  entering  into  a  corridor"  type.    Team  members  were  placed 
in  close  proximity  in  order  to  facilitate  ease  of  movement  for  stu- 
dents.   The  closeness  of  teachers,  In  terms  of  location,  was  enhanced 
by  the  fact  that  each  school  had  only  two  grade  levels  assigned  to  it, 
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thus  had  less  of  a  problem  with  assigning  rooms  than  would  have  been 
the  case  if  more  grade  levels  had  been  involved. 

VJhen  principals  at  the  secondary  levels  were  asked  to  summarize 
changes  in  their  school's  curriculum  that  came  as  a  direct  result  of 
desegregation,  the  answers  were  more  varied.    The  principal  of  the 
seventh  grade  school  recalled  no  changes  that  accompanied  desegre- 
gation per  se,  but  indicated  the  supplementary  programs  did  come 
afterwards,  i.e.,  a  reading  program,  and  that  supplementary  materials 
were  made  available  by  way  of  federal  funds.    The  junior  high  school 
principal  suggested  that  no  special  changes  were  made  in  his  school's 
curriculum  even  though  a  closer  look  was  made  by  his  staff  of  ways 
the  work  could  be  individualized •    At  the  senior  high  school  two 
programs  were  introduced:     (1)  Cooperative  Operation  for  Personal 
Effectiveness  (COPE),  a  team  taught  and  managed  program  with  white 
and  black  staff  designed  to  help  potential  dropouts  experience  successes 
in  subject  matter  areas  and  to  improve  their  attitudes  toward  them- 
selves and  school;   (2)  a  developmental  corrective  reading  program  to 
help  students  who  were  experiencing  difficulty  in  reading. 


Special  Funded  Programs 


In  a  May,  1972  report  issued  by  The  Alabama  Council  on  Human 
Relations,  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund,  Inc.,  et  al., 
entitled  It's  Not  Over  in  the  South:     School  Desegregation  in  Forty- 
Three  Southern  Cities  Eighteen  Years  after  Brown,  the  following 
reference  was  made  to  Orangeburg  District  No.  5:     "The  school  dis- 
trict u^ed  ESAP  money  wisely... to  finance  a  conference  of  the  student 
leaders  at  a  motel  in  Santee,  South  Carolina.     It  brought  students 
together  with  school  personnel  and  officials  and  community  leaders 
to  discuss  problems  during  the  coming  year.    The  Center  for  Integrated 
Education  at  the  University  assisted  with  human  r<>lations  and  leader- 
ship training...." 

There  seems  to  be  evidence  that  Orangeburg  District  No.  5  did 
make  extensive  use  and  perhaps  wise  use  of  special  funds.  For 
example,  in  1971-72  the  District's  budget  for  current  operations  was 
estimated  at    2.9  million  dollars.    Approximately  $1  million  of  this 
budget  came  from  special  sources,  i.e..  Title  I,  Title  IV>  and  ESAP. 

In  addition  to  human  relations  workshops  mentioned  above  there 
were  other  uses  made  of  the  funds.    For  example,  three  interventionist 
counselors  were  hired  to  serve  as  student  advocates  on  the  secondary 
level,  two  men  for  grades  9-12  and  one  wom^n  for  grades  7-8.    Though  ■ 
these  grade  levels  were  specified  as  their  areas  of  responsibility* 
the  counselors  did  not  limit  their  activities  to  them.    They  worked 
with  students,  serving  as  theii  advocates,  while  keeping  close  contact 
with  regularly  assigned  guidance  counselors  and  the  administration  in 
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the  schools,  but  maintalniag  n  separate  position  from  the  latter.  'Ilic 
counselors  directed  much  of  their  effort  toward  work-type  activities 
such  as  visiting  families  and  working  with  agencies.    This  effort  proved 
to  be  a  necessary  service  in  terms  of  student  needs  well  after  the 
initial  desegregation  effort. 

Daily  corrective  reading  sessions  for  approximately  500  elementary 
students  were  initiated  with  Title  I  funds.    Corrective  reading  teachers 
were  identified  to  work  with  a  variety  of  materials  in  their  attempts 
to  diagnose  students'  reading  problems,  administer  corrective  treat- 
ment and  to  continually  reevaluate  each  child's  pr<  ;ress.    As  was 
alluded  to  in  an  earlier  section,  a  developmental  reading  program  was 
started  at  the  high  school  level  for  students  who  had  reading  problems. 
A  wide  range  of  materials,  coupled  with  recorders  and  other  machines 
were  used  to  develop  interest  in  reading  while  improving  skills. 
Volunteers  i^ere  sought,  by  an  ESAP  funded  coordinator,  to  focus  on 
one-to-one  tutoring  in  reading  at  several  levels. 

Title  I  funds  were  also  used  to  support  "Project  Succeed,"  an 
outieach  type  program  designed  to  involve  potential  dropouts  at  the 
secondary  level  in  skill  oriented,  prevocational  experiences.  These 
funds  provided  several  schools  and  classrooms  with  aides  who  assisted 
teachers  in  attempts  to  individualize  their  classes,  who  worked  in 
lunchrooms,  on  buses  and  in  clerical  positions. 

An  elementary  r -hool  social  worker  and  a  healtl^-medical  j^rogram 
were  funded  under  Tit.ie  I.    The  social  worker,  a  black  woman,  con- 
centrated on  the  entire  environment  of  the  person  being  worked  with, 
and  attempted  to  refrain  from  socially  stigmatizing  the  person  or 
family  as  she  went  about  her  work.     The  health  services  proved 
valuable  because  many  children  who  received  them  had  had  no  previous 
postbirth  contact  with  doctors.     The  health  program  provided  eye- 
glasses and  preventive  screening  as  well  as  emergency  medical  and 
dental  services  for  eligible  students. 

Other  uses  of  special  funded  programs  included  the  support  of 
staff  in-service  activities,  support  of  a  physical  facility  for  high 
school  counseling  and  the  payment  of  salaries  for  personnel  who  con- 
ducted after  school  activities  by  ESAP  funds.    Also,  just  prior  to 
Implementation  of  the  first  major  desegregation  plan.  Title  III  funds 
were  used  to  fund  an  Early  Childhood  Education  Center. 


Personnel-Assignment  Patterns  of 
Administration  and  Staff 


Upon  deciding  the  Orangeburg 
"faculty  assignments  will  be  made 
school  the  black/white  ratio  that 


case  the  judge  ruled  that  for  1970-71 
in  a  manner  that  will  reflect  in  each, 
is  the  same  ratio  of  the  district." 
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As  was  alluded  to  before,  the  judge's  order  was  a  two-point  or  two- 
phase  plan.    One  of  the  points  outlined  was  "...faculties  of  the 
schools  will  be  organized  by  pairs  (as  near  as  possible),  one  black, 
one  white.... Teachers  in  like  grades  or  subject  matter  field  will 
work  cooperatively."    The  order  went  beyond  stationing  teaching 
bodies  in  a  school  to  effect  a  racial  balance.    It  sought  to  estab- 
lish a  mechanism  that  would  hopefully  lead  to  a  good  and  workable 
relationship  between  those  who  must  design  and  execute  the  educa- 
tional programs  of  students. 

During  the  1970-71  and  1971-72  school  years  the  district  had  a 
total  of  313  faculty  members,  one  hundred  and  sixty-nine  (169)  were 
black  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four  (14A)  were  white.  Over  one-half 
of  the  staff  members  were  transferred  to  new  schools  during  these 
years  of  desegregation.    This  was  made  necessary  by  the  reorganization 
of  elementary  schools,  from  ten  self-contained  grade  one  through  six 
schools  to  eventually  six  schools  with  only  two  grade  levels  each, 
i»e.,  grades  one  and  two,  or  three  and  four,  or  five  and  six.  At 
the  secondary  level  changes  in  the  reorganization  of  the  schools  also 
resulted  in  shifts  of  staff.    However,  in  neither  case  did  the  changes 
in  organization  result  in  the  displacement  of  teachers. 

During  the  visits  to  each  of  the  five  schools  each  principal  in 
an  interview  was  asked  to  comment  on  the  black/white  teacher  ratio 
of  his  staff.    Each  reported  that  their  black/white  teacher  ratio 
was  close  to  that  of  the  district  and  that  it  is  monitored  frequently 
to  make  sure  that  it  could  pass  the  test  of  the  courts. 

Prior  to  the  freedom  of  choice  days  there  wete  five  black 
elementary  schools,  grades  one  through  six;  one  black  seventh  grade 
school;  one  black  eighth  grade  school;  and,  one  black  high  school. 
Likewise  there  were  five  white  elementary  schools,  grades  one  through 
six;  one  junior  high,  grades  seven  and  eight;  and,  one  white  high 
school.    This  brought  to  a  total  fifteen  schools  in  the  district. 
During  the  course  of  years  six  schools  have  been  either  closed  or 
put  to  a  modified  use,  three  of  those  were  the  once  all  black  and 
three  the  once  all  white. 

Of  the  six  elementary  schools  that  remain,  two  have  retained 
black  principals.    The  same  is  true  of  the  district's  grade  seven 
school  and  its  schools  for  eighth  and  ninth  graders.    At  the  onset  of 
staff  changes,  assistant  principals  of  the  opposite  race  were  placed 
in  each  secondary  school.    That  pattern  has  remained  constant,  and 
holds  true  In  all  but  one  case,  other  than  the  senior  high  school 
where  there  are  both  one  black  and  one  white  assistant. 

The  central  administrative  staff  3s  predominantly  white.  How- 
ever, it  does  have  one  black  assistant  superintendent,  one  black  lunch- 
room supervisor  and  some  black  clericals  on  staffs 


Assignment  of  Students  by  Subject 
and  Subject  Difficulty 


In  an  attempt  to  determine  how  students  are  assigned  to  classes 
and  levels  within  subjects,  the  members  of  the  study  team  made  casual 
observations  of  several  classrooms  at  each  level,  interviewed  students, 
teachers  and  counselors,  and  asked  each  principal  to  describe  his 
::iethjod  of  assigning  students.    The  principal  at  the  high  school  was 
also  requested  to  provide  information  on  the  racial  distribution  of 
students  by  subjects  and  levels  of  difficulty  in  academic  courses. 

At  the  elementary  level    each  of  the  two  interviewed  stated  thkt 
students  are  grouped  heterogeneously  across  the  school.  They  acknowl- 
edged that  there  is  skill  grouping  within  classrooms  tocomplement 
attempts  at  individualization.     The  principal  in  the  seventh  grade 
school  indicated  that  students  are  grouped  according  to  ability  in 
language  arts,  but  there  is  virtually  no  such  grouping  in  other  sub- 
jects.   At  the  eighth  and  ninth  grade  levels  there    is  ability 
grouping  in  language  arts  but  none  in  other  courses.    At  the  senior 
high  level  it  was  stated  that  there  is  a  pretty  rigid  grouping  of 
students  in  English  and  history,  i.e.,  students*  grade  point  averages, 
test  scores  and  recommendations  determine  placement.  Grouping 
patterns  at  the  high  school  are  undergoing  change  because  of  some 
difficulties  the  school  encountered  with  HEW  about  the  racial  com- 
position of  classes. 

Table  4  shows  the  racial  distribution  of  classrooms  observed  by 
members  of  the  team  while  they  were  in  Orangeburg  District  No.  5«  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  "Total  No.  Students"  column  was  obtained  by 
a  casual  count  by  the  observing  team  member.    It  does  not  take  into 
account  the  actual  number  of  students  enrolled,  the  number  of  students 
who  might  have  been  absent  from  school  or  out  of  the  classroom  during 
the  observation.    It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  classes  listed  at 
the  elementary  level  were  not  all  at  the  same  school.    The  racial 
distribution  of  students  per  classroom  reflects  the  fact  that  class- 
rooms like  the  school  district  are  predominantly  black.    Vhat  was  a 
52%  white/48%  black  school  district  in  1964  is  now  a  70%  black/30% 
white,  due  to  white  flight. 

The  team  also  asked  some  studer  :s  in  grades  eight  through  twelve 
who  were  in  study  halls  during  the  team's  visit  to  respond  to  an  Item 
on  a  Student  Interview  form,  namely  "How  was  the  program  you  are  now 
enrolled  in  selected?"    Possible  choices  were: 

£i.    my  own  choice 

b.    advised  by  my  counselor 

c*     suggested  by  parents 


ei5 
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d.  assigned  to  me 

e,  other 


T\venty-four  (24)  students  in  grade  eight  responded.     Eleven  (11) 
or  46%  selected  "a,"  suggesting  that  they  chose  their  programs;  three 
(3)  or  13%  chose  ''b,"  indicating  they  received  advice  from  their 
counselors;  four  (4)  or  16%  got  suggestions  from  their  parents;  and, 
six  (6)  or  25%  had  their  programs  assigned  to  them.    Only  three  ninth 
graders  responded,  each  indicating  that  they  chose  their  own. 

A  total  of  fifteen  (15)  tenth  graders  were  asked  to  indicate 
how  their  programs  were  selected.    Ten  (10)  or  66%  chose  "a,'Vone 
(1)  each  chose  "b"  and  "c,"  and  three  (3)  or  20%  chuse  "d."  Five 
(5)  students  in  grade  eleven  responded,  four  (4)  or  80%  choosing 
"a"  and  one  (1)  choosing  "b."    Fifteen  (15)  students  in  grade  twelve 
recorded  similar  choices  with  ten  (10)  or  66%  selecting  "a,"  two  (2) 
or  14%  "b"  and  one  (1)  or  7%,  "d." 

In  a  final  attempt  to  determine  how  students 'programs  are 
assigned,  one  counselor  at  the  junior  high  and  one  at  the  senior 
high  schools  were  asked  "How  are  student  programs  determined  (ability, 
interests,  etc.)?    The  junior  high  counselor  indicated  that  "test 
scores,  teacher  recommendations,  and  student  choice"  are  used;  the 
counselor  at  the  senior  high  school  indicated  tb.it  the  nrocess  at 
one  time  was  "advised"  tracking.    The  procedure  now  is  to  give  stu- 
dents orientation  about  requirements  for  col''^ge  and  job  entry  and 
have  students  choose  from  among  options. 

The  larger  percentage  of  students  who  responded  to  the  item  on 
program  selection  indicated  that  their  choice  is  the  determining 
factor.    Responses  from  counselors  tended  to  support  the  response, 
though  the  junior  high  counselor  did  mention  that  other  factors  are 
involved . 


Extracurricular  Activities 


After  the  July,  1971  court  order,  a  three-day  human  relations 
conference  was  held,  involving  forty  student  leaders  from  the  black 
and  white  high  schools,  as  well  as  faculty,  administrators  and  com- 
munity representatives,  at  a  resort  motel  that  Is  In  close  proximity 
to  Orangeburg.    The  purpose  of  the  conference  was  to  discuss  concerns 
about  the  merger  of  school  colors,  mascots,  student  councils,  and 
class  officers.    This  conference  is  credited  by  many  as  paying  the 
way  for  a  smooth  merger  of  the  high  schools. 

During  the  initial  period  of  desegregation  officers  from  the 
formerly  all-black  and  all-white  high  schools  served  as  joint  officers. 


The  rationale  for  this  was  that  each  school  had  elected  officers  prior 
lu  the  court  order  and  that  the  election  results  should  be  honored. 
Student  council  representation  at  large  was  elected  from  homerooms 
with  the  belief  that  these  rooms  reflect  the  racial  percentages  in 
the  school  and  would  be  the  best  mechanism  to  use.    During  this 
initial  period  the  activity  which  contributed  most  to  a  sense  of 
unity  was  the  football  team  that  won  the  state  championship • 

For  the  purpose  of  getting  some  perspective  on  the  amount  of 
ethnic  participation  there  is  in  extracurricular  activities  in 
Orangeburg  District  No.  5,  particularly  at  the  senior  high  level, 
the  principal  in  the  high  school  was  asked  to  complete  forms 
entitled  "School  Athletic  Teams"  and 'Schools,  Clubs,  and  Other 
Extracurricular  Activities  (Exclusive  of  Varsity  Athletics)."  On 
the  former  he  was  requested  to  record  the  major  athletic  teams  in 
the  school,  and  to  identify  the  racial  composition  of  the  teams' 
members  and  leaders.    The  latter  similarly  asked  for  information 
about  the  racial  composition  of  major  clubs  and  organizations. 


School  Athletic  Teams 


Table  5  shows  the  number  of  major  athletic  teams  found  at 
Orangeburg-Wilkinson  High  School,  the  amount  of  total  team  partici- 
pation, the  racial  breakdown  per  team  and  the  race  of  each  team's 
leader.     It  shows  that  except  for  Basketball  which  has  all  black 
members  and  Golf  which  has  all  white  members,  there  is  biracial 
participation  on  other  teams,  but  that  blacks  tend  to  dominate 
athletics.    Baseball  and  Tennis  are  exceptions  to  black  dominance, 
both  are  represented  by  50%  white  and  50%  black  participants.  But 
on  other  squads  blacks  are  represented  in  proportions  greater  than 
they  are  represented  in  the  total  school's  population. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  striking  about  the  leadership 
pattern  that  emerged.    Most  of  the  positions  reflect  the  same  racial 
makeup  as  was  observed  on  the  teams. 

School  Clubs,  Organizations  and  Extracurricular  Activities 

Some  of  the  major  clubs  and  organizations,  their  racial  makeup 
vis-a-^vis  members  and  leaders,  are  shown  on  Table  6.    One  notes  that 
the  clubs  and  organizations  listed  by  the  principal  do  not  Include 
the  student  council.    Without  assuming  any  reasons  for  the  omission 
the  team  accepted  the  list  as  those  organizations  the  principal  felt 
to  be  of  major  importance.    It  should  be  noted^  however,  that  inter- 
views with  students  considered  it  most  essential  that  the  presidency 
and  vice  presidency  of  the  student  council  were  held  by  blacks. 
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As  is  the  case  with  athletic  teams  and  as  Table  6  reveals 
blacks  are  generally  represented  in  greater  numbers  in  school  clubs 
and  organizations  than  they  are  in  the  school's  population.    The  most 
noticeable  exception  is  in  the  case  of  the  National  Honor  Society 
where  they  make  up  only  32%  of  the  membership.     In  two  of  the  fourteen 
organizations  listed,  the  membership  is  all  black.    There  are  no  clubs 
or  organization  where  the  converse  is  true. 

The  leadership  structure  differs  somewhat  from  that  which 
emerged  in  athletics.     In  certain  instances  where  whites  are  in  the 
minority  in  terms  of  total  number  of  members,  they  hold  elected 
leadership  positions,  li.e..  Pep  Club  is  15%  white  and  has  a  white 
president  and  secretary.  Bare  News  is  36%  white  and  has  a  white 
president;  Drama  is  20%  white  and  has  a  white  president. 


/ 
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PERCEPTIONS,  ATTITUDES  AND  CHAR.\CTERI.STICS  OF  PARTICIPi\NTS 
TOWARD  PLAN,  PROGRAI^IS  /uMD  PRACTICES 


ClKipfor  V's  focus  is  on  the  pLr<:c^nt:u>:jH,  al:t:ituclcs  and  char- 
acceristics  of  persons  in  the  Orangeburg  school  and  broader 
community  whose  lives  were  confounded  by  the  desegregation  process. 
It  attempts  to  more  clearly  relate  how  individuals,  e.g.,  principals, 
teachers,  students,  parents    felt,  as  well  as  how  much  they  knew 
about  the  desegregation  plan(s) ,  and  the  program  and  practices 
that  were  initiated  as  a  result. 


The  Plan 


Perceptions  of  Principals 

Five  principals  in  Orangeburg  District  No.  5  were  interviewed. 
In  an  attempt  to  get  a  reading  on  their  involvement  in,  knowledge 
of,  and  feeling  about  the  district's  desegregation  plan,  each  was 
asked  to  respond  to  the  following  statements: 

1.  Describe  how  you  were  involved  in  the  district's 
desegregation  plan.  -  \ 

2.  Describe  the  way(s)  you  were  affected  by  the  plan  and 
your  feelings  about  such. 

Each  principal's  response  revealed  a  knowledge  of  the  plan; 
two  of  the  five  ir  'seated  that  they  had  worked  directly  with  the 
Desegregation  Gen  .:r  at  the  University  of  South  Carolina  as  it 
planned  human  relationship  workshops;  others  suggested  that  their 
involvement  was  limited  to  working  with  teachers'  attitudes.  The 
implication  drawn  from  the  responses  was  that  these  principals 
knew  about  the  plan(s),  perhaps  reacted  to  it  or  them  before  they 
were  publicized,  but  had  otherwise  made  little  input  into  it. 

Regarding  the  feelings  of  these  persons  about  the  plan  and 
its  effect  on  them,  most  chose  to  answer  only  that  part  of  the 
question  that  would  obscure  feelings.     For  example,  one  principal 
explained  the  conditions  which  led  to  his  being  in  the  district, 
and  two  explained  the  impact  of  a  change  in  student  bodies  and/or 
grade  level  structure.     Two  did  spaak  of  the  personal  impact  the 
plan  had  on  them  and/or  their  families;  e.g.,  one,  who  had  students 
in  the  school  district  at  the  advent  of  the  geographical  zoning 
plan,  disaf^reed  with  the  plan  because  it  placed  an  undue  portion 
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of  the  burden  for  desegregation  on  some  residents  as  opposed  to 
all;  the  other  explained  that  his  new  assignment,  which  he  received 
as  a  direct  outcome  of  desegregation  and  one  over  which  he  had  no 
control,  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  pay. 


Perceptions  of  Teachers 

Fourteen  (14)  teachers  of  varying  grade  levels  and  subjects 
were  interviewed  during  the  onsite  visit  to  Orangeburg  District 
No.  5,  four  (4)  in  elementary  schools,  three  (3)  at  the  seventh 
grade  school,  three  (3)  at  the  junior  high  school,  and  four  (4) 
at  the  senior  high  school.  All  teachers  were  asked  to  respond  to 
a  series  of  questions  that  revealed  their  knowledge  of  the  plan 
and  their  perceptions  of  the  way  the  plan  is  working.     The  questions 
and  the  frequency  counts  per  item  are  listed  below. 

1.     Are  you  f?.iniiiar  with  the  integration  plan? 


The  ret^»pondent  who  answered  "no"  indicated  that  he/she 
came  after  the  implementation,  thus  much  talk  about 
the  plan. 

2.     How  did  you  become  familiar  with. the  integration  plan? 
What  was  the  extent  of  articulation  by  school  officials? 

No  answer  given  -  1 

School  meetings  with  principal  and/or  superintendent  -  9 

Media  cominunications  -  3 

Advisory  Council  participation  -  1 

3-     How  did  the  school  district  officials  prepare  faculty 
and  staff  for  integration  as  outlined  by  the  plan? 

Plan  detailed  in  media  and  personal  letter  to  te.'^chers  -  8 
Sensitivity  and/or  human  relations  meetings  -  8 
Superintendent  and/or  principal  conducted  speeches  at  PTA*s 

faculty  meetings,  community  meetings  -  9 
Black/white  faculty  exchanges  between  formerly  black  and 

formerly  white  high  schools  -  5  • 
No  answer  -  1 

4*    How  was  the  faculty  and  staff  involved  in  planning  for 
integration  as  reflected  in  the  plan? 

Not  Involved  or  not  sure  -  9 


a.  yes 

b.  no 

c.  vaguely 


13 


1 
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SujH'rin tondent  and/or  principals  hold  braiiistonning 

S(?sslons  with  teachers  Lo  y^ol  Lhcir  input  -  3 
No  answer  -  2 

5.  Isliat  x^ere  the  major  concerns  of  faculty  and  staff  over 
the  integration  plan? 

Lnck  of  teaching  taking  place  due  to  v;orking  through 

mechanics  of  the  plan  -  1 
Afraid  of  general  contact  between  the  races  (profes- 
sional contact  would  lead  to  social  contact)  -  2 
Wiite  teachers  felt  black  teachers  to  be  inferior  -  2 
Fear  of  black  teachers  working  under  white  adm^^nistrator  ~  1 
Fear  of  black  teachers  and  principals  being  displaced  -  5 
Withdrawal  of  white  students  -  2 

Ability  of  black  students,  maintaining  standards  -  4 
Brep'         'ip  of  neighborhoods  -  2 
Up   red:  -te  le  outcomes  -  5 

6.  Ho ^  did  th'    district  respond  to  those  concerns? 

Made  provisions  for  black  and  white  teachers  to  engage 

in  dialogue  of  a  professional  and  personal  nature  -  5 
District  held  frequent  meeting?  and  gave  teachers 

assurances  -  2 
District  did  nothing  in  response  to  those  concerns  -  3 
District  renamed  three  (3)  blacks  as  principals,  and 

some  as  assistants  -  1 
District  was  ambivalent,  middle  of  the  road,  tried  to 

appease  -  1 
No  answer  -  2 

7.  What  were  the  major  concerns  of  parents  and  the  community 
over  the  plan? 

Maintaining  quality  educatica  -  1 
Social  contact  between  races  -  8 

Probable  increase  in  use  of  corporal  punishment  -  1 

Bussing  -  2 

Morals  of  blacks  -  1 

Not  sure  -  2 

No  answer  -  1 

Deterioration  of  the  athletics  program  -  1 

8.  How  did  district  officials  respond  to  those  concerns? 

Tried  and  encouraged  "all  known  methods"  of  instruction  -  1 
Officials  tried  to  overlook  concerns  or  use  hands  off 
policy  -  2 

District  used  newspapers  and  informative  meetings  to  keep 
people  in  touch  -  3 
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District  did  nothing  -  2 
Not  sure  -  3 
No  answer  -  2 

Orientation  of  administrators  to  concerns  of  public  -  1 

9.    What  is  being  done  now  on  an  on-going  b.T.sis  to  improve 
the  integration  efforts? 

Nothing  -  9 
Not  sure  -  1 

Nothing  on  faculty  level,  but  PTA  keeps  parents  informed  -  1 
Integration  is  now  an  established  fact  and  people  don't 

think  about  it  anymore  -  2 
No  answer  -  1 

10.  What  communications  or  directions  have  you  received  from 
the  central  office  to  guide  you  in  effecting  integration? 

None  because  they  are  not  needed  now  -  8 

To  keep  racial  balance  at  70%  black  and  30%  white  -  2 

Don't  tall   about  integration  anymore  -  3 

No  answer  -  1 

11.  What  communications  or  directions  have  you  received  from 
your  principal  to  guide  you  in  effecting  integration? 

Principals  don't  focus  on  or  talk  about  integration 

anyiaore  -  5 
None  needed  now  -  5 

Keep  the  racial  balance  70%  black  and  30%  white  -  2 
Encouragement  of  interaction  of  staff  and  students  -  1 
No  answer  -  1 

12.  In  general,  how  would  you  say  integration  is  working  in 
your  school? 

Well  -  2 

Working  far  beyond  dream  -  1 
Extremely  well  -  1 
Very  well  -  1 
Fair  -  3  . 

Not  well  -  2  (reasons  given  were  (1)  because  of  white 

students  having  left  the  public  school  in  large  numbers 
and  (2)  black  and  white  bodies  in  same  classes  but  no 
appreciable  increase  in  blacks'  achievement  level). 

13.  In  summary,  what  would  you  say  were  the  key  factors  which 
led  to  successful  integration? 

Acceptance  of  reality  -  3 
Pressure  from  courts  and  HEW  -  1 
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reoperation,  dedicaLion  and  attitudes  of  teachers  and 

<uInunisLrators  - 
The  fact  that  the  district  is  small »  bussing  not  much  of 

a  problem,  college  influence  on  the  community,  human 

relations  workshops  -  1 
Presence  of  black  administrators  in  school  -  1 
Strong  leadership  in  schools  -  2 
iJot  working  well  -  2 

Perceptions  of  Counselors 

One  counselor  was  interviewed  at  each  of  the  junior  high 
schools  and  the  senior  high.     They  were  asked  to  respond  to  basically 
the  same  set  of  questions  that  was  presented  to  the  teachers. 
Both  counselors  had  knowledge  of  the  plan,  but  the  junior  high 
counselor  had  become  employed  in  the  district  after  the  plan  had 
been  implemented. 

The  senior  high  school  counselor  was  involved  in  the  planning 
and  implementation  of  human  relations  training  sessions  which, 
involved  students,  teachers  and  the  community.     He  indicated  that 
these  sessions  were  the  primary  means  of  preparing  faculty  and 
staff  for  integration. 

Regarding  faculty  and  staff  concerns  they  were  enumerated  as 
being  (1)  the  level  of  education  dropping  off,   (2)  teaching  of 
students  from  different  ethnic  groups,  and  (3)  the  possible  increase 
of  discipline  problems  that  would  accompany  change.     He  recalled 
that  these  concerns  w ^re  responded  to  through  meetings  of  black 
and  white  teachers  ano  administrators  with  the  hopes  of  opening 
up  channels  of  communication  between  them. 

As  for  parents' concerns,  he  stated  that  he  could  not  articu- 
late  those  of  black  parents,  but  white  parents  were  concerned  about 
maintaining  quality  education  and  keeping  discipline  problems  at 
a  minimum.     The  district  attempted  to  keep  the  public  informed 
through  Advisory  Council  meetings  and  representation,  the  news 
media.  Board  of  Trustees  meetings  and  meetings  with  community 
groups  from  time  to  time. 

When  the  two  counselors  were  asked  for  their  feelings  about 
the  success  of  integration  in  their  schools,  both  emphatically 
stated  that  integration  was  proceeding  very  well.     They  listed 
as  key  factors  in  the  success  of  integration  as  being: 

-  Thorough  orientation  of  faculty  and  staff. 

-  Free  flow  of  information  betx^een  administration  and  staff. 

-  Human  relations  workshops,  including  faculty  and  staff, 
students  and  community  persons  were  successful. 
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-  Filtering  of  information  from  administration  and  schools 
to  Advisory  councils  and  media. 

-  Willingness  on  part  of  citizens,  school  officials  and 
political  people  of  "good  will"  to  accept  the  mandates 
of  the  courts  and  to  see  that  justice  prevails. 

Parents'  and  Community  Persons*  Perceptions 

A  total  of  twenty  individuals  were  interviewed  from  the  com- 
munity, some  in  individual  sessions  and  some  in  group  sessions. 
Of  the  twenty  persons  interviewed,  thirteen  (13)  were  black  and 
seven  (7)  were  white.    Most  of  these  persons  had  children  in  the 
public  schools,  though  one  of  the  black  parents  and  one  of  the 
whites  had  students  in  private  schools. 

When  asked  if  they  had  knowledge  of  the  series  of  desegre- 
gation plans  that  have  been  implemented  in  Orangeburg  District 
No.  5,  each  responded  positively.    Three  of  those  interviewed 
had  served  on  "advisory"  committees  but  none  of  the  individuals 
had  had  a  personal  hand  in  the  development  of  the  plan.     It  seemed 
to  be  consensus  that  the  community  was  adequately  informed  through 
community  meetings  and  news  media  about  the  plans  as  they  evolved. 
This  was  not  to  say  that  the  community  was  in  total  agreement  on 
the  plans  that  were  ultimately  implemented. 

Those  persons  interviewed  were  asked  to  list  major  concerns 
or  problems  that  emerged  during  desegregation  of  schools.  The 
common  concern  expressed  by  whites  and  blacks  was  maintaining 
quality  education.     Other  concerns  were  split  along  color  lines. 
Whites  were  concerned  about  the  social  contact  of  black  and  white 
students  in  school,  but  more  importantly  outside  the  school 
structure.     It  was  feared  by  many  that  such  closeness  would  bring 
about  a  co-existence  that  wasn't  good  for  the  community  as  a 
whole.     Related  to  this  was  a  concern  about  the  morals  of  black 
students,  their  tendency  to  be  disruptive  and  their  patterns  of 
Interest  which  differed  from  that  of  whites.    Some  expressed 
concern  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  black  teachers  were 
highly  credential ed,    they  were  felt  to  be  inferior  to  whites. 

White  flight  was  a  major  concern  of  the  whites  who  were 
Intervieiwed.    It  was  felt  that  the  departure  of  a  sizeabl^^^^^ 
of  white  students  from  the  public  schools  could  creat^ 
the  district.    It  would  imperil  the;  futuire  of  vHit^^ 
forced  to  remain  because  of  th^  probability  of  Jj^^ 
of  the  school  district  shrinking.^  ,T^^ 
raised  as  ah  issue.    To  a  surpriisirig:  degree  ; 
viable  athletic  program  was  cited  as  an  Iss^ 
whites  interviewed.    The  concern  was  that  ijyj^m^ 
high  school  student  bodies  and  athletic  prpgran^ 


stMclonls  v;!)0  would  normally  participate  v;oiild  ceast»  to  do  so, 
R^'lriL-ed  vns  Llie  concarn  that  aLiiletics  v;i)tild  turn  **all  black/' 

Black  parents  and  community  persons  had  a  different  set  of 
issues  that  bothered  them.     One  of  the  early  concerns  expressed 
by  blacl:s  was  the  possible  displacement  of  black  administrators 
with  the  advent  of  desegregation.     Some  expressed  that  blacks 
seened  to  be  "good  enough  to  handle  black  segregated  education. . . , 
ti:oy  wro  noi  ;^ood  enough        handle  clesosrronated  education."  They 
wanted  to  insure  that  this  stereotypic  characteristic  did  not  pre- 
sent itself  as  a  truism  to  the  school  administration.  Related 
to  this  concern  was  the  black/white  teacher  ratio  and  the  black/ 
white  administrator  ratio  which  exists  in  the  district.  Though 
70%  of  the  students  are  black,  only  50%  of  the  teachers  are  black 
and  20%  of  the  higher  echelon  administrators  are  black. 

A  major  co  icem  of  blacks  interviewed,  which  grew  out  of 
desegregation,  was  the  "arbitrary  placement"  of  black  students  in 
vocational  courses  or  areas  under  the  ^.retense  that  their  reading 
ability  would  not  allow  placement  other ;^ise,  and  under  the  pre- 
tense that  these  students  are  behavioral  problems.     They  were  also 
concerned  about  the  need  for  each  scnool  to  provide  adequate  sup- 
ports for  the  cognitive  styles  and  cultural  uniquenesses  of  black 
students  once  desegregation  took  place. 

Wlien  both  groups  were  asked  to  list  ways  the  district  and 
scliools  responded  to  their  concerns,  there  was  a  range  of  responses 
from  the  districts — schools  did  nothing  to  the  district  and 
schools  did  all  that  one  could  ask.     The  main  response  was  that 
the  district  and  school  attempted  to  work  with  staff  and  community 
to  sensitize  them  to  the  impending  changes,  to  solicit  their  help 
and  understanding  and  to  keep  them  informed  in  what  was  happening. 

How  can  one  improve  upon  the  plan  as  designed  by  Orangeburg 
District  No.  5?    Though  there  were  preferences  mentioned  for  main- 
taining "freedom  of  choice"  or  geographical  zoning  as  opposed  to 
pairing,  no  one  suggested  ways  that  the  desegregation  plan  could 
be  improved.     The  main  response,  stated  parenthetically  was,  given 
the  mandate  of  the  court  and  the  constraints  within  which  the 
district  had  to  work,  the  plan  which  evolved  is  as  good  as  could 
have  been  designed.     Most  felt  the  plan  is  working  but  that  it  only 
sets  the  stage.     The  real  action  must  be  provided  by  the  profes- 
sional staff  hired  by  the  district  to  teach. 
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Social  and  Friendship  Patteirps  of  Faculcy,  Staffs  and  Students 

The  team  sought  to  determine  the  kinds  of  social  and  friend- 
ship patterns  that  are  emerging  as  a  result  of  the  desegregation 
process  in  Orangeburg  District  No.  5.     Each  principal  and  teacher 
interviewed  was  asked  to  share  his/her  perceptions  of  the  inter- 
actional patterns  between  black  and  white  staff  and  students. 
Additionally,  students  and  parents  were  asked  to  share  their 
perceptions  of  the  status  of  social  and  friendship  relations 
between  black  and  white  students. 


Principals'  Perceptions 

Student /student  Interaction: 

Each  principal  was  asked  to  respond  to  the  question  "To  what 
extent  do  students  group  themselves  in  the  following:     (1)  Before/ 
after  school,   (2)  Lunchrooms,   (3)  Assemblies,  (4)  Classrooms,  and 
(5)  School  events?"    Elementary  schools  responded  thusly: 

"There  is  absolutely  no  tendency  toward  reluctance  to 
mingle  as  friends." 

and 

"Pretty  good  hit  for  a  non-neighborhood  school." 

Each  principal  was  responding  basically  to  the  interaction  pattern 
before  school.     There  j^as  lack  of  assuredness  about  the  extent 
of  relationships  beyond  the  school.     As  for  lunchrooms,  one  principal 
explained  that  the  groupings  are  usually  by  sex  rather  than  race, 
in  situations  not  controlled  by  the  teacher.     There  are  few  assemblies 
and  no  school  events  so  these  options  are  limited.     Classroom  inter- 
action is  more  or  less  controlled  by  the  group  in  which  the  student 
is  placed  for  skill  purposes* 

The  principal  at  the  seventh  grade  school  indicated  that  80% 
of  the  students  are  bussed  in  and  that  the  transporting  of  students 
precludes  the  formation  of  after  school  friendships.     He  acknow- 
ledged that  black  and  white  students  interact  to    some  extent"  in 
the  lunchroom  and  classroom  but  very  little  otherwise. 

The  junior  high  school  principal  indicated  that  a  very  small 
percentage  of  students  from  ethnically  different  environs  interact 
together.     However,  he  felt  that  the  number  was  growing  and  cited 
a  group  called  "Youth  for  Christ"  as  being  one  instrument  to 
bringing  about  cross-racial  understanding.     He  stated  that .students 
have  interacted  "very  well"  during  in-school  settings.  . 
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7\vj  nriruupnl  at  the  senior  ]\iy,h  school  wasii'L  sure  about  the 
extonL  to  whirh  friendship  .^^roups  i:;i/e  tornicai  across  racial  lines 
outside  of  school.     He  rncntioned  that  there  seems  to  be  some 
phone  calling  but  not  a  lot  of  socializing.     While  in  school, 
students  don't  seem  to  have  a  hangup  about  sitting  together  and 
exchanging  conversation.     The  principal  recalled  that  there  is  a 
small  core  of  students  who  do  interact  a  lot.     "There  is  a  core 
of  vhite  ^Lrls  and  black  hoys  -^etf.in.r;  t:o;;ether,   too  nuch.     In  fact 
One  white  laniily  moved  out  of  tovrn...." 

Each  principal  interviewed  was  asked  "What  does  the  school 
do  to  foster  inter-group  associations?"    There  were  three  who 
stated  that  there  is  nothing  done.     The  other  two  suggested  that 
little  is  needed  to  foster  such  association,  but  they  try  to  insure 
that  each  child  is  exp-'sed  to  a  black  and  white  teacher  and,  in 
the  case  of  play  activities  at  the  elementary  level,  there. is 
racial  representation  on  each  team. 

"Has  there  been  any  negative  interaction  between  black  and 
white  students  in  the  school?"  was  asked  of  each  principal.  Neither 
principal  could  recall  such  interactions  between  students  though 
several  did  recall  problems  of  a  student  nature  that  had  no  racial 
overtones,  e.g.,  open  recess  and  longer  lunch  period  came  near 
causing  student  disruptive  problems. 

Teacher/Teacher  Interaction: 

Each  principal  interviewed  was  asked  to  share  his  perceptions 
of  the  way  black  and  white  teachers  group  themselves  before/after 
school,  in  lunchrooms,  in  lounge  areas,  and  at  teachers'  meetings. 
The  elementary  principals  stated  that  teachers  relate  pretty  much 
without  regard  to  race  during  school  hours  and/or  at  school 
activities.     They  suspected  that  there  is  no  interacting  after 
school. 

The  principal  of  the  seventh  grade  school  reported  that  inter- 
action of  teachers  across  racial  lines  during  school  and  after  is 
nil.     There  are  times  when  teachers  come  into  contci.^t-  '^uring 
planning  period  in  the  lounge.     However,  interactiot  '  ^1 

minimal.     At  the  junior  and  senior  high  levels  the  principals 
suspected  that  little  or  no  interacting  is  done  after  school. 
The  teachers  at  the  junior  high  reportedly  relate  very  well  during 
in-school  hours  and  activities.     The  relationship  at  the  senior 
high  school  was  less  dramatic.     Teachers  that  "aren't  right"  are 
tolerated,  and  others  do  relate  "a  little"  in  the  lunchrooms  and 
lounge  areas. 

"IrThat  does  the  school  do  to  foster  inter-group  associations 
between  teachers?"    Except  for  one  principal  who  answered  that  he 
sets  up  interracial  teaching  teams,  nothing  is  done. 
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Jeache rs '  Pcrcep tions 


Student/Studert  Interactions: 

Each  of  the  fourteen  teachers  interviewed  was  also  asked  to 
respond  to  the  question  "To'what  extent  do  students  group  them- 
selves...?"   Most  of  the  teachers,  ten  (10)  who  represented 
elementary  through  high  school  levels,  indicated  that  they 
suspected  that  few  friendships  across  racial  lines  extend  beyond 
the  school  environment  because  even  during  school  hours  students 
usually  go  their  separate  ways. 

Those  teachers  who  registered  different  perceptions  of  the 
emerging  friendship  patterns  suggested  that  to  varying  degrees 
students  do  interact  during  the  school  day.    One  elementary 
teacher  reported  "considerable"  interkction  between  black  and 
white  students  in  her  class.     Groupings  in  her  class  tended  niore 
toward  sexual  lines  than  race.    Two  (2)  other  elementary  teachers 
stated  tha^,  th'^y  control  interactional  patterns  to  a  degree  by 
-assigning  i^^at^'i  g  in  classrooms  and  lunchrooms.    The  strategy  in 
such  assivin^\:;nts  is  to  encourage  intermingling.     Even  these  teachers 
acknowledpad  that  beyond  the  school  there  were  forces  militating 
against  che  establishment  of  lasting  friendships. 

Parents '  Perceptions 

Student/Student  Reaction:  * 

"How  do  your  children  interact  with  children  of  different 
races?    Do  they  have  friends  of  different  races  outfuide  the  school?" 
These  were  questions  that  were  asked  of  the  parents  with  whom  team 
members  conversed.    The  answer  to  question  one,  regardless  of  the 
race  of  the  respondent,  was  always  positive,  e.g.,  "Very  well. ," 
"Witnout  any  difficulty...,"  "Don't  notice  race...."  Conversely, 
the  answer  to  the  second  question  was  always  negative,  offered 
with  such  qualifications  as,  "The  town  is  still  segregated...," 
"Racist  attitudes  still  exists...,"  "The  neighborhood  patterns 
don't  lend  themselves  to  the  development  of  such  friendships...." 

Students*  Perceptions 

Student/Student  Interaction: 

The  following  section  lists  responses,  some  verbatim,  of 
students  who  were  interviewed  in  group  sessions* 
focus  on  the  subject  of  student~to-student,  student-rtdrscliool  and 
student-to-teacher  interaction.    The  study  team  llmlted^its  v 
interviews  to  students  In  grades  7-12  because  of  time  constraints 
under  which  it  was  operating. 
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Group  A  -  Five  while  students  -  Brookdalc  School 


Interviewer  -  Could  you  tell  us  how  black  and  i>7hite  students  get 
along  in  this  school? 

Student  -         Well,  really  I  think  there's  not  really  much  probl  m 
except  really  the  biggest  problem  is  between  the 
whites  thai  go  to  public  school  and  the  whites  that 
go  to  private  scliools  or  academies. 

Interviewer  -  \'Jhal       \ds  of  problems  come  up? 

Student  -         Well,  a  girl  friend  of  mine  just  this  year  started 
going  to  private  school  and  she  had  friends  in  both 
schools  and  she  invited  half  and  half,  and  took  us 
to  a  movie,  and  the  girls  that  went  to  a  public 
school  and  the  giirls  that  went  to  a  private  school 
didn't  want  to  sit  together. 


Interviewer 
Student  - 
Interviewer 

Student  - 
Interviewer 
Student  - 
Interviewer 
Student  - 
Interviewer 


Were  they  all  white  girls? 
Yes. 

What  about  in  school?    Do  you  eat  with  black  kids 
at  lunch?    What  about  boys? 

Yes  Ma'am. 

How  about  after  school,  do  you  ever  see  these  kids? 
Yes  ...  sometimes  (in  Girl  Scout  troops,  uptown,  etc) 
Do  you  have  friends  who  are  black? 
Yes. 

Do  they  ever  come  over  to  your  house?    Do  you  go  to 
theirs? 


Student  - 


Really  nothing  like  spending  the  night. 


Group  B      Five  black  students  -  Brookdale  School 

Interviewer  -  In  general,  how  do  black  and  white  kids  get  along 
here? 

Student  Pretty  good  (students  stated  that  trouble  wasn't 

usually  between  black  and  white  but  black  and  black). 
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Interviewer  -  If  I  were  to  go  into  the  cafeteria  would  I  find  black 
and  white  kids  pretty  freely  eating  and  socializing 
together? 


Student  - 
Interviewer 
Student  - 


Depends  on  where  that  seat  is. 

Do  you  have  close  white  friends? 

Friends  are  mostly  black  (have  a  few  good  white 
friends  in  school). 


Interviewer  -  Arc  most  of  your  good  friends  from  right  around  your 
community? 

Student  -         Friends  come  from  all  over  the  place  (white  friends 
mostly  in  school). 

Interviewer  -  Do  you  find  a  lot  of  other  black  kids  in  this  school 
with  white  friends  and  vice  versa? 

Student  -         Some  have  really  good  friends  (pattern  that  emerged 
was  "we  have  white  friends,"  "our  closest  friends 
are  black,"  "we  all  get  along"). 

Interviewer  -  Is  there  much  dating  between  black  and  white  kids 
around  here? 


Student  - 


Not ! 


Group  C  -  Eight  black  students  -  Bellville  Junior  High 

Interviewer  -  Do  black  students  and  white  students  get  along  together? 

Do  black  and  white  student  socialize  and  work  together 
at  this  school? 

Student  -         Sometime.     Don't  see  a  whole  lot  of  it. 

Interviewer  -  Is  there  much  fighting  between  the  races? 

Student  -         Haven't  had  any  this  year. 

Interviewer  -  Do  you  have  white  friends? 

Student  -         "Some,    maybe  one  or  two." 

Interviewer  -  Do  white  friends  come  to  your  home? 

Student  -         Friendly  only  at  school. 


Student  - 


Ts  tliere  a  lot  of  datlnrj;  h'Uvt.:uii  black  and  white 

Thero  is  a  little,  maybe  a  couple  of  v/hite  girls 
who  date  black  boys  (students  acknowledged  that 
reverse  dating  pattern  is  not  true  and  that  the 
dating  must  be  done  in  secret,  without  parents  and 
scliDOl  administration  knuvin/,)  . 


Group  D  -  Seven  v;hite  students  -  Orangeburg-V/ilkinson  High  School 

Interviewer  -  Do  black  and  white  students  interact  pretty  freely 
in  this  school? 

Student  -         Not  a  whole  lot.     We  all  are  in  groups  with  our 
friends. 


Interviewer  -  Do  any  of  you  have  black  friends? 

Students  -        Oh  yes!     (One  student's  answer.     The  other  indicated 
that  they  didn't  really  have  close  friends  who  were 
black  J 

Interviewer  -  Is  there  much  interaction  outside  the  school? 

Student  -  (Most  students  didn't  know  of  much  except  one  boy 

who  indicated  that  he  has  an  apartment  of  his  own 
and  he  has  friends  regardless  of  race  visit.) 

Interviewer  -  Has  there  been  or  is  there  any  interracial  dating 
going  on  here? 

Student  -  There  might  be  a  little,  but  certainly  not  a  lot. 

Interviewer  -  U^at  about  in  sports,  do  students  relate  pretty  well 
in  them? 

Student  -         Not  many  white  kids  participate  in  sports.     The  black 
kids  dominate.     It's  not  that  white  kids  couldn't 
participate,  it's  just  that  many  don't  want  to.  Some 
white  kids  have  lost  the  school  spirit. 

Interviewer  -  Have  there  been  any  incidents  of  racial  tension  at 
this  school  recently? 

Student  -         No.     Students  here  generally  get  along  pretty  good. 

We  don't  have  a  lot  of  militants  around  trying  to 
start  trouble. 
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Attltiule  Toward  School  and  Teachers; 


Several  question  were  asked  in  the  inlurvLew  sessions  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  students'   feelings  about  the  way  they  relate 
to  their  teachers  and  to  school  in  general.     Some  of  the  responses 
are  listed  beloxv.     (Groups  listed  below  are  the  same  as  appeared 
in  the  previous  section. ) 


(^roup  A  - 

Interviewer  -  UTiat  do  you  like  most  about  your  school? 

Student  -         I  think  it  is  good  because  it  is  enclosed  and  you 

don't  get  cold  weather  or  rain.     Activities  are  good. 
I  like  the  way  they  run  the  student  government. 
Before,  really  the  students  didn't  have  much  to  say 
about  the  student  government  but  here  anyone  who 
wants  to  can  take  part. 

Interviewer  -  Boys  what  do  you  think  some  of  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  are? 


Student  - 

Interviewer 
Student  - 
Interviewer 

Student  - 


Well,  one  thing  I  don't  like  about  the  school  is  that 
they  don't  have  a  gymnasium. 

But,  all  told,  what  would  you  say  about  your  school? 

I  think  I  like  Brookdale  a  lot  this  year. 

Are  you  looking  fonvard  to  going  to  Belleville  next 
year? 

Not  really,     Brookdale  is  such  a  new  school  and  it's 
a  nice  one,  but  I  think  I'll  really  like  it,  too. 


Interviewer  ~  What  about  the  teachers?    Do  you  find  thnt  black  and 
white  teachers  treat  black  and  white  kids  "he  same? 


Student  - 
Interviewer 
Student  - 
Interviewer 
Student  - 


Yes. 

How  long  have  you  had  black  teachers? 

I  have  black  teachers  half  the  day. 

In  other  schools?    How  would  you  say  they  compare? 

They  are  about  the  same.  In  the  past  few  years  the 
black  teachers  have  been  my  favorites. 


Interviewer  -  How  come? 
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l.nterviev;er 
Student  - 

f-r-Mi,)  - 
Interviewer 
Student  - 
Interviewer 

Student  - 

Interviewer 

Student  - 
Interviewer 

Student  - 

Group  C  - 
Interviewer 
Student  - 
Interviewer 

Student  - 


Group  D  - 
Interviewer 


I  tinii't  know.      It  /jiist    ii;ipi)oi\t'(i   LhaL  way. 
Are  there  any  bad  black  Leaciiers? 

I  think  there  are,  just  as  there  are  bad  white  teachers. 


How  do  you  feel  about  your  school? 
It's  okay. 

Are  most  of  the  black  kids' favorite  teachers  black 
and  vice  versa,  or  can  you  tell? 

I  can't  tell  because  lots  of  kids  like  teachers  that 
let  them  do  what  they  want  to  do. 

Do  white  teachers  treat  black  kids  the  same  as  they 
do  white  kids? 

Most  of  them  do. 

Do  you  like  black  teachers  better  than  white  teachers 
and  vice  versa? 

I  like  all  the  same.     If  I  try,  they  try  to  help  me. 
If  I  meet  them  half  the  way,  they  will  meet  me  the 
other  half. 


U'hat  are  you  feelings  about  going  to  this  school? 
This  is  a  good  school. 

I\hat  about  teachers,  can  you  see  any  difference  in 

the  way  white  teachers  treat  black  kids  and  vice  versa? 

All  the  teachers  treat  kids  the  same  (one  student 
offered  a  minority  opinion  indicating  that  he  has 
a  black  teacher  who  never  calls  on  black  kids.  He 
suggested  that  black  kids  get  bad  treatment  from 
both  black  and  white  teachers). 


How  do  you  feel  ^ibout  this  scliool? 
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Sluck'iiL  -  I  like  it.     I  jusL  trans forred  from  a  private  scliool. 

It  was  too  strict  and  didn't  offer  nmch  in  subjects. 
This  one  is  better,  teachers,  subjects  and  all 
(other  students  concurred  that  is  a  ^'pretty  good 
school'^- 

Interviev;er  -  How  do  you  feel  about  your  teachers? 
Student  -         Most  are  okay,  some  not  so. 


Interviewer  -  Can  you  explain  what  you  mean? 
Studeni;  -~ 


Some  teachers  are  interested  in  the  kids  and  some 
only  about  a  job.    These  don't  teach  much. 


Interviewer  -  Do  you  see  a  difference  according  to  race?     In  other 
words  are  more  white  teachers  interested  in  kids 
than  black  teachers  and  vice  versa? 


Student  - 


I  can't  tell  any  difference  (other  students  agreed). 


In  addition  to  seeking  responses  via  group  interviews  a  sample 
of  students  in  grades  8-12  were  asked  to  respond  to  an  item  on  a 
Student  Interview  Form  which  read,  "Do  you  think  that  most  of  your 
teachers  are  interested  in  you  and  really  want  to  help  you  become 
successful  in  school?"    Seventy-tx^o  (72)  students,  randomly  selected 
from  study  halls  during  the  time  of  the  team's  visit,  resp  led. 
The  grade-by-grade  and  race-by-race  responses  are  listed  bexow: 

Choice 


Yes 


No 


Grade  8  (N  =  20) 

9  W 
11  B 


No.  % 


7  35% 
9  45% 


No. 

2 

1 


Grade  9  (N  =  10) 


7  B 


3  30% 
7  70% 


0 
0 


Grade  10  (N  =  15) 

5  W 
10  B 


5  33% 
10  67% 


0 
0 
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CIkj  xcf 


Grade  11   (:;  =  9; 

i  W 

6  :i 

Grade  12  (N  =  18) 
U  B 


N'o.  Z 


U  22% 
12  67% 


No 

No.  7, 

1  1 1 

2  22% 


0  0 

2  11% 


The  percentages  used  are  based  on  the  total  number  of  all 
students  responding  for  a  grade.     Therefore,  when  "Yes"  responses 
for  whxL-es  and  those  for  blacks  on  each  grade  level  are  totalled 
Zei  lll  H       T  P°-tively  about  their  teachers  and 

feel  that  these  teachers  are  concerned  about  their  welfare. 

a  teaclf'r'o? J'f'f  ^^'k  ^^^^^  '°  '""^""^  '°  ^^'^  question  "Is  taere 
a  teacher  or  staff  member  you  can  go  to  wlien  you  want  to  talk 

about  ciome  pro!    em  (school  or  personal)   that  bothers  you?"  The 

purpose  or  the  question  was  to  get  still  another  reading  of  how 

students  feci  about  their  school's  ability  to  respond  to  their 

academic  and  personal  needs.     Their  responses  were  as  follows: 


Choice 


Grade  8  (N  =  19) 

9  W 
10  B 

Grade  9  (N  =  10) 

3  W 
7  B 


Grade  10  (N  =  12) 

3  W 
9  B 


Yes 
No.  % 

7  37% 

8  42% 


2 
5 


20% 
50% 


2  17% 
6  50% 


No 

No.  % 

2  11% 

2  11% 


1  10% 

2  ^20% 


1  8% 
3  25% 
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Choice 


Yes 


No 


No.  % 


No. 


Grade  11  (N  =  4) 


i  B 


1 
3 


0 
0 


Grade  12  (N  =  14) 

1  W 
13  B 


0 
8 


0 
57% 


1 
5 


Fewer  students  in  each  of  the  grade  levels,  except  Grade  9, 
responded  to  this  question.     The  negative  responses  were  more 
pronounced  on  this  question.     It  was  also  noted  that  the  trend 
in  responses  v;as  toward  more  negative  responses  as  students 
reached  higher  levels  in  school,  e.g.,  20%  "No"  response  in  Grade 
9,  33%  "No"  response  at  Grade  10,  43%  "No"  response  at  Grade  12 
(Grade  11  excepted). 


Since  differential  treatment  of  students  along  disciplinary 
lines  is  often  the  subject  of  controversy  in  desegregated  settings, 
the  team  sought  the  perceptions  of  those  who  administer  discipline, 
as  well  as  those  unto  whon  it  is  ministered,  with  the  hopes  of 
r^.rawing  generaiizacions  about  the.  equality  or  inequality  thereof. 

Eight  principals  in  the  Orangeburg  District  No.  5,  some  who 
were  not  personally  intervl  ved,  completed  a  School  Information 
Form  on  which  was  found  a  section  on  Expulsions,  Suspensions  and 
Discipline.     This  section  asked^  tlia  respondent  to  estimate  the 
number  and  percent  of  expulsions  by  racial  groups  over  the  last 
twelve  months,  to  give  the  ipajor  reasons  for  expulsions  and  to 
idv2ntify  the  proporfricn  of  susreasion  and  other  discipline  cases 
that  were  attributable  to  majority  aad  minority  group  students. 

Table  7  reveals  that  there  were  no    expulsions  reported  at 
the  elementary  or  the  seventh  grrde  levels  (data  were  not  available 
from  the  junior  high  school).     In  responding  to  the  items  on  the 
School  Infoniiat'un  Form  some  principals  noted  that  their  suspension 
rates  were  noc  out  of  line  when  one  uses  as  an  index  the  black/ 
white  ratir  which  is  70%-30%  for  the  district.    Reasons  given  for 
suspensior.s  were  things  such  as  cutting  classes,  skipping  school. 


Equality  of  Student  Discipline 
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i.»r  i  lie  Lp.i  ^    ?L   ill','  S'-.'ni..n-  iiL:.;li  im^i/r^-d   U.-'t-  suispc-iis  i  oiis  oiiJ.y 
occur  after        considerable  amount,  of  cuiinsel inj^ . " 

Teachers*  Perceptions  on  Discipline 

To;k-!:. .'i;.'--"!  fn  ^o.i^p'v:  '   to  tlv.^  '']ik»s  t  i '^!\  *'Tn  Lorrns  of 
tlLscipJ  iue ,  do  you  thinl:  black.  st:.:ciw-.nLs  are  :;iore  of  a  problem 
than  white  students?"    Ten  (10)  of  the  fourteen  interviewed 
answered  "No,"  two  (2)  did  not  ansv;er,  and  two  (2)  answered  in 
the  affirmative.     VHien  the  latter  two  were  asked  what  is  being 
done  to  change  this,  one  answered,  "Nothing,"  and  the  other 
indicated  that  she  is  trying  to  get  closer  to  the  black  students 
and  operate  from  a  personal  level. 

As  a  follow  up  to  the  previous  question  teachers  were  asked, 
"In  terms  of  discipline,  do  you  think  black  students  are  treated 
preferentially,  more  severely,  or  in  any  way  differently  than 
are  white  students?"    Thirteen  (13)  of  the  teachers  answered  "No" 
and  only  one  did  not  respond. 

Counselors'  Perceptions  on  Discipline 

The  two  counselors  who  were  interviewed  were  requested  to 
respond  to  each  of  the  questions  asked  of  teachers  concerning 
comparability  of  disciplinary  problems  and  treatments  across 
racial  lines.     Each  counselor  expressed  that  blacks  were  no  more 
of  a  problem  than  whites,  nor  were  they  treated  preferentially, 
nor  harsher  than  whites  for  disciplinary  offenses. 

Students'  Perceptions  on  Discipline 

In  each  group  interview  session,  students  were  asked  to  address 
the  question  of  equality  of  treatment  between  whites  and  blacks  ^ 
as  far  as  discipline  is  concerned.     Questions  and  responses  are     ■  i}  \ 
listed  below;  J  ■ 

Group  A  -  Five  white  students  -  Brookdale  School  ' 

Interviewer  -  How  about  the  rules  in  your  school?     xs  there  a  set  ^ 
code  of  rules  that  you  have  to  follow?  .;  . 

Student  -         We  have  a  sheet  that  has  the  things  that  we  should  .  -j^' 

do  and  tlie  things  that  we  shouldn't  do  and  we  are  "'^j'^ 

working,  getting  together  set  rules  but  now  they  i'\ 

are  really  understood.  »  ; 

Interviewer  -  V.'ho  made  the  rules? 
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Student  council. 


Interviewer  -  What  do  teacliers,  the  principal  or  assistant  principal 
do  when  somebody  goes  against  those  rules? 

Student  -         In  the  classroom,  if  you  disobey  the  rules,  they 

have  a  discipline  slip  and  then  one  copy  goes  to  the 
office  and  ono;  copy  ^;oes  to  the  parents  I  think, 

not  sure.     Uliet)  you  have  three  discipline  slips, 
usually  you  are  suspended. 

Interviewer  -  Are  there  any  groups  of  kids  wlio  get  more  slips 
than  others? 

Student  -  Yes. 

Interviewer  -  Are  they  mostly  black  or  white  kids? 

Student  -         It's  divided.     It  depends  on  what's  happening  that 
day  and  how  they  feel. 


Group  B  -  Five  black  students  -  Brookdale  School 

Interviewer  -  l^en  you  look  at  troublemakers    are  they  mostly  black 
kids,  white  kids  or  can  you  tell? 


Student  - 
Interviewer 

Student  - 


I  can't  tell.     Most  of  the  kids  are  black  any\>7ay. 

Is  there  a  difference  in  the  i-zay  white  teachers 
handle  black  troublemakers  and  white  troublemakers? 

I  can't  tell,  7  only  have  one  white  teacher.  They 
strict  on  everybody.     If  kids  act  up,  they  know  where 
they  are  going  (others  concurred). 


Group  C  -  Eight  black  students  -  Belleville  Junior  High 

Interviewer  -  Does  your  school  have  a  set  of  rules  for  you  to 
follow? 


Student  - 


Yes. 


Interviewer  -  Are  rules  enforced  for  black  kids  and  for  white  kids 
alike? 

* 

Student  -         \flien  they  make  a  rule  they  make  it  for  everybody. 

But  it  depends  on  who  is  enforcing.     Sometimes  lots 
of  blacks  get  away  with  stuff. 
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:r'oi:M  !J  -  S'.'vn  v;!n*l.c»  .^iludeiils  -  0  r'in;;».'}ui         L 1 1:  i  tv>r;n   Mii'ji  School 


1  n  Lerv  iuv.'.u'  -  How  do  you  fufel  ai)'.)uL  Linj  d  L.sci     inarv  prociidures 

ill  this  scliool?  Ai-e  black  and  v;hiLe  students  trealed 
in  the  same  innnucr? 


Intervicwor  -   Is  there  a  set  of  rules  to  which  each  student  Is 
in  troduced? 


Two  forms  of  a  Social  Belief  Inventory  v;ere  administered  to 
62  students  (15  wliites  and  47  blacks)  in  grades  8-12  during  the 
team's  on  site  visit  to  Orangeburg.     porm  A  was  administered  to 
v/hite  students  and  Form  B  to  black.     Administrations  took  place 
in  study  halls  whenever  the  team  made  a  visit  to  a  school,  thus 
the  population  sampled  was  not  necessarily  representative  of  the 
total  schoo]  population.     The  purpose  of  the  inventory  was  to  get 
still  another  measure  of  students'   beliefs  about  and  cognitions 
of  members  of  tiie  opposite  race,  witii  the  hopes  of  determining  how 
such  beliefs  and  cognitions  affect  tiieir  behavior  toward  the 
opposite  race. 

Tlie  inventory  was  a  Likert-type  scale  which  asked  students 
to  indicate  tlieir  agreement  witii  eacii  of  twenty-three  items  by 
checking  Strongly  Agree,  Agree,  Unsure,  Disagree  or  Strongly 
Disagree.     A  frequency  check  was  made  to  determine  the  number  and 
percentage  of  students  who  responded  on  each  item. 

Tables  7-9  summarize  items  found  on  Form  A,  and  Table  10-12 
summarize  those  found  on  Form  B.     The  choices  Strongly  Agree, 
Agree,  Unsure,  Disagree  and  Strongly  Disagree  were"  converted  to 
values  from  one  to  five  vith  one  being  Strongly  Agree  and  five 
being  Strongly  Disagree. 

After  obtaining  the  frequency  check  for  each  item  an  attempt 
was  made  to  determine  which  items  in  the  inventory  were  highly 
related  to  eacli  other.     For  this  purpose  tiie  statistical  technique 
of  factor  analysis  was  used.     The  purpose  of  factor  analysis  in 
this  case  would  be  to  identify  clusters  of.  interrelated  items  in 
order  to  clarify  tlie  conceptual  content  of  the  questionnaire,  and 
to  aid  in  the  removal  of  highly  specific  and  uninf ormative  items. 


SLudiiUt  - 


It  depends  on  who   is  d  i  sc  iplinin);  tlie  student,  but 

[   th  i  nl:   i  I  '  s  p  vrl  I'-   :  .'i-  i:   ihv  same   (o  t:h»''r  concurred) . 


Student  - 


There  are  rules  and  most  students  know  them.  At 
least  tliey  know  when  they  have  broken  one. 


Attitudes  Toward  Opposite  Ilace 
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On  Lli"  basi.s  of  the  item  inrorcorrtvlat  ions  n  table  of  factor 
.Loadin>;s  v.ms  obtained  using  tlic  cuiivencioiial  nethod  of  principal 
factor  analysis  (Tucker  communality  eiSCirnates,  Kaiser's  latent 
root  one  criterion  for  number  of  factors)  followed  by  varimax  and 
p  roma:-:  r o  t a  t  ion . 

The  factor  analysis  is  useful  for  identifying  homogeneous 
subsets  of  Tto.ni-'  and  can  bo  rej;ard»/d        a  descriptive  classifica- 
tion of  iLcMus  ua  eaoh  insLrument.     In  tiiis  case  it  resulted 
in  the  identification  of  seven  factors  on  each  form.     Items  which 
have  high  loadings  on  each  factor  can  be  expected  to  be  highly 
related  in  terms  of  their  observed  correlations.     On  the  basis  of 
the  promax  factor  loadings  the  factors  which  appear  below  were 
identified.     Also  a  table  of  correlation  among  the  items  with 
loadings  +  -30  is  presented  for  each  factor. 


Form  A 


Factor  I  —  Belief  in  whites'  knov/l^dge  and  understanding  of  black 
culture,  competence  and  mannerisms. 


Loading 
-.78 

,60 

.51 

•  43 

.41 

.34 


Item  No. 
9 

4 

22 


16 
12 


It  e  m/  D  e  s  c  r  i  p  t  i  o  n 

Members  of  minority  groups  are 
not  dependable . 

Minority  groups  have  a  heritage 
of  which  they  can  be  proud. 

Slack  supervisors,  managers  and 
administrators  are  appointed 
because  they  are  black. 

Most  minority  groups  can  handle 
whites'  honest  behavior  and 
feelings. 

Most  minority  groups  are  angry* 

Different  racial  groups  need  to 
depend  upon  each  other. 


Item  Intercorrelations  —  Factor  I 


9 

4 

22 

7 

16 

12 

9 

-.73 

-.13 

-.4fi 

.55 

-.10 

4 

-.73 

.33 

-.24 

-.04 

22 

-.13 

.33 

-.06 

-.07 

.00 

7 

-.48 

.41 

-.  14 

-.38 

-.25 

16 

.55 

-.24 

-.07 

-.38 

.13 

12 

-.10 

-.04 

.00 

-.25  1  .50 

!a!)li'S  7  and  H  yyivc  a  cumparison  r.\'  rc^sijonsos ,        so:,  on 
L-acl\  of  Clui  items  relating  to  this  factor.     Tlie  comparisons  for 
this  and  otlier  factors  are  listed  below.     For  the  purpose  of  this 
sLudv  t:lu)sc  responses,  listed  in  percentages,  are  reported  in 
three  r-.a tei;or  ies :    Agree,  Unsure  and  Disagree.     Strongly  Agree 
and  A.'.rc'*'  ivi  i'e  combined  as  were  Disagree  and  Strongly  Disagree. 


Factor  1  —  Items  — Form  A 


9  Members  of  minority  groups  are 
not  dependable. 


Male 

female 

A 

34 

22 

U 

33 

11 

D 

33 

55 

4  Minority  groups  have  a  heritage 
of  which  they  can  be  proud. 


A 
U 
D 


50 

77 

33 

11 

17 

0 

22  Black  supervisors,  managers  and 
administrators  are  appointed 
because  they  are  black. 


A 
U 
D 


17 

0 

17 

33 

66 

66 

7  Most  minority  groups  can  handle 
whites'  honest  behavior  and 
feelings . 


A 

17 

66 

U 

33 

22 

D 

50 

0 

641 

11-612 


16  Most  minority  groups  are  angry. 


12  Different  racial  groups  need  to 
depend  upon  each  other. 


Mala 

Female 

A 

50 

33 

U 

50 

33 

D 

0 

22 

A 

83 

90 

U 

17 

0 

D 

0 

0 

Factor  II  -  Belief  in  the  overaggressiveness  and  exploitative  tendencies 
of  blacks. 


Loading 
.88 

-.87 

o71 
.53 

.AS 
.A3 


Item  No. 
11 

15 

2 
18 

2" 
16 


Item/Description 

Minority  persons  are  trying  to  use 
whites. 

Whites  cannot  fully  understand  what 
it  means  to  be  a  member  of  a  minority 
group. 

Open  recognition  of  color  may  embarrass 
minority  groups. 

All  members  of  minority  groups  are 
pretty  much  alike  in  their  attitudes 
and  behaviors. 

There  should  be  laws  restricting 
interracial  marriage. 

Most  minority  groups  are  angry. 


Item  Intercorrelation  —  Factor  II 


11 


15 


18 


21. 


16 


11 

- 

-.52 

.59 

.50' 

.53 

.50 

15 

-.52 

-.36 

-.10 

-.41 

.00 

2 

.58 

-.36 

.40 

.32 

.52 

18 

.50 

-.10 

.40 

_ 

.02 

.15 

23 

.53 

-.41 

.32 

.02 

hz  

.25 

16 

.50 

.60 

.5i 

.15 

.25 

The  r.ale-Eemale  responses 

11  Minorities  arc  trying  to  use 
whites  . 


15  U^iites  cannot  Cully  under- 
stand what  it  means  to  be 
a  menber  of  a  minority 
group . 


2  Open  recoi^nition  of  color 
may  enbarrass  minority 
groups  . 


18  All  nienbers  of  minority 
groups  are  pretty  much 
alike  in  their  attitudes 
and  behavior. 


r  items   in  this  factor  were: 


M.I  lo  Female 


22 

■■jlj 

0 

22 

33 

33 

33 

44 

33 

11 

1 

34 

11 

50 

44 

17 

33 

33 

22 

50 

22 

17 

55 

23  There  should  be  laws 
restricting  interracial 
marriage. 


A 
U 
D 


33 

0 

33 

22 

17 

77 

16  Most  r.inority  groups  are 
angry. 


643 


A 
D 


50 

33 

50  ■■ 

V--22:",vV  ■ 

Factor  Lll  -  Displacement  of  whitc?s'  projudLce  through  explanation 

of  class  as  the  determinant  of  minority  worth  and 
desirability. 

-iL' ^AL} ' i.  ^ u>:n  Nv:>,  I  icn/Dt^scr  tpt  Ion 

-.82  7  Most  minority  ^',roups  can  handle 

whites'  honest  behavior  and 
feelings . 

.76  14  The  lower-class  black  can  be 

blamed  for  most  of  the 
prejudice  against  blacks. 

-.75  13  Minority  groups  want  a 

responsible  society. 

.67  22  Black  supervisor,  managers  and 

administrators  are  appointed 
because  they  are  black. 

^47  5  Minority  groups  are  oversensitive, 


Item  Intercorrelations  —  Factor  III 


7  14         13         22  5 


7 

-.57 

.69 

-.u 

-.10 

14 

-.57 

- 

-.60 

.52 

.43 

13 

.69 

-.55 

 1 

— 

i      ■  ' 

-.20 

-.28 

22 

-  14 

.52 

 1 

-.20  . 

1  

.55 

5 

-.10 

.43 

-.28 

.55 

Maler-femaie  responses  for  items  in  this  factor  were; 


7  Most  minority  groups  can  handle 
whites*  honest  behavior  and 
feelings. 


Male 

Female 

A 

66 

66 

U 

33 

22 

D 

0 

0 

14  The  lower-class  black  cap  be 
blamed  for  most  of  the  , 
prejudice  against  blacks. 


13  Minority  groups  want  a 
responsible  society . 


Male 

Female 

A 

66 

11 

I* 

17 

^ 

33  j 

A 

17  . 

88 

U 

50 

0 

D 

34 

0 

22  Black  supervisors,  managers 
and  administrators  are 
appointed  because  they  are 
black. 


A 

17 

0 

U 

17 

33 

D 

66 

66 

5  Minority  groups  are 
oversensitive. 


A 

34 

11 

U 

33 

56 

D 

34 

33 

Factor 


Loading 
.94 

.75 

.59 

.51 
.50 


IV  -  Belief  in  Che  need,  desire  and  value  of  blacks  being  a 
part  of  the  white  society. 


Item  No. 
10 

17 
18 


1 


645 

11-616 


Item/Description 

"Liberal"  whites  are  free  of 
racism. 

Minority  groups  will  always 

welcome  and  appreciate  inclusion 
in  white  society. 

All  members  of  minority  groups  are 
pretty  much  alike  in  their 
attitude^  and  behaviors. 

Minority  groups  are  oversensitive • 


■  I.-:'  'i' 


Color  is  not  important  in  individual  >> 


relationships. 


Item  Intercorrelations  —  I-'actor  IV 


10 

17 

18 

5 

1 

10 

.50 



.41 

.28 

.52 

17 

.50 

.26 

.57 

.38 

18 

.41 

.26 

.54 

-.08 

5 

.28 

.57 

.54 

.03 

1 

.52 

.38 

-.08 

.03 

Male-female  responses  were: 


10 

"Liberal"  whites  are  free  of 

Male 

Female 

racism. 

A 

0 

44 

U 

50 

33 

D 

50 

11 

17 

Minority  groups  will  always 

welcome  and  appreciate 
inclusion  in  white  society. 

A 

0 

22 

U 

33 

56 

D 

66 

22 

18  All  members  of  minority  groups 
are  pretty  much  alike  in  their 
attitudes  and  behaviors. 


A 

U 
D 


33 

22 

50 

22 

17 

55 

5  Minority  groups  are  over- 
sensitive. 


A 
U 
D 


34 

11 

33 

56 

34 

33 

1  Color  is  not   imporr-.nt  in 
individual  re lat 1 rnships . 


Male 

Female 

A 

50 

78 

V 

L7 

22 

D 

33 

1 

Loading 
.87 

.42 
.39 


Factor  V  -  Belief  in  superiority  of  whites 
Item  No. 


3 
15 

17 


Item/Description 

UTiite  society  is  superior  to 
minority  group  societies. 

l>rhites  cannot  fully  understand 
what  it  means  to  be  a  member 
of  a  minority  group. 

Minority  groups  will  always 
welcome  and  appreciate 
inclusion  in  white  society. 

Members  of  minority  groups  are 
individuals,  with  individual 
feelings,  aspirations  and 
attitudes . 


Itetr.  Intercorrelat ions  —  Factor  V 


3 

15 

17 

8 

1 

3 

 r 

1 

t 

.27 

;  .26 

-.05 

15 

,  -A- 

.27  i 

;  .11 

.14 

17  • 

 r 

.11 

i  

.30 

8 

-.05  ! 

.14 

■;  .30 

Male-female  responses  were: 


3  \vtiite  society  is  superior  to 
minority  group  societies. 


Male 

Female 

A 

17 

11 

U 

33 

22 

D 

50 

55 

11-618 


15  Whites  cannot  fully  understand 
what  it  means  to  be  a  member 
of  a  minority  group. 


Male 

Female 

A 

33 

33 

U 

33 

44 

D 

33 

11 

17  Minority  groups  will  -dways 
welcome  and  appreciate 
inclusion  in  white  society. 


A 
U 
D 


0 

22 

33 

56 

66 

22 

8  Members^  of  minority  groups 
are  individuals,  with 
individual  feelings , 
aspirations  and  attitudes. 


A 

u 

D 


66 

77 

33 

11 

0 

.  

0 

Factor  VI  —  Belief  in  the  separation  of  the  races. 


Loading 
•  98 


-.67 

.56 

.43 
-.40 


Item  No. 
21 

4 

23 

6 
16 


Item/Description 

UTien  blacks  move  into  an 
all-white  neighborhood, 
the  value  of  property 
will  decrease. 

Minority  groups  have  a  heritage 
of  which  they  can  be  proud. 

There  should  be  laws  restricting 
interracial  marriage. 


'Jim 


Minority  groups  must  be  controllcd^|| 
Most  minority  groups  are  angry 


Item  Intercorrelations  —  Factor  VI 


21 

4 

23 

6 

16 



-.46 

'  ' 

.48 

.18 

-.29 

4 

-.46 

-.69 

-.78 

-.24 

23 

.48 

-.69 

.72 

.25 

6 

.18 

-.78 

.72 

.54 

16 

-.29 

-.24 

.25 

.54 

Male-female  responses  were: 


21  UTien  blacks  move  into  an 
all-white  neighborhood,  the 
value  of  property  will 
decrease . 


Male 

Female 

A 

50 

22 

U 

33 

44 

D 

17 

33 

4  Minority  groups  have  a 
heritage  of  which  they 
can  be  proud. 


23  There  should  be  laws 
restricting  interracial 
mai riage . 


6  Minority  groups  must  be 
controlled. 


A 
U 
D 


A 
U 
D 


A 

U 
D 


50 

77 

33 

11 

17 

0  • 

33 

0 

33 

 1 

22 

1  

17 

1  77 

50 

1 

11 

50 

22 

0 

55 

11^.620 


649 


16  Minority  groups  are  angry. 


A 

U 
D 


Male 


Female 


50 

33 

50 

33 

0 

22 

Factor  VII  •  Belief  in  inferiorit/  of  blacks. 


Loadir>y. 
•  56 


,36 


Item  No. 


19 
.8 

17 


Item/Description 

Racial  color  is  the  real 
determinant  of  behavior. 

All  members  of  minority  groups 
are  pretty  much  alike  in 
their  attitudes  and  behaviors.  . 

Minority  groups  will  always 

welcome  and  appreciate  inclusion 
in  white  society. 


Item  Intercorrelations  —  Factor  VII 


19 

18 

17 

1 

19  ; 

.46 

-.42 

i  

18       ;  .46 

.26 

17       1  -.42 

.26 

Male-female  responses  were: 
Racial  color  is  the  real 

Male 

Female  .,:'-^ulS 

A 
U 
D 


33 


17 


50 


22 


22 


56 


18  All  members  of  minority 
groups  are  pretty^much 
alike  in  their  attitudes 
and  behaviors  / 


650 


A 

33 

22 

U 

50 

22 

D 

17 

55 

J7  :!iiu;r:tv  r.roiip!;  v;  i  1  1  always 
vvV  i  V  V     '  iM I  \  1  ap  yn:  c  i  a  L 
inclusion  in  white  society. 


Male 

A 

0 

U 

33 

56 

D 

66 

22 

f  0  fi 


Lo^diii^ 
.83 

.73 
.64 
.64 

.55 

.43 


Factor  1  -  Belief  in  the  racist     tendencies  in  whites 
Item  No. 


20 
18 
6 

10 

16 


I tem/Des cript  ion 

U^iites  cannot  and  will  not  change 
except  by  force. 

I  may  be  part  of  the  problem. 

All  whites  are  alike. 

UTiites  must  deal  on  minority  group 
terms  now. 

Discussion  and  cooperation  are 

possible  ways  to  achieve  progress « 


All  whites  are  racists. 
Item  Intercorrelations  —  Factor  1 


3 

20 

18 

6 

10 

16 

3 

.34 

.64 

.32 

.31 

.38 

20 

.34 

.19 

.27 

.31 

.19 

18 

.64 

.19 

.28 

.17 

.56 

6 

. 

.27 

.28 

.37 

.  31 

10 

.31 

.31 

.  17 

.37 

.  13 

16 

.38 

.19 

.56 

.31 

.13 

Tables  10  and  11  show  a  comparison  of  responses,  by  sex,  on 
each  of  the  items  relating  to  this  factor.     The  comparisons  for 
this  and  other  factors  are  listed  below.    As  with  the  reporting 
of  Form  A  results,  responses  are  listed  in  percentages  and  are 
reported  in  three  categories.    Agree,  Unsure  and  Disagree. 
Strongly  A^rce  and  Agree  were  combined  as  were  Disagree  and 
Strongly  Disagree. 


•ii 

■■'■■■rr<£f 


Factor  I  —  Items  —  Form  B 


3  Whites  cannot  and  will  not  change 
except  by  force. 


20  1  may  be  part  of  the  problem. 


Male 

Female 

1 

^  1 

A  O 

A  1 
^  1 

1  -1 

Ll 

Jo 

i 

^  1 

34 

21 

A 

39 

1 

38 

U 

13 

38 

D 

39 

21 

18  All  whites  arj  alike. 


A 

13 

4 

U 

26 

8 

D 

52 

83 

6  IChites  must  deal  on  minority 
terms  now. 


A 

:  26 

50 

U 

,  52 

42 

D 

1  1^ 

8 

ERIC 


10  Discussion  and  cooperation 
are  possible  ways  to  achieve 
progress . 


16  All  whites  are  racists. 


652 


A 

61 

75 

U 

4 

17 

D 

9 

8 

A 

18 

12 

U 

22 

50 

D 

35 

37 

Factor  II  -  Belief  in  the  exploitative  tendencies  in  whites. 


Loading 
.81 


.79 
.59 
.54 

,A2 


Item  No. 
17 

9 
19 
12 
11 
14 


I tern/ Description 

Whites  are  united  in  their 

ntciriuio  toward  ninority 
groups . 

Whites  will  let  you  down  when 
the  going  gets  tough. 

Racial  color  is  the  real 
determinant  of  behavior. 

Different  racial  groups  need 
to  depend  upon  each  other. 

Whites  are  always  trying  to  use 
members  of  minority  groups. 

The  lower-class  white  is  the  root 
of  racial  prejudice  against 
minorities. 


Item  Intercorrelations  —  Factor  II 


17 

9 

19 

12 

11 

14 

17 

.44 

.50 

.16 

.30 

.23 

9 

.44 

.32 

.10 

.49 

.32 

19 

.50 

.32 

.11 

.42 

.30 

12 

.16 

.10 

.11 

.07 

.17 

11 

.30 

.49 

.42 

.07 

.07 

14 

.23 

.32 

.30 

.17 

.07 

Male-iemale  responses  in  items  on  Factor  II  were  as  follows: 


17  Ibices  are  united  in  their 

Male 

Female 

attitude  toward  minority  groups. 

A 

44 

33 

U 

35 

54 

D 

13 

8 

9  WTiites  will  let  you  down  when  the 
going  gets  tough. 


653 


A 
U 
D 


35 

42 

30 

42 

9 

17 

19  Racial  color  is  the  real 
determinant  of  behavior. 


Male  Female 


A 

47 

33 

U 

i3 

29 

D 

31 

34 

12  Different  racial  groups  need 
to  depend  upon  each  other. 


A 
U 


56 

71 

13 

8 

4 

21 

11  Whites  are  always  trying  to 
use  members  of  minority 
groups . 


A 
U 
D 


39 

42 

35 

42 

0 

17 

14  The  lower-class  white  is  the 
root  of  racial  prejudice 
against  minorities. 


A 
U 
t) 


i  35 

i 

34 

22 

42 

18 

25 

Loading 
.88 

.59 

.58 

.41 
-.37 


Factor  III  -  Belief  in  interdependence  of  races* 
Item  No. 


8 

12 

10 

6 
21 


Item/Description 

Whites  are  human  and,  whether  they  should 
or  not,  do  have  their  own  hangups. 

Dif fer^int  racial  groups  need  to  depend 

upon  each  other. 
Discussion  and  cooperation  and  possible 

ways  to  achieve  progress. 

Whites  must  deal  on  minority  terms  now. 
Blacks  cause  neighborhoods  to  run  down. 


'I 

-I 

S 

m 


Item  Intercorrelacions  —  Factor  III 


o 
o 

1  O 
11 

10 

r 
0 

'5  1 
i-l. 

8 

-.18 

12 

.43 

- 

.34 

.11 

f  ■■■  ■■  •  ■ 
.07 

10 

.41 

.34 

.37 

-.03 

6 

.36 

.11 

.37 

-.08 

21 

-.18 

-.03 

.07 

-.08 

Male-female  responses  were  as  follows; 


8  Whites  are  human  and,  whether 
they  should  or  not,  do  have 
their  own  hangups. 


Male 

Female 

A 

61 

87 

U 

0 

8 

D 

13 

4 

12  Differenc  racial  groups  need 
to  depend  upon  each  other. 


A 
U 

D 


56  ■ 

71 

13 

8 

4 

21 

10  Discussion  and  cooperation 
are  possible  ways  to  achieve 
progress . 


A 

61 

75 

U 

4 

17 

D 

9 

8 

6  Whites  must  deal  on  minority 
t  e  rms  now , 


A 

26 

U 

52 

y— —  — 

42 

D 

17 

,  II.r626  :  ' 


21  Blacks  cause  neighborhoods  to 
run  down. 


Male 

Female 

A 

8 

12 

U 

22 

8 

D 

61 

75 

Loading 
.82 

.81 
.41 


Factor  IV  -  Belief  in  the  trustfulness  and  truthfulness  of  whites. 
Item  No. 


23 

5 
3 


Item/Description 

There  should  be  laws  restricting 
interracial  marriage. 

l^ites  are  distrustful. 

Whites  cannot  and  will  not  change 
except  by  force. 


Item  Intercorrelations  —  Factor  IV 


23 

5 

3 

23 

.57 

.22 

5 

.57 

.48 

3 

.22 

.48 

Male-female  responses  for  Factor  IV  were  as  follows: 

23  There  should  be  laws  restricting 
interracial  marriage. 


Male 

Female 

A 

18 

25 

U 

26 

8 

D 

48 

62 

5  Whites  are  distrustful. 


3  Whites  cannot  and  will  not 
change  except  by  force. 


65 


G 


^v,*•■^.'f.^J^, 


ERIC  WB^MMMMi^si:^;;M&^ii&m^ 


A 

22 

1 

33 

U 

30 

29 

D 

34 

37 

A 

43 

1       41  . 

1 

U 

22 

 1 

38  ^ 
 —  1 

D 

34 

Factor  V  -  Balief  in  whites'  ability  to  aid  the  black  cause. 


Loading 

.66 
.57 

.AO 


I.  tit  rn  No  * 
•> 

7 

14 

15 


I tcm/Dcscri pt ion 

•/ill  to  pei's.MiH  are  less  prejudiced 
today  than  they  used  to  be. 

Some  wliites  can  help  and  "do  their 
own  thing. " 

The  lower-^class  white  is  the  root 
of  racial  prejudice  against 
minorities  • 

Some  whites  have  "soul.** 


Item  Intercorrelations  —  Factor  V 


4 

7 

14 

15 

.41 

.30 

.33 

7 

.41 

.23 

.30 

lA 

.30 

.23 

.07 

15 

.33 

.30 

.07 

Male-female  responses  for  Factor  V  were: 


4  U^ite  persons  are  less  prejudiced 
today  than  they  used  to  be. 


Male 


Female 


A 
U 
D 


80 

8 

31 

12 

7  Some  whites  can  help  and  "do 
their  own  thing." 


A 
U 
D 


43 

84 

22 

17 

9 

0 

1 

14  The  lower-class  white   is  the 


root  of  racial  prej udice 
against  minorities. 

A 

35 

2.  1 

U 

22 

42 

657 

D 

18 

25 

■■■■■II-o^o  •■  A.. 


15  Some  whites  have  **soul."  Male  Female 


34 

83 

13 

A 

26 

1 

12 

Factor  VI  -  Belief  in  the  need  for  white  presence  and  the  superiority 
of  whites. 


Loading 
.80 


.o5 
,59 


Item  No. 
13 

15 
1 


Item/Description 

White  persons  on  the  whole  tend  * 
improve  other  minority  groups 
with  which  they  come  into  cor;:act 

Some  whites  have  "soul." 

Whites  are  not  really  trying  to 
understand  the  situation  of 
minority  groups. 


Item  Intercor relations  —  Factor  VI 


13 

15 

1 

13 

.28 

.40 

15 

.28 

.22 

1 

.40 

.22 

Male-female  responses  for  Factor  VI  were: 


K^ite  persons  on  the  whole  tend 

Male 

Female 

to  improve  other  minority  groups 
with  which  they  come  into 

A 

21 

30 

contact . 

U 

35 

50 

D 

18 

21 

15  Some  whites  have  "soul." 


A 

34 

83 

U 

13 

4 

D 

26 

12 
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1  Whites  are  not  really  trying  to 
understand  the  situation  of 
ninority  groups. 


Female 

A 

30 

59 

I* 

57 

33 

D 

n 

8 

Factor  Vll  -  Belief  in  blacks'  qualitlnacions  and  ability  to  negotiate 
as  well  as  understand  tlie  system. 


Loading 
.37 
-.69 

.42 
-.37 


Item  No. 
2 
22 

11 
1 


'.•'-'■.'••7  V 


Item/ Description 
The  best  way  to  be  seen  is  to  be  heard .^  g^ 
Black  supervisors,  managers  and  admin-^.-\^ 

istrators  are  appointed  because  they 

are  qurilifisd. 
WViites  are  always  trying  to  use  members 

of  minority  groups.  --^ 

Whites  are  not  really  trying  to  under- 
*        stand  the  situation  of  minority  groups^i;:^ 


Item  Intercorrelations  —  Factor  VII 


2 

22 

11 

1- 

2 

1 

 1 

-.21 

.26 

-.14 

22 

-.21  ■ 

-.27 

.22 

11 

.26 

-.27 

.06 

1 

-.\k 

.22 

,06 

Male-female  responses  for  Factor  VII  were; 


2  The  best  way  to  be  seen  is 
to  be  heard. 


A 
U 
D 


69 

42  1 

9 

25 

■ 

^^^ 

33 

'.'■'."'■'ii 


22  Black  supervisors,  managers 

and  administrators  are  appointed 
because  they  are  qualified*  (. 


A 


61  . 


17 


55 


use  :7;e:nber?3  of 

•.  ii  ■  .  ty  groups  . 

A 

39 

i<2 

U 

35 

42 

D 

0 

17 

Wh;  .  r»s   -^tr  not  really  trying 
to  undei    '-^nd  Che  situation 
of  miuor^'cy  groups. 


30 

59 

U 

57 

33 

D 

13 

8 

Thoi.  Forms  A  and  B  of  the  Social  Belief  Inventory 

provided  x  and  interesting  information  about  the  attitudes 

of  students  toward  the  opposite  race,  the  writer  chose  not  to 
draw  from  them  conclusive  statements  about  how  students*  beliefs 
and  cognitions  affect  their  behavior  toward  the  opposit:e  race. 
Considering  the  unsystematic  way  the  sample  was  drax^i,  the  limited 
variables  looked  at,  and  the  size  of  the  sample,  among  other 
things,  the  writer  felt  it  dc^sirable  to  refrain  from  over  general- 
izing from  the  data.     Even  so,  it  was  interesting  to  note  the 
compatability  of  responses  between  maler*  and  females  for  items  in 
each  factor,   tor  both  Forms  A  and  B.  The  writer  noted  that  responses 
for  white  males  and  females  were  quite  compatible  on  most  factors. 
There  were  items  on  which  their  responses  varied  considerably,  e.g.. 


Item  7  -  Factor  I  -  Males  -  17%  Agree  -  Females  66%  / ^ree 

Item  18  -  Factor  II  -  Males  17%  Disagree  -  Females  55%  Disagree 

Item  23  -  Factor  II  -  Males  17%  Disagree  -  Females  77%  Disagree 

Item  10  -  Factor  IV  -  Males  0%  Agree    -  Females  44%  Agree 

Item  17  -  Factor  IV  -  Males  66%  Disagree  -  Females  22%  Disagree 

Item  21  -  Factor  VI  -  Males  50%  Agree  -  Females  22%  Agree 

The  writer  noted  a  difference  in  response  patterns  of  males  and  of 
females  a  teach  grade  level.     Dif f erences ' in  the  attitudes  toward 
the  opposite  race  between  the  sexes  were  more  pronoi  iced  in  grades 
11  and  12  than  in  earlier  grades. 

As  with  white  respondents,  black  males  and  females  tended  to 
ansx^er  items  in  a  similar  way,  except  for  certain  items  within 
each  factor,  e.g.. 
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s  -  i-afjLor  IH  -  Maicfs  ^J.V  a-i'l-j  -  Females  ii?/*  Agr^=»e 
7  -  Factor  V  -  Males  437;  A^ree  -  Females  Agree 


I  ten 
Lten 
Item 
Item  15 

Item  1  -  Factor  VI  -  Males  30X  A^rce  -Females  59%  Agree 


Factor  V  -  Males  34%  Ai;ree  -  Females  83%  Agree 


Though  differences  in  the  attitudes  tov;arc!  the  opposite  race,  by 
hlv?fk  n'r>.  I.es  fcMnnlns,  vcro  .'il^ii*  royr     r^^nouncfMi  at   (ho  upper 

?;ra'le  levels,  rhere  teiuunl  to  he  ;:<)re  ,s i-jila ri ty  in  tlie  v/ay  black 
St'  v.ents  respoaded  regardless  of  their  grade  level. 
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CliAPTKK  VI 


ANALYSES~PL.\N,  PROGRAMS,  PRACTICES,  PROCEDUPJJS 


A  Summary  of  Orangeburg  District  No.  5's  Plan 


Jii  lale  1969  a  class  aclioti  suit  riied  witli  the  U.  S.  Fourth- 
Circuit  District  Court  requesting  that  it  direct  the  Orangeburg 
District  No.  5  to  comply  with  previous  court  rulings  to  eliminate 
"now'*  dual  school  systems  that  were  based  upon  race.     In  deliberat- 
ing the  case  the  Court  found  that  the  rate  of  Integration  that 
had    occurred  under  freedom  of  choice  was  not  adequate  to  meet 
the  constitutional  test  as  set  forth  in  Green         County  Board  of 
New  Kent  County,  handed  down  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  1969. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  submitted  a  terminal  desegregation  plan 
to  the  courts  for  1970-71  which  featured  geographi'■^al  zoning.  The 
plan,  which  was  modeled  after  a  neighborhood  school  plan,  was 
modified  by  the  courts  but  then  accepted.     This  plan  was  immedi- 
ately appealed.     The  appeal  led  to  the  submission  of  a  clustering 
and  pairing  plan  for  1971-72  which,  according  to  the  presiding 
judge,  "establishes  a  unitary  school  system  which  will  be  in  full 
compliance  with  any  conceivable  interpretation  or  construction 
which  may  place  on  the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment, " 

The  courts  and  HEW  were  ser.mingly  the  architects  of  the 
district's  plan.     The  judge's  order  for  the  first  year  of  inte- 
gration, following  freedom  of  choice,  contained  ^  f  .o-part 
approach:     Part  I  concerned  Xv.th  detailed  plan  m  the  part 

of  school  personnel  for  proi'sr  implemerrt.'  .Ion;  art  II  involv- 

ing the  pairing  of  toachers,  and  the  advisory  c  cteea/human 
relations  council  approach  to    -eate  opporK.un?. «.s  for  parents, 
teachers  and  students  to  be  infomed  and  Involveu,     The  riSjor 
objectives  of  the  phase  in  program  were  listed  as  bein^^i 

1.  To  prepare  the  community  for  accepting  sjchocl  desegre- 
gation with  a  more  i>Ooit1v*»-  attitude. 

2.  ,  To  prepare  educational  -srsonnel  sinJ  sti^rierts  tio 

function  successfully  xn  desegreg?ited  scbocls. 

3.  To  provide  administrators  time  for  plar.nlng  the 
reorganizational  steps   '^quired  in  the  p^au. 

Orangeburg  District  >:o.  !:'s  current  plan  is  a  tication 
of  the  one  implemented  in  1971-7?.    The  modif icaticu  ::aque4Jted 
by  the  district  and  allowed  by  the  -ourt.    The  featui-'^'.  of  th*t 
plan  are: 
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1.  :  ^  >•)(>',){  :\v':  Si-hools — Tlu*  r  1  ristor  iiii;  of     NjiiK^n  In  ry  scliouls 
ir.Lo  /.iMius,   LIkui  p.-iirlu^  scliooL;  M  -rein  tiliat 

one  school  contains  grades  1-2;  one,  ^:,radcs  3-A;  and  one, 
grades  5-6. 

2.  Secondary  Schools — One  central  sev      \  grade  school, 
Olio  jTinior  high  with  graders  8  -9,  anci  one  senior  high 

The  district's  plan  did  not  result  in  the  displacement  of 
teachers.     Rather,  teachers  were  hired  in  (proportion  to  the  black/ 
white  ratio  of  the  to\^m.     There  vere  some  changes  in  assignments 
of  some  black  principals,  from  principal  co  assistant  principal, 
at  tlie  onset  of  integration.     The  district  has  retained  the 
services  of  four  blacks  out  of  nine  in  the  principal's  positio: 

Bussing;  wn-.  - >f  minor  significance  as  a  variable  in  the 
Orangeburg  pl^■^.     While  ir  is  true  that  there  was  some  expansion 
to  achieve  int*      aion,  b^.sing  was  an  established  fact  prior  to 
the  implementation  of  the  carr<r.nt  plan. 

Orangeburg  District  No.  5  -  A  Comparative 
Desegregation  Study  Site 

Orangeburg  District  No.  5  was  selected  as  a  participant  in 
this  project  because  it  was  identified  from  source  data  as  a 
district  tliat  had  distinguished  itself  for  developing  and  imple- 
menting a  dc  ^gregation  plan  that  was  comprehensive,  successful, 
and  conflict-free-     The  project's  major  purpose  v/as  to  select 
districts  that  had  been  effective  in  their  approach  to  breaking 
the  bonds  of  segregation,  and  to  identify  and  describe  the 
processes  thar  led  to  effectiveness  or  success. 

Seven  criteria,  and  accompanying  indicators,  were  used  in 
ultimately  selecting  participating  districts.     Orangeburg  District 
No.  5  was  matched  against  these  criteria  to  determine  how  its  plan 
its  programs,  and  its  practices  and  procedures  parallel.     On  the 
basis  of  observation  and  conversation,  the  following  is  an  analysi 
of  the  mstch. 

Criterion  1.     Evidence        n  majority  anJ  minority  students  and 

staff  an     .rue  urally  integrated*  into  the  social 


^Structural  Integration  (definition  used  by  the  California 
State  Department  of  Education)-— that  situation  ?rt  which  staff 
members,  children  and  parents  of  all  ethnic  groups  Lold  statuses 
and  play  roles  throughout  the  school  system  that  are  equivalent 
in  power  and  prestige  to  those  statuses  occupied  by  members 
other  ethnic  groups. 
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sy?;l:cMii  of  tho.  school  so  both  hold  statuses  and 
play  roles  r'^at  iiic  cquaJ  in  power  and  prestige. 

Indicators — 1.     Composition  of  student  body  in  each  school  - 

Each  elementary  school  in  the  districn  has  been 
paired  t*o  effect,  to  varying  degree?j.  a  black 
white  rario  —  currently  1Q7J30%.     Tlie  black/ 
v.hlr.o  rnlio  h\  the  cletnontary  scl.ools  ranged 
from  a  low  of  G6%/34a  Lo  a  high  of 
The  black/white  ratio  for  the  seventh  grade 
r^-hool  was  ly/JlTA.    No  data  were  available 
cj  the  junior  high  school  but  the  high  school's 
ratio  was  H7jl%7.. 

— 2.     Ethnic  composition  of  staff  in  each  school  - 

The  black/white  ratio  of  staff  in  the  elementary 
schools  observed  ranged  from  60%/40%  to  57%/ 
43%.     The    eventh  grade  school's  staff  was  57%/ 
43%.    No  data  were  available  for  the  junior 
high  school,  but  the  senior  hj'^h's  staff  was 
53%  blaci^  and  47%  white.     Four  of  the  district's 
nine  principals,  or  44%,  were  black. 

— 3.     Distribution  of  majority/minority  group    s  ludcnts 
in  each  class  -  The  courr.  mandate  which  directed 
the  district  to  desegregate  was  primarily 
concerned  with  the  way  students  should  be 
distributed  across  schools,  not:  classes.  Dur- 
ing observations,  the  team  noticed  that  classes 
at  the  elementary  level  came  close  to  reflect- 
ing the  black/white  ratio  of  the  district. 
This  was  ma  .e  possible  by  the  practice  of 
heterogeneously  grouping  students  across  grades. 
The  same  was  generally  true  at  the  seventh 
grade  school,  except  for  language  arts  where 
students  were ^grouped  according  to  ability. 
At  the  junior  high  and  senior  high  schools  the 
pattern  was  more  varied.    There  were  more 
designations  of  ability  ranges  through  hig': 
level,  average  and  low  level  classes.  Students 
were  said  to  have  the  opportunity  to  select 
their  courses  at  the  junior  and  senior  high 
levels.     In  spite  of  the  fact  that  whites  are 
the  ethnic  minority  at  the  s«nS;     'v'^  they 
hold  the  majority  status  5n  hii^  -^^'x^l  cci^rses, 
e.g.,  \Iiysics,  college  prepardLto-  •      ^  -^.c^vif 
mandate  by  HEW  has  required  tV,^.  h;.^ s^cht  o  ^ 
and  presumably  other  schools  dic^crict, 
to  break  up  racially  identif       a  -U:^i%eiv  t^^ere- 
ever  they  exist. 

■  ■  664  v.- 
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— (\       Misci  |)  I  iiK' — Si  »u!,.n  t    ,   t  »-;icIi*m  s  ,  pr  J :k- ipn Is  and 
counselors  iiii.M  vu^v.t.'ci   imlioaLt.il  lUal  disci- 
pline was  uniformly  administered. 

— 5.     Integration  of  minorily  group  srjdents  into 

organizations  and  activities  of  school — equal 
participation  in  a  human  relations  workshop 
'  n  vol  V s  I  'ult'fi  I   I    !  Ji.o's'   f  r<\!i  t ho  f  ornor 
ijj.acU  and  Loriiior  whUu  schools  met  with 
teachers  and  administrators  during  the  initial 
phases  of  desegregation  to  insure  equal 
participation  of  students  in  organizations. 
However,  as  years  have  progressed  organizations 
arid  activities  have  tended  to  be  less  equal  in 
representation  (see  Tables  5  aad  6).  The 
v;riter  heard  of  no  current  attempts  being  made 
to  insure  that  there  is  equal  participation. 

— 6.     Patterns  of  student/student  interaction  - 

Students,  regardless  of  their  grade  or  ac:;idemic 
level,  were  inclined  toward  interacting  with 
others  of  their  own  race.     There  were  reports 
that  students  at  the  elementary  level  relate 
well  to  "friends"  of  the  opposite  race.  Such 
relationships  were  confined  to  the  classroom 
or  teacher  controlled  activities.     There  was 
very  little,  almost  no  interacting  after  school 
hours,  including  at  school  sponsored  activities. 

Criterion  2.  Evidence  that  racial/cultural  isolation  has 

been  rec   ced  and  is  reflected  in  the  hetero- 
geneity of  academic  and  nonacademic  activities. 

C-2  Indicators— 1.     (In  addition  to  all  of  the  above  indicators) 

A  sense  of  fellowship  and  mutual  respect,  as 
demonstrated  by  staff  and  student  planning, 
exists  -  From  observations  and  interviews  it 
appeared  that  planning  was  retained  as  a  func- 
tion of  teachers.     Exceptions  w^^re  foumd  in 
programs  that  were  individualized  anc  required 
students  and  teachers  to  collaborate  on  the 
writing  of  prescriptions.     In  fairness  to  the 
teachers  in  the  district,  it  must  be  mention'^i'! 
here  that  the  observations  ware  not  numerous 
enough  for  a  firm  determination  to  be  made  on 
thu  matter  of  the  amount  of  student/teacher 
planning  taking  place. 

— 2.     Evidence  of  avoidance  of  academic  stereotyping  - 
At  the  lo\.ar  levels  teachers  were  said  to  u>;e 
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the  ind  i  V i cln  1 1  r/.t^il  ap[)rf);ii"!i  to  Ins L rue tion  to 
iicl.p  avoid  Lr.ickiii;.;  ur  olhciwise  stereotyp- 
ing of  students.     At  the  upper  levels  students 
supposedly  self-selected  courses,  though  such 
selection  often  resulted  3.n  the  maintenance 
of  disproportional  representation  of  students 
by  race  in  high  and  low  level  courses.  There 
v.'as  no  (»vLd(raco  lhaf  sciu»o1s  at  the  upper  level 
were  usin<;  ;my  other  nielhods  to  avoid  stereo- 
typing.    The  action  of  HE\^  seemed  to  suggest 
that  stereotyping  still  exists. 

— 3.     Evidence  that  teachers  have  the  authority  that 
enables  them  to  work  confidently  and  flexibly 
with  students  of  varying  abilities  and  talents — 
conversations  with  teachers  revealed  that  they 
do  have  the  opportunity  to  work  freely  and 
flexibly  with  their  students. 

Criterion  3.  Evidence  of  mutual  understanding  and  positive 

interaction  between  maijority  and  minority 
students  and  staff. 

C-3  Indicators — 1.     Schools'  atmosphere  -  Though  there  doesn't 

appear  to  be  a  great  deal  of  student/student 
interaction,  there  was  no  indication  that  the 
schools'  atmosphere  was  anything  but  peaceful. 
No  one  who  was  interviewed  could  recall  any 
racial  conflicts  that  had  occurred  within  the 
past  two  years. 

— 2.     Stu  lants'  attitudes  toward  school  -  Students 
interviewed  tended  to  speak  positively  about 
their  school  and  teachers. 

— 3.     C'^      eling  and  guidance  services  -  both  of 
tliese  services  were  available  to  students 
regardless  of  race.     The  team  found  some 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
high  ability  black  students  who  suggested  that 
some  counselors  discourage  them  from  taking 
college  prep  and  othe^     ..gh  level  courses. 

Criterion  4.  Evidence  of  curricular  offerings  and  materials 

reflecting  cultural  diversity. 

C-4  Inr<A.cators — 3      Curriculum  offerings  related  l^p  minority  experi- 
ence or  to  majority/minority  relations  -  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  blacks  are  in  the  majority 
in  the  district,  relatively  little  has  been 
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'Iniic  uiM  forci  I ;/         \  :v         Liu*  c!  i  s  r  r  i  ct  ^  ;  fur- 
ri.culuni  is  nir^.i  v/iiich  rulai.tjs  Lo  tliaiii. 

Most  sciiools  Liulicalc»d  ihat  there  were  no 
special  of  f  crin;^s  re  la  ted  to  the  minority 
experience.     Some  e>:cept.ions  v/ere,  one  school 
recognizinj',  M.   L.   Kin;;'s  birtliday,  one  observ- 
'       Black  Ilist.ory  Week  and  ll)e  hi^:h  scliool 
of^crLi;;  as  <  '  •  t  I :  v<'       ro -As  i ,'.!\  'li-jlury. 

Library  ^roluriics  related  to  the  minority  experi- 
ence or  by  mlin)  ity  ^roup  authors  -  Tlie  high 
school  has  a  total  of  10,000  volumes  of  which 
appro:  imately  100  or  1%  related  to  the  minority 
experience.     There  are  no  films  maintained  in 
the  sch  >ol's  library  since  they  are  available 
from  the  S.  C*   State  Department  of  Education. 
There  are  reference  volumes  available  that  show 
the  "contribution  of  ethnic  groups."    The  library 
subscribes  the  following  black  periodicals: 
Ebony,  J^et,  lUack  World,  Negro  History  Bulletin. 
The  library  contains  recordings  and  filmst  ps 
that  relate  to  the  minority  experience,  but 
the  personnel  were  not  sure  about  the  numbers 
of  each.     The  team  only  concentrated  on  the 
library  at  the  high  school. 

Evidence  of  varied  instructional  techniques 
designed  to  meet  the  different  learning  styles 
of  students  -  The  more  conventional,  lecture- 
type  methods  of  presenting  instruction  were 
the  mode  for  classes  observed  at  the  upper 
level.     Though  there  rere  signs  of  the  same 
being  used  at  lower  levels,     lere  were  also 
signs  of  teachers  attempting  to  individualize 
instruction  and  use  small  skill  group  arrange- 
ments to    OTP   adequately  address  the  learning 
styles  ana  1        s  of  students.     Team  teaching 
was  said  to  exist  especially  at  the  lower  level, 
bu     the  team  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
ob..erve  how  such  was  defined   or  implemented. 

Evidence  of  successful  academic  achievement 
by  both  majority  and  minority  students. 

Achievemen^  data  on  studerts  in  school — From 
avai'^auic  .icore  data  on  reading  tests  given 
by  four  elementary  schools  in  1972,  the 
average  score  (reported  in  grade  level  equiva- 
lents) attained  by  blacks  was  froia  one  year 
to  nearly  two  years  behind  whites.     Fo    exc  :aple: 
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Score 


Black 


a.  Grade  4 

b.  Grade  /+ 

c.  Grade  6 

d.  Grade  6 


Sheridan 

Whittaker 

Nix 

Rive  1 on 


2.7 
2.7 
A. 6 
A. 7 


A. 8 
3.5 
6.9 
5.7 


Criterion  6. 

C-6  Indicators — 1. 

"2. 
"3. 

Criterion  7. 

C-7  Indicators — 1. 


No  other  aciiieve:nonl:  daLa  by  race  were  avail- 
able. 

Evidence  of  comprehensive  efforts  to  develop 
and  offer  programs  aimed  at  equalizing  educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Evidence  of  use  of  Title  I,  ESAP  or  other  . 
funds  to  develop  compensatory  programs  - 
There  was  much  evidence  that  special  funds 
were  used  to  finance  remedial  and  corrective 
programs,     outreach  type  programs  and  health 
programs,  as  well  as  human  relations  and  in- 
service  types. 

Evidence  of  use  of  resour-^cs  within  and  outside 
the  school  district  to  help  devise  programs 
aimed  at  equalizing  educational  opportunity  - 
The  team  learned  that  the  Desegregation  Center 
at  f:\ie  University  of  South  Carolina  was  called 
on  ^xtens^vely  during  the  early  phases  of 
desegregation.     There  didn't  appear  to  be  a 
reluctance  to  use  needed  resources  whether 
1  side  or  outside  the  district. 

Attempts  at  in-service  training  aimed  at 
program  development  -  In-service  training,  was 
a  major  component  of  the  district's  desegre- 
gation plan.     It  was  planned  and  implemented 
to  a  great  degree  with  special  funds. 

Evidenc    of  parent  and  community  involvement 
in  the  desegregation  process. 

Existence  of  a  citizen's  committee,  or  advisory 
committee,  to  assist  with  descgration  plans  - 
A  part  of  the. court's  dictate  to  the  district 
was  for  it  to  establish  a    "hi racial  advisory 
committee  to  advise  the  local  school  officials 
on  matters  of  desegregation,"  and  for  each 
school  to  establish  human  /relations  councils 
made  v.p  of  teachers,  parents  and  community 
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Iis-kUts.     Tills  »';as    ;  a.-;  Tar  ar,  the  Lean 

cou  i  d  do  LCM"m  in*j  * 

Evidence  of    birac.ial  school  committees  (see 
Indicator  1) — Tiie  writer  had  an  opportunity 
to  observe  a  proj',ran  spon^sored  by  the  parents* 
hi  racial    advisory  cor.imittee  al  tijc  Junior 

Chll'l  Got  M<)St  uul  oi  Sciiooi."     The   proja;rv  a 

was  well  attended  by    white  and  black  parents, 
and  the  twenty  group  sessions  that  were  held 
were  jointly  shared  and  recorded  by  black  and 
T'hite  parents,  teachers  and  students. 

Evidence  that  parents  and  school  community 
are  kept  informed  about  problems  and  success 
in  the  integration  process  -  The  school  district 
has  made  extensive  use  of  the  local  newspaper. 
The  Times  and  Democrat,  in  keeping  the  community 
informed  about  the  status  of  its  plan.  Addi- 
tionally, the  district  publishes  a  news  pamphlet 
which  is  disseminated  to  the  families  of  all 
students  periodically. 
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CKAPTilR  VI  I 


"INTEGRATION"  IN  lU^TROSPECT 


Some  Concluding  Observations 

>i 

Jane  Murcer,  a  Sociologist:  m    l\\c  UiiiversiLy  of  California 
at  Riverside,  California,  uses  in  her  studies  of  school  district's 
desegregation  a  five  stage  policy  :nodel  designed  to  determine 
where  on  the  segregation  to  integration  continuum  a  district  falls. 
Since  her  model  has  implications  for  this  paper  it  is  briefly 
described  below; 

Stage  5  -  Moving  Toward  Integration:    Philosophic  Stance — 

Equality  of  educational  output,  cultural  pluralism. 

Stage  A  -  Comprehiinsive  Desegregation:    Philosophic  Stance — 
Schools  should  have  the  same  ethnic  proportions  as 
district  populat  ion,  students  shou.^d  have  equality  of 
educational  opportunity — the  latter  defined  in 
terms  of  input,  same  ^eachers,  schools  and  texts. 

Srage  3  -  Token  Desegregation:     Philosophic  Stance — District 
no  longer  denies  responsibility  to  desegregate,  it 
alters  boundaries,  builds  new  schools,  moves  toward 
open  enrollment  and  uses  as  the  underlying  theme 
freedom  of  choice. 

Stage  2  -  De  Facto  Desegregation:     Philosophic  Stance — The 

Board  of  Education  does  not  have  the  responsibility 
to  change  a  pattern  that  it  did  not  cause.  The 
main  them^  is  the  neighborhood  schrjl. 

Stage  1  -  De  Ju^ e  Desegregation:     Philosophic  Stance — It  is 
not  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  Board  to 
desegregate.     The  question  is  raised  as  to  whether 
the  responsibility  belongs  to  the  state  or  to  the 
district. 

1l,  1963,  the  year  prior  to  the  adoption  of  freedom  of  choice, 
Orangeburg  District  No.  5  was  at  Stage  1,  a  segregated  district. 
Through  a  series  of  c    irt  orders  the  district  has  moved,  in  the 
opii:  Lon  of  the  writer,  to  Stage  4-     The  impetus  for  the  district's 
current  position  and  plan  came  from  the  district  court  which  r  led 
that  the  school  district  had  to  disestabli. the  dual  system  which 
continued  to  exist  through  1970-71.    The  plan  that  was  approved  ; 
and  implemented  the  following  year,  and  for  all  practical  purposes 
remains  in  effect  today,  "establishes  a  unitary  system  which  will 
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1:.-   i'm   I'M   i  n:-^^  I  i  .■)i^r,i.*  v/if.h  ;)uy  r<        i  v-'i' ■  1  •  ■   i  iM  o  ri)  re  I  a  li  i)n  or 

tMi:;  I.       I  io'i  '-.'liirli  in.'r*  [)l.acc  Oii  p  ro  Lc*i.:  L  ioa  clnusu 

the  KourLocnth  AiiiondnionL: accordiiiK        ihv  juclgc  wiio  presidtid 
o'  cr  llie  case.     The  court  was  assured  of  Lhe  ability  of  the  plan 
to  meet  Lhe  cljallcnges  of  the*  CDnstitntion  because  he  built  in 
certain  spet:i  Cif.atious  in  his  order  that  were  to  be  addressed  by 
t!ii^  cli^:trirr.   ;Hui  he  naintrnncul  J  wrist:  i  c  t  i  tui  over  the  case  to 
(.';.!    s  '  :       i r  I  r  !    a !  i  tv   ■  wc  . 

Several  crucial  requirements  I'or  any  workable  and  el'fective 
schiK)].  dese;;regat  Lon  program  were  t'-und  in  Orangeburg;,  some  of 
'.hich  were  specified  by  the  courts  hut  some  that  v/ere  not.  Four 
of  the  elements  were  (1)   the  thorough  preparation  of  school  staffs, 
students,  parents,  and  the  community  for  desegregciticn ;   (2)  the 
es tablislimeat  of  gooc'  nnd  clear  channels  of  communication  about 
the  desegregation  process;   (3)   the' establishment  of  firm  policies 
regarding  desegregation  and  the  clear  enunciation  of  ihuse  policies 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees  support  for  them;  and  (4)  the  provision 
of  educational  innovations  designed  to  more  adequately  serve  students 
in  the  district. 

With  the  successful  implementation  of  its  desegregation  program, 
the  district  adopted  a  pliilosophic  stance  and  a  framework  of  opera- 
tion whi  ::h  resulted  in  the  ethnic  representation  in  each  school 
approximating  that  of  the  total  district.     Without  attempting  to 
judge  the  effectiveness  or  quality  of  either,  black  and  white 
students  were  given  access  to  the  same  schools,  teachers,  and  texts. 
With  some  qualifications  they  were  given  access  to  the  same  courses 
of  study  and  the  same  school-related  activities.     These  variables 
are  consistent  with  Stage  4  of  the  Mercer  Model. 

When  applying  the  Mercer  Model  to  a  desegregated  situation, 
one  must  be  careful  not  to  assume  that  all  segments  of  the  community 
.-^re  at  the  same  point  of  acceptance,  thus  on  the  same  point  on  the 
continuum.     It  is  not  only  possible  but  probable  that  the  school 
district's  administration  and  board  of  education  could  be  of  a 
different  persuasion  and  at  a  different  3 3vel  of  understanding  and 
acceptance  than  parents,  community  persoas  or  even  teaching  staff, 
because     ^  the  legal  as  well  as  professional  obligation  they  have 
for  all  students  within  their  domain.     This  seemed  true  in 
Orangeburg  District  No.   5.     One  indicator  of  the  discrepancy  between 
the  position  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  segments  of  the  community 
was  the  defection  of  whites,  or  ''white  flight,"  from  the  public 
schools.     Tn  1964  white  students  made  up  52%  of  the  district's 
population.     In  1974  white  enrollment  is  30%.     Private  academies 
have  flourished,  and  have  not  only  attracted  a  goodly  number  of 
students  but  also  white  teachers  who  opted  not  to  teach  in  the 
desegregated  public  schools. 
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In  spii.c  of  the  o  I' fecLivenoss  with  v/hlch  (he  nirrc^nt         \  v;as 
i.!-ip.loiiian ted,   the  team  did  not  observe  mniiy  kinds  of  activities, 
procedures  and  even  attitudes  that  xx'ouid  catapult  the  district  to 
Stage  5.     l/liile  it  is  tr^ie  that  special  funds  have  been  used  to 
finance  corrective  and  remedial  progiamc.  tliat  would  hopefully  / 
bring  about  more  equality  of  educational  output  over  the  long  hnul, 
little  was  being  done  to  make  the  -.chools  reflect  the  cultural 
plur:i  llsLi     nature  of  tii'    onv  :  ruii;  .on  t. 


Final  Remarks 


The  data  in  this  report  were  generated  from  formal  rnd  informal 
observations,  and  from  structured  and  unstructured  interviews. 
These  data  are  not  exhaustive,  as  they  are  collected  by  a  team 
of  six  persons  who  made  a  three-day  visit  to  Orangeburg  District 
Mo.  5,  Orangeburg,  South  Carolina,  visiting  five  of  the  district's 
nine  schools.     Time  and  space  coni:itraints  made  it  humanly  itnnos- 
sible  to  capture  and  record  every  moment  of  the  Orangeburg  drama, 
Hov/ever,  the  team  attempted  to  extract  the  substance  of  all 
conversations  and  observations  atid  to  record  them  correctly  and 
objectively  with  the  hopes  that  the  Orangeburg  story  might  Drove 
enlightening  and  beneficial  to  others. 
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III.  SUMMARIES  OF  CASE  STUDIES 
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Birmingham 


When  chartered  in  December  1871  Birmingham  had  a  population  oF  1^000^ 
today  the  population  including  the  suburbs  has  soared  to  over  700,000.  Bir"" 
mingham  is  a  major  medical  center  of  the  South.   Due  to  housing  the  eastern 
end  of  Birmingham  has  been  predominantly  white,  while  the  center  of  the  city 
and  the  western  end  are  predominantly  black.  The  City  Council  appoints  the 
School  Board  in  overlapping  5  year  terms;  in  1971  the  Council  had  two  black 
male  and  one  white  female  members.  By  1974  the  progressive  Council  had 
appointed  a  liberal  Board  of  three  whites  and  two  blacks;  one  black  male 
was  appointed  to  a  second  term  and  the  first  black  female  was  appointed. 

Their  desegregation  history  began  voluntarily  in  1963.  The  1963  plan 
was  nullified  by  the  District  Court  in  1967  when  they  ordered  the  Freedor  ^f 
Choice  plan;  this  plan  lasted  through  the  1969-70  school  year.  There  was 
a  900%  jump  in  black  enrollment  in  white  schools  from  1966-67  to  1967-68. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  plan  the  pupil  count  dropped  by  1,231 
(157  black);  there  is  speculation  ihaf  the  1,074  white  students  have  moved 
to  the  suburbs,  but  there  Iz      proof.  The  faculty  movement,  which  was 
also  voluntary,  was  faster  with  blacks  moving  to  white  schools  than  with 
whites  going  to  black  schools.  At  the  end  of  freedom  of  choice  half  the 
schools  had  integrate'^  student  bodies  and  90%  of  the  faculties  were  integra- 
ted; thus,  90%  of  the  students  were  being  taught  in  schools  with  integrated 
faculties. 

In  1969,  the  District  Court  held  that  the  freedom  of  choice  plan  was  in- 
adequate for  dismantling  the  dual  system.   It  was  suggested  that  Birmingham 
develop  the  new  plan  in  collaboration  with  HEW.  HEW  designated  the  "Center 
for  Assistance  to  School  Systems  with  Problems  Occasioned  by  Desegregation" 
at  Auburn  Univemity  as  collaborator.  An  acceptable  plan  was  submitted  on 
December  30,  1969  which  had  been  developed  by  the  Center  in  cooperation 
with  an  eight  member  panel,  representatives  of  the  NAACP  and  the  Justice 
Department.  The  plan  dealt  with  student  assignment,  faculty  and  staff  assign- 
ment, building  and  facility  assignment,  and  school  activities. 

The  plan  for  student  assignment  called  for  tha  closing  of  eight  all  black 
elementary  schools,  the  r^mafning  76  being  divided  «nto  attendance  areas. 
One  black  high  school  wo  clfv^ed^  the  remaining  thirteen  being  divided  into 
attendance  areas.   Majority-^minority  right  to  transfer  was  dependent  upon  the 
capacity  of  the  receiver  school.  High  school  students  could  request  transfer 
to  another  school  with  o  specific  curriculum  not  available  ot  the  assigned  hSgh 
school . 

Faculty  and  staff  reassignment  was  planned  to  achieve  25  to  33.3%  minority 
staff  which  has  not  yet  been  reached,  but  they  are  progressing.  Improvement 
projects  for  buildings  and  facilities  were  planned  for  eighteen  elementary  schools 
and  six  high  schools.  The  school  activities  were  to  remain  but  the  plan  called 
for  the  merger  of  similar  groups  to  achieve  greoter  racial  balance. 
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Throughout'  the  process  decisions  were  handed  down  From  the  highest 
administrative  level;  there  was  no  input  from  the  community,  staff  or  students.  , 
All  information  was  released  internally,  no  one  had  a  sense  of  involvement. 
In  an  effort  to  prepare  for  desegregation,  human  relations  workshops  were 
held  with  Auburn  University  helping  in  the  design  and  implementation.  The 
first  workshop  was  held  for  approximately  125  principals,  supervisors  and 
program  directors  and  dealt  with  group  techniques,  potential  problems  and 
possible  methods  of  dealing  with  problems.  The  second  workshop  was  composed 
of  about  500  staff  members  from  the  89  schools  who  were  designated  cs  the 
School  Leadership  Group;  it  was  their  role  to  coordinate  human  relations  pro** 
grams  at  the  building  level.  The  third  workshop  was  held  for  100  students 
representing  the  thirteen  high  schools;  they  were  to  use  what  they  leorned  to 
promote  better  intern'ocial  understanding  at  their  schools.   The  final  workshop 
was  held  for  approximately  100  PTA  members  and  officers  whowere  to  work  with  the 
community  and  schools  to  help  acceptance  of  change  and  to  help  plan  strategies 
to  ease  the  transition.  The  lost  human  relations  activity  took  place  in  August  1970, 
when  each  school  conducted  its  own  five-day  program. 

In  1974,  25%  of  the  schools  were  not  desegregated.  The  reason  for  this  is 
twofold:  first,  the  population  is  heavily  black  and  tho  housing  is  still  heavily 
segregated;  second,  there  was  never  a  school  transportation  system  in  Birmingham, 
so  busing  was  never  considered  as  a  possibility.   Intern'acial  interactton  is  poor 
on  all  levels.  Students  interact  when  academics  cat!  for  it;  there  are  few  extra"" 
curricular  activities  and  most  of  those  are  racially  imbalanced.  Teachers  interact 
professionally  more  than  they  did  previously,  but  they  have  no  social  relations, 
in  fact,  in  two  schools,  the  faculty  gradually  established  a  black  teachers 
lounge  and  a  white  teachers  lounge.  Despite  the  staff  separation  all  the  teacher^ 
seem  to  agree  that  the  texts  in  use  are  highly  out-dated.  They  also  agree  that 
rhere  seems  to  be  a  re^otionship  between  the  extent  to  which  the  books  are  out- 
dated and  the  socioecc  nomic  status  of  the  student  body— those  from  the  poorest 
section  have  the  oldesi  books  and  most  decrepit  facilities • 

The  Birmingham  scl>oc!s  have  come  far  since  1963,  but  they  still  have  a  dis- 
tance to  go.  At  the  time  of  the  site  visit,  1974,  a  new  Superintendent  of  Schools 
had  just  been  appointed.  He  greatly  impressed  the  research  team  with  his  insight 
and  foresight;  with  cooperation,  he  could  effectively  initiate  valid  changes  in  pro^ 
grams/  staff  allocation  and  student  assignment.  The  research  team  left  Birmingham 
with  feelings  of  optimism  regarding  the  future  of  desegregated  education  in  Bir" 
msngham. 
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Durham^  N.C. 


Durham  is  located  in  the  Piedmont  region  of  North  Caroiina.  According 
to  the  1970  census  its  population  of  95^438  is  38.8%  black.  Among  the 
large  industries  to  be  found  in  Durham  are  Liggett  and  Myers,  Sperry  Rand^ 
General  Electric  and  black  owned  and  operated  North  Carolina  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Company.  Historically^  Durham  has  been  considered  a  progressive 
city^  entrepreneurial ly^  for  blacks. 

The  city's  greatest  asset  is  its  proximity  to  several  universities.  Duke 
University  and  North  Carolina  Central  University^  which  is  predominantly 
blacky  are  both  located  within  the  city  limits;  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
is  south  of  Durham  at  Chapel  Hill  and  North  Carolina  State  University  is  east 
of  Durham  at  Raleigh.  The  two  university  teaching  hospitols  located  in  the 
city  have  made  it  the  medical  capital  of  the  South. 

The  average  citizen  of  Durham  has  completed  twelve  years  of  schooling 
and  is  earning  approximately  $8^300  per  annum;  in  spite  of  this^  ]5%  of  the 
income  producing  families  are  below  poverty  level  and  29%  get  public  as"* 
sistance  income. 

With  th©  1954  Brown  decision,  the  black  community  began  to  agitate  for 
change  in  the  school  system.   In  1958,  the  Mayor's  Committee  on  Human  Re- 
lations tried  to  an-ange  meetings  between  the  City  School  Board  opd  blacks  in 
the  community  but  the  Board  refused.   In  August  1959,  the  Board  held  a  special 
meeting  at  which  it  decided  to  integrate  the  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 
In  1962-63,  there  were  15,071  students  distributed  among  twenty-five  schools 
of  which  ten  were  all  black  and  fifteen  all  white.  In  October  1965,  the  Board 
adopted  a  "Plan  for  Desegregation  of  the  Durham  City  Schools"  which  it  pre** 
sented  to  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Middle  District  of  North  Carol ina* 
The  plan  was  a  response  to  a  motion  filed  by  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund 
against  the  Board;  it  abolished  attendance  zones  and  feeder  schools  and  esta- 
blished a  firee  choice  system.  The  parent  or  guardian  of  each  student  filed  an 
application  listing  three  schools  in  order  of  preference;  students  were  assigned 
to  schools  on  a  first  come,  first  served  basi? .   "Capacity"  was  determined  in 
accordance  with  the  maximum  capacity  permitted  per  classroom  under  the  mini- 
mum standards  for  accreditation  established  by  ^he  North  Carolina  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 
Parents  or  guardians  could  request  a  transfer  for  a  student  end  decisions  were 
mode  in  a  "non-discriminatory  manner. "  in  1970,  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
Fund  reopened  the  case  and  the  judge  ordered  pairing  of  elementary  schools; 
he  did  not  require  the  schools  to  reflect  the  racial  composition  of  the  city- 
some  schools  would  remain  predominantly  black  and  some  predominantly  white. 

The  desegregation  plan  itself  v^as  developed  by  the  school  administration 
(as  representatives  of  the  City  School  Board)  and  the  District  Court.  The  plan 
consisted  of  fourteen  points,  several  of  which  deal  with  geographical  attendance 
zones  to  be  established  for  1970-71  such  that  a  more  equitable  racidl  mix  would 
result.   Points  seven  through  nine  provide  for  specific  transfer  possibilities, 
firsts  if  a  parent  or  guardiant  chose  to  send  a  child  to  a  school  where  he  was  in 
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the  mlnorit/,  second,  that  mentally  retarded  and  exceptional  students  could 
be  assigned  to  special  classes,  and  third,  that  the  Superintendent  and  Board 
could  agree  to  change  a  student's  assignment  in  a  proven  hardship  case. 
Point  Ten  permitted  the  Board  to  redefine  the  geography  of  the  attendance 
zones  to  accommodate  pupil  allocation  to  facilities  so  long  as  the  unitary 
nature  of  the  school  was  not  affected.  Students  from  outside  the  Durham 
school  district  were  no  longer  to  attend  Durham  schools,  nor  were  students 
from  within  the  District  to  go  outside  to  school.   Faculty  was  to  be  reassigned 
to  achieve  an  equal  ratio  in  schools  throughout  the  District.  All  facilities, 
programs  and  extra^'currlcular  activities  were  to  be  equally  available  to  all 
students  at  a  given  school  • 

This  plan  has  been  rendered  unstable  by  the  fluctuations  in  enrollment  and 
the  I  OSS  of  students*   1971—72  and  1972—73  figures  for  enrollment  in  the  dis- 
trict showed  decreases  of  slightly  less  than  1,000  pupils  per  yeor  ond  o  3% 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  blacks  in  1971  "72  and  a  6%  increase  in  the  pro" 
portion  of  black  pupils  in  the  1972-73  school  year. 

There  is  very  little  written  information  on  preliminary  preparation  for  the 
plan  in  the  community  or  on  the  processes  used  because  the  odministration  "was 
too  busy  with  implementation  to  write  down  what  was  happening."  The  local 
press  reported  the  plan  and  the  editorial  column  became  a  forum  for  public  ex** 
pression.  Fourteen  of  the  twenty-four  teachers  spoke  of  human  relations  work- 
shops planned  with  the  help  of  "strategic"  teachers  from  the  various  schools. 
Neither  teachers  nor  counselors  were  involved  in  the  planning  and  preparation 
for  integration.  A  school  "Charrette"  which  provided  the  opportunity  for  com" 
munity  and  administrators  to  exchange  ideas  proved  to  be  a  cathartic  experience 
during  the  first  year — the  Board  did  not  follow  any  of  the  recommendations.  The 
teacher  ratio  is  53%  white,  47%  black,  the  same  as  it  was  in  1969-70,  but  the 
student  population  is  now  70%  black,  30%  white. 

Other  changes  indicated  are:  1)  in  1969-70  the  district  had  two  (2)  assistant 
superintendents,  both  of  whom  were  white;  currently  there  is  one  block  assistant 
superintendent  and  one  white;  -2)  the  total  number  of  white  supervisors  decreased 
by  three  while  there  was  a  corresponding  increase  of  four  (4)  in  blacks.  Blacks 
and  whites  increased  in  numbers  at  the  central  staff  level,  but  there  was  a  larger 
percentage  increase  in  blacks.  There  was  a  15%  increase  of  black  clerical 
staff  in  the  district  as  compared  to  a  15%  decrease  in  whites.  What  was  a  52% 
white/48%  black  ratio  in  principalships  in  1969-70  reversed  itself  to  become 
52%  black/48%  white.  The  same  happened  with  vice  principols  with  the  current 
ratio  being  44%  white/56%  black. 

In  the  six  elementary  schools  which  were  paired,  teachers  said  the  only  cur"= 
riculum  change  they  were  conscious  of  was  the  appearance  of  multHevel  ma- 
terials. On  the  secondary  level,  the  addition  of  block  studies  courses  and  the 
change  of  vocational  closs  time  blocks  from  three  to  one  and  two  hours  were 
ma|or  changes;  the  reason  for  the  latter  was  to  increase  the  appeal  to  all  levels 
of  students.  Although  a  May  1972  newspaper  article  spoke  of  tracking  as  pushing 
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all  blacks  into  vocational  classes,  interviews  with  staff  and  students  reflected 
a  different  picture.   The  indication  was  that  heterogeneous  grouping  existed  on 
the  elementary  and  junior  high  level  while  high  school  students  felt  that  they 
hod  mode  their  own  choices  and  were  generally  satisfied.  Extra-curricular 
activities  remained  unchanged  except  in  one  junior  high  where  modern  dance 
and  "sockhops"  were  discontinued.  There  was  a  consensus  that  discipline  was 
equal  at  all  schools  except  Durham  High,  where  it  was  felt  that  blacks  were 
treated  poorly. 

The  team  that  visited  Durham  interviewed  the  principals^  counselors  and 
teachers  to  elicit  perceptions  of  reasons  for  concern  and  perceptions  of  atti- 
tudes. With  regard  to  faculty  and  staff  concerns^  there  was  a  fear  of  leaving 
old  schools;  blacks  were  concerned  with  whites'  attitudes  of  superiority  and 
whites'  inability  to  accept  blacks;  whites  feared  disciplining  black  students 
and  teaching  different  kinds  of  students.  With  regard  to  parent  and  community^ 
whit  $  feared  inter-racia!  dating,  harsh  disciplinary  methods,  lowering  of 
quolity  of  education  and  busing;  blacks  feared  unfair  treatment,  closing  of 
black  schools  and  businy.  Both  principals  and  teachers  perceived  student 
interaction  similarly.  On  the  elementary  school  level,  there  seems  to  be 
little  interaction  where  students  ore  bused  and  a  free  interaction  when  they  walk; 
teachers  said  tho  t  they  saw  interaction  across  racial  lines  during  school  but  no! 
after. 

The  prior  high  school  pattern  reflected  a  mingling  before  school;  Corr  Junior 
High  is  beginning  to  show  signs  of  mingling  after  school.  Observers  of  Whitted 
Junior  High  felt  that  the  neighborhood  pc^^erns  and  busing  prevent  after  school 
contoct.  At  the  higu  school  level  there       ^ittle  mingling  during  school  and 
none  after,  again  attributed  to  the  neighboiriood  friendship  patterns.  The  pat- 
tern seen  in  the  student  population  was  also  reflected  among  the  teachers; 
there  was  some  mingling  during  school  hours  but  none  after  work. 

The  Board  in  Durham  showed  an  awareness  of  the  limitations  of  the  plan  for 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  desegregation  when,  in  1971,  they  proposed  still 
another  desegregation  plan.  The  revised  plan  called  for  more  even  distribution 
of  the  white  population  throughout  the  school  system,  tripling  the  number  of 
students  bused  and  several  other  major  changes.  When  the  community  learned 
of  the  plan,  the  Board  and  the  plan  were  severely  criticized.  The  Board  reacted 
by  withdrawing  the  plan  from  consideration.   It  appears  that  until  the  community 
itself  becomes  interested  in  greater  change,  the  school  system  in  Durham  will 
remain  as  it  is,  desegregate'^,  but  not  so  fully  integrated  as  it  might  be. 
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Ewing  Township,  N  J. 


Ewing  ToNvnship  vvas  formed  by  an  Act  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Legislature 
in  1834.  SetHed  circa  1700,  the  citizens  were  mainly  English  and  Scottish 
immigrants.   Prior  to  1930,  Ewing  was  highly  agricultural  and  its  population 
grew  very  slowly;  then,  with  the  emergence  of  Trenton  as  an  industrial  and 
business  cent^^^  Ewing  became  an  important  suburb  for  businessmen  not  wishing 
to  live  In  Trenton.  The  1970  census  listed  a  population  of  32,831,  the  majority 
of  whom  are  home  owners. 

In  November  1969^  the  Off><=e  of  Eqtaf  Educational  Opportunity  of  the  New 
Jersey  Pepartment  of  Education  notified  the  Ewing  Board  of  Education  that  its 
schools  Wet's  racialb'  imbalanced  and^  if  not  corrected,  the  district  would  lose 
approximately  one  million  dollars  in  State  and  Federal  funds.   In  Spring  1971, 
the  Ewing  Bo^rd  of  Education  Newsletter  published  the  three  reasons  for  which 
the  Township  reorganized  its  schools:   1)  to  improve  education,  2)  to  achieve 
better  rcJcial  balance,  and  3)  to  eliminate  overcrowding. 

In  December  1969^  there  had  been  a  racial  disturbance  which  caused  the 
high  school  to  be  cior^ed  for  two  days.   In  January  1970,  a  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  with  65  meribers  from  every  local  organization;  their  mandate  was 
to  (D'tike  recommendations  to  the  Board  regarding  identification  of  problem 
areas  in  race  relations  and  exomination  of  the  racial  imbalance  existing  in 
some  of  *"he  schools.   The  Comi^"*"*"®©  had  good  representation  from  civic,  social, 
teacher  and  student  groups;  the  main  group  was  broken  down  to  three  subcommitees 
to  faci!il"ate  management  of  the  study  (  1,  Curriculum,  2.  Students,  Faculty  and 
Administrative  Feelings,  3.  Racial  Imbolance). 

The  Curriculum  Committee  submitted  its  suggestions  in  September  1970: 
1)  increase  ''brary  facilities  and  staff  in  elementary  schools;  2)  expand  black 
studies  1"0  all  grade  levels  as  port  of  established  history  and  social  studies  pro^ 
grams;  3)  improve  high  school  guidance  for  black  students.  A  questionnaire 
circulated  in  April  1970,  by  the  Student,  Faculty  and  Administration  Committee 
yielded  three  ma|or  complaints  by  the  students:  1)  no  definite  steps  had  been 
taken  to  ease  racial  tensions  (67%  black  and  61%  white  response);  2)  blacks 
felt  there  was  a  lack  of  black  teachers,  a  lack  of  black-oriented  courses,  pre- 
judiced adminisfrotion  and  teachers;  whites  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  an 
apathetic  school  administration  and  student  bod/,  and  o  lack  of  freedom;  both 
black  and  vf^i\e  students  felt  that  schoc'    ^rsonnel  had  no  interest  in  them  as 
individuals;  3)  nearly  80%  of  the  students  in  each  schwl  opted  for  black  history 
as  an  integral  part  of  other  courses  in  history. 

.  The  Racial  Imbalance  Subcommittee  complected  its  work  in  July  1970  and 
submitted  six  recommendations/  *"hree  of  v/hich  were  accepted.  The  Board  llkxid 
the  idecJ  of  o  middle  school,  a  central  school  and  pairing  of  the  elementary  schools. 
With  reorganiisjation,  the  seven  elementary  schools  were  maintained,  but  they 
went  only  from         a  middle  school  housed  grude?  6-7,  a  central  {unior  high 
grades  B^9,  Qnd  a  high  school  grades  10^12.  Rather  than  pairing  *the  elementary 
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schools,  the  Ewing  Board  of  Education  contracted  with  the  Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology  of  Chicago  to  assist  in  the  rtdistricting  efforts  at  the  elementary 
level;  a  racial  balance  standard  of  not  less  than  18%  non-white  enrollment 
and  no  more  than  23%  was  to  be  established  for  each  school. 

While  these  committees  were  r</searching  their  assigned  areas,  there  was 
a  concerted  effort  in  progress  to  inform  the  community  of  the  impending  reor- 
ganization. The  1971  Spring  issue  of  the  "Ewing  Township  Board  of  Education 
News, "  the  official  school  district  newsletter,  was  entirely  devoted  to  the 
whys  of  the  reorganization  and  the  referendum.  (The  latter  was  a  $150,000 
move  for  the  improvement  of  existing  facilities  and  the  purchase  of  relocatable 
classrooms.)  The  Greater  Council  of  Churches  sponsored  a  thirty-minute  dis- 
cussion of  tho  reorganization  and  referendum  on  WTTM,  a  local  radio  station. 
The  local  press  gave  the  details  of  the  reorganization  and  referendum  and  gave 
editorial  support  to  both.  The  most  effective  means  of  communicating  with  the 
public  were  the  "coffee  klatches"  held  by  each  of  the  65  members  of  the  Citizeni 
Advisory  Committee;  each  member  was  to  invite  twenty  guests  to  a  mornlnji 
coffee  party  where  literature  was  available  and  discussions  would  be  held,  each 
of  the  twenty  guests  then  obliged  to  contact  five  other  community  members  and 
explain  to  them.  A  "rumor  phone"  was  also  established  so  that  parents  and 
interested  community  people  could  get  accurate  answers  to  questions  before 
rumors  spread. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  at  community  involvement,  fifty  thousand  dollars 
of  the  $150^000  bond  issue  was  designated  for  improving  existing  elementary  school 
libraries.  Black  studies  were  incorporated  into  the  regular  social  studies  course 
material  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  in  1970.  A  block  counselor 
was  hired  for  the  high  school .  The  reapportionmm  t  of  the  students  to  different 
grade  combinations  permitted  the  sixth  graders  access  to  new  programs  in  sports, 
hobbbies  and  special  academic  programs.  ,  •    .  i    •  • 

In  the  area  of  staff  integration,  there  were  problems.  One  of  the  block  vice 
principals  confirmed  that  he  had  h  ad  negligible  success  in  interesting  prospective 
black  teachers  to  come  to  Ewing  and,  if  successful,  it  is  hard  to  keep  them  be- 
cause they  ore  attracted  to  graduate  study  and  j  obs  with  higher  positions  and  bet- 
ter pay. 

Observation  and  conversations  with  students  and  staff  indicated  that  even  after 
reorganization  there  were  a  disproportionate  number  of  non-white  eighth  and 
ninth  graders  in  the  "below  average"  and  the  "slow"  classes.  The  high  school 
showed  a  disproportionate  number  of  whites  in  the  advonced  mothematics  and 
science  courses  and  a  disporportionate  number  of  blacks  in  the  "average"  classes. 

Extra-curricular  activities  had  a  sprinkliny  of  non-white  participants  in  all 
activities  except  the  newspaper.   In  sports,  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  non-whites 
to  participate  more  readily  in  the  "conventional"  or  "more  traditional" sports, 
but,  sven  so,  there  is  r   II  minimal  participation.   In  an  effort  to  encourage 
the'students  to  interact  more  freely,  the  middle  school  hos  twenty-five  clubs 
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which  run  during  the  three  lunch  hours;  students  may  participate  in  a  maximum 
of  Four  clubs  per  year.  The  middle  school  principal  and  teachers  Felt  that 
there  was  good  interaction  between  the  races  in  the  lunchroom,  libraries, 
hallways,  and  so  Forth,  The  junior  and  senior  high  Faculty,  however.  Found 
that  there  was  a  definite  clustering  of  blacks  with  blacks  and  whites  with  whites. 
Some  parents  Felt  thafthe  reason  For  this  behavior  was  that  with  increase  In 
age  there  was  increase  in  peer  pressure  to  "stay  with  your  own  kind."  The 
teachers  themselves  admit  to  purely  "in-school  relationships"  with  no  socializing 
Juring  their  time  oFF.  The  criticism  made  by  one  oF  the  parents  interviewed  was 
that  change  had  to  come  beginning  at  the  administrative  level:  'You  can  de- 
segregate physically  but  what  about  the  attitudes  oF  the  teachers  •  •  •  •  " 

One  oF  the  outstanding  Features  oF  the  Ewing  system  is  the  uniFormity  oF 
disciplinary  actions.  There  is  a  Discipline  Guide  which  is  printed  for  the  middle 
school,  junior  and  senior  hi^h  schools.  This  guide  explicitly  dictotes  the  rules 
and  the  punishments  for  Infractions  thereof.  All  students  agree  that  there  h 
equally  strict  discipline  for  all,  no  one  gets  preferential  treatment. 

Some  of  the  key  factors  in  the  success  of  the  reorganization  were  cited  by 
counselors  and  teachers.  There  was  preparotion  by  summer  workshops;  the 
attitudes  of  the  individual  principals  were  very  important;  close  faculty  relations; 
community  cooperation;  good  contact  and  communication  wirh  the  public;  the 
hard  work  of  the  superintendent.  The  method  used  to  integrate  was  presented 
palateably;  busing  was  already  in  existence,  they  simply  altered  the  routes. 
The  problem  with  over-crowding  was  dealt  with  by  purchasing  movable  class* 
rooms  which  still  permitted  existing  structures  to  be  utilized. 

The  outstanding  problem  which  continues  to  exist  today  is  the  lack  of  minority 
staff.   In  spite  of  the  difficulty  in  recruiting  minority  teachers  and  administrators, 
they  do  exist  and  it  will  be  necessary  for  Ewing  to  find  a  method  of  attracting 
them. 
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GOLDSBORO,  N.C. 


Goldsboro,  North  Carolina,  :s  located  fifty  miles  southeast  of  Raleigh, 
the  state  capital.   Incorporated  in  1847,  it  is  the  count/  seat  of  Wayne 
County,  which,  in  turn,  is  the  center  of  a  sixteen  county  group  representing 
the  largest  grain  producing  area  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  main 
crop  is  tobacco,  followed  by  corn,  )>otatoes,  green  beans,  wheat  and  soy 
beans.  Although  there  is  light  Industry,  Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base 
is  the  largest  single  employer  in  the  county.   Due  to  Goldsboro's  location, 
at  the  intersection  of  major  highways  and  its  easy  occessibility  to  two 
railroads,  the  city  is  developing  ir^to  a  large  wholesale  distribution  center. 

The  1970  census  report  showed  the  black  population  as  49%,  an  8% 
increase  from  the  I960  figures;  the  18.2%  decrease  in  the  white  population 
resulted  in  a  7%  total  populction  drop.  An  analysis  of  the  figures  reveals 
that  there  has  been  a  population  shift  which  resulted  in  whitez  n'oving  to 
outlying  county  areas  and  blacks  moving  to  the  city.  Since  there  is  segre" 
gated  housing  in  Goldsboro,  there  is  little  social  interaction  between  i^he 
races  • 

In  May,  1965,  the  Goldsboro  City  Board  of  Education  adopted  a  "free" 
dom  of  choice"  plan  for  students  in  grades  one,  seven,  nine  and  twelve. 
This  plan  permitted  students  to  select  a  school  which  the/  wanted  to  artend; 
it  was  extended  to  include  grades  K"I2  over  ^he  next  two  academic  years. 
In  October,  1969,  the  Supreme  Court's  Alexander  Decision  demanded  im- 
mediate desegregation  of  school  districts.  Prior  to  that  ruling,  Lloyd  Hen- 
derson, Education  Branch  Chief,  Office  for  Civil  Rights  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  stated  that  the  Goidsboro  School  System 
would  be  found  in  non-compliance  with  the/equiremenfs  set  forth  under 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  unless  the  dual  school  system  was 
dismantled. 

In  February  of  1970,  Leon  E.  Panetta,  Director  of  the  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  notified  the  Goldsboro  City  Sys;tem  that  it  was  not  in  compliance  with 
Title  VI  and  was  on  a  deferred  list  whi'ch  blocked  reception  of  any  new  federal 
funds.  The  Board  set  a  target  date  of  September,  1970,  for  the  desegregation 
of  all  elementary  schools  in  the  district.  During  April,  1971,  the  Board  odopted 
a  plan  which  was  acceptable  to  federal  officials.   By  September,  1972,  through 
total  school  and  staff  reorganization,  the  Goldsboro  Cliy  School  system  had 
completely  desegregated  its  schools  and  achieved  a  unitary  system.  With  the 
reorganization,  Goldsboro  wos  once  again  eligible  for  receipt  of  federal  funds. 

In  an  effort  to  move  toward  desegregation,  it  wos  necesscry  to  totally  re- 
arrange the  school  and  staff  allocation.  The  nine  schools  in  the  system  were 
ossigned  specific  grades,  two  housed  grades  I  and  2,  one  grades  1,2,  3,  one 
grades  3,  4,  one  grade  5,  one  grades  6,  7,  one  grades  7,8,  one  grade  9,  and 
one  grades  10,  II,  12.  The  teaching  staff  was  redistributed,  with  changes  in 
grade  level  where  there  were  requests  and  openings;  since  there  were  group 
transfers,  there  was  less  objection  than  anticipated. 

A  30-member  Citizen  Advisory  Committee,  representing  a  crossTsection  of 
different  groups  and  backgrounds,  was  formed  to  explore  problems  and  concerns 
and  to  moke  viable  recommendations  reflective  of  the  total  community.  The 
Committee  actively  supported  the  plans,  interpreting  them  to  various  groups 
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within  the  communily.  Churches  provided  Forums  for  (Jiscussion  and  debate. 
The  local  medio  were  kept  fully  informed  during  the  desegregation  process; 
the  city  newspaper  and  one  local  radio  station  were  particularly  supportive 
during  the  transition. 

Human  relations  workshops  were  offered  for  jtaff  members  under  the  aus- 
pices of  St.  August ine'i  College  in  Raleigh  and  North  Carolina  State  University. 
These  voluntary  workshops  which  began  in  1 968-69  and  continued  through 
1969-70  had  50%  staff  participation.  Desenregation  plans  were  fully  discussed 
at  staff  meetings  in  each  school;  though  some  staff  left  the  system  or  retired, 
there  was  no  mass  exodus*  Separate  Human  Relations  Workshops  were  ^^eld  for 
students,  administrators,  and  teac^-irs;  on-site  visits  were  mar^a  iro  schools.  All 
segments  of  the  community  had  the  opportunity  to  e;<press  personal  v?ews.  Every 
one  took  part  in  the  process.  Departmental  meetings  were  h^sld  acros^;  school 
lines  since  it  was  important  to  know  what  everyone  else  v/as  doing  {n  the  same 
arcr.  These  meetings  proved  valuable  as  opportunif  ies  for  interaction  omong 
staff. 

The  initial  apprehension  which  manifestec(  iself  differently  in  each  popula" 
tion  segment  has  grodually  dissipated.  Both  teachers  and  parents  had  fears 
alleviated  when  a  study  of  st*jclent  achievement  before  and  after  two  years  of 
integration  showed  that  scores  on  the  Stanford  Achievemen*^  Test  (1964  edition) 
indicated  obove  average  growth  in  both  races;  these  tests  were  compared  to 
national  no  ms  ot  five  different  intervals  in  the  students'  school  life.  A  second 
sludy  at  second  ond  then  third  grade  level  of  a  group  of  students  also  showed 
a  positive  rate  of  growth.  The  students  have  learned  that  whlite  kids  are  not 
all  geniuses  and  black  kids  are  not  all  violent.  The  parents  have  discovered 
that  parenthood  breeds  the  same  concerns,  regardless  of  race.  The  teachers 
have  found  that  they  have  more  reasonable  supplies  and  schedules;  the  drive 
across  town  Js  an  inconvenience,  but  it  is  no  longer  frightening  to  drive  through 
"certain  neighborhoods.  "  The  experience  taught  the  citizens  of  Goldsboro  thot 
they  could  work  together  and  achieve  common  goals:  workshops  on  teacher 
attitude f  philosophy  and  technique  promoted  mutual  understanding  and  respect 
among  staff  a^  the/  discussed  individual  concerns  and  shared  ways  of  handling 
them  in  the  classroom. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  the  initial  stages  of  desegregation  there  are  areas 
which  have  been  neglected  and  ought  not  be  ignored.  The  most  crucial  area 
of  concern  is  the  lack  of  a  multi-ethnic  curriculum.  There  are  some  courses 
offered  which  deal  with  ethnic  topics,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  ethnic  conscious- 
ness. Unfortunately,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  conscious  effort  to  initiate 
change  in  this  area  even  on  the  elementary  level,  where  it  is  most  important. 

There  is  still  social  segregation  among  thesiudents.  This  is  partially  the 
fault  of  busing;  a  student  con  remain  after  school  only  If  someone  will  pick 
him  up  or  if  he  lives  in  the  vicinity.  There  is  almost  no  mingling  between 
races  in  the  cafeteria  or  during  br<raks.  Student  explanation  of  that  fact 
was  thct  one  just  naturally  spends  Vunch  with  one*s  best  friends  and  there  are 
no  hostilities.  There  was  c  pervasive  feeling  that  there  were  less  racial  ten- 
sions among  th^  younger  students  because  they  had  storted  integrated  classes 


right  from  tho  fiir$t  grado  and  did  not  share  the  insecurities  and  fears  of  their 
older  brothers  of  id  sisters. 

Homogeneous  ablli;y  grouping  in  mathematics^  science  and  English  have 
perpetuated  all  black  and  cll  white  classes.  There  is  a  noticeable  tendency 
for  black  students  to  take  the  less  demanding  subjects  and  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  that  stems  from  teacher  recommendation  or  choice.  School 
activifiies  tend  to  be  predominantly  one  race  or  the  other.  There  is  enforced 
equality  on  the  clieerleading  squad^  which^  by  mandate^  is  six  black  and  six 
white;  thereby  the  accusation  that  it  is  unfo:*— "it  should  be  based  on  ability 
not  race. 

There  is  a  continual  emphcsis  in  concerned  community  gr^jups  on  finding 
ways  to  noiTOW  the  gap  in  academic  achievement  which  exists  between  black 
and  white  youngsters.  The  original  feas  of  incompatibility  have  proven 
invalid^  and  there  is  hope  that  greater  parity  can  be  achiev(*>d  through  more 
concentrated  efforts  in  the  elementary  school;*.  There  is  still  concern  about 
avccdemic  standards  voiced  by  white  parents  who  feel  that  thi^ir  children  have 
not  progressed  at  the  anticipated  rate,  Sut  rather  are  "going  oackwcrd. " 
But,  on  the  whole,  there  are  positive  feelings  within  the  community  regardfng 
the  Goldsboro  schools.  Both  black  onJ  white  parents  feel  that  integration  of 
the  schools  is  an  important  step  in  priiparing  their  children  to  functlrjn  in  a 
world  which  Is  composed  of  many  races. 
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Minneapolis 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota  is  a  ma|or  metropolis  located  350  miles  northwest 
of  Chicago.   It  covers  an  area  of  58  square  miles  and  with  adjacent  St.  Paul 
comprises  the  "Twin  Cities."  There  are  large  corporations,  manufacturing 
plants,  insurance  companies,  banks  and  investment  firms  which  have  their 
headquarters  in  the  city.  Minneapolis  is  also  an  established  cultural  center, 
accommodating  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  several  private  colleges  and 
seminaries;  the  Minnesota  Symphony,  the  Tyrone  Guthrie  Theater,  the  Walker 
Art  Center  and  the  Minneapolis  Institute  of  Art,  offer  opportunities  for  enter- 
tainment and  culture?  enrichment.  The  lakes  and  parks  of  the  city  provide  the 
sports  activi  sfs  with  room  for  exercise,  and  the  professional  hockey,  baseball 
ind  football  teams  provide  the  sports  passivists  with  ample  armchair  athletics. 

The  population  of  Minneapolis  was  434,000  according  to  the  1970  census 
report.  The  black  American  population  numbered  19,005,  the  Native  Americans 
5,829,  and  other  minority  groups  2,197,  with  the  highest  concentration  of  minor* 
population  being  in  the  northern  and  southern  ends  of  the  city.   In  an  attempt  at 
voluntary  desegregation,  an  Urban  Transfer  Program  was  implemented  in  1967, 
and  in  December  of  1967  the  first  set  of  Human  Relations  Guidelines  was  adopted 
by  the  Minneapolis  Board  of  Education. 

In  February  1972  legal  suit  was  filed  by  the  parents  of  three  children  in  the 
Minneapolis  schools.   It  was  a  class  action  on  behalf  of  "all  children  who  are 
residents  of  Minneapolis  and  who  attend  its  public  schools, "  stating  that  a  con- 
tinuous and  intensified  pattern  of  segregation  existed  within  the  public  schools 
as  a  result  of  a  neighborhood  school  system  in  a  city  with  racial  discrimination 
in  housing  and  as  a  result  of  certain  '^specific  acU"  which  the  district  knew 
or  should  have  known  would  promote  segregation. 

In  May  1972,  the  court  ordered  the  district  to  implement  its  own  plan  with 
two  modifications:  1)  that  no  more  than  35%  of  the  student  body  of  any  cne 
school  shall  consist  of  minority  children;  2)  that  Vhere  shall  be  at  least  one 
minority  teacher  in  each  elementary  school  (considering  principals  and  assistant 
principals  as  teachers)  and  integration  of  the  secondary  school  faculty  so  that 
each  school  has  approximately  the  same  proportion  of  minority  to  ma|ority  tea- 
chers OS  exist  in  the  whole  system.  In  ^ddition^  there  were  to  be  no  transfers 
which  would  effectively  increase  segregation  at  either  the  sending  or  receiving 
school  nor  was  there  to  be  any  alteration  to  existing  school  structures  or  con- 
struction of  new  ibcilities  wl*hout  court  approval.  The  district  was  required  to 
submit  semi-annual  reports  to  the  Court  and  plaintiff's  counsel  until  ordered 
otherwise.  ^ 

The  basic  plan  called  for  two  phases.  In  Phase  I,  which  was  to  take  place 
from  1972  to  1975,  there  was  to  be  extensive  work  with  staff  and  personnol  in 
human  relations  training  and  there  was  to  be  school  construction.  PHcoe  11^ 
to  have  major  impact  in  Autumn  1973,  caUed  for  the  inw 
new  schools,  especially  on  the  secondary  level.  The^  goo 
schools  were  to  eliminate  the  maximum  number  of  rbcf at ly^  and 
to  replace  the  maximum  number  of  old,  obsolete  bulldings*^^^^  T^ 
posed  was  the  clustering  and  poifing  of  schools  and  th^  iftslxdb^  learning 


ccnt^"  Qnd  extended  community  schools.  The  secondary  schools  were  to  be 
altered  by  creating  four  year  high  schools  and  two  year  junior  high  schools 
by  (ooy^^\r\g       ninth  grade  from  the  junior  high  to  the  high  school;  there  was 
cho  *®      Q  check  on  boundary  lines  to  alleviate  over -crowding. 

Th®  first  semi-annual  report  was  submitted  to  the  court  in  December  1972. 
iT^e  district  vvas  found  to  be  in  violation  of  the  court  order  on  four  points  and 
in        1973  Judge  Larson  handed  down  a  decision  on  all  four  points.   In  essence 
the         Was  willing  to  give  the  district  the  full  allotted  time  rather  than  ruling 
on       l^ojection;  the  court  did  invalidate  certain  transfers  which  had  been 
plan^®^  and  required  that  future  reports  contain  statistical  data  relevant  to 
tran^^^''^  with  details  on  numbers  of  transfers  granted  and  denied  broken  down 
by  r<^^^9  school  to  be  transferred  to  and  school  to  be  transferred  from.  There 
y/a5  <=°*^cern  that  there  be  the  same  proportion  of  minority  teachers  to  majority 
teoc^^^  in  q  school  os  there  are  in  the  district,  on  the  secondary  level,  and 
that  ^^^te  hot  be  two  minority  teachers  in  any  elementary  school  before  there  is 
^pe  teacher  In  each;  the  court  further  stipulated  that  the  plan  for  faculty  inte- 
grate^" Was  to  be  completed  by  the  opening  of  the  1973-74  school  year. 

The  main  thrust  of  the  desegregation  program  was  aimed  at  reworking  the 
cuffi^^'^m  in  all  areas,  with  special  emphasis  on  social  studies;  school  clusters 
v/er^  ^^^abllshed  to  more  equally  distribute  the  student  population;  o  mechanism 
^05  established  to  more  equitably  process  requests  for  transfer.  Publicity  was 
conti^^^d  to  urge  that  transfer  requests  be  voluntary  methods  of  the  concerned 
coni^^^'ty  to  promote  racial  balance. 

Throughout  the  desegregation  process,  wide  use  was  made  of  the  several  arms 
of  the  hews  medio.  Radio,  television  and  newspapers  all  disseminated  informa^ 
tion  P^^tinent  to  the  progress  of  the  project.  The  media  were  helpful  in  allaying 
^Q]cr  f^ars  of  increased  costs  and  loss  of  federal  funds  for  special  developmental 
jlcills  Programs.  The  use  of  community  people  as  school  aides  added  to  the  cre- 
jlbil'^y  of  the  media  reports.  They  acted  as  links  between  their  neighbors  and 
the  ^^'^^Is;  their  relationships  with  the  students  also  helped  community  and 
schc^'  to  better  understand  where  there  were  problems  and  what  student  sentiment 

The  teom  which  visited  Minneapolis  felt  that  there  was  great  potential  for 
suc^J^"  "n  that  community.  The  people  of  the  community  hove  accepted  the 
presence  of  desegregation  and  its  permanence;  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
plan     the  outset  are  being  less  vocal  about  their  reservations  and  are  doing 
^hot  *^6y  can  to  help.  There  is  still  a  lack  of  staff  or  student  interaction  in  the 
schoo^^,  but  there  is  optimism  that  this  situation  will  change  with  time.  The 
onl/  P^'nt  which  is  still  facing  opposition  is  the  "stage"  nature  of  riie  plan;  those 
y/ho  ^^fe  involved  in  the  "first  wave"  resent  that  the  '^second  wave''  had  an  ex" 
yeor  of  comfort. 

A"  important  criticism  made  by  the  observers  is  that  there  is  a  lack  of  planned 
jtrotegy  to  promote  greater  interaction  among  the  various  segments  of  the  school 
^pftifTiunlty,  There  is  a  clear  need  for  a  higher  degree  of  personalization,  ft  Is 
j^portont      the  teachers  to  know  the  tronsfer  students  by  name;  the  minority 
^jydenti  should  know  who  the  minority  group  teachers  ore  and  where  they  can  be 


reached;  there  should  be  greater  student  involvement  in  academic  planning— 
if  the  students  contribute,  they  will  have  a  personal  stake  in  the  success  of 
the  program  and  they  will  also  get  to  Icnow  some  of  the  teachers  on  o  different 
basis* 

The  overall  feeling  was  that  the  Minneapolis  desegregation  plan  is  going 
welL  There  is  a  concerted  effort  to  correct  errors  of  the  past  and  avoid  them 
in  the  future. 
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ORANGEBURG.  SOUTH  CAROLINA  SUMMARY 


Orangeburg  is  the  county  seaf  located  in  the  midlands  of  South  Carolina. 
Settled  in  1704^  it  played  an  important  part  in  the  American  Revolution. 
Predominantly  an  agricultural  area,  the  I940's  brought  light  industry.  The 
1972  census  showed  a  population  of  13,252.   Orangeburg  houses  three  colleges: 
Southern  Methodist  College,  Claflin,  and  South  Carolina  State  College. 
The  latter  two  are  predominantly  black  and  are  responsible  for  the  sizable 
black  middle  class  and  student  population  of  the  city.  The  1968  "Orangeburg 
Massacre"  in  which  three  students  were  killed  and  twenty  were  wounded  by 
State  Troopers  took  place  at  South  Carolina  State. 

The  Orangeburg  School  District  did  not  develop  a  single  plan  for  inte* 
gration.  What  exists  today  is  the  result  of  many  different  plans  and  programs. 
In  1964,  Orangeburg  instituted  a  "freedom  of  choice"  plan  which  remained  in 
effect  until  1969  when  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  on  Green  versus  County  Board 
of  New  Kent  County.  At  this  time  the  Board  of  Trustees  submitted  a  terminal 
desegregation  plan  for  1970-1971.   The  initiators  of  the  original  plan  were 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  and  the  courts.  A  1970-71 
judge's  order  required  implementation  of  the  ?wo  part  approach  outlined  by 
HEW.  Phase  I  consisted  of  three  parts:  I)  all  administrators  were  to  participate 
in  a  minimum  of  20  hours  of  leadership  training  with  a  focus  on  school  desegre- 
gation; 2)  a  minimum  of  two  teachers  per  schco!  v/sre  to  participate  in  at  least 
20  hours  of  training  in  school  desegregation;  3)  school  administrative  staff  were 
to  arrange  pre-school  orientations  which  focussed  on  problems  of  desegregation, 
phase  II  was  five"pronged:  I)  a  bi-racial  advisory  commJj^ee  on  desegregation 
matters  was  to  be  established  to  counsel  local  school  officials;  2)  each  school 
was  to  establish  human  relations  councils  which  would  interact*  at  least  six 
times  each  year  with  a  school  of  the  opposite  race.  Once  council  was  to  be 
composed  of  teachers,  parents  and  community  leaders,  the  other  was  to  con- 
sist of  secondary  level  students;  both  councils  were  to  develop  projects,  discuss 
and  analyze  problems  and  review  the  progress  of  school  desegregation;  3)  faculties 
of  the  schools  were  to  be  organized  in  pairs  (one  black  and  one  white)  and 
teachers  were  to  meet  in  groups  as  well  as  by  grades  or  subjects  with  the  mandate 
of  planning  and  carrying  -     cooperative  activities;  4)  teachers  in  like  grades 
or  subjects  were  to  work  .      eratively,  planning  together  and  exchanging  posi"" 
tions  for  part  of  a  day  or  o  whole  day;  5)  administrators  were  to  meet  regularly 
and  plan  in  detail  the  extensive  reorganization  necessary  for  implementation  of 
the  plan  for  1970-71.   In  addition  to  these  requirements,  the  actual  plan  proposed 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  featured  geographical  zoning;  the  plan  was  accepted 
with  modifications. 

Similar  to  a  neighborhood  school  plan,  students  were  required  to  attend 
schools  in  the  zones  where  their  parents  lived;  transfer  wos  permitted  where 
space  was  available  if  the  student  was  going  from  a  school  in  which  he/she 
was  in  the  majority  to  one  where  he/she  was  in  the  minority,  or  from  a  school 
where  he/she  was  in  the  minority  to  another  school  where  he/she  was  in  the 
minority.  Teaching  schedules  were  arranged  such  that  each  elementary  school 
student  came  in  contact  with  one  black  and  one  white  teacher  for  part  of  each 
day.  Transportation  was  provided  for  ony  child  in  the  district  living  L 5  miles 
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or  more  from  his/her  assigned  school.  This  plon  wos  oppeoled  olmost-  as  soon 
as  if  was  accepted. 

The  result  of  the  appeal  was  the  following:  i)  the  fwo  junior  high  schools 
and  the  two  high  schools  w^^re  paired  to  achieve  an  enrollment  which  was  60% 
black  and  40%  white;  2)  the  elementary  schools  were  clustered  into  three 
attendance  zones:  1=60%  black,  40%  white,  11=63%  black,  37%  white,  and 
111=67%  black,  33%  vvhite;  3)  faculty  assignments  were  made  to  reflect  the 
pupil  ratio  in  a  given  district;  4)  there  was  a  merger  of  athletic  teams,  bands 
et  al  due  to  the  pairing;  5)  appointments  of  coaches  and  other  group  leaders 
was  mode  on  a  non'"discriminatory  basis  with  consideration  being  given  to 
qualificarion  and  the  personal  desires  of  coaches  and  directors. 

IhfL^  "??J"I972  pirn  had  two  Junior  high  schools,  each  a  single  graded 
centra)  tciiool.  Th^-re  were  two  high  schools,  one  housing  grades  nine  and 
ten  and  the  other  grades  eleven  and  twelve.   Elementary  school  zones  I  ond 
II  hod  clusters  with  one  school  for  grades  1-2,  one  far  grades  3^4,  and  one 
for  grades  5-6;  Zone  III  had  one  school  for  grades  l**6.  By  the  end  of  the 
second  year  Zone  I  showed  a  10%  increase  in  block  enrol Ime  r^  and  a  10% 
decrease  in  white  enrollment  while  Zone  III  became  70%  block  to  30%  white« 
In  the  interest  of  obeying  the  mandate,  all  the  students  and  staff  of  Zone  III 
were  relocated  to  Zone  I  without  causing  a  change  in  the  racial  composition 
of  the  student  population.  The  old  plan  hod  coHed  for  students  to  attend 
four  schools  in  the  course  of  six  years  of  secondory  education;  by  establishing 
one  grade  seven  school,  one  school  for  grodes  S*"?,  and  one  for  grades  10-12, 
they  were  able  to  reduce  the  number  to  three.   In  July,  1972,  the  new  plan 
wos  approved  for  the  years  I972"73  and  1973-74. 

In  1970-71,  the  judge  hod  ordered  publication  of  the  plan  in  the  local 
newspapers.  The  article  was  reprinted  in  leaflets  which  were  sent  to  each 
home  with  the  idea  that  the  greater  the  dissemination  of  knowledge,  the 
greater  the  possibility  of  avoiding  disruption  when  the  plan  was  implemented. 
When  the  new  plan  was  developed  for  1971-72,  it,  too,  was  published  and 
exptoined  in  the  newpopers  and  was  accomplished  by  o  \e^er  of  support  from 
the  Trustees. 

In  addition  to  the  use  of  the  newspaper  to  prepare  the  community  for 
desegregation,  teachers  attended  a  four  day  Leodership  Planning  Institute 
with  consultants  from  the  University  of  South  Corollno  Desegregation  Con- 
sulting Center.  The  primary  concerns  which  they  voicm  were  I)  the  main- 
tenance of  high  quality  education,  2  )  disciplining  children  of  other  races, 
3)  breaking  up  professional  acquaintances  of  long  standing,  4)  parent 
acceptance  ond  community  understanding  and  support*  The  teachers  hod  In 
no  way  been  Involved  in  the  development  of  the  plan. 

Student  preparation  and  involvement  In  the  desegregation  plan  began  In 
December,  1970,  with  a  one  and  a  half  day  Human  Relations  Cpnfe 
which  was  attended  by  91  specially  selected  students.  St^ 
positive.  By  the  time  of  the  March,  1972  Cpnference;:  evidence 
of  personal  growth  and  maturity  such  things  as  l)  theSir  <&  the 
ability  to  listen  to  and  respect  others'  opinlpns;.^^^^ 
talk  freely  and  discuss  prejudice  openly,  thus 
understand  one  another;  3)  their  developing  ay<a» 
Imagine  a  problem,  (I  .e.#  white  rni$uh<Jerst<^ 


The  confederate  flag  and  black  misunde.standing  of  white  feelings  toward 
the  clenched  fist  salute).  At  the  three  day  workshop  ordered  by  the  Court 
in  July,  1971,  the  students  were  responsible  for  identification  of  the 
problems  to  be  discussed  by  the  group  which  was  composed  of  forty  student 
leaders  from  both  high  schools,  faculty,  administrators  and  community 
representatives. 

In  order  to  prepare  the  community  the  Board  held  parent/teacher  meetings 
to  explain  the  situation  as  it  related  to  the  District  Court  Order.  This 
resulted  in  neighborhood  meetings  across  the  city.  The  outgrowth  was  three 
factions:  I)  those  who  were  unalterably  disapproving,  2)  those  who  were 
unsure  which  course  of  action  was  feasible;  3)  those  who  wonted  to  seek  legal 
counsel  for  reconsideration  of  the  court  mandate  under  constitutional  guide- 
lines. The  second  group  was  the  largest  and  the  third  group  established  an 
organization  called  "Help  Orangeburg  Public  Education"  HOPE).  HOPE 
wanted  to  legally  change  the  zoning  pion  for  "pairing"  or  some  alternative 
plan  which  would  bring  better  balance  to  the  schools.  The  zoning  plan  had 
loopholes  which  permitted  whites  to  change  their  legal  resicJences.   It  was 
their  feeling  that  such  an  action  would  prevent  "white  flight"  and  keep  local 
businesses  from  being  hurt.   In  the  spring  of  1970,  a  forty-iflember  district- 
wide  committee  which  reflected  the  socio-economic  and  racial  diversity  of 
the  area  was  approved  by  the  Board;  an  ESAP  committee  was  established  to 
deal  with  federal  funding.  By  fall,  1971,  a  Community  Involvement  Co- 
ordinator had  been  hired  to  recruit,  orient  and  maintain  contact  with  85 
volunteers  (25%  black)  who  were  working  one  day  per  week.   !n  on  effort 
aimed  specifically  at  the  Businessmen  and  Education-Business  Day  Tour  was 
held  in  March,  1971 .  The  local  business  community  was  given  a  tour  of  one 
of  the  new  schools  and  had  ony  questions  answered. 

In  the  schools  themselves,  there  was  a  movement  in  favor  of  team  teach- 
ing. The  elementary  schools  had  a  "continuous  Progress"  plan  which  encour- 
aged individualization  and  movement  within  subjects  dependent  solely  upon 
readiness;  each  school  was  autonomous.  With  team  teaching  it  was  possible 
to  note  individual  learning  styles  and  help  individual  children.  Students 
were  also  exposed  to  a  variety  of  teaching  styles  .  Since  there  were  only 
two  grades  per  school,  team  teachers  were  able  to  be  located  close  to  one 
another  to  provide  greater  ease  of  movement  for  the  siudents. 

The  seventh  grade  school  principal  said  that  the  only  change  he  saw  was 
the  addition  of  supplementary  courses  to  the  curriculum.  The  junior  high 
school  principal  reported  no  changes  but  said  that  the  staff  was  looking  more 
closely  for  ways  to  individualize.  The  high  school  principol  spoke  of  two 
programs  which  had  been  introduced:  I)  Cooperative  OperdHon  for  Personal 
Effectiveness  (COPE)  was  team  taught  by  a  black  and  a  white  teacher  to 
help  potential  drop-outs  succeed  in  subject  matter  areas  and  improve  their^ 
attitudes  toward  themselves  and  toward  school;  2)  a  developmental  corrective 
reading  program.  The  actual  staffing  within  the  schools  reflects  the  black/ 
white  ratio  of  the  district;  the  assistant  principal  is  always  the  opposite  race 
of  the  principal  (except  in  the  high  school  where  there  are  two  assistant 
principals).  Students  are  assigned  homogeneously  to  classes,  but  the  1964 
ratio  of  52%  white  to  48%  black  has  shifted  to  70%^ 
Blacks  are  generally  represented  in  greater  numbers  In  athletics  and  other 


extra-curricular  activities  than  the  proportion  of  the  school  population  would 
lead  one  to  expect. 

The  social  patterns  ?n  the  schools  were  that  the  elementary  school 
children  were  grouped  by  sex  rather  than  race;  the  seventh  graders 
socialized  to  some  extent,  but  busing  prevented  anything  outside  of 
school  hours;  the  junior  high  students  were  not  Interacting  much^  but  the 
number  was  increasing  due  to  'Youth  for  Christ;"  the  high  school  students 
said  that  there  was  interaction  during  school  and  some  telephoning  hci  no 
visiting  or  socializing  after  school .   The  teachers  at  the  elementary  level 
had  good  working  relationships  but  no  contact  after  school,  but  the  seventh 
grade  teachers  had  no  interaction  at  all.   Parents  interviewed  felt  that  the 
students  interacted  well,  but  that  they  don't  socialize  because  "the  town  is 
still  segregated. " 

In  the  opir^Ion  of  the  observers,  several  cruclsl  requirements  for  any 
workable  and  effective  school  desegregation  program  were  Found  in  Orange*" 
burg;  some  of  these  were  specified  by  the  courts  but  some  were  not.  Four 
of  the  element?  were:  (I)  the  thorough  preparation  of  school  staffs,  students, 
parents,  and  the  community  for  desegregation;  (2)  the  establishment  of  good 
and  clear  channels  of  communication  about  the  desegregation  process;  (3) 
the  establishment  of  firm  policies  regarding  desegregation  and  the  clear 
enunciation  of  those  policies  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  support  for  it;  and, 
(4)  the  provision  of  educational  Innovations  designed  to  more  adequctely 
serve  students  In  the  district.  The  students  have  access  to  the  same  schools, 
teachers,  and  texts,  regardless  of  their  race.  With  some  qualifications  they 
also  have  equal  access  to  co'jrses  of  study  and  extra**curricu?ar  activities. 
It  Is,  however,  necessary  to  note  the  flourishing  "white  academies"  which 
are  at  variance  with  the  stance  of  the  Trustees.  While  it  is  true  that  special 
funds  have  been  used  to  finance  corrective  and  remedial  programs  that  would 
hopefully  bring  about  more  equality  of  educational  output  over  the  long 
haul,  little  was  being  done  to  make  the  schools  reflect  the  cultural  pluralistic 
nature  of  the  environment.  Thus,  the  team  does  not  see  the  necessary  impetus 
developing  for  the  move  from  a  desegregated  setting  to  an  integrated  setting 
in  the  immediate  future. 
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